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PREFACE 


By Dr. R, C. Miytimdar 
Ce/ieral Edttcr 

This volucie deals with the period during which the foreign 
Muslim conq^uerorSj mostly of Turkish origin, estabhshed an effec¬ 
tive suzerainty over the greater part of India. The popular notion 
that after the conquest of M uhamm ad Ghur!^ India formed a Muslim 
Empire under various dynasties, is hardly borne out by facts. It has 
been shown in the preceding volume that the major part of India 
remained free from Muslim domination till almost the very end 
of the thirteenth century A.D. It was *Ala-ud-dm Khaljl who for 
the first time established Muslim suzerainty over nearly the whole of 
India. But his actual sovereignty did not extend beyond the Vin-^ 
dhyas, save in the Western Deccan during the last three years of his 
reign. The Khaljl empire rose and fell during the brief period of 
twenty years {A.D^ 1^00-1320)^ The Tughluqs, who succeeded the 
Khaljls^ made an attempt not only to revive the empire hut also to 
exercise an effective sovereignty over it. But the task proved beyond 
their power^ The empire of Muhammad bin Tughluq, which included 
the southernmost part of India as a province under his governor, 
broke up within a decade of his accession (A.D, 1325), and before 
another decade was over, the Turkish empire passed away for ever, 
India once more presented the spectacle of being divided into a con¬ 
geries of States, both big and small, which always followed the dis¬ 
solution of an empire in the past. The state of things continued for 
nearly two centuiies and a half till the Mughuls established a stable 
and durable empire in the second half of the sixteenth century A.D. 

ThuSp barring the two very shortlived empires under the Khaljis 
and Muhammad bin Tughluq which lasted, respectively, for less than 
twenty and ten years p there was no Turkish Muslim empire of India. 
The Delhi Sultanate, as the symbol of this empire, continued in name 
throughout the period under review but, gradually shorn of power 
and prestige, it was reduced to a phantom by the invasion of Timur 
at the end of the fourteenth century A D. Among the States that 
arose out of the mins of these two ephemeral empires, six may be 
regarded as really very powerful. Three of these, namely the 
Bahmani kingdom in the Deccan^ Gujarat in the west, and Bengal 
in the east were ruled by Muslimsp while their rivab and neighbourSp 
namely Vijayanagara in South India, Me war in Raiputatia, and Orissa, 
along the eastern coast, were ruled by Hindus. The remnant of the 
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Delhi Sultanate and two other Muslim States, Jaunpur and Malwa, 
also occaslonaJiy played an important role. The constant rivalries nnH 
struggles between these States which were generally, but not in- 
vanabiy, grouped on religious lines, form the main feature of the 
political history of the period covered by this volume, A very pro¬ 
longed and sustained warfare between Mew^ and Gujarat cunt 
Malwa in the west, Bahmanl and Vijayanagara in the south, and 
between Orissa and the last two as well as Bengal in the east, 
indicates the main trend of politics during the period. These 
struggles weakened all these powers, but led to no decisive result. 
The intrigues and dissensions within the Delhi Sultanate, which had 
a brief revival of power under the Lodis, and its quarrels with the 
P®tty States in the north-west paved the way for the Mughul con¬ 
quest under Babur. 

The political disintegration and lack of a central authority were 
mainly responsible for two great calamities that befell India in the 
shape of foreign invasions, both big with future consequences. The 
first was the invasion of I^mur, the Turkish autocrat, who followed in 
the footsteps of the Mongol Chintz Khan and carried fire and sword 
over a large part of the continent of Asia. He had two objects in 
view in invading India,—first, to put Islam on a firm footing by ‘des¬ 
troying^ the infidels (Ka/ir) and thereby becoming a Ghdzi or a 
martyr', and s^ondly, ‘to plunder the fabulous wealth and valuables 
of the infidels'. He was no doubt encouraged by the tottering con¬ 
dition of the Delhi Sultanate, and advanced with bis hordes towards 
India. Urged forward by the hope of gaming reward both in this 
world as well as in the next—-a combination of the two incentives 
most powerful in a medieval Muslim autocrat—-Tlniur let loose the 
horrors of a barbaric warfare on the fair cities and plains of India. 
Never since the days of Sultan Mahmud, four hundred years before, 
had India witnessed such deliberate massacre of the Hindus in cold 
bleed. Fortunately for historians, Timur has himself recorded his 
nusde^s, as it would otherwise be difficult to believe the inhuman 
atrocities perpetrated by him. Everything that unbridled lust and 
unchecked barbarism could conceive was perpetrated by his fanatic 
myrmidons, and the climax was reached in the cold-blooded massacre 
of one hundred thousand Hindu prisoners outside the plains of 
Delhi,—an event unparalleled in the history of the world. As 
attempts have been recently made to minimise and explain away his 
enormity, the account of his unmitigated barbarity has been aiven 
in some detail, as far as possible in his own words, in Chapter VII. 

A century later India was visited by the Portuguese fleet under 
Vasco da Gama, It was the first scene in the tragic drama which 
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ended with the complete subjugation of India by a European power. 
Vasco da Gama’s name occupies a high place in European history as 
the discoverer of the route or the means which enabled Europe to 
exploit fully the resources of the east. But the historians of India 
are bound to regard him, like Timur and other foreign conquerors 
beginning from Alexander, in quite a different light. For nearly two 
centuries he and his followers brought untold miseries upon the 
people living in the coastal regions, and ‘Portuguese' became a by¬ 
word for cruelty in India. The historians have, however, generally 
failed to point out the strong family resemblance between Timur 
and Vasco da Gama. Both were inspired by the same motives— 
acquisition of wealth and promotion of religion, Islam in the one 
case and Christianity in the other. Both were equally cruel—almost 
fiendish in character. The atrocity of Vasco da Gama, though neces¬ 
sarily limited by the means at his disposal, did not differ in kind; 
save that it had a refined touch of racial arrogance which made it all 
the more odious. As this aspect of Vasco da Gama is generally 
shrouded under his well-deserved reputation for exploring the sea- 
route to the east—as in the case of Alexander who similarly explored 
the land-route—^this point has been fully dealt with in Chapter !?GII'E. 
IV, It may be further added that Timur and Vasco da Gama were in¬ 
strumental in establishing the supremacy, respectively, of the Mu- 
ghuls and the British in India. The visitations of Timur and Vasco da 
Gama were thus no mere passing episodes in the history of the period, 
but pregnant with big consequences. They also demonstrated the 
serious defects in the defence system of India, caused by the manifold 
development in the technique of warfare, both by land and sea, in 
countries far beyond the frontiers of India within whose seemingly 
impregnable barriers her people chose to immure themselves. But 
the lessons were lost upon men and rulers of India. 

There is, however, no cloud without a silver lining. The poli¬ 
tical disintegration, which led to so many evils, was also productive 
of some good results. It is a well-known fact that before the modern 
age art and literature could hardly flourish save under the patronage 
of courts. When there was only one important court, in Delhi, the 
development of art was lirnlted both in character and extent, but 
the rise of independent States multiplied the number of courts and 
therewith the centres of patronage. The most important result was 
the development of provincial styles which increased both the variety 
and the productivity in art and architecture. The difference can best 
be understood by a comparison with the Mughul period which far 
excelled the period under review in political stability and its atten¬ 
dant magnificence and grandeur. But though art reached Its high- 
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water mark of excellence under the Mughul patronage^ it suffered in 
variety and geographical extent in comparison with the preeedmg 
period. This difference is clearly brought out m the division of 
chapters in any book on Islamic Art in India. Percy Brownes Indian 
Architeetitre (Islamic Period), for example, devotes four chapters 
only to the Imperial style under the four prominent dynasties of the 
Delhi Sultans, while the ten succeeding chapters deal with the pro¬ 
vincial styles of the Punjab^ Bengal Jaimpur, Gujarat^ Malwa^ Deccan 
and Kashmir (excluding Vijayanagara which is dealt with in the 
volume dealing with the Hindu period). Next follows the art of the 
Mughul period which is treated in only five chapters, under the 
names of the five great emperors (Babur-Humayim being treated in 
one single chapter). This difference is full of significance, and illus¬ 
trates the infiuenee of court patronage upon the development of art 
and other aspects of culture. 

Although the political history of India during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries is marked by the same lack of political cohe¬ 
sion that characterized the history of India since the downfall of the 
Gurjara-Pratibara empire in the tenth century A.D., yet the histo¬ 
rical pictures of these two periods,, as they have reached us^, are not 
exactly the same. For^ thanks to the Muslim historians, we get a 
very detailed account not only of the Delhi Sultanate, but also of 
many of the succession States that arose out of its ruins. Each of 
these States thus becomes a living reality, and political history is im¬ 
bued with a keen and vivid human interest such as is not aroused by 
anything that we know of the earlier period, save, of course^ the 
history of the Mamiuk Suliarts of Delhi in the thirteenth century^ 
The di£^cuUies that henceforth confront the historians are caused 
not so much by the dearth of materials, as by their discrepancy and 
divergence. For the first time a historian of India is In a position to 
avail himself of materials which would not suffer in comparison with 
those on which the history of contemporary European and other 
Asiatic countries is based. 

A detailed account of these source materials on which the history 
of the period is based has been given in Chapter I. The contem¬ 
porary Muslim chronicles form the most important source of our in¬ 
formation and are very valuable in many respects, but they suffer 
from some serious drawbacks, They are court histories, pure and 
simplCp and possess in a full measure both their merits and defects. 
They contain a great deal of precise information, and are more or 
less correct in respect of dates and details of military campaigns and 
other main incidents of the reign- but their authors could not always 
take an impartial and unprejudiced view, particularly when the 
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honour and prestige of the rulers were at stake. Thus, it is almost 
a common characteristic of these authors to omit, min i mis e, or ex* 
plain away the grave crimes of their patron kings and their f am i l i e s, 
and to give as favourable an account of their military campaigns as 
could be done without wholly violating truth, though cases are not 
rare where even this limit was not observed and defeats were either 
simply ignored or recorded as victories, The contemporary court 
histories concentrate their attention upon the Sultan and his doings, 
and seldom touch upon topics or events with which he was not 
directly or indirectly connected. But historical chronicles like those 
of Firishta and others, of a somewhat later date, supply this defi* 
cicncy and give a regular account of various States, independently 
of the account of the Sultanate. As the authors of these chronicles 
lived long after, and were therefore under no obligation to most of 
the kings whose history they related, they could afford to take an 
unbiassed view; but being dependent for materials upon the contem* 
poraiy court-chronicles, they share some of the defects that charac¬ 
terised them. 

A serious drawback of all the historical writers of the period is 
that their vision seldom extended beyond the coiirt, the capital, the 
rulers, and the aristocracy, and they hardly ever noticed the people 
at large or gave any information about their lives and activities, 
social manners and customs, economic condition, etc. This deficiency 
is partly made up by the writings of foreign visitors to India. Special 
reference should be made in this connection to the very interesting 
account of Ibn Batutah, who lived in India for thirteen years and tra¬ 
velled widely all over the country. His knowledge, erudition and 
wide experience, and the responsible posts he held in India invest 
his account of Indian life with a high degree of authenticity, and in 
the absence of more reliable evidence copious reference has been 
made to his writings in delineating contemporary social, economic 
and moral condition of the people. 

Fortunately, we possess fairly abundant knowledge of the reli¬ 
gious life of the period. It was the age of those mystic saints 
like K^inanda, Kabir, Chaitanya, and Nlnak, whose noble lives and 
religious teachings, embodied in simple pious sayings, may be looked 
Upton as the richest legacy of the p>eriod. These great religious 
teachers ushered in a catholic spirit in religion and elevated it to a 
high spiritual level, and by their precept and example shed a lustre 
on the age. Though their direct influence upon India as a whole may 
not have been very considerable, their teachings have permeated the 
very texture of Indian life. 
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For this reason, the main stress has been laid upon these mystic 
saints in the chapter on religion. Though many joined the sects 
founded by, or formed subsequently in the names of, these saints and 
their followers, the number of such converts were very insigni¬ 
ficant in comparison with the total population of India. By far the 
large majority of the Hindus, and a still greater majority among the 
Muslims, continued to stick faithfully to the old orthodox religious 
beliefs and practices. The various sects of the Hindus, together with 
their rites and customs, described in the preceding volumes, still do¬ 
minated the Hindu society even though a considerable number of its 
members were influenced, more or less, by the doctrines preached 
by the great saints named above. The old doctrines, rites, and 
customs were stereotyped in Hindu society by the end of the thir¬ 
teenth century AJ>. and still continued to dominate it. If they have 
not found a place in the chapter on religion, it is simply to avoid re¬ 
petition of what has been said in the preceding volumes, and the 
omission should not be interpreted as indicating their di^ppcarance 
or diminution in importance. This fact must be remembered in 
forming a general idea of the religious condition of the country and 
making an estimate of the relative importance of the new creeds 
that form such a distinctive feature during the period under review. 

Partly as a result of the patronage of many of the saints, but 
mainly in consequence of the gradual process of evolution, the major 
spoken languages of India had a phenomenal development and pro¬ 
duced a rich literature. These languages and literature form an 
intimate link between modern India and the period covered in this 
volume, and have been dealt with in some detail in Chapter XV. 

The most outstanding fact in the social and religious life of the 
age is the impact of Islam. The followers of that faith settled in 
India in large numbers, but, generally speaking, kept themselves 
severely aloof from the normal current of the social and religious 
life of the country. Many times, since the advent of the Aryans, 
more than three thousand years ago, diverse types of culture met 
in India, but with the exception of a very small Farsi enclave, were 
all fused together in a common cultural pattern. The Muslims, how¬ 
ever, did not merge themselves into this pattern, and form with the 
Hindus a single type of homogeneous culture. So, for the first time 
in Indian history, two distinct but important communities and cul¬ 
tures stood face to face, and India was permanently divided into two 
powerful units, each with marked individuality of its own, which 
did not prove to be amenable to a fusion or even any close permanent 
co-ordination. The problem which then faced India has proved to 
be the most knotty one in its chequered history during the next six 
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hundred years, and has not entirely been solved by the partition or 
bifurcation of India. The genes^ of the problem has therefore been 
dealt with ia some detail in Chapter XVIl-C. It is a delicate and 
difficult task, but could not be avoided in a history whose avowed 
object is to give a real picture of the history and culture of the Indian 
people. Isliim touched Hindu UfOp and was itself touched by Hindu¬ 
ism, at many points. The reaction produced by the one upon the 
other is not ^ways easy to determine, and the task has been rendered 
more difficult by passions and prej udices, and pressure of extraneous 
considerations. 

Political necessities of the Indians during the last phase of 
British rule underlined the importance of alliance between the two 
communities^ and this was sought to be smoothly brought about by 
glossing over the differences and creating an imaginary history of 
the past in order to depict the relations between the two in a much 
more favourable light than it actually waSi Eminent Hindu political 
leaders even went so far as to proclaim that the Hindus were not at 
all a subject race during the Muslim rule. These absurd notions, 
which would have been laughed at by Indian leaders at the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century* passed current as history owing to 
the exigencies of the political complications at the end of that cen¬ 
tury, Unfortunately slogans and beliefs die hard, and even today, for 
more or less the same reasons as beforCj many Indians, specially Hin¬ 
dus, are peculiarly sensitive to any comments or observations even 
made in course of historicat writings, touching upon the communal re¬ 
lations in any way. A fear of wounding the susceptibilities of the sister 
community haunts the minds of Hindu politicians and historians, and 
not only prevents them from speaking out the truth, but also 
brings down their wrath upon those who have the courage to do 
so* But history is no respecter of persons or communities, and must 
always strive to tell the truth, so far as it can be deduced from 
reliable evidence. This great academic principle has a bearing upon 
actual life, for ignorance seldom proves to be a real bliss either to 
an individual or to a nation. In the particular case under conside¬ 
ration, ignorance of the actual relation between the Hindus and the 
Muslims throui^hout the course of history,—an ignorance deliberate¬ 
ly encouraged by some,—may ultimately be found to have been the 
most important single factor which led to the partition of India. The 
real and effective means of solving a problem is to know and under¬ 
stand the facts that gave rise to it,^ and not to ignore them by biding 
the head, ostrich-like, into sands of fiction. 

It is thus quite clear that both from purely academic and practi¬ 
cal standpoints, the plain duty of a historian of India is to reveal 
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the truth about the communal relations in the paat, without being 
influenced in any way by any extraneous factor. This conclusion is 
fortifled by other considerations. It is now a well-known fact that a 
few powerful dictators who dominated Europe in the recent past em¬ 
phasized the need of re-writing the history of their countries to suit 
their political actions and ideals. This is undoubtedly a great tribute 
paid to history for its formative influence upon mankind, but cuts 
at the very root of all that makes history an intellectual discipline 
of the highest value. There are ominous signs that the same idea 
is slowly invading democratic countries also, not excluding India, 
This world tendency to make history the vehicle of certain definite 
political, social and economic ideas, which reign supreme in each 
country for the time being, is like a cloud, at present no bigger than 
a matins hand, but which may soon grow in volume, and overcast 
the sky, covering the light of the world by an impenetrable gloom. 
The question is therefore of paramount importance, and it is the 
bounden duty of every historian to guard himself against the ten¬ 
dency, and fight it by the only weapon available to him, namely by 
holding fast to truth in all his writings irrespective of all conse¬ 
quences. A historian should not trim his sail according to the pre^ 
vailing wind, but ever go straight, keeping in view the only goal of 
his voyage—-the discovery of truth. 

These elaborate observations are specially intended to explain 
the editorial policy of the present series. The first five volximes, dealing 
with the history of the ancient Hindus, were, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, free from what would be regarded as serious controversial issues 
at the present day. The present volume, dealing with the beginnings 
of the Muslim settlement in India on a permanent basis, naturally 
has to deal with topics which have a direct or indirect hearing on 
many live issues of today. The number of such issues would go on 
increasing with each succeeding volume, and volumes DC and X, 
which deal with the British rule in India. wiD be fuU of them, evok¬ 
ing strong sympathies and antipathies which are likely to blur the 
clear vision of both writers and readers of Indian history. It would 
be the endeavour of the present editor to follow the three funda¬ 
mental principles enunciated above: firstly, that history is no respecter 
of persons or communities; secondly, that its sole aim is to find out 
the truth by following the canons commonly accepted as sound by 
all historians; and thirdly, to exuress the truth, without fear, envy, 
malice, passion, or prejudice, and irrespective of all extraneous consi¬ 
derations, both political and humane. In judging any remark or 
opinion expressed in such a history, the question to be asked is not 
whether it is pleasant or unpleasant, mild or strong, impolitic or 
imprudent, but simply whether it is true or false, just or unjust, 
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and above all. whether it is or is not supported by the evidence at 
our disposal. 

This editorial policy is responsible for clearly hringing out in. 
detail those points of difference which stood as barriers between the 
Hindus and Muslims and served to keep them effectively as two 
separate units in their common motherland. These are primarily the 
religious bigotry on the side of the Muslims and social bigotry on 
the part of the Hindus. These differences are generally sought to 
be explained away or minimised^ and even eminent scholars demur 
to pointed references to the oppressive acts of bigoted MusUm rulers 
like Firuz Tughluq and Sikandar Lodi even though proved by the 
unimpeachable testimony of their own confessions. Such an attitude 
may be due to praiseworthy motives, but is entirely out of place in 
historical writings* 

The same attitude is far more strikingly illustrated in another 
sphere. The end of Hindu ruling dynasties^ followed by almost whole¬ 
sale destruction of temples and monasteries by the Muslim invaders 
and rulers, very nearly extinguished the Hindu culture by destroy¬ 
ing the sources which fed and nourished it. Its further growth was 
arrested and an almost impenetrable gloom settled over it. It seemed 
as if the whole course of its development came to a sudden halt. It is 
not a mere accident that the lamp of the past glory and culture of 
Brahmanical Hinduism was kept burning only in the Hindu princi¬ 
palities—particularly the tiny State of Mithila in the north and the 
kingdom of Vijayanagara in the south. Modem Hindu India Is in¬ 
debted to these Hindu kingdoms for having preserved the conti¬ 
nuity of Erahmanical culture and traditions, from the Vedic age 
downwards^ which was in imminent danger of being altogether 
snapped. For it is impossible to deny that India was saved from 
this irretrievable disaster by the patronage of the rulers of Vijaya- 
nagara and Mithila. While the Brahmanical culture was submerged 
under the sea of Islam from one end of India to the other, it found 
its last refuge in the two Islands at the northern and southern extre¬ 
mities. This plain truth is not fully realized by many historians. 

The patronage of literature in spoken languages by a few Muslim 
rulers is the only redeeming feature in the general MusUm attitude to 
the Hindu culture. But its nature has been misunderstood and its 
effect much exaggerated. The Muslim hatred to the Brahmans, to 
which Ibn Batutah bears eloquent testimony, made the Muslim 
rulers more favourably inclined to such literature which was 
looked upon by the Brahmans as a mortal blow to their power and 
prestige, and hence strongly disliked by them as a class. The period 
of Husain Shih and his son in Bengal is usually held out as one of 
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the most glowing estsmples of the Muslim patronage of Hindu cul¬ 
ture. The high development of literature and philosophy of the 
Chaitanya school of Vaisluniavisni during the period under review is 
regarded as a sign of Hindu revival during the Medieval Age. It is, 
however, to be remembered that out of hundreds of Musluns rulers 
and officers in Bengal only three—Husain Shah, his son Nusrat Shffii 
and his general Paragal Kh^^are known to have patroniz^ 
Bengali poets whose obsequious flattery to their Muslim patrons is 
disgusting to modern taste. As regards Chaitanya and his followers, 
their persecution in the hands of the officers of Husain Shah, the 
most enlightened and liberal Muslim Sultan, has been described 
in some detail on pp. 632-635. One significant feature of the 
Chaitanya movement is often ignored. Of the twenty-four years 
he remained in his mortal frame after he renounced the world 
and was initiated as a sanydsin, he hardly spent even a year in the 
dominion of Husain Shah and his Muslim successors, but lived for 
twenty years in the Hindu kingdom of Orissa. The Vaishpava fol¬ 
lowers of Chaitanya were persecuted in their homeland during the 
regime of Husain Shah, and Chaitanya spent practically his whole 
life as a aany^n under the patronage of the Hindu ruler of Orissa 
who became his devoted disciple. By connecting these two facts it 
will not probably be wrong to surmise that though Chaitanya began 
his religious life in the Muslim kingdom of Bengal, it did not evi¬ 
dently prove a congenial home to him or to his cult, and both found 
a safe refuge only in the neighbouring Hindu kingdom. In any case 
the fact remains that the chief credit for the rise and growth of 
Chaitanya's Vaishiiavism must go to the Hindu kingdom of Orissa 
and not to the Muslim kingdom of Bengal. This is a very significant 
fact in the history of Hindu culture in India during the period 
under review. It may also be noted in this connection that Hindu 
art practically went out of existence in Muslim States, though in 
a lew places like Gujarit, its influence may be traced In Muslim 
architecture. After the thirteenth century, notable specimens of 
Hindu art are to be found only in the Hindu States of Vijayanagara 
and Me war. Hindu culture did not flourish under Islam, and the few 
facts brought forw'ard to prove the contrary may at best be likened 
to a few tiny oases which merely serve to bring into greater relief 
the barren desolation of the long stretch of arid desert. 

In the face of all these difficult and delicate problems the task 
of maintaining the correct standard in a co-operative historical work, 
is not an easy one. As originally planned, the different chapters in 
thb volume were to be written by different scholars who have soeda- 
lised on the particular topics. But even the best efforts of the editor 
failed to secure a reasonable degree of objective and impartial treat- 
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meot in certain chapters. The editor was thereupon obDged to take 
upon himself the responsibility of writing many more chapters than he 
originally intended. He spared no pains to equip himself for the task; 
how far he has succeeded in doing justice to those chapters it is for 
the readers to judge. This is one of the reasons why the publication 
of this book has been long delayed. Another cause of the delay is the 
absence of the editor from India for nearly a year. 

Subject to what has been said above, the policy and principles 
of editing, referred to in the preceding volumes, remain unchanged. 
The transliteration of the names of Turkish rulers, and of other 
and words of Persian and Arabic origin, which occur in large 
number in the present volume, generally follows the scheme adopted 
in the Cambridge History of India, Vols, III and IV. Bui there are 
discrepancies even in these two volumes. A few departures have 
therefore been made, and the editor takes this opportunity to ex¬ 
press his gratitude to Dr, Sukumar Roy, Reader in the Calcutta 
Universitv, for his ungrudging help in the matter. Dr. M. Ishaque, 
the aulho'r of Sections D and E of Chapter XV, d^ires to make it 
known that he was not in favour of this system in all points, but 
agreed to adopt it only for the sake of uiamtaining uniformity. Simi¬ 
larly Dr, S. K, Chatterjee, the author of Section B of the same 
Chapter, was in favour of adopting a strictly phonetic method in 
writing Indian words in different provincial dialects. But for reasons 
of practical convenience his scheme had to be considerably modified. 

Tlie editor records with deep regret the death of Dr, A. S. 
Altekar, an eminent scholar who had contributed a chapter to 
Vol. rv of this series. His death has left a void in Indian scholarship 
which it would be difficult to fill up. Death has also carried away 
Prof. U. C. Bhattacharj'a, M-A.. who contributed the sections on 
philosophy in the four preceding Volumes. The editor takes this 
opportunity to place on record his deep sorrow at the death of these 
two scholars and his appreciation of the great seivices rendered by 
them to the cause of Indian history and culture. 

Reference was made in the Preface of Vol. V to the retirement 
of Dr. A. D. Pusalkcr. His place as Assistant Editor was taken 
by Dr. A. K. Majumdar. He has worked hard and, it may be 
hoped, succeeded in maintaining the traditions and stan^rd of this 
series. The thanks of the editor arc due to him for his valuable 
services. The editor is glad to inform the readers of this series that 
Dr, Pusalker has recently rejoined his old post. Although his valued 
assistance was not available for this volume, as he has been suffering 
from eye-trottbles, the editor hopes that he will soon he in a position 
to actively resume his duty. 
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In conclusion, the editor begs to convey his thanks to the contri¬ 
butors of this volume for their sincere co-operation, to the editors of 
various journals for their reviews of the preceding volume, to Messrs 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., Calcutta, for kind permission to reproduce 
three poems from One Hundred Poems of Kabir^ translated by 
Rabindranath Tagore, and to the Archaeological Department of the 
Government of India and various other institutions and individuals 
for lending photos and blocks for illustration. Reference has been 
made to them in detail under “acknowledgment^\ 
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CHAPTER I 


THE SOURCES 

The Muslim Turks* who conquered India^ brought with them 
the art of writing history, and have left a large number of chronides 
which enable us to trace the history of India from the beginning of 
the Muslim conquest to the end of the Muslim rulep This is no 
mean advantage, particularly when we contrast it with the paucity 
of such historical narratives of the earlier period. Thanks to these 
historical chronicles, supplemented by quasi-historical writings of 
contemporary literary men and accounts of foreign travellers, it is 
possible to write the political history of the period under review in 
a manner very different from that in which the preceding chapters 
have been written* The reader will feel this diffeience as he goes # 

on with the history of this period. 

I, LITERARY SOURCES 

The first great name among the contemporary writers is that 
of Amir Khusrav/ whose full name is given by some authorities 
as Abu-T Hasan yamln-udHiln Khusrav* He was bom in A.D- 1353 
and enjoyed the favour and patronage of several Sultans of Delhi 
such as Kaiqubad* JaHl-ud-dln Khaljt, 'Ala-ud’^ln Khaljl, Qutb-ud- 
dTn Mubarak Shah KhaljT^ and Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq. He wos a 
prolific writer and is said to have composed about half a million 
verses. He began writing poems in his boyhood and continued his 
literary activity till his death in A.D. 1325. 

Though esaentially a poet, and not a hietorian, Khusrav occa¬ 
sionally took historical themes as his subjects of composition^ both 
in prose and poetry^ His association with six: successive Sult^is 
and intimate intercourse with the aristocracy of blood, military oli¬ 
garchy, and the saint Niam-ud-din Auliyi gave him the unique 
opportunity of knowing the truth about the political events and 
social condition of the time. Although, therefore, he never under¬ 
took to write any comprehensive historical chronicle, properly so 
called, his works, particularly his historical Masnavis and DivSns, 
throw a great deal of light on contemporary history* Among these 
the following deserve special mention— 

1. Qir^n-us Sa^daiup composed in A.D^ 1289, describes the 
historical meeting between Bughra Khan, the governor of 
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Bengal, and his son Mu'iz^-ud-din Kaiqubad, king of Delhi. 
It gives iiitefesting details about India, particularly Delhi. 

2. Mi/tflh-ul-Fiutiih, composed in A.D. 1291, describes the 
military campaigns of JalM-ud-din Khalji. 

3. 'Ashiqa, completed in A.D, 1316, not only describes the 
passionate love between Dewal Rani (Devala Devi), daughter 
of Raja Karan (Kama) of Gujarat, and Prince Khizr Khan, 
but also gives an account of the poet's capture by the Mon¬ 
gols and his Sight, and the beauties of Hindusthan and her 
women. 

4. Nuh Sipihr, completed in A.D. 1318, describes the military 
campaigns during the reign of Mubarak Shah.^ 

5. TMghhiq-ndma, composed in the closing year of the poet's 
life, traces the course of events leading to the accession of 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq. 

6. In addition to the above poetical works, he also wrote in 
prose the Khornin-ul Fuftth or the Tarifth-i-'Alai, which 
briefly describes the events of the first sixteen years of 
*Ala-ud-din's reign, and. in particular, the campaigns of 
Malik Kafur in the Deccan which are not noticed in detail 
even by Ziya-ud-din Barani. 

In addition to historical events Khusrav’s works throw much 
light on the social condition of the time and give a general picture 

of the country. But he writes more as a poet than as a professional 
historian. 


The first great historian of the period was Ziya-ud-dm BaranL 
In his famous work Tanfcli-i-FtrtLz composed ^bout A.D, 

1358, he begins the history of India almost where the Tabaqat-i-iVasiri 
leaves it. and gives an account of the Sultans of Delhi from Balban 
to Muhainmad bin Tughluq, together with the first six years of Firuz 
Shah’s reign. The reasons he gives for deliberately excluding from 
his purview the period covered by the TnbaqnM-WpSiri are worth 
quoting in full, as they throw interesting light on the mentaUty of the 
historians of that age. “If I copy,” says he, “what this venerable 
and Illustrious author has written, those who have read his history 
will derive no advantage from reading mine; and if I state any¬ 
thing contradictory of that master’s writings, or abridge or amplify 
his statements, it will be considered disrespectful and rash In addi 
bon to which I should raise doubts and diJHculties in the minds of 


In spite of this sentimental weakness, not befitting a true histo¬ 
rian. Barani had high conception of a historian and considered it 
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to be his essential duty to record honestly the ’w^hole truth. How 
far he conformed to this ideal is a matter of opinion. Elliot has 
described him as ‘an unfair narrator’ on the ground that he omitted 
altogether, or slurred over, as of no consequence, some of the most 
important events, for fear of incurring the displeasure of his patron,^ , 
Even Firishta blames Barani for withholding the truth. This point 
is of some importance as it should induce us to attach greater im¬ 
portance to what he actually says in denunciation of a ruler. 

As Barani had easy access to the court, he had ample opporttmity 
of knowing the accurate details. It is, therefore, somewhat sur¬ 
prising that he ‘is very sparing and inaccurate in his dates.’ It is 
also quite clear that he has not always arranged the events in a 
chronological order. “He is also wanting in method and arrange¬ 
ment.'In spite of all these defects the Tarifch-i-Fini 2 Shahv of 
Barani stiU remains the most important source of the history of 
the period covered by it. 

A second work with the same title was written by Shams-x- 
Siraj ‘Aflf J who was bom in A.D. 1342 and was a great favourite 
of FirOz Shih, It gives a full acscount of the long reign of this 
Sultan and throws much light on the culture of the period. It was 
composed shortly after the invasion of Timur, probably during the 
first decade of the fifteenth century A.D. The author wrote several 
other works, but they are all lost. 

Two other works concerning Firui are of special importance. 
The first is the FiititJiaf-i-FtJilf a small brochure of thirty- 

two pages composed by the Sultan himself. The title of the book 
literally means ‘victories of Fmtz Sh^’; and it contains a brief 
summary of the res gestae of his reign. In spite of the smallness 
of its size, its importance is very great, inasmuch as it gives us a 
reliable picture of the mentality of a bigoted Muslim king, and ac¬ 
quaints us with his own religious attitude in a way such as nothing 
else could. It also helps us to interpret correctly the actions of other 
Muslim Sultans of the s^me type. 

The second is an anonymous work entitled ShMhi.^ 

It was written in A.D. 1370 during the reign of FirQz, and probably 
under bis patronage and at his dictation. It is a bigger version of 
the other, and highly praises the activities of the monarch. 

Another historical work, written in the form of an epic, is the 
Futuh-us-Soldrm,i'> by Tsaml about A.D. 1350. It gives an account of 
the long period from the rise of the Yaituhis of Ghazni to the reign 
of Muhammad bin Tughluq. The author was a victim of the tyranny 
of Muhammad bin Tughluq, and was forced to leave Delhi for 
DaulatSbad with his grandfather aged ninety, who died on the way. 
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He settled at Daulatabad and composed his work under the patronage 
of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan Bahman Shah, the founder of the 
Bahmani dynasty. He was thus the only historian of the 'Tughluq 
period who was above fear or favour of the rulers of the dynafity. 
On the other hand, his personal sufferings at the hands of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq may account partly for his severe denunciations of the 
Sultan. 

Reference may be made to a fragment of four pages included 
in a manuscript of the Tubaqat-viVasiri at the British Museum (Add. 
25,785). M. Habib, who flAt drew attention to it, regarded it as 
a part of an autobiography of Muhammad bin Tughluq, and M. 
Husain, who accepted this view, translated a portion of the manu¬ 
script and regarded it as of very great importance for a proper 
understanding of the psychology and character of Sultan Muhammad. 
Since then the authenticity of this work has been questioned by 
many. K. A, Nizami discussed the question at length and conclud¬ 
ed that the work was a fake. M. Habib also now concurs in this 
view. On the other band, Qureshi regards the fragment as “part 
of a Persian version of the Suite's application to the Egyptian 
Caliph for recognition". This view has also been endorsed by 
Sl A. A, Rizvi, In any case, it is not safe to accept this fragment 
as a statement of the views of Muhammad bin Tiighluq.^^ 

For the Invasion of Timur, which practically put an end to 
the rule of the Tughluqs, we have an authentic account in his auto¬ 
biographical memoir known as Malfuzdt-i-Titnuxi. The original, 
written in Turki, was translated into Persian by Abu Tilib Husainl 
and dedicated to the Emperor Sh^ Jahin. All doubts about its 
genuineness have now been removed and the work is universally re¬ 
garded as an authentic account of the acts and views of the great 
ruler,’® 

The exploits of ‘Hmur form the subject-matter of another work, 
Zajar-nama, written only thirty years after his death by Sliaraf- 
ud-din *Ali Yazdl under the ro^ patronage of the grandson of the 
great conqueror. It is a reproduction of the other work in an ornate 
style.’® 

The only contemporary chronicle of the Sayyid period is the 
Tdiikh-i-Mu^rak Shdhi/* composed by Yahya bin Ahmad of Sir- 
hind shortly after the death of Mubarak Shah (A D_ 1421-34), the 
second king of the dynasty. YahyS was a Shiah, whde nearly all 
the other historians of Delhi were Sunnis. He was a favourite of 
the king and had ample opportunity of knowing the events of his 
reign. Dowson regards him as "a careful and apparently an honest 
chronicler", Kis work begins from the reign of Mu'iaz-ud-din 
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Muhanunad GhOri and ends with the accession of Sultan Muha^^ 
the third king of the Sayyid dynasty. The author hiimelf 
that "the facts (of his history) have been gathered from v^ous hrs' 
tones and recorded up to the coronation of pow^ul 

Shah and after that event whatever was witnessed thy the 
author) has been related." Thus Yahya relates, from 1^ personal 
knowledge, the history of the period from the point where BaranI 
ends, and “supplements the meagre information of ‘Aflf from abo^ 
A.D. 13B0 onwards”. He is the most original authority for the period 
A D 1400 to 1434, and is the only authentic source of infor^tion 
about the Sayyid period. AH the subsequent historians like 
ud-din Ahmad, Badauni and Firishta have based their account of 
this period on this work.'’® 

It is somewhat singular that no eminent historian flourish^ 
during the first period of Afghan rule under the Lo<fc. 
however, a work of quasi-historical character by Shaddi 
who bad the poetical name Mushtaqi in Persian and Rajan m Hin<^ 
Only two manuscripts of this work axe known, and bo^ are m 
the British Museum. One of these bears the title 
and the other TflTtfch-i-Micahtaqi. The author was bom in 897 A.K. 
(AD 1491-1492) and died in 989 A.H. (A-D. 1581-1582), the work 
being composed nine years before his death. It covers the whole 
period of Afghan rule, and undoubtedly contains many authentic 
details. But the author did not follow any regular plan of 
history, and his book is rather a series of disjointed narratives nuxed 
with anecdotes. "These deficiencies, however, do not detract from 
the value of his work as a contemporary source, particularly on a 
part of the entirely untraversed period of the Lodls. It also re¬ 
mains the earliest extant account of the Stirs which has been con¬ 
siderably borrowed by later writers. A short survey of administra¬ 
tive organisation, works of public utility, and measures to protect 
agriculture and ensure weMare of citizens, given by the autoor whde 
dealing with the reigns of Sikandar Lodi, Sher Shah, and Islam 
Shah, along with brief but impartial descriptions of their private 
and court behaviour, is worthy of the closest attention, as it pre¬ 
serves therein means of judging the character and talents of tliese 

monarchs.”'^ 

Our main sources of the history of the Lodi period are three 
historical works of the seventeenth century, which all begin 
the reign of Buhlul Lodi. The first, the Tfirtfeh-i-Shahi or Torikh-i- 
5 alatin-i-Afghana, composed by Ahmad Yadgar in A,D, 1601, ends 
with the death of Himu. The second, MakhzanA-Aighcna. im¬ 
posed by Ni‘matullah in A.D, 1612, ends with the reign of Ibrahim 
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Lodi- The third, Tdt^fch-t-Ddiidi, composed by ‘Abdullah during the 
reign of Jahangir (A.D. 1605-1627), ends with the death of Baud 
Shah (A.D. 1575). These three works thus deal exclusively with 
the -Afghin rule in India. 

The history of the entire period covered in this volume is also 
dealt with in later historical works like those of Firishta, Nizam- 
ud-dln, and Bada^I to which reference will be made in the next 
volume. There are also contemporary and non-contemporary sources 
of minor importance to which detailed reference need not be made.’® 

Beference may be made to a few works written by foreigners. 
Badr-ud-din, a native of T^hkent, who came to India and lived 
for some time in the court of Muhammad bin Tughluq, wrote a few 
Persian poems fuU of chronograms which are of great help in fixing 
the dates of many events.’® 

Shihab-ud-din al‘tJmari (A.D, 1301-1348), a native of Damascus 
wrote a book called Mosdtifc-ul-Absttr, which throws interesting side¬ 
light on the contemporary Muslim civilization in India. Though 
the author never came to India, he gathered his information from 
the travellers to India. 

The history of most of the provinces under independent SultSns 
was written by both Nizam-ud-din and Firishta who consulted vari¬ 
ous authors, some of whose works are no longer available. How¬ 
ever, for some of the independent Sultanates provincial histories 
are also available. The earliest history of Sind for this period 
seems to have been the Tdrifch-i--Bahdd«r Shohf, now lost, which 
was used by NisSm-ud-din, and probably by Ahu-T Fad and Firishta 
as well. The other histories of Sind were written at a later date. 
These are the Tftrifch-i-Sind of Mir Muhammad M'asum written in 
A.D. 1600 for the instruction of the author’s son; the Tnrifch-i-Tdhirt 
of Mir Tahir Muhammad Nisyani. written in A.D. 1654-55, which 
gives the history of the Arghuns in Sind; and the Tuhfat-uI-fCiram 
by 'AH Sher Qani, written in the later half of the 18th century, of 
which the third volume is the most comprdtensive and consistent 
of all the histories of Sind. 

For Kashmir, Mlrza Haidar Dughlgt's Tdrtfch-i-fioshiili, which 
pves an account of the Miiza’s invasions and occupation of Kiishinii, 
is the only Muslim source for the history of that period, and is a 
most useful supplement to the fidjotaroiigiTil. The Tdrifch-i-Ke.?hmtr 
of Haidar Malik, a Kashmir! nobleman in the service of Yusuf Shah 
of Kashmir (A.D. 1578), gives the history of Kashmir from the 
earliest times. Though mainly based on the Ji«jataraTigt?ii there are 
some additions in the later period. It was begun in A.D, 1618 and 
completed some time after A.D, 1620-21. 
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For Bengal we have the Riydz-Ms-Samin of Ghul^ Husain 
Salim, which traces the history of the produce from tbe 
Bakhtyar Khalji to A D, 1788, the date of the work. Of work 
Sir jidunath ^rkar writes: “...this book, named 
Salctin, is meagre in facts, mostly incorrect m detail a^d dates, and 
vitiated by looS^ditions, as its author had no 

of the standard Persian authorities who had treated of Bengal as 
a part of their general histories of India.' 

For the history of Gujarat there are several works such as ^e 
Mirdt-i-Sifeendari of Sikandar bin Muhammad which ^ves the hi^ 
tory of Gujarat from the MusHm coniiueEt to A D, 1611, when tte 
wSk was composed. Other Persian works^^e 
by -Ah Muhammad Khan (c. A.D. 1756*1761) and the TorifeM- 
Gujnnfif by Mir Ahu Turab Wall. There is also a valuable history 
of Gujaral written in Arabic, the Zafor-ul-Wdlih bi Mt^nifar we 
Alih of -Abdullah Muhammad bin ‘Umar al-Makki. 

For the history of the BahmanI dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar 
and of the Numm Shabi dynasty of Abmadnagar, we have the Burhan* 
i-Ma-osir of Sayyid -All Tabataba. The author arrived in India in 
c A D 1580 and entered first in the service of the Sultan of Golconda. 
and then that of Burhan Nizam Shah H, from whom the history 
derives its title. The author states in the preface that he commenced 
the work in 1800 A.H. {A.D. l59M592)~the title itself ^mg a 
chronogram giving this date—and it is brought to - 

(A,D. 1595-96). The author seems to have borrowed freely from tde 
Futuh-tts-Sttldtin of Tsimi in describing the reign of ‘Ala-ud^ 
Hasan the first Bahmani Sultan. The TozHrot-ul-Muluk by 
ud-din Shirazi is a history of the 'Adil Shahis of 
and of contemporary Indian and Persian dynasties. In the 
introductory chapter there U a brief account of toe Bah^iu 
Dynasty which corroborates and supplements the BurJten-^ 
Mo-asir on some points. The work was begun in A D. 160^9 ^d 
completed in 1611-12. The author was in the service of Ali Adil 
Shah II (A.D. 1557-1579). and held the office of the Governor of 


Bijapur. 

In addition to the Muslim chronicles there are three Sanskrit 
poetical works dealing with the history of Kishnur, a short account 
of which has been given above-^’ They continue the historical 
narrative of Kalhaua from the middle of the twelfth century do^ 
to the conquest of Kashmir by the Mughul emperor Akbar. Al¬ 
though inferior to Kalhaiia’s Hfijotaraiigmi in litera^ style, these 
workSp particularly the earliest one written hy JonarSjap are of great 
importance, and help us both in correcting and supplementing the 
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statements in Muslim chronicles regarding Kashmir. It may be 
added that these three works have been treated by Muslim historians 
as the basis of tbeir works. 

The bardic chronicles of Rajasthan, written in the form of 
ballads, supply valuable information, though they contain much that 
is merely poetical effusion. 

We possess voluminous literary evidence for the history of 
Vijayanagara, to which reference will be made later. 

A beautiful Sanskrit poem Madhurdvijayam (conquest of 
Madura)) describes the campaigns of Kuna^ Katnpana, son of 
Bukka I, the king of Vijayanagara, against the Muslim Sultan of 
Madura. The poem was written by Kampana's wife Gahgadevi and, 
though written in epic style, contains useful historical information, 
Another historical work relating to Vijayanagara is the AchyutO' 
rdydbhyuddya by Etajanaths, It describes the events in the reign of 
Achyuta Raya, the half-brother and successor of Krishnadeva Raya. 

n. ACCOtTNT OF FOREIGN TRAVELLERS 

In addition to the historical chronicles, we have a very valuable 
source of information in the accounts left by foreign travellers who 
visited India during this period. The most important of them was 
Ibn Batutah, who wrote a detailed account of his travels 
Batutah was his family name, bis personal name being Abu 
‘Abdullah Muhammad. He was bom at Tangier in A.D. 1304 and 
is said to have died at Fez at the age of seventy-four. In A.D. 1325 
he left his home and, passing through various countries in Africa 
and West Asia, crossed the Sindhu in A.D. 1333. It is unneces¬ 
sary for our present purpose to give a detailed account of his travels 
which took him as far as Indonesia and China. Suffice it lo say 
that out of a total of more than 77,000 miles, he covered more than 
14,000 miles in the course of his travels through India, Maldives 
and Ceylon. He stayed in India for about fourteen years {A,D. 1333- 
47) of which about eight years were spent at Delhi (A.D. 133442) 
where he was appointed qdzi by Muhammad bin Tughluq, and 
assigned the office of hospice administrator (A.D, 1334). He enjoyed 
high favours of the emperor at first, but later incurred his displea¬ 
sure and was kept under watch for some time.=‘‘ He was, however, 
restored to royal favour and was offered service, but he declined! 
He was then asked to conduct a royal embassy to China, and he 
agreed to do so (A.D. 1341). But it was not till A.D. 1346 that after 
firing a^umber of places he left Bengal on a ship and sailed to 
Ciuxia via Sumatra and Java. 
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The Jlehla (T«iuels> of Ibn Batutah contains abundant infor¬ 
mation not only on the momentous events of the period, but also 
on the judicial, poUtical and military institutions, and social and 
economic conditions of India. It also throws interesting light on a 
variety of topics such as the postal system and roads, traffic and 
secret intelligence, men and ideas of the age, agricultural products, 
court ceremonies, trade and ahippingp music, etc^ 

As a contemporary account of ^ widely travelled and experi- 
«nced man of wisdom who had ample opportunity of knowing the 
truth, the Rehla of Ibn Batutah occupies a very Important plow 
among the sources of information for the reign of Muhammad bm 
Tughluq. His account is invaluable as it enables us to form a fair 
estimate of the character and achievements of this emperor, who 
was one of the most enigmatic personalities that ever ruled oyer 
a vast kingdom. There is no reason to doubt the general veracity 
pf his accounts, and being a foreigner, he was free from the difli 
culties and embarrassments of a court'Chromder and personal predi¬ 
lections of an Indian historian for the contemporary ruler or his 
family. 

We get a brief account of India in the fourteenth century in 
the Swbh.-ul-A'sho of al-QalqashandL He had, however, never 
visited India, but based his work on those of former travellers and 
geographers. ‘Abd-ur-Razzaq, the Persian Ambassador to the court 
of the Zamorin of Calicut (A.D. 1442), visited Vijayanagara and 
wrote a detailed account of the society and adminislraljon of the 
kingdom. 

We also possess the accounts of some European travellers who 
visited India during the period under review. The Franciscan friar, 
John of Monte Corvino, and Marco Polo visited India, respectively 
on their way to and back from China, during the last decade of the 
thirteenth century. Friar Odoric of Pordenone arrived in In^ 
about A.D. 1321, and Friar Jordanus, probably a little before him 
They were followed shortly afterwards by the Florentine monk 
John of MarignoUi. But the most important, from our point of view, 
was Nicolo Conti, an Italian, who visited Vijayanagara about A.D 
1420, He gave a detailed account of this kingdom to a Papal Secre¬ 
tary who wrote it in Latin. Although this original version is lost, 
we have got its translation in Portugu^e, and an Italian version ol 
the latter. 

Reference may also be made to the famous Portuguese chronicle. 
The Commentaries of the Great Alfonso D'AIboquerqtie. which was 
compiled by Albuquerque’s natural son, Braz d'Albuquerque, from 
the original letters and despatches sent by his father to King Manoet 
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of Portugal, some of which throw light on the relation betwe^ the 
Portuguese and the Sultan of Gujarat. 

Among other European writers may be mentioned Athanasius 
Nikitin, a Russian trader, who visited the BahmanI kingdom (c. A.D, 
1470), Ludovico di Varthema of Bologna in Italy (A.D. ISOS-^}, and 
the Portuguese Duarte Barbosa (A.D, ISOO^lSlG) and Domingos. 
Paes {c. A.D. 1500.2}.23 


m. ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOURCES 

The epigraphic and numismatic sources, though not as im¬ 
portant and valuable as for the pre-Muslim period of Indian History, 
are still of great help in fixing the chronology of events, correcting 
the list of rulers and their dates as given in the cbronicles, and 
determining the approximate limits of a kingdom. In particular, the 
inscriptions of the Hindu rulers of Orissa, the Deccan, and South 
India contain much valuable information that throws an altogether 
new light on the history of these regions. They demonstrate that 
the Muslim chronicles, mentioned above, were written mostly from 
the point of view of Muslim rulers, and generally ignored the poli¬ 
tical activities of the Hindus, who lived outside their dominions. 

The epigraphs have been published mostly in Epiprophlo Indo- 
Afoslemica, Epigraphio Comatica, Epigraphia Jndica, and other anti¬ 
quarian joumals.^^ 


The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi by Edward Thomas 
deals comprehensively with the coins of the period, and is regard¬ 
ed as a standard work on the subject. This has been supplemented 
by the catalogues of coins in different Museums to which full re¬ 
ference will be made in the Bibliography, The following observa¬ 
tions by Lane Pmle may be regarded as a correct estimate of the 
importance of coins as a source of the history of this period: '‘As a 
rule we may look upon Muhammadan coins as the surest founda¬ 
tions for an exact history of the dynasties by which they were issued 
The corns of a Muslim ruler generally go far to establish those out¬ 
ward data in regard to his reign which oriental historians too often 
neglect or mis-state. The year of accession, the extent of his domi¬ 
nion, his relations with the neighbouring powers and with the 
spiritual chief of his religion are all facts for which we may look 
with confidence to his coirs."^? The pagodas of Vijayanagara kings 
and the coins of the Sultans of Madura and Bahman! kingdom are 
also found in large quantities. While the last two follow the models 
of the De^i Sultanate, the legends of the first were at first written 
in either Kannaija or Nagarl and, later, exclusively in Nagart script. 
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As regards the momuoertls of the period, of which a large num* 
her is happily still in a fair state of preservation, it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say much here. They will be treated in detail in the chapter 
on art. 

1, yijr tW life wid writing ef Amir Khusrfiv cf. Life AtmJ Of Aflifr Kfcturav 

by Dr. W. Mirza; and also H/EDp HL 523-01+ 

2^, A vary good summafy of work is- given in die Feraan text publisSied by 
Islaniic Rraesrch pp. XXVn-XXXVtlL 

3. TrBn$iad!d in HltD, ID. end also in JPASB, 1870, pp. 43 fL For a critical 

accoimt see MTMHj 248-50, 

4, HIED, m, 03, 

5. Ibid, 05, For a more faveuteble estinaate oi Baranl as a bistorian, see PIHC^ 
Vn, 276. 

6, HfED, m. 9a 
7+ Ibid, 260*373, 

8, Ibid, 374-88, It was edited by H, B. Hoy (JHASBI-, Wt 61) and tren^lated by 
him (f*, Cu XV* 449), It was used by I^ishta^ and relera to it 

as ODO of his authorities, 

0, MTMH, 353- 

10, The date of the campoation ia given as AJD, 134^ (MTMHj 2S3J and 13^9 
(SastrL Hirtory of South /ndic, 24> both of which »em to be wrong- Acoordiag 
to Rizvi, ^Isaml tifiisbed writing hi book in 751 AD- (AJ>. 1330-1351) (S. A. A. 
Riivi: Adi Turk KaUn BMrm, Abgarh^ 1956, p. 290), 

U. Mr Habib: The Inlermedfote College Aligarh, 1930* 1. MTMH, 3ci* 172, 

251; IL A Ni 2 ami, Etudiei In ifedierMl Jndiafi Hirtorv (Aligarh, 1056), pp. 76 ff.: 
S. A, A, Rirvi, Tughluii Hdrin Bl^rsf: Appendit A, 

12. HIED, ra. 300-47T. 

13, Ibid. 473-522_ 

14, Translated by K. IL Basu tG-OD, LKIB). 

15. Ibid, 4, 

IG, Ibidp Foreword by Jadiiiiath Sarkar^ p. v, 

17* Quoted fjfom an unpublished paper of Dr, Henieedud Dm read at the Asian His¬ 
tory Conference in London (1050), nn which the account of this work is ba$ed. 

18, For these woris see bJbliogrephy+ Ako cL JSffMH, 248*58. 

19, MTMH, £SL 

30, fbtd, S- A A Dlzvi: Tughtuq KoEa Bh&rat, I, p. dha. 

2QurHBS, 50L 
21* VoL Ip 5L 
n, BV* XVb 1. 

T]tnn$lated by M. Husain (G. O. S, CXXtl). The account that follows is based 
on this work. Dr. Husain spells the name as Ibn Battutap but tlie simpler 
lipg adopted in CHI, namely^ Ibn Batdtab, has been followed in this volume. 

34. The stateinent of Dr. Husain that Ibn Batutah was thrown into prison (JVfTMD^ 
250) is not bome out by his own translation of the Hehla- 

25, For a detailed account of these travellers see Foreign Notices oj South India by 
K. A. N. Sastri, 

26, A collecUim of aH insertptiona, pubUshed In Fpigmphia fado-MosfeTnica (ISflT- 
1S3B), chronologically arranged with summaries, ia ^ven by V, S. Bendrey In A 
Study of Muslim Inscriptions (Kamatok Publishing House, Bombay^ 1944). 

27, l^e PooJei Catalogue of Jndion Coins In The British Museum: Thr Sultans of 
DeIMp tnlFoduction, vit 
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CHAPTER U 


THE KHAUl DYNASTY 

1. JAIAL-UD-DEN PiRtJZ SHAH (A.D, 1290-96) 

The accession of Malik Firuz on the throne of Delhi in June 
1290^ as Jal^-ud^Un ETruz Shah caused so much resentment among 
the people of Delhi, that for about a year he thought it prudent 
to remain at Kilughari. The people had became accustomed to the 
rule of the Dbari Turks for about eighty years and saw in Firtiz Shah 
an Afghan usurper who had put an end to the Turkish rule. In 
reality^ the Khaljis were not Afghans as they were erroneously be¬ 
lieved to be, but Turks who had been settled for a long time in 
the region of Afgh^ist^ called Khalj, lying on either side of the 
Helmand, and had adopted Afghw manners and customs. They had 
migrated to Hindusthin in the wake of the Ghaznavid and the 
Ghurid invasions as weU as the Mongol pressure in Central Asia 
and Afghanistan. Jalal-ud-dtn Firuz made Kilughari his capital, 
completed the unfinished palace and gardens of Kaigubid, and in¬ 
structed his courtiers and followers to build their houses around the 
palace. Thus Kilughari soon became a beautiful suburb of Delhi 
humming with life. 

The Khalji revolution put an end to the supremacy of the 
Hbari Turks. Firuz, of course, did not exclude them from office, 
appointed his own relations to positions of trust Malik 
Chhajju, nephew of Balban and the only survivor of the late royal 
family, was allowed to retain the fief of Kara-Manikpur. The office 
of chief minister (tcozlr) was conferred on Khvlja Khatir, who had 
held it under Balban and Kaiqubad. Fakhr-ud-dm, the fcottofil of 
Delhi, continued to hold his position. The king’s eldest son obtain¬ 
ed the title of Khan Khanan; the secsond, Arkali Khan, and the third, 
Qadr Khin. His younger brother was ennobled as Yaghrush Khia 
and appointed army minister (’Sriz-i-mumalifc). His nephews, 
‘Ala-ud-din and Almas Beg, obtained important posts in the roval 
household, while his relation, the witty but bluntly frank Malik 
Ahmad Chap, was appointed deputy master of the ceremonies. 

Never was a ruler a greater misfit in his time than the first 
Khalji king of Delhi. A pious and God fearing Muslim, Firuz was 
an old man of seventy when he came to the throne. His innate 
good nature, combined with weakness bom of old age, made him 
unduly kind and generous, and deprived him of those manly quali- 
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ties which are necessary for kingship.^ The valiant governor of 
Samann who had ably repelled the series of Mongol invasious, was 
very different from the Khaljl king who would raise the siege of 
Ranthambhor, considering ten such forts not worth a single hair of 
a Muslim, One could appreciate the man in Firus, when he dis¬ 
mounted from his horse and stood with tears in his eyes before 
the Red Palace of Balban as the melancholy thought arose in his 
mind how often he had stood in awe before the same throne, but 
bis Khaljt followers could see in it nothing but sentimental rubbish 
attempting to cover his mhrmity. 

Wfliik Chhajju was the first to take advantage of FiTtiz Shah’s 
reckless leniency, for as a Balbanite he could press his claim to 
the throne of Delhi and count on the support of its populace. Joined 
by Amir 'Ali, the sar-jendar, governor of Awadh and other old 
adherents of Balban, Malik Chhajju, just a few months after the 
accession of Firuz, set up independent authority at Kara and march¬ 
ed towards Delhi with a large force, He was, however, defeated 
near BatEun and took to flight. Being hotly pursued, he was cap¬ 
tured along with his lieutenants, and was brought before the King 
at Badaun in fetters. Firiiz not only released them, but entertained 
them and even expressed his appreciation of their loyalty to their 
former sovereign. To MaUk Aiunad Chap's grave warning that 
such conduct on the part of a sovereign was unseemly and injudi¬ 
cious, tending to encourage rebellion, the old King replied that he 
would rather renounce the throne than shed the blood of Muslims. 
Malik Chhajju’s flef of Kara was given to the King's nephew and 
son-in-law, 'Ala-ud-din, for his gallant participation In the campaign. 

Firiiz SMh’s lenient and mild poilicy fostered disloyal ambition 
among the nobles who interpreted it as the result of his weakness, 
They were confirmed in their opinion by the King’s treatment of 
the fhags, who were a perpetual menace in the environs of Delhi, 
A thousand of these professed robbers and murderers were captur¬ 
ed, but the King merely sent them to Bengal where they had fuU 
freedom to cany on their criminal activities. In a drinking party 
some of the nobles even made the proposal of killing FlrOz and 
offering the throne to Tij-ud-din Kuchi, who was a prominent 
nobleman and a member of the fsnious Torty*. When Firiiz re¬ 
ceived this report, he sent for the conspirators and challenged them 
in an open duel, but his indignation was easily calmed down by 
the flattering words of one of them, Flruz pardoned them all, though 
they were dismissed from the court for a year with warning. 

The proverbial leniency of Firflz, however, failed on one occa¬ 
sion, Sidi Mauls, a saint who had migrated from Persia, was a 
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disciple of Shaikh Farid-ud-dln Ganj-i-Shakar of AjCldhan and 
had settled at Delhi early in the reign of Balban. From the conflict¬ 
ing accounts in the chronicles, it is difficult to say whether ne was 
really a saint or a charlatan. He offered prayers but never visited 
a mosque. He practised strict austerity, employed no maid or slave 
in his household, and accepted no offering, but maintained a hospice 
where a large number of people were sumptuously fed every day, 
Some believed that he possessed the knowledge of alchemy and 
magic, while some suspected that he was a pensioner of the thaps, 
but most probably he was financed by Khaq Khanan, the King's, 
eldest son. In spite of the warning of bis preceptor, SidI Maula 
associated himself with politics and soon became the favourite of 
Khan Khanin, and in consequence the enemy of Arkali Khan, the 
second son of Firuz. Indeed, his hospice became the rendezvous of 
the malcontents among the old Turkish nobility who could not re¬ 
concile themselves to the Khalji regime. Sid! Maula became a power 
and could count on some 10,000 men as his followers, and no wonder 
that his hospice with its regular nocturnal gatherings soon became 
the centre of political intrigue. There was a conspiracy to assassi¬ 
nate Firuz on the occasion of Friday prayer, proclaim Sidi MauLl as 
the Caliph, and marry him to a daughter of Nasir-ud-dln Malmaud. 
The plot, however, leaked out on account of the betrayal of one 
of the members, and the conspirators were arrested in time. They 
did not confess the guilt; custom did not sanction torture, and the 
juries would not sanction ordeal by fire. The King transferred JaM 
Kflshanl. one of the ring-leaders, to Badaun, punished some and 
exiled others, and asked his courtiers to avenge him on Sidi 
MauLa. As soon as the saint was brought captive to the royal pre¬ 
sence, he was slashed with a rarer and stabbed with a packing 
needle by a man belonging to a hostile sect, and then trampled to 
death under the feet of an elephant by order of Arkali Khan (1291). 
Sidi Mania’s death, according to Barani, was followed immediately 
by a dust storm that darkened the day and shortly afterwards 
drought and famine took a heavy toll of human lives. All this vi'as 
interpreted by the historian Barani and the pious orthodox section 
as expressions of heaven’s wrath for mrirder of the saint. The Sidi 
Maula affair may be regarded as the last attempt of the Ilbari party 
to recover its lost ground. It was not possibly altogether accident^ 
that Khan Khanan, who was the chief disciple of Sidi Maul^ 
died soon after, and Arkali Khan became heir apparent. 

Shortly after, Firuz led an expedition to Ranthambhor, leaving 
Arkali Khan as regent at the capital. On the way the troops cap¬ 
tured Jhain, and the King, though he appreciated the art and archi¬ 
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tectuie of its temples, did not fail to show his iconoclastic aeai by 
ordering their destruction and despatching the fragments of their 
idols to Delhi, to be thrown near the gates of the Jami* mosque to 
be trodden upon by alL The Rana of Ranthambhor shut himself up 
in the fort, and Firua decided not to besiege it. When Ahmad Chap 
protested against it, he remarked that he did not consider ten such 
forts worth a single hair of a Muslim, and returned to Delhi on 
June 3, 1291. 

In A.D. 1292, a vast horde of Mongols, estimated to be between 
100,000 and 150,000, invaded India under the command of a grand¬ 
son of Hulagii and penetrated as far as Sunam. Firuz, who had long 
served as the warden of the marches, met the Mongol advance guard 
and defeated it, but afraid to face the main force of the invaders, 
made peace with them. Ulghu, a descendant of Chingiz Khan, 
accepted Islam with 4,000 followers. They were settled in the sub* 
urbs of Delhi and came to be known as the ‘New Muslims'. Towar^ 
the end of the year, Firuz took Mandor^ and made a second raid 
into Jliain. 

the centre of political gravity shifting from 
the old King to his ambitious nephew, ‘Ala-ud-din, the gov. 
emor of Kara, whose personal ambition was incited by the dis¬ 
affected nobles who were behind MaUk Chhajju. They suggested 
to him the possibility of a successful ctnip with proper finance, the 
lack of which was the cause of Chhajjti's failure, 'Ala-ud-din's un¬ 
happy relations with his wife, the daughter of Firuz, also prompted 
him to undertake a profitable, though perilous, undertaking with a 
view to taming her who was a veritable shrew. Towards the end 
of 1292, * Ala-ud-din obtained permission of the King, who had just 
captured Mandor, for a raid into Bhiba. After a surprise attack 
on it, ‘Ala-ud-din returned to Delhi with an enormous booty among 
which were some metal idols which were laid down before the 
Badaun gate to be trampled by the faithful. He was rewarded by 
the King with the addition of Awadh to his governorship of Kara. 
Emboldened by royal favour and the steadily waning reputation of 
Firuz, he sought and obtained the King’s permission for a raid into 
Chanderi and remission of the revenues of Kara and Awadh to en¬ 
able him to raise a fresh army for the purpose. 'Ala-ud-din set 
out on February 26. 1296,'* with an army of 3,000 or 4,000 horse 
and 2,000 infantry, ostensibly for Chanderi but in reality for Deva- 
giri [Deogir, modern Daulatabad), about whose fabulous wealth he 
had beard during his Bhilsa campaign. Malik ‘Ala-ul-MuIk, uncle 
of the historian Eaianl, was left at Kara as his deputy with instruc- 
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tion to send false reports to Delhi with a view to allaying the 
King's suspicion about his movements. Passing through Chanderl 
and Bhilsa, he marched straight to EUichpur, the northemmost out¬ 
post of the Yidava kingdom of IDevagiii, where he halted for two 
days and posed himself as a disaffected noblwnan of the Delhi 
court seeking ^rvice under the Raja of Rajahmundry. At the pass 
of Lasura, some twelve mUes west of Devagiri, 'Ala-ud-din met 
with stubborn resistance from Kanha, governor of the place, who 
was greatly helped by two women, possibly rulers of principalities 
under him. Defeating them, ‘Ala-ud-din appeared before Devagirl 
at an opportune moment, when, as he had already been informed 
fay his scouts, the Yadava ruler Ramachandra (or Ramadeva} had 
sent awav the main army to the frontier under his son, whose name 
is usually taken to be Sankara but seems to be really Siijghajja.® 
Ramachandra was, therefore, forced to take shelter within the fort. 
‘All-ud-din thoroughly plundered the city and gave out that his army 
was but the advance guard of the main force of 20,000 horse that was 
following. The Yadava king, suffering from lack of provisions and 
apprehending the enemy’s strength, sued for peace at the end of a 
week. As ^Ala-ud-din was in a hurry to return from the unauthorised 
campaign, he accepted Ramachandra's proposals and concluded a 
treaty. Meanwhile Sihghapa, on learning of the Muslim invasion, 
had hastened towards the capital with a large army®* and, ignoring 
his father’s remonstrance not to violate the treaty, attacked 'Ala-ud- 
din. The Muslim troops were seised with panic and would possibly 
have lost the battle but for the timely arrival of the contingent of 
Nusrat Khan which ^All-udHdin had left in charge of the investment 
of the fort ii^ediately after the renewal of hostiliUea, This turned 
the tide, as it was mistaken by the Devagiri troops for the alleged 
20,000 horse that was following, and they retreated in confusion. 

-ud-oin now pressed the siege and Ramachandra was forced, due 
to the shortage of provisions, to sue for peace again. The Khalii 
adventurer now dictated harder terms. Besides the booty in horses 
and elephants, he obtained huge indemnity, promise of the annual 
revenue of ElUchpur and the hand of a daughter of Ramachandra. 
Twenty-five days after his arrival et Devagiri. he left it, and with 
gr^t speed returned to Kara on June 3, 129S, storming the fort of 
Asirgarh on the way. 

‘Ali-ud-dTn's brilliant campaign in the Deccan, which was to 
him a term incognita and several hundred miles away from his base 
was an extraordinary exploit. It marked the first step in Islam'^ 
march into the South, and made him, the governor of Karfi, the king 
of Delhi. Delhi was really conquered at Devagiri, for it was the 
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gold of the Deccan that paved the way for 'Ala-nd-din's accession to 
the throne. 

During his absence "A3J-ud-din"s deputy at Kara had ei£pla!ned 
his silence to the Sultan as due to his constant exertions in subduing 
refractory kingdoms; and Firuz^ who had great affection for his 
nephew^ was easily convinced in spite of the warning of some of the 
nobles. Early in 1296 the King marched with his army to Gwalior 
and it was there that he first learnt of his nephew's secret venture 
into the Deccan and of his return with immense wealth. FlxQz not 
only turned a deaf ear to the waming of Ahmad Chap^ but admonish¬ 
ed him for his advice to intercept 'Ala-^ud-din at ChanderL The 
King returned to Delhi and. shortly after^ received a letter from his 
nephew at Kara, begging his pardon for undertaking an expedition 
without his leave and promising to return all the treasures he had 
obtained, 'Ala-ud-din followed this by sending another letter to his 
brother Almas Beg to the effect that he was repentant for his mis¬ 
conduct and was so panic-stricken that he would either leave for 
Bengal or commit suicide, and would not feel convinced of royal 
pardon unless the King would piersonally come to Kara and take him 
to Delhi, Almas Beg showed his brother's letter to Firuz who, 
moved by affection and lure of the Deccan gold, soon left for Kara by 
river with his trusted nobles; while the army, one thousand horse, 
proceeded by land. *Ala-ud-dIn, as he received the report of the 
King's departure from Delhi, crcsssed the Ganga (Ganges) and moved 
to Manikpur with his army and treasures. When the boats of the 
King reached Kara, Abnas Beg, who had arrived before, received 
him and persuaded him to meet his nephew alone, as any armed 
escort would frighten 'Ali-ud-din, while to the suspicious nobles of 
the King he explained the presence of *Ala~ud-din's army in battle 
array as but the befitting arrangement to accotd his uncle a royal 
reception in which the treasures would be delivered. So, accom¬ 
panied by a small number of imarmed nobles^ Flruz proceeded to 
the other bank 'as a father goes to his son's house*. '‘Ala-ud-din 
received his uncle as he landed at Manikpur and fell at his feet. The 
King raised him up, assured him of his never-failing affection and* 
lovingly taking his hand, led him towards his barge, when Muham¬ 
mad SaUm at the preconcerted signal attacked FirSz with his sword. 
Wounded, the old King ran towards the river crying: *Ah^ you 
wretch, "Ala-ud-din! What have you done?*, when another assassin 
Ikhtyar-ud-din Hud* who had pui^ued him, threw him down and* 
cutting off bis head, presented it to *Ala-ud-dm (Ju!y 20, 1296). The 
King's attendants were all put to death: but Ahmad Chap was able 
by difficult marches through rain to lead the army back to Delhi. 

IT 
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n, ‘ALA-UD-DiN KHALJi (A.D, 1296*1316} 

1, Ccnuoltdation 0 / Power 

The severed head of JaJal-ud*diQ Firyz Shah was yet dripping 
with blood, when the royal canopy was raised over the head of 
*Ala-ud*din, and he was proclaimed king. The head of the murder* 
ed Sultdn was placed on a spear and paraded through Kara and 
MiniJepur and then through Awadh. The new king rewarded his 
followers with titles and promotions. Almas Beg obtained the title 
of Ulugh Khan; Uizabr-ud-din, Zafar Khiin; Malik Sanjar, Alp 
Khan; and Malik Nusrat, Nusrat Khan; while others were promoted 
to higher ranks. But Delhi was still in the hands of Finiz Shah’s 
men and *Ala-ud-din hesitated to march on the capital during the 
rains against Arkali Khan who was an able general. The rashness 
of Firuz Shah’s widow, however, favoured his cause. She hastened 
to proclaim her youngest son Qadr Khan as king under the title 
Rukn*ud*din Ibrahim, Setting aside the claim of the elder son Arkali 
Khmi who was at Multan. Consequently Arkali Khan became com¬ 
pletely alienated from his mother, and his partisans refused to 
recognize her nominee* These divisions in Firuz Shah's family 
offered 'Ala-ud-din the opportunity to march on Delhi, and he 
advanced ‘with iron in one hand and gold in the other’. The gold of 
Devagiri, which he now lavishly distributed, enabled him to gather 
a large army exceeding 60,000 horse and 60,000 foot. During the 
height of the rainy season ‘Ala-ud-din marched by way of Badaun 
and Baran, where he was joined by some of the prominent Jalali 
nobles who had been sent by the queen-mother to oppose him. The 
infection spread to Delhi as well, where many of the nobility aban¬ 
doned the cause of Rukn-ud-din in favour of his powerful cousin. 
As 'Ali-ud-din approached Delhi, the boy king came out to offer 
resistance; but as the entire left wing of his army deserted to the 
enemy, he with his mother, led by the loyal Ahmad Chap, left for 
Multan. ‘Ala-ud-din then made his triumphal entry into the capital 
on October 22, 1296,^ and took up his residence in the Red Palace 
of Ealban, where he was formally enthroned. By lavish distribu¬ 
tion of wealth he gained, rather purchased, the loyalty of all sec¬ 
tions of people. 

‘Ala-ud-dm lost no time in sending Ulugh Khin and Zafar Khan 
to Multan against his cousins, the sons of the late king. At the head 
of a force between 30,000 and 40,000 they besieged Multan and 
compelled Arkali Khan and Hukn-ud-din Ibrahim to surrender. They 
were taken captive, and near Hansi they, with their brother-in-law 
Ulghu Khan and Ahmad Chap, were blinded by the express order 
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of ‘AlS-ud-din- Later on, the two brothers were put to death, while 
their mother was kept under close custody at Delhi, 

Nusrat Khan was now appointed minister (wazir), but as he 
became unpopular he was transferred to Kara, while his lieutenant 
at Kara, ‘Ala-'Ul^mulk, was appointed to the position of kotwai of 
Delhi, Shortly after ^Ala-ud-din’s accession, a horde of 100,000 
Mongols led by Kadar invaded the Punjab and advanced as far as 
the environs of Lahore. Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan defeated them 
near Jalandhar and drove them back with great slaughter (February 
7. 1208), 

The victory enhanced the prestige of 'All-ud-din, who now 
meted drastic punishments to those nobles, whose loyalty he had 
recently purchased by bribes, as he considered them too fickle. Some 
were put to death; some were blinded; some imprisoned for life; 
and the property of all was confiscated. Thus the master traitor 
punished all those who were guilty of infidelity, 

2, Early Campaigns 

In the latter half of 1298,^ *A3a-ud-din sent an expedition under 
Ulugh Kh^ and Nusrat Khan to Gujarat whose wealth and flourish¬ 
ing ports attracted his attention. Ulugh Khan invaded Jaisahner 
during his march and, after he joined Nusrat Khan, the two generals 
made an unsuccessful raid on Chi tor. They invaded Gujarat and 
took its capital Anhilwara. The Vaghela king Kania (Rai Karan 
of the Muslim chronicles) offered some resistance near Ahmadabud 
but being defeated by Ulugh Khan, took to flight. His queen 
Kamall Devi and his treasures, however, fell into the hands of tlie 
invaders,® Gujarati sources, including Merutunga’s Vichareiren^ a 
contemporary work, ascribe ^Ala-ud-din’s attack and Muslim success 
to the betrayal of Kanja’s minister Madhava. There may be some 
truth in the story, though we cannot be quite definite about it. The 
Muslim generals advanced as far as Surat and then marched into 
Saurashtra, where they captured the city of Somanltha. The famous 
temple of SomanStha was plundered, and its idol, which had been 
set up after its sack by Mahmud of Ghazni, was sent to Delhi, where 
it was laid down for the faithful to tread upon. Nusrat Khan plund¬ 
ered the rich port of Cambay and obtained an immense booty. He 
also secured there the handsome young Hindu slave named KafCr 
who was known as Hazardinarl as his master had originally bought 
him for one thousand dinfirs. According to WassSf the invaders 
thoroughly sacked the country and ruthlessly slaughtered its people. 

After establishing Muslim authority in GujarSt, the victorious 
generals set out for the capital, hut on the way troubles broke out 
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near Jalor over the distribution of the plunder. The soldiers were 
subjected to brutal torture to extort confession, and they, mostly ‘New 
Muslims’, revolted and lulled Nusrat Khan's brother and a nephew 
of the King. Nusrat Khan and Ulugh Kh^ were, however, etjual 
to the occasion. I’hey rallied the loyal soldiers by beat of drums, 
defeated the rebels and pursued them with great slaughter. The 
chief conspirator escaped to the court of the Hindu chieftains, but 
Ala-ud-din punished them by imprisoning their wives and children 
Even this did not allay the wrath of Nusrat Khan, who delivered 
the wives of his brother’s murderers to the scavengers of Delhi: 
^le their children were cut to pieces in their mothers’ presence. 
TOis wanton brutaLty is condemned with righteous indignation bv 
the contemporary chronicler Baranl. 


In the same year that he sent Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan to 
^nquer Gujarat, ‘Ala*ud-dln had to despatch Zafar KJi^ against the 
Mongols, who had invaded India under Saldi and captured Sehwan 
(Siw^fan®}, Zafar Khan invested the fortress and. having recovered 

^ number of prisoners including 
&ldi and his brother. This easy and brilliant achievement of Zafa? 
^ made him a hero, but bred jealous apprehension of the King 
had iu^d^ victories in Multan and Gujarat he 


ambition now knew no bounds. He conceived the 
and imagined that Uke the Prophet 
four companions, namely Abu Bakr, ’Umar, ‘Us^ 

7 t K-k- ^ valiant and faithful generals: Ulugh Khin 

Zafar Khan Nusrat Khan and Alp Khan. He dreamed It 

V Alexander the Second (Siiandar 

SanO on his coi^ as well as in the public prayers. Although his 

sLak^outTh^mt?^ absurdity of his extravagant plans, none^dared 
speak out the truth. It was the fcottwdl of Delhi, 'Ala-ul-Mulk who 
on being consulted, at great personal risk, costly ad^ 

King by pointmg out that religion sprang from div^e inspiration 
and not from human intellect and wisdom: it was the fim^^tion of 
prophets, not of kings; and that world conquest would be inexne- 
dient. when there were so many kingdoms in India which remain^ 
unconquercd. and while his kingdom was facing the great OenaS 
of Mongol invasions. ‘Ala-ul-Mulk's homily ^ned^thl f 

Ala-ud-din who not only confessed his errors but amntv j 
the kotwdl and assured him that he would act accordingly?^ awarded 

The soundness of the fcottoal's advice was soon confix *. 
serious Mongol invasion of India towards the end of ! 

hord. o, 200,000 M.„g„U undo, Q„.,u*h Khvdjl" S„dtr« 
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Chingiz Khati, crossed the Sindhu and marched to the vidnity oi 
Delhi to invest the city and conquer the country. People from the 
surrounding districts flocked to the capital in panic and crowded 
its streets, markets and mosques. The situation became grave, as 
the enemy blockaded the capital and threatened it with starv'ation. 
‘Ala-ud-din marched to Kili, north of the capital, and attacked the 
Mongols. Though 'Ala-ud-din repulsed the enemy’s attack on the 
centre, it was Zafar Khan who took the offensive; he charged the 
Mongol left vehemently and drove them back with terrible slaughter, 
till lie was surrounded and outnumbered by the enemy. He lost 
his life fighting to the end, as he received no reinforcement either 
from Ulugh Khan who commanded the left wing or from the King, 
both of whom were jealous of the hero. Zafar Khan’s valour struck 
terror into the enemy’s heart and the Mongols beat a hasty retreat 
the samfr night under the cover of darkness. For 'Ala-ud-din it was 
a double victory: the defeat of the powerful enemy and the death 
of a too powerful servant. 

The strong fortress of Ranthambhor, which had baffled Jalal- 
ud-din, now attracted the attention of his ambitious nephew for two 
reasons: one was its strate^cal importance as one of the strongest 
fortresses of Hindusthan and the other, the a^lum given to the 
Mongol rebels by its ruler Hamlr Deva. 'Ala-ud-din despatched 
Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan against the Chauhan prince, and in 
due course the Khalji troops besieged the fort of Ranthambhor. 
Nusrat Khan was fatally struck by a missile thrown by the garrison. 
’The besiegers, disheartened by this incident, were surprised by the 
Rajputs and forced to retreat. ‘Ala-ud-din, therefore, marched in 
person towards Ranthambhor with a large army. On the way at 
■nipat, about twelve miles east of Delhi, an attempt was made by 
his nephew Akat Khan to murder him, but the plan failed. 

‘AlS'Ud-din now marched on to Ranthambhor, which Ulugh 
Khan had meanwhile besieged again. During the progress of the 
siege the King received report that his sister’s sons, 'Umar Khin, 
governor of Radiun, and Mangu Khan, governor of Awadh, had re¬ 
volted. They were, however, soon captured and sent to Rantham¬ 
bhor, where their eyes were gouged out in the presence of the King, 
and tlieir families and followers were put to death. 

Close on the heels of the abortive revolt of his nephews came 
the report of a serious insurrection at Delhi (May, 1301), led by 
an old officer named Hiji Maula. He killed the fcotteaE of Delhi, 
plundered the treasury, and raised to the throne a Sayyid popularly 
known as Shihinshah, who was descended through his mother from 
Iltutmish. 'Ald-ud-din, who received the report of this outbreak 
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three days later, despatched Malik Hamld-ud-dln, entitled Aralr-i- 
Kuh, to Delhi, Hamid-ud-din was able to defeat the rebels and put 
Haji Maula as well as the puppet king to death. 

‘Ala-ud-dm now carried on. the siege of Ranthambhor with great 
vigour and infused fresh morale into his troops, who had begun to 
despair of success before the impregnable walls of the fort. Ulti¬ 
mately, shortage of provisions led to famine, which put the garrison 
to extreme hardship. Hatnir Deva sent his minister Eanmal to 
*Ala-ud-din to negotiate peace, but he deserted to the invaders along 
with his followers. As there was no hope, women performed jauhar; 
Hamir Deva with his Rijputs died fighting; and the fort capitulated 
on July 11, 1301. ‘Ala-ud-din put to death Raninal and other Raj¬ 
puts who had joined him and had proved faithless to their master. 


3. ATein Reputations 

The series of revolts, referred to above, convinced 'Ala-ud-din 
that there was something amiss in the existing state of things. Al¬ 
ready, while he was engaged in the siege of Ranthambhor, he had 
consulted the prominent counsellors, and after careful deliberations 
he had come to the conclusion that four factors were responsible 
for the disease in the body poliUc. Firstly, the King was negUgent 
and Ignorant of the condition of people. Secondly, drinking led 
to convivial gatherings, which were the most fruitful breeding 
grounds of conspiracies. Thirdly, intermarriage and frequent dis- 
coiiree among the nobles made them a compact body dangerous to 
the State. Fourthly, wealth gave the people both power and leisure 
lOT evil thoughts and rebellions.^* After returning to EJelhi^ ‘Ala- 
ud-din took active remedial measures so that such rebellions might 
not recur in future. By a stroke of his pen he revoked all grants 
and pensions and resumed aU lands, which were held as milk (pro¬ 
prietory rights), iTiam (gifts), idraraf (pensions) and waqf (pious 
endowments), all of which were almost exclusively held by 
Muslims. JO State officials were instructed to extort money from the 
prople with extreme sternness and, according to the contemporary 
chronicler, the instructions were so faithfully carried out that ex¬ 
cepting the big nobles and the officers of the State or wealthy mer¬ 
chants and bankers, no one possessed gold. The result was that 
people had to remain so busy about earning their Hvelihood that 
they had hardly any time to think of rebellion. The second raea- 
‘Ala-tid-din adopted was to establbh a network of espionage. 
y w cb he kept himself informed of the doings of the nobles and all 
occureences of importance to the State. Even the activities of the 
people in the market place were reported to the king; and so effi- 
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dent was the intelligence service that the nobles did hardly dare 
to speak among themselves in public. The third measure of Ala- 
ud-din was prohibition. The sale and use of wine and intoxicating 
drugs were strictly forbidden at Delhi: and drastic punisliment 
was meted out to those who were guilty of violation. ‘Ala nd-^ 
hmiself set the example by abstaining from drink, breaking all wme 
vessels, and emptying his cellar into the streets. But m spite of 
the vigorous supervision of the Intelligence Department and the 
brutal punishments given to the offenders, Delhi could not be made 
absolutely dry. The King bowed to the reality and permitted the 
private manufacture and use of drink* Drin^ng was, however, 
restrained as its public sale and use were prohibited, and convivial 
parties were stopped. ‘Alh-ud-din’s objective was political and not 
moral; and it was realized* The fourth measure of the King prohi¬ 
bited aU sorts of gatherings in the bouses of nobility and inter¬ 
marriage between members of the nobles without his special leave* 

4. Measures against the Hindus 
'Ala-ud-din next turned his attention to check the power and 
influence of the Hindu officials named khiit, chaudhti, and m^ad- 
dam.^’ The first term, otherwise unknown, probably signified the 
class Inter known as zamindar, while the other two Quoted res¬ 
pectively, the headman of pargamw and villages. 
classes of people were hereditary collectors of revenue on behalf of 
the King, and it was alleged that they appropriated to themselves 
as much of the State revenue as they could, evaded pa 3 rment of 
taxes, and even ignored the Government. As the chronicler descnbes, 
they ‘ride upon fine horses, wear fine clothes, shoot with Persian 
bows, make war upon each other, and go out hunting. *. and hold 
drinking and convivial parties’. ‘Ala-ud-dm sought to curb their 
powers by depriving them of all the special privileges which they 
enjoyed at the expense of the State. The standard of the revenu^ 
demand was rais^ to one-half of the gross produce. The perqui¬ 
sites realized by the chiefs were abolished and all concessions with¬ 
drawn; they were to pay land-revenue at the full rate and their 
land was to be brought under assessment; and all discriminations 
wete done aw'ay with between the chief and the humblest peasant 
(JcfiiTt and baldhciTl. The land-revenue was to be assessed by the 
method of measurement on the basis of standard yields. Though 
the system did exist in India before the Muslim conquest, Ala-ud- 
dm was the first MusUm ruler who introduced it; and it certainly 
marked an advance upon the sharing system, which was then preva¬ 
lent. Besides, the King imposed two new taxes: a graring-tax on 
all milch cattle and a house-tax. As a result of these legislations. 
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the objectives of the Mng were realized, though it may be question¬ 
ed if the measures were economically sound. The motives of 'Ala¬ 
ud-din were decidedly political. The high revenue-demand 
impoverished the peasants so much that the \'ery source of the 
rei'enue-collectors for extra profit was dried up, while the assess¬ 
ment of their land reduced them to the condition of peasants; and 
besides the loss of perquisites they had now to pay additional taxes. 
In a sense the regulations were favourable to the peasants, as the 
revenue-collectors had also to bear the burden along with them. If 
the contemporary chronicler is to be believed, these regulations were 
strictly enforced. The chiefs (fchtlts) and the headmen of pargaruu 
as w’ell as villages—-they were all Hindus—were so much impoverish¬ 
ed that no gold or silver was to be found in the houses of the 
Hindus; they could not afford to procure horses or weapons; and 
their wives had to serve for wages in the houses of the Muslims. 
“The people”, we are told by Barani, "were brought to such a state 
of obedience that one revenue officer would string twelve kkats, 
Tnicqaddams and chaudhrxs together by the neck and enforce pay¬ 
ment by blows.” Great credit was due to the deputy minister of 
finance, Sharaf QiinT, and his officials for the efficient operation 
of these regulations; but they became so unpopular that no one 
would offer the hand of his daughter to a revenue officer.'*® 

Two points should be noticed in connection with these regula¬ 
tions. They operated mainly in the central portion of the kingdom, 
and the victims of these measures were Hindus. It has been urged 
by some scholarp'3 that "when ‘Aia-ud-din had not spared the 
Muslims or hesitated to deprive them of peculiar privileges, there 
was no reason why he should have shown any favour to the Hindu 
officials”. There are, however, good grounds to believe that in 
dealmg with the Hindus, ‘Ala-ud-dm was also actuated by communal 
considerations. This clearly follows from the prefatory remarks 
wth which Barani introduces these regulations. The following is a 
literal translation of the passage by Moreland: "Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dln 
demanded from learned men rules and regulations, so that the 
Hindu should be ground down, and property and possessions, which 

are the cause of disaffection and rebellion, should not remain in 
his house" 


Moreland adds that the Hindu in the above passage refers to 

the upper classes and not the peasants,le but this interpretation is 
at least doubtful. But whatever it may mean Barani leaves no 
doubt that the measures were dictated as much by political consi 
f by ^tied against the Hindus. Sven on general ground 
the attitude of the Sultan to the Hindus must be regarded as very 
different from that adopted towards the Muslims. Some privileges 
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were taken away from the latter, but there was no question of 
deliberately reducing them, as a chws, to a state of ipinding pover^ 
and abject humiliation, which was the lot of the Hindus as descnb- 
ed above OJi the authority of EaraniJ® 

This view is fully confirmed by the statement of Q5zi Mughis- 
ud-din of Bayana whom the King consulted as to the legality of 
these measures and certain other questions. Mughi^ud-din whole¬ 
heartedly justified ‘Ala-ud-din’s rigorous policy towards the Hindus 
and pointed out that Islamic law sanctioned sterner principle, so 
much so that, "if the revenue collector spits into a Hindu s mouth 
the Hindu must open his mouth to receive it without hesitation. 

The QaTl, however, declared mutilaUon, torture and other barbarous 
punishments prescribed by the king as un-IsHmic and illegal; while 
he condemned ‘Ala-ud-i^'s appropriation of the wealth of l>eva^ri 
and his huge expenditure as unlawful, as the king had no unbmited 
rights upon the public treasury; “all the krors of money and valu¬ 
ables wluch you take from the treasury and bestow ui»n your 
women, you will have to answer for in the day of account". Wa- 
ud-din, who got excited during the discussion, spoke not a word to 
the Qazi and retired. As the Qaai next day proceeded to the court 
from home, he was prepared for death, and hade his fan^y farewell. 
He received a pleasant shock, however, when he was kindly receiv¬ 
ed and presented with a robe and a thousand tunicas by the King, 
who appreciated his opinion. The King said that he did not kruw 
what was lawful and unlawful, but followed what he thought to be 
for the good of the State or suitable for the emergency. Here we 
have ^Ala-ud-din’s conception of sovereignty, in which the State was 
to be independent of the'uloffli’. As Barani says: TVhen he became 
king, he came to the conclusion that policy and government are one 
thing, and the rules and decrees of law are another, Boyal com¬ 
mands belong to the king, legal decrees rest upon the judgment of 
qdrts and mu/fis.' He was gratified to learn that his treatment oi the 
Hindus was in full accordance with Islamic law and assured the Qasi 
that he had given orders that the Hindus shall not be allowed to 
possess more than what is required for a bare subsistence. 

5, Expedition to Warongal and Chifor 

Towards the end of 1302 or in the beginning of the next year, 
"Al5-ud-din sent an expedition to Warangal under the commani^f 
Fakhr-ud-din Jauna'''' and Chhajju, nephew of Nusrat Khan. The 
expedition which started from Kara took the eastern route t roug 
Bengal and Orissa. The chroniclers are silent about the reason 
why this unusual route was preferred to the easier and shorter one 
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through Ellichpur, It is quite possible, as K. S* Lai suggests, that 
‘Ala-ud-din, who was cousolidating his position in Northern India, 
sent the expedition both against Shams-ud-din Firuz of Bengal 
who had assumed the title of Sultdn and asserted independence^ 
as well as against the kingdom of Telingana. The account of the 
expedition, as given in the Muslini chronicles, is meagre. From 
the South Indian Hindu sources it appears that the Muslim amajr 
penetrated into the heart of Telingana and reached the vicinity of 
Warangal. The invaders were badly defeated by the Telingana 
army and forced to beat a hasty retreat. ’8 The inglorious end of 
the expedition possibly explains the indifference of the Muslim 
chroniclers. 


On January £9, 1303, ‘Ala-ud-din set out on his memorable 
campaign for the conquest of Chitor. On arrival at Chitor. he 
surrounded the town and raised his canopy on a hillock known as 
Chiton. He then besieged the fort with a strong array, but receiv¬ 
ed strong resistance from the Hajputs under Rapa Ratan Singh. No 
impression was made on the fortress by the attacks of catapults 
and ballistae, nor could It be scaled by ladders fpfishib). The Raj¬ 
puts offered heroic resistance for about seven months and then,, 
after the women had perished in the dames of jouhar, the fort 
surrendered on August 26, 1303. Thirty thousand Rajputs were 
put to the sword. According to the Rajput sources Hatan Singh 
was among the slain on the battlefield, while Muslim chroniclers, 
Amir Khusrav and ‘Isami, state that the R^ of Chitor survived the 
battle and his life was spared by the king. Ratan Singh, however 
IS he^d of no more after the fall of Chitor. ‘AlS-ud-din remained 
at Chitor for some days, and during this period many temples were 
destroyed and the population became victims of the fury of hb 
soldiery. He returned to Delhi, after having appointed Khizr Khan 
o the government of Chitor. The Khaljis could not, however, 

^ Chitor in the face of constant and stubborn resisUnee 

of the Rajputs. Khizr Khan abandoned it in 1311-12, and then 
Maladev^ brother of the chief of Jalor, ruled it as a tributary to the 
kmg of Delhi. But during his son’s rule, Hamir, Rina of Sisodia 

(«bout 

A.D. l32o) , as will be described later in Chapter XIH A, 

The episode of Padmini has received a great deal of prominence 
in connection with 'Ala-ud-din’s conquest of Chitor. The bardic 
chromclM of Rajjputana represent the invasion of Chitor as solely 
due to the Sultans desire to get possession of Padmini, the beautiful 

rr »' 

a tong tale of romance, heroism and treachery, too well-known to 

ne«) any ^petition. Later write., like, Aba-'i Faal. 
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Firishta, and Nensi have accepted the story, birt many 
are incUned to reject it altogether. They pwnt out that the epi^de 
of Padmini is not referred to by any contempora^ writer, and ^ 
first mentioned by Malik Muhammad JaisI in AJJ. 1540 m bis Podma- 
vat, which is a romance rather than a historical work; further, pe 
later writers, mentioned above, who reproduce the story with vary mg 
details, flourished long after the event and differ from one pother 
on essential points. On the other hand. Professor Habib believ« 
that there is a covert allusion to the Padmini episode by Amir 
Khusrav, a contemporary, in his Kheaein-ul-Futuh, when he mentions 
the Queen of Sheba (Saba*). It has also been argu^ t^t the inva¬ 
sion of Chitor, one of the strongest fortresses of RijputSna, the 
natural corollary to the expansionist policy of ‘Ala-ud-c^, and no Pad- 
mini was needed for his casus belli. As against this it should be E& 
membered that ‘AM-ud-din’s lust for a Hindu queen is proved by the 
known instances of Queen Kamali Devi of Gujarat and the daughter 
of King Rimachandra of Devagiri. It is to be remembered also, that 
Abu-1 Fazl definitely says that he gives the stoiy of Padmini from 
“ancient chronicles", which cannot obviously refer to the Padniauaf, 
an almost contemporary work. On the whole, it must be admitted 
that there is no inherent impossibility in the kernel of the story of 
Padmini devoid of all embellishments, and it should not be totally 
rejected off-hand as a myth. But it is impossible, at the present state 
of our knowledge, to regard it definitely as a historical fact.^®’ 


6. Mongol Inuorion ond Murkef Regulations 

The Mongols were not slow to take advantage of 'Ala-ud-dM’s 
preoccupation in Chitor and the despatch of his army to a distant 
campaign in Telingana. A large Mongol horde of 120,000 horse 
under Targhl invaded India, made straight for Delhi, and blockad¬ 
ed the city. 'Ala-ud-din, who had returned from Chitor barely a 
month ago, could not face the enemy in an open battle. He was 
forced to retire to the fort of Siri, and built defence lines by dig¬ 
ging trenches, protected by wooden planks. The Mongols plunder¬ 
ed the environs of Delhi and raided the very streets of the city. 

Luckily for the King, the invaders were ignorant of the art of 
siege warfare, and they could not afford to remain for long away 
from Central Asia. Consequently, to the great relief of * Ala-ud-din, 
they suddenly retreated after a stay of two months. 

The invasion of 1303 awakened 'Ala-ud-din to the urgent neces¬ 
sity of frontier defence, a task which he had hitherto neglected. 
The existing forts and outposts on the route of the invaders were 
repaired and new ones constructed; and all were strongly garrisoned 
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with well-equipped soldiers. A large army was raised which was 
to be stationed at the capital and paid in cash from the royal trea¬ 
sury. The army was also reorganized. A descriptive roll of every 
soldier was kept in the war ministry and *Ala-ud-din introduced the 
system of the branding of horses at the review, which stopped the 
malpractice of presenting the horse twice or replacing it by a worse 
one. The maintenance of a huge and efficient standing army, esti¬ 
mated by Wass^ at 4TS,00(1 horse, necessitated greater finance than 
the resources of the State would permit, but no increase in the 
revenue by fresh taxation was possible, as the people had already 
been taxed to the utmost. ‘AJa-ud-din, therefore, could not afford 
to pay his soldiers high salaries. He decided to solve this problem 
by lowering the price of all essential commodities, so that a soldier 
could maintain ctanfor table standard on a low salary. The army 
organizer thus turned to be ‘a daring political economist'. He fixed 
the prices of all food grains, all varieties of cloth including silk, 
horses, cattle, slaves, bread, vegetables, shoes, etc., in fact, all 
necessary articles. He controlled supplies as well as transport and 
compelled the merchants to bring grains, cloth, etc. to Delhi market 
and sell them at scheduled rates on profit sanctioned by the State. 
All mercliants, who traded with Delhi, were required to register 
themselves in the office of the inspector-general of the markets. 
The peasants of the Doah region and the coimtry to a distance of 
two hundred! miles from Delhi were ordered to sell grains to re¬ 
gistered merchants at the fixed rate. The merchants dealing in 
cloths had to procure manufactured goods from places beyond ‘Ala- 
ud-din’s control, where the prices were higher, but they had to sell 
them at Delhi at the fixed rate and the King allowed them a margin 
of profit; this must have caused a considerable loss to the treasury. 
To guard against scarcity and famine, grains and cloth were stocked 
in stores established for the purpose and rationing was introduced 
when necessity arose. Hoarding and regrating were strictly for¬ 
bidden. These regulations were enforced by means of a highly orga¬ 
nized intelligence service and by drastic punishment for evasions. 
Bold and original in conception, the new economic policy of *Ala-ud- 
din evokes our admiration; but its defects and shortcomings should 
not be overlooked or minimised. The control of price and rationing 
obtained in and near Delhi only, and the relations adversely affect¬ 
ed both the trade as well as agriculture. The narrow margin allowed 
to the merchant offered him no incentive: his wife and children 
had to be kept as hostages at the capital to force him to bring regular 
supplies to Delhi market. The peasant, who paid one-half of the 
produce in land-revenue, had to sell his grains at the scheduled rate 
while he had to purchase his essential commodities at high prices 
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iective which inspired them, they proved highly ^ccessfuL Opposed 
to L«on.ic Uws, thoy dl«l with their euthor. 

7, MSltoa and Mongols 

Havinfl thus adequately provided both for defence and offence 
‘Ala ud-diif despatched in 1305 a select army of 10,000 troops under 
«A^:^?£lkTvernor of Multan, for the subjugation of Malw^ 
‘A^n-lS inflicted a crushing defeat 

jL^ramy besieged the fort of Mandu. T^chery rev^^^ a 
-sernt nassar*! to the besiegers, who surprised the garmon a g 
and possession of the fort (November 24, l^Oo^ 
fled but was caught and slain. After the fall of Mandu, ]ja , » 

a^ Changed were reduced and -Ain-umulk was appomted the 

governor of Malwa. 

The same year ‘Ala-ud-dm had to face a formidable inv^ion 
ot 50,000 Mongoto under 'AC ^g. « ■^■yepda nt M Chiogut 

Khan and Tartlq^ who were joined by Targhi, the leader 
!Lt campaign. They crossed the Shidhu aud, ^ 

garrisons as well as Delhi, which was now strongly guarded, march- 
td directly on the Doab and Awadh, plundering burning and mas 
sacring on the way. The King sent Malik Nayak master of the 
horse, with an army of some 40,000 horse the enemy, Mal^ 

Nayak met the Mongols near Amroha. and in the battle ^at 
the invaders were severely defeated (December 31, 1305). i _y 
of the Mongols were put to the sword, and 'All Beg and Tartaq 
were captured and brought to Delhi along with a large number of 
prisoners. Targhi had already been slain before the Mongote pene¬ 
trated into the Doib. The prisoners were beheaded and their heads 
were built into the towers of the fort of Siii. The leaders met with 
the same fate, though according to another version, they were par¬ 
doned but put to death some time after. 

Next year (1306) the Mongols invaded India with a view to 
avenging the deaths of ‘All Beg and Tartaq. The invasion to^ 
the form of a two-pronged campaign; one army under Kabak cros^ 
the Sindhu and. through Multan, advanced to the Ravi; wlule the 
other, led by Iqbal and Tai Bu, marched southwards towards Nagaur. 
*/^la-ud-din appointed Malik Naib Kafur, assisted by Ghazi Malik 
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^ghluq to de^ ^th the Mongols. Malik Naib muted the forces 

dLSl^n.r>?^ captumd him with a consi¬ 

derable number of Mongols, including women and children who 

Thtv Mongol force under Iqbal and Tm\u. 

' Smdhu, but were pursued and totally defeated, 

'\u° ^ three or four thisand out 

^ ^ thousand Mongols could escape. With this huge 

cSftal triumphant return to 

capit^. The prisoners were trampled to death under the feet of 

rfephants ^d their heads were built into a tower in front S tbl 
gate, treces of which were still visible when FirishU com- 

seventeenth century. Their women 

WadSJS,'"."'" “ =‘ of 

The eampalgn uoder Kahai i„ a.d. 1306 was the last Moneol 

invad^T 

thJ!ir*^ confusion, and three Khans occupied Te 

throne one after another within th^ hi-iAr xi_ Fiea me 

undoubtedly accounts for the cessation ofTe'^M 

after A D nofi mu.jj* , the Mongol incursions 

fronuers as"far as SoS .Td G.^"* 

8. Expedition to Deucgiri 

Se trible’Um 

^is is evident from the Instructions 

he was sent on an expedition to Warangaf ^ ^ 

years^^c^SS >0 

^h. have been a 

King to secure lenient treatment from ‘Als ,.hT - “ Yadava 

ftiri troop, ware defeated, to any event ““ 

'was a just ground for invasion. ' of tribute 
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■Ala-ud-dm appointed Malik Naib Kafur to lead the expedition 
to Devagiii with Khvaja Haji as second in command; 
governor of Malwa, and Alp Khan, governor of Gujarat, were to 
collaborate with him along with their forces (1307).®® With this 
expedition its leader begins to play an important role in the afiairs 
of the State, so much so that from now onwards till his death the 
history of the Sultanate of Etelhi is in reality the biography of MaUk 
Naib Kafur. 

Malik Naib inarched southwards, and being joined by ‘Ain- 
uhMulk and Alp Khhn, reached Devagiri without any opposition, 
and defeated the Yadava forces (March 1307). Malik Naib sacked 
the city^ took much valuable booty in elephants and treasureSp and 
carried Ramachandra with his family and relations to Delhi. Raina- 
chandra paid homage to ‘Ala^ud-dln, and was kindly received. After 
& stay of six months at Delhi, be was permitted to return to his 
capital with the Utle of Rai-i*Rayan and the addition of Navsari to 
his kingdom. The generous treatment of the Yadava king was a 
master stroke of diplomacy. Not only Ramachandra remained loyal 
to the Sultan, but rendered great service to his general Malik Naib 
during his southern campaigns. Indeed, Devagiri served as the base 
for Khalji military operations in the Deccan and the Far South. 

This expedition to Devagiri is somewhat inextricably mixed up 
with the last phase of the Hindu rule in Gujarat. The VagheU king 
Kar^, after his defeat at the hands of Ulugh Khan and Nusrat 
Khin, mentioned above, seems to have recaptured Gujarat, and a 
second expedition was necessary for the final conquest of Gujarat.®^ 
The fate or subsequent history of Karna is not definitely known. 
But where history fails, romance often takes its place, So it has 
been the case with Karna. The famous poet Amir Khusiav has 
immortalised the love of Devala Devi, the daughter of Kanja, and 
Khigr Khan, the son of 'Ala-ud-din. in a poetical work called the 
‘Asliiqo, and woven a romantic story round this theme, This has 
since passed current as history, mainly through its acceptance by 
Firishta; it may be summed up as follows:— 

The Vaghela king Karpa, after his flight from GujarSt, found 
refuge in the court of King Ramachandra of Devagiri, and ruled 
over a small principality in Baglana, as his vassal, '^is formed 
an additional ground for sending the punitive expedition under 
MaUk Naib Kafur against Ramachandra. When this expedition was 
being sent, Kamala Devi, the ex-queen of Kaipa, and now a 
favourite wife of *Ala-ud-dm+ requested the Sultan to take this 
opportunity of getting hold of her daughter Devala Devi> who was 
an infant of lour years when she left her and was now living with 
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her father. Accordingly Malik Naib Kafur was directed lo secure 
possession of Devala Devi and send her to the court. 


Wh™ Kafur crossed Malwa he intimated to Kar^ the order of 
the Sultan. According to Khusrav, Kanja readily agreed to do so. 
and was preparing to send his daughter to 'Ala-ud-din, when he 
suddenly took fright and fled away with her. But even Firishta 
«juld not swallow this, and so he gives a different account. Accord¬ 
ing to his version, Kafur’s demand for DevaU Devi was rejected by 
Karna and then hostilities were commenced against him. Kafur 
encamp^ for two months at Sultanpur, but could not produce any 
impression upon Karna. Thereupon Malik Naib entrusted Alp Khan 
with tl^ task of capturing the princess, and himself marched to- 
warx^ Devagiri. For two months Karr^ held against Alp Khan. 
Smgh^ the crown pnnce of Devagiri, had asked for the hand of 
^pias daughter m marriage, but the Vaghela king, out of his 
Hajput pnde, had declined it, though he was then under the gener¬ 
ous protection of Sihghana’s father; but now in the face of grave Mus- 
^ peril he agreed. The princess was being escorted to Devagiri by 
Singh^a s brother, when accidentally she fell into the hands of 
^ soldiers, who were out on sight-seeing near 

the Ellora caves. The precious victim was sent to Delhi by the lucky 
general, who had already inflicted a severe defeat on Kama and 
forced him to flee towards Devagiri.®^ 


This is, in brief, the account handed down by ancient histo¬ 
rians and generally accepted now as true. There are, however good 
grounds to doubt the authenticity of the whole story, which is solely 
b^ed on Khusrav's poetical work, the Mshiqc. Several scholars have 
challenged its historical character®® and we need not discuss the 
quesUon in det^ here. But a few important points may be noted. 
AcMrding to Tsami, Karna was denied asylum by Ramachandra 
of Devagin, and had to go to Tiling. TTiis, if true, takes away the 
w^le basis of the story. ITien, it is very difficult to believe that 
a Hindu qu«n would willingly bring over her daughter from her 
fathers protection to share the hfe of shame, ignominy and dis- 

equaUy difficult 

believe that Kanja would, even for a moment, entertain such a 
pro^sal as stated by Khusrav, the originator of the whole story 
It IS not to hold, with some of the criUcs, that Devlui 

Devi was a m^h. She might have been a real pemon who feU into 
the hands of the Muslims like her mother. We may even believe 
that she was marned to Khizr Khan. But the whole of the romance 
episode of love between Khiar Khan and Devala Devi seenTTo te 
a mere poetical fancy. If we are to believe in Firishta's statement 
th.t She ™ only four year, oM when her mnlher w., eepS.' 
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she could not have been a girl of more than fourteen or fifteen when 
Khizr Khan fell madly in love with her and she reciprocated it. 
The subsequent tragic history of Devali Devi, as narrated by some 
authorities, also belongs to the domain of legends rather than sober 
history,®® 


3, Expedition to Rajputdna 

The powerful chief of Siwana, Sital Deva, refused to submit 
to the authority of Delhi, and the Khalji troops had been investing 
the fort for five or six yeai^ without any success. So, in 1308,3’ 
*Al§'Ud-din marched against Siwana, and pressed the siege with 
greater vigour. For months the Rijpiuts bravely defended the fort 
against heavy attacks of catapults and other siege engines, but they 
were defeated by the Khalji troops, who succeeded in escalading 
the fort. Sital Deva was slain, while attempting flight to Jalor 
(November 11, 1308). The King returned to Delhi, after having 
appointed Kamal-ud-din Gurg to the government of Siwana, ‘Ala- 
ud-din's military activities in Rajputina were completed by the 
subjugation of Jalor, which lies some fifty miles south-east of 
Siwana.® 2 The conquest of Jalor did not prove to be an easy task 
as its ruler Kanhar Deva (Krishpadeva) offered a strong resistance 
to the Muslims who besieged the fort, and inflicted reverses on them. 
It was not until the arrival of Kamal-ud-din Gurg, whom the King 
despatched with fresh reinforcement, that the tide turned in favour 
of the besiegers. Kanhar Deva was killed in action and the fortress 
capitulated. With the fall of Jalor, ‘Ala-ud-din’s activities in Raj- 
putana came to an end, as the more prominent Rajput States had 
already been brought under the authority of Delhi. According to 
an inscription of AJ5, 1301, Jodhpur had submitted to Delhi,®®* 
though there is no mention of it in the chronicles. According to Tod, 
Bundi, Mandor and Tonk had been overrun by the Khalji troops.®®^ 

10, Eapedition to 'Warangal 

The success of the Devagiri campaign encouraged *A1a-ud-dIn 
to send an expedition to Warangal, particularly as the failure of 
his early invasion of 1303 required the vindication of the prestige 
of his arms. On November 1, 1309, Malik Naib marched from Delhi 
and towards the end of December reached Deva^ri, whose king 
Ramachandra offered him all sorts of help and “was as dutiful as 
any rsiyat of Delhi**. He even sent *a force of Marhattas, both of 
horse and foot’, in aid of the Muslim force.®® Malik Naib entered 
the kingdom of Telingana by way of Basiragarh (Bairigarh). and 
Invested the fort of Sirbar (Sirpur). In spite of valiant resistance 
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the gamsott could not resist the attack; as usual women and chiJdfen 
perished in the flames of jauhar, while the men were killed in ac¬ 
tion. Malik Natb left the fort in charge of the surviving brother 
of the commandant on promise of obedience to the King and hasten¬ 
ed towards the capital. On reaching the vicinity of Warangal, he 
established himself on the hill of Hanumankonda, commanding the 
city, and besieged the fort on January 29, 1310. Pratapartidra, who 
was reputed to have an army of 900,000 archers^®* and 20,000 horse, 
took necessary steps to defend the fort against the besiegers, whose 
number was a hundred thousand. The fort of Warangal was made 
of stone and surrounded by a strong earthen wall and two deep 
moats, one protecting the outer wall and the other the inner fort. 
A night attack of the Hindus upon the besiegers, early in the course 
of the siege, proved abortive, and could not affect their operations. 
After strenuous efforts they were able to fill up the moat and m ade 
a wide breach in the wall; and in the middle of February they car¬ 
ried the outer line of defence by storm. After crossing the second 
ditch, they besieged the inner fort of stone. Prataparudra offered 
resistance for a considerable time. By adopting scorched earth 
policy he had laid waste the enemy’s route and cut off their postal 
system; so that for a month and a half Delhi received no news of 
Malik Naib, The garrison, however, was put to much hardship 
on account of overcrowding in the inner fort, and Prataparudra 
opened negotiations for peace. He sent his own image in gold with 
a golden chain round the neck to symbolise his surrender and a 
treaty was concluded. He gave 100 elephants, 7,000 horses, and all 
his accumulated treasures, and promised to pay an annual tribute. 
Among the jewels delivered was one ‘unparalleled in the whole world/ 
as Amir Khusrav calls it, and this was possibly the Koh-i-Nur or 
Babur's diamond which, according to Khafl Khan and other later 
chroniclers, Malik Kafur brought from the Deccan.3* On March 20, 
1310, Malik Niib set out on his return journey with treasures too 
heavy for a thousand cameb to bear, and on June 11 reached Delhi, 
where thirteen days later he was given a special reception by the 
King in honour of his splendid success. 


11. First Expedition to South fndio 

At Wamngal Malik Naib had heard of the wealth of the king¬ 
dom of the Par South. On November 10, 1310, he set out with a large 
army towards the kingdom of Ma-bar, which lay at the extreme 
south of the ^ninsula. Not the propagation of the true faith, as 

but the greed of gold inspired the 

I.-®" '' ® half through 

Kaithun (Kanhun in RajputSra) and Khargan (Khargano in NinSr 
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district) Malik Kifvir reached Devagiii on February 4,1311, where the 
army halted for some days- Ramachandra once more rendered him all 
possible help and deputed Para^urama Deva, his officer on the south¬ 
ern frontier, to guide the Khaljl troops in their march on Dvarasa- 
mudra. For, apart fom his loyalty to the Sultan, Ramachainira had 
no love lost for the Hoysala king BallaUt III, who had repeatedly 
encroached upon his territory. On reaching Bandri (possibly Baiidlr 
in North Kanara district) on the Hoysala frontier, Malik Naib sent 
scouts to gather information of the enemy. Ball^ III was absent 
with his army in Ma'bar, where a civil war between the two brothers 
Sundara and Vira Pandya offered him an opportunity of 

recovering his ancestral possessions in the Tamil country. Malik 
Naib, accordingly, made a rapid march with 10,000 chosen eavairy, 
and in twelve days appeared before Dvarasamudra (February 20, 
1311), On learning of the Muslim invasion, Ballala hurried back 
to his capital and, in the face of the grave peril, appealed for help 
to the very Pandya princes, whose territory he had just invaded. 
Vira P^dyo respond^ and sent an army to his help. Ballala, how¬ 
ever, considering himself no match for the invaders, decided to 
follow in the footsteps of Ramachandra and Prataparudra, and, re¬ 
jecting the counsel of his nobles and generals, sued for peace. He 
agreed to pay an annual tribute and surrendered all his wealth, 
elephants and horses. 

Mfllilr Nmb did not remain long in Dvarasamudra, but on March 
11 left for Ma'bar, which was his main objective. The Pandya king¬ 
dom, known to Muslim writers as Ma'bar, extended from Quilon to 
Nellore, about three hundred leagues along the sea coast. Malik 
Naib requisitioned the services of BallMa to guide his troops in the 
tcTTO iticogniffl. After five days’ strenuous march through difficult 
mountain route, the invaders reached the Ma'bar frontier. They 
crossed the passes of Talmal! and Tabar and marched towards 
Birdhul. the headquarters of Vira Plndya.as On account of the 
civil war between the two brothers, Sundara E*5ndya and Vira 
Pandya, it was a house divided against itself when Malik Naib ap- 
pe^ed on the scene. But the PSndya princes, unlike other kings, 
did not shut themselves in forts which might be easily captured. 
They avoided open battle with the superior force of the invaders 
but frequently harassed the enemy, and thus made the entire coun¬ 
try the theatre of military operations. This strategy ultimately ex¬ 
hausted the invaders, and Malik Naib failed to secure the submis¬ 
sion of the P&ndyn princes. Vira Pindya had left Birdhul before 
it fell into Muslim hands, but about 20,000 Muslims in his service 
deserted to the invaders. Malik Niib’s operations were, however, 
hampered by incessant rains, as the country was flooded. In spite 
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of great hardship and opposition of the Hindus. Malik Haib marched 
on towards Kundur {Kannanur) in pursuit of the fugitive king. 
On the way he seized a squad of 120 elephants carrying treasure, 
but when he took Kundur, after a severe fight, he could not find 
Vira Pandya, who had escaped to impenetrable forests. Malik Naib 
was obliged, after a short march, to give up the pursuit of the 
elusive piinoe and arrived at Brahmastpuri (Barmatpurl of Amir 
Khusiav, modem Chidambaram),^^ where the people were mas¬ 
sacred, the golden temple was razed to the ground, and its founda¬ 
tions were dug up. With rich plunder, including 250 elephants, he 
returned on April 2, 1311 to Birdhul, where he sacked its temples. 

The temple of Sriraiigam and other temples in the vicinity of 
Kannanur were also sacked by Malik Naib. He then made a sudden 
descent upon Madura, the main capital of the PSndyas, and the 
seat of Sundara Pandya, but the Pandya prince had already fled 
with his treasures. Chagrined at finding nothing but two or three 
elephants, he set fire to the temple of Sokkanatha. At this stage 
he suffered a reverse at the hands of Sundara’s uncle, Vikrama 
Pindya, who had attacked him with a large force. Malik Naib, 
however, managed to keep the vast booty he had captured, viz., 512 
elephants, 5000 horses, and 500 maunds of jewels, and broke his 
camp on April 25, 1311. 

The Muslim historians generally pass over the defeats suffered 
by *Ala-ud-dTn’s army in the south, while Hindu sources refer to 
an unbroken series of Hindu victories over the Muslim troops. 
There is, however, no doubt that Hindu resistance against the 
Muslim invaders was very vehement, and the progress of Muslim 
arms was not as easy as Amir Khusrav and other Muslim chroniclers 
would have us believe. 

The question has been debated by scholars whether Malik Naib 
retraced his stepis from Maduri towards Delhi, or advanced further 
south and raided Ramesvaram. Firishta refers to the building of 
a mosque by him at Sit Band Ramesar, which would obviously 
mean Setubandha Ramesvara or Ramesvaram in the district of 
Madura on the island of Pamban; but this identification is negatived 
by Firishta himself as he locates it on the coast of the Sea of ‘Uman 
(the Arabian Sea) in the vicinity of the port of Dvarasamudra. 
Some recent scholars have, therefore, come to the conclusion that 
Malik Naib did not advance beyond MadutH and raid Ramesvaram, 
But it has been overlooked that while Firishta locates Sit Band 
Ramesar on the coast of the Arabian Sea in his account of the reign 
of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, he definitely places it in the farthest south 
six hundred fcuroh or about twelve hundred miles from Vijaya- 
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ttag&r&j in bis account o£ the Bahninni king Muj&iiid Shah, and 
further states that Kanuitak is in length from north to south, from 
the Krishna to Sit Band Ramesar, six hundred kuroh. He adds that 
Mujahid Shah visited Sit Band Ramesar ana repaired there a mosque 
built by the officers of ‘Ala-ud-din KhaljL So Firishta is contradic¬ 
tory in his statement.®® In view of the short duration of his stay 
in Dvarasamudra, Malik Naib’s raid into the western coast and 
building a mosque there during the invasion of 1311 appears to be 
highly improbable. Heitber Barani nor ‘ Isami refers to his raid of 
Ramesvaramt nor is there any mention of it in the KiMizaiii-iii-FUituh. 
But in a later work, called the ‘Ashiqa, Amir Khusrav hints at the in- 
vasion against Vira Pandya up to the coast of Ceylon. A raid from 
Madura to Ramesvaram, which was not very far, was quite possible 
for the powerful invader, who was master of speed and had marched 
a long way from Delhi with admirable rapidity. Even if Malik Naih 
could not have found time to build a mosque there in 'Ala-ud-din’s 
Tiaini» the possibility of a raid cannot be altogether ruled out. Haji-ud- 
Dabir, the senior contemporary of Firishta, vaguely refers to this 
in an embellished form, when he speaks of Malik Naib s march to 
Ceylon and demolishing a temple there. However, in the present 
state of our knowledge it is not possible to come to a more definite 
conclusion.®^ 

Judged by the major objective which inspired it, the Ma'baf 
campaign was a brilliant raid. Malik NMb sacked temples and ob* 
tained such a huge booty by draining the resources of the country 
as had never before been brought to Delhi, But though he burnt 
and destroyed temples, raided towns and cities, and harried the 
country, possibly as far as Ramesvaram, he failed to secure the sub¬ 
mission of the Papdya princes. The Ma*bar campaign was more 
spectacular than elective; it had no real significance in the history 
of Islam's expansion in the south; it was par ejfCelience a predatory 
raid. Mahk Naib returned to Delhi after a journey of more than 
five months, and was received on. October IS, 1311, with special 
honour by the King in a ditrbnr held in the Palace of the Thousand 
Pillars at Siri. He had brought with him the son of his valued 
ally HI, who was kindly received by 'Ali-ud-din and sent 

back to hit father. 


12, Iroaf days of 'Ald-ud-dtn 

The triumphant return of Malik Naib Kafur from Ma'bar marks 
the climax of ‘Ala-ud-dm's reign. But at the same time ^e could 
detect behind his grandiose success sy e premon itioj^ of hlTdecline. 
Arduous work, intemperate habits, and advanced years ruined his 
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health and contributed to the rapid deterioration of his character 
and abilities. In early life he had tahen the advice of able coun¬ 
sellors, but in old age he was surrounded by sycophants and flatter¬ 
ers and concentrated all power in his own hands. He became an 
autocrat and his word was law. The coolness and discretion of his 
earlier days were replaced by a violent and suspicious temper. 
His failing health and declining abilittes led to the weakening of 
his personal influence and consequent intrigue for power at tbe 
court. This reacted unfavourably on tbe administration and the 
empire, which revealed positive symptoms of decline. Ultiniately, 
one man profited by these circumstances and made himself supreme, 
He was Kafur Hazardinirl, Malik Naib, the brilliant hero of the 
southern campaign. 


The Mongols, who had accepted Islam and settled in the coun¬ 
try, had caused not a little trouble in the early years of ‘Ala-ud-din's 
reign. They were the mutineers in the army from Gujarat and 
were the main props of Akat Khan’s rebellion. They were discont¬ 
ented on a variety of grounds. They were not appointed to lucra¬ 
tive offices of the State, while the resumption of jdgtr lands and 
heavy taxation reduced them to poverty. According to Firishta 
they were all dismissed by ‘Ala-ud-din from service. These mal¬ 
contents bitterly resented their lot and hatched a plot to assassinate 
the King, as he was hawking in the vicinity of Delhi. The plot was 
found out; 'Ala-ud-din in his fury cjrdered a massacre of the ‘New 
Muslims’ en masse on an appointed day, and delivered their wives 
and children as well as property to their executioners. Some twenty 
to thirty thousand Mongols were put to death at his order, though 
the vast majority of them were quite innocent of the plot. 

Malik NMb, the favourite and all-powerful lieutenant of the 
King, had his rivals in Khizr Khan’s mother, Malika-i-Jahan, and her 
brother. Alp Khan, governor of Gujarat. Tbe marriage of Khizr 
Khan, ‘Ala-ud-din’s eldest son, with the daughter of Alp Khan 
on Februa^ 2, 1312, cemented the alliance, and the King’s declara¬ 
tion of Khizr Khan as the heir apparent the same year further in¬ 
creased their influence. Meanwhile Prataparudra of Warangal had 
sent twenty elephants and a letter to ‘Ala-ud-din, asking him to 
appoint his agent at Devagiri, to whom he might pay the annual 
tribute. At Devagiri the loyal Ramachandra died in 1311 and was 
succeeded by Sihgha^ II, who had always been unfriendly to the 
king of Delhi and asserted independence. Malik Naib, who found 
the atmosphere in tbe capital too hot for him on account of the predo¬ 
minance of his rivals, prayed to the King to send him to the Deccan 
with a view to collecting tribute from Warangal and reducing the 
obstinate Sihghana to obedience. “ 
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13, Second Ea^dilion to Devagiri 


Malik Naib, accordingly, marched to Devagiri in 1313 and 
I'eated Smghsuna 11 in a severe battle. Singhai^ was slain and 
Naib took possession of his kingdom. Henceforth the Yadava king¬ 
dom formed part of the Sultanate of Delhi. From his headquarters at 
Devagiri, Malik Nmb carried raids into the territori^ of Telinp^ 
and Dvarasomudra, and asserted the authority of the l^g of Delhi. It 
seems that Malik Naib, on instructions from the King, either per¬ 
sonally led or sent an expedition into Ma'bar with a view to restor¬ 
ing Sundara P^^ya to his kingdom, as the latter, being worked 
in the struggle for the throne, had gone to Delhi and sought A^- 
ud-din's help. Malik Naib, however, could not subjugate the entire 
Yadava kingdom. The kingdom of Kampili,*'^ comprising Bellary, 
Raichur and Dharwar, asserted its independence, and he led one 
indecisive campaign against it. For about three years the great 
proconsul of the South sent tribute received from Warangal and 
Dvarasamudra, until in 1315 he was recalled by the King due to 
his serious illness. 


The absence of MaUk Naib in the Deccan led to the undisputed 
supremacy of Malika-i-Jahan and Alp Khan at the court. She now 
married her second son Shadi Khan to the second daughter of her 
brother, on which occasion Khizr Khin was aUowed to marry Devala 
Devi daughter of Raja Karpa. Meanwhile the health of the King 
rapidly decUned. He had been suffering from drop^ and cons^ 
quent fever, and was sadly neglected by his son Khi^ Kh^ and 
his mother, the weU beloved wife of ‘Ala-ud-din’s early life. He had 
neglected the education of his sons who, being left free at an early 
age to do as they liked, took to drink and debauchery. In utter 
helplessness he recalled his favourite lieutenant from the De«an 
and acquainted him with his troubles (1315). The astute Ma^ 
Naib availed himself of the opportunity for overthrowing the Alp 
Khan junta by poisoning the king’s mind against Khizr Kh^, his 
mother, and his father-in-law; but he failed to secure the Kings 
sanction for kilUng Alp Kh^ as a necessary step towards his own 
safety. However, the relentless Kafux and his follower KaiMl-ud- 
din Gurg murdered Alp Khan in cold blood. The j^ta was broken 
and Malik Naib became master of the situation. Khizr Khan wa 
removed from the capital: he was first despatched to A^ha a^ 
then as a prisoner to Gwalior; while his mother was i^nson^ 
in the fort at Delhi. These happenings at the capital reacted on the 
empire, and the army in Gujarat '«volted after the murder of 
Alp Khan. Kamal-ud-din Gurg, who was despatched ^ 

to quell the rebellion, and was himself killed by the rebels. Troubles 
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broke out iti Chitor, where 'AJ^-Lid~dIn's protdge M^deva was 
challenged by Hatiunir, ruler o£ the Sisodiya branch. Devagiri as¬ 
serted its independence under Harapaladeva, son-in-law of Bama- 
chandra. It was in the midst of these troubles that 'Ala-ud-din 
KhaJji, the mighty king of Delhi, passed away on January 5, 

) It is difficult to analyse or pass a verdict on ‘Ala-ud-din’s 
.character. As a king he was a rutlile:s tyrant, and as a man, ttcacher- 
foiis and ungrateful. But with all these defects in his character, 
I what carried him through was his resourcefulness, energy and capa¬ 
city for work to which was added his unbounded courage tempered 
with calculation and a penetrating common sense. He was a man 
of inordinate ambition, but also possessed bold and original ideas 
to which he would give practical shape with his genius for orga- 
niaation and leadership. A vigorous commander, he knew how to 
carry his army through strenuous campaigns. A master of diplomacy 
and finesse, he revealed it in his wonderful blitzkrieg in Devagiri 
and the Eub:equ6nt events which led to his accession. As a nSer 
he was vigorous and efficient; and as a reformer, bold and original 
He held a very exalted conception of kingship; the absolute State 
was the ideal for which he worked^ State untrammeUed by the 
authority of the ‘Ulama and unhampered by the infiuence of a 
powerful nobility. He understood the value of and prepared the 
ground for the separaUon of the State from the Church. He was not 
more bigoted than his age. Himself almost illiterate, he had noth¬ 
ing but contempt for learning and scholarship, though during his 
reign Delhi became ‘the rival of Cairo and the equal of Constanti¬ 
nople’ because of the throng of great men of whom the poet Amir 
Khusrav and Hasan were the most famous. 'Ala-ud-din was the first 
MusUm imperialist and the first great Muslim adminislr^tor-oTTnaia 
The history of MusUm empire and Muslim ad^^nJstfaltdn ih India 
really begins with him. 'Ala-ud-dln, Sher Sh^i, and Akbar^ach 
marks a distinctive step in the evolution of Indo-Muslim history. 

lU. END OF THE KHALJi RULE 
1. Mubarak Shah 

Malik N^b Kafur, who had possibly hastened the death of ‘Ala- 
ud-^p produced to the nobles his master's will, which he manae 

s. 

mar, a child of five or six, as his successor. The chilH 

ra!,«i to Ihe thron, Md MaUk Kifdr actad as rt^nt He mLriS 
the inlant tog's mother, who wss a daughter ol Hamachandra oi 
Devagiri. He caused Khizr Khsn and ShadI Khkn to be blinh-a 
told uuprisoned aU the other aona el ‘AU-ud-din. He though? 
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destroying the entire family of the kte king and the partisans of 
Khizr fiJian, and of ascending the throne himself. The fateful hour 
arrived when the regent sent some foot soldier;^ to bEnd Mubarak 
Khan, 'Ala-udnciin's third son. As they approached the prince, he 
bribed them with liis jewelLed necklace and reminded them ol their 
duty to the sons of the Late king^ Moved by gold and seniimeht, 
they came back; four of them rushed to the apartment of Malik 
Kaiur and slew him just thirty-five days afier the death of 
'Aia-ud-^dln. 

The nobles then released Mubarak from prison and appointed 
him regent. For two months he acted as such, hut when he felt 
his position secure, he blinded Shihab-ud-din '^Umar, and on April 
19, ascended the throne as Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Sn^, The 

foot soldiers, who brought about the murder of Aialik N^b Kafur 
and the consequent accession of Mubarak to power, now aspired 
to the position of Fraetorian guards. Two of their leaders, Mubshar 
and Bashir, were executed and they were dispersed and sent to 
dillerent garrisons. Otherwise Mubarak began his reign ivith a 
policy of extreme moderation and leuieucy. Immediately after his 
accession he ordered a general amnesty, releasing all prisoners and 
permitting the return of all exiled for offences. He amply reward¬ 
ed the soldiers and officers, gave back the jagirs and endowments 
that had been resumed, withdrew the market regulations and re¬ 
laxed the rigour in the administration. Prices of commodities rose 
high, but people who had suffered so much in ^Ala-ud-din^s regime 
obLained relief;; specially the landowners and peasants;, who bene¬ 
fited by the reduction in the revenue-demand. The charming and 
popular king was, however, immersed in drinking, debauchery and 
pleasure, and the capital, follow^ing his example and due to his 
policy of relaxation, indulged in an excess of wanton sensuality. 
As Barani says, "every house became a tavern'. Bribery, corruption 
and malversation ate into the vitals of administmtlonp which was para¬ 
lysed. Mubarak's right-hand man was Hasan ^ an unknown slave 
from Gujarat, whom he entitled Khusrav Khin and raised to the 
position of chief minister 

In the first year of bis reign Mubarak appointed ^Ain-ul-Mulk 
and Ghazi Malik Tughluq to suppress the revolt of Alp Khan's fol¬ 
lowers in Gujarat. 'Aimul~Muik, who had already been summoned 
from Devagiri and deputed for this work fay Malik Kaf^, had ad¬ 
vanced as far as Kajputana. The royal force encountered the rebel 
leader at Patan. ‘Ain-ul-Mulk won over some of the rebel ofiicers 
to his side and thus by diplomacy divided the rebel force and easily 
defeated it. MaJik Dinar, Mubarak's father-in-law, who had recent¬ 
ly been awarded the title of Zafar Kh^, was appointed governor 
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of Gujarat. Zafar Khan proved an able administrator and restored 
order throughout the province within a few months. 

In 1318, leaving Delhi in charge of Shahin, on whom he con¬ 
ferred the title of Vafa hfalik, Mubarak marched towards the Deccan 
at the head of a large army with a view to recovering Devagiri and 
securing treasures from the Deccan princes. At the approach of 
the anny Harapaladeva fled to the kills, Khusrav tracked Harapala- 
deva to his mountain retreat and had to fight two or three battles. 
In the final encounter Harapaladeva was severely wounded, taken 
prisoner, and put to death by royal order (flayed alive according 
to Baranlj. Khusrav Khan was appointed to lead an expedition to 
Telingana and the King left for Delhi, 


A plot was formed by Asad-ud-din, son of Yaghrush Khan, 
‘Ala-ud'din’s uncle, to assassinate Muba^ on the way, but it fail¬ 
ed and all the conspirators were arrested and forthwith executed. 
Following the policy of his father, Mubarak caused all the twenty- 
nine members of the family of Yaghrush Khan to be put to death, 
though some of them were mere children and could have no hand 
m the plot. The coins struck at Delhi in 718 AJI. (A.D, 1318-19) 
in the name of Shams-ud-din Mahmud Shah prove the existence of 
a pretender at the capital, though it is diMcult to say whether Asad- 
ud-din or the regent Vafa Mahk intended to assume this title, or 
a ten-year old son of Khizr Khan was the object of this conspiracy, 
as Ibn Batutah asserts. Mubarak now became bitterly suspicious! 
From Jhmn he sent an officer to Gwalior to put to death all the 
three son^ ot *Ala-ud-din, 


On his return to Delhi, Mubarak grew very high-handed and 
cruel. He summoned Zafar Khan from GujarSt and executed him; 
Hisam-ud-din. half-brother of Khusrav Kh^, was appointed governor 
m his place. The regent Malik Shahin was also executed on suspi¬ 
cion of complicity in the recent conspiracy against the king. Muba¬ 
rak now immersed himself in debauchery and appeared at the court 
in female attire with finery and jewels. The palace was full of 
women and buffoons, who did not hesitate to insult the highest digni¬ 
taries with indecent gestures and filthy abuses. * 


Hisam-ud-din, the successor of Zafar Khan, collected his kins¬ 
men and followers and raised the standard of revolt in Gujarat The 
nobles and oflicers of Gujarat captured him and sent him to Delhi- 
but Mubarak ignored his crime and restored him to favour as he 
was the brother of Khusrav Khan. Wahid-ud-din Quraishi was 
awHded the title of Sadr-ul-Mulk end sent as the next xovemOT 
of Gujarat. He proved an efflclcnt and worthy administrator under 
whom the province remained quiet. ' 
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Close on the heels of the revolt In Gujarat came the report of 
the rebellion of Malik Yaklakhi, governor of E>evagiri, who asserted 
independence under the title of Shatns-ud-din and began to mint 
coins in his own name, A large force was sent against him and he 
was easily defeated, as his officers and army d^erted him. He and 
his associates were captured and sent to Delhi, where his ears and 
nose were chopped off and his followers were severely punished. 
'Ain-uhMulk was sent as the governor of Devagiri. 

Meanwhile Khusrav Khan was operating in the South. When 
he approached the vicinity of Warangai, he was opposed by Pratipa- 
rudra's force consisting of 10,000 horse and innumerable foot- 
soldiers; but they were defeated. Khusrav Khan then attacked the 
outer wall of the fortress and, defeating the garrison and killing 
the chief commandant, invested the inner fortress. Prataparudra 
was alarmed and made peace with him by agreeing to cede the 
strategic fort of Badrkot and pay a tribute of 100 elephants, 12,000 
horses, and gold, jewels and gems beyond compute/® 

From Warangai Khusrav Khan turned towards Ma‘bar. As he 
entered Ma'bar, the princes and the people adopted the old tactics 
of evading battle and carrying away all their treasures. He now 
thought of establishing himself independently in Ma'bar. Probably, 
as Ha rani says, he was maturing his plans to achieve his ultimate 
object of usurping the throne. But Malik Talbagha, MaUk Tamar, 
and other loyal officers of the State gave a mild warning to Khusrav 
and acquainted the King with his evU designs. 

Khusrav was recalled to Delhi, but Mubarak was so much in¬ 
fatuated with him that, far from taking him to task or asking any 
explanation for his evil designs, he punished those well-wishers 
whom he held responsible for Kbusrav’s failure in Ma'bar. Tal¬ 
bagha was blinded, beaten and thrown into prison, and the jagtfs 
of both Tamar and Talbagha were seized. Khusrav now became 
supreme; no one dared to speak against him and some nobles join¬ 
ed him on selffsh grounds. Khusrav’s growing influence enabled 
him to secure royal permission to bring his friends and kinsmen 
from Gujarat and raise a corps of 40,000 horse, composed entirely 
of men of his own tribe and loyal to him. Thus reinforced, he form¬ 
ed a plot to assassinate the King in his palace. To further his design 
he got possession of the palace, securing the king’s permission for 
his men to enter at night on the ground that he could not meet 
them at daytime due to his preoccupation. One of these, Jaharya, 
advanced towards the King’s apartment, and as he killed the chief 
guards, Mubarak rushed towards the harem. But Khusrav seized 
him by the hair and, during the scuffle that followed, Jaharya cut 
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oft the head of the Kiog Aod threw it down into the courtyard (April 
IS, 1320) « 

Mubarak was an unworthy successor of bis father. Frivolous 
and depraved, cruel and arrogant, Mubarak lacked his father's abi¬ 
lity and vigour as well as his genius for organiaation and leadership. 
In him the vices of 'Aia-ud-din were magnified, but his virtues were 
lacking. Though he did not observe fasts and say prayers, he as¬ 
sumed the title of Comander of the Faithful and Vicegerent of God 
as well as Imam, and thereby made the kingdom of Delhi inde- 
pendent of the Caliphate. His predecessors, including the lordly 
Salban and the mighty 'Aia-ud-din Silcandar Sdni, had all acknow¬ 
ledged the legal sovereignty of the Caliph.'® Mubarak also dis- 
played hatred and animosity against the saint Nizam-ud-din 
Auiiya.’*® 


2. ffhusrav 


At midnight, after the murder of Mubarak Shah, Khtisrav KhSn 
summoned the prominent nobles like 'Ain-ul-Mulk, Wahid-ud-din 
Quiaisbi, Fakhr-ud-din Jauna, JBaha-ud-din Dabir and others and 
detained them in the palace till the next morning, when he asc^ded 
the throne under the title of N^ir-ud-din Khusrav Shah. Mean¬ 
while his followers removed ail possible claimants to the throne by 
killing two and blinding three of the sons of 'Ala-ud-din, and per¬ 
petrated abominable crimes in the harem. Thus the Khalji dynasty 
came to an ignoble end. 

Barani, who gives the above accoimt, is very hard on Khtisrav 
Khan, and treats him with supreme contempt, as he was a Hindu 
convert. It is not unlikely, however, that Khusrav has been more 
sinned against than sinning. True, he was ignoble, cruel, and 
treacherous; but possibly he was not worse than either Muljirak or 
‘Ala-ud-din in this respect. He had been converted to Islam in 
chUdbood, when he was given the name of Hasan; and along with 
his brother feU into the hands of 'Ain-ui-Mulk during his invasion 
of Malwa in 1305. Hasan was attached to the body of the personal 
slaves of 'Ala-ud-din and brought up at the royal palace, Muslim 
chroniclers, in their contempt for the crowned convert, describe 
Khusrav as an outcaste and low-born. It is net possible' to deter¬ 
mine the real name of the tribe or caste to which Khusrav belonged 
on accoimt of the variants in the chronicles ('Panofir. BartMr 
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of the triumph of Hinduism and the downfall of Islam. A consider¬ 
able number of his followers, members of his tribe from Gujarat, 
were Hindu, and after his accession, they might have oppressed 
those Muslims who were opposed to their leader- Probably some 
of them practised Hindu religious rites in the palace, and this offend¬ 
ed Muslim sentiments. But Khusrav Khan never aimed at the 
restoration of a Hindu monarchy| nor did he champion the cause 
of Hinduism. On the contrary, he had shown the iconoclastic zeal 
of a Muslim during his campaigns in the south. Khusrav regarded 
himself as a Muslim; the leftutba was recited in his name, and his 
coins bear the title of Commander of the Faithful. 

After his accession Khusxav Kh5n executed some of the nobles 
hostile to him. He married a wife of Mubarah Shah and conferred 
titles and positions on those who had helped him. Ran^ol, his 
main prop in the conspiracy, was given the title of Rai-i-Hayan; 
and his brother Hisam-ud-din was given the hand of a daughter of 
*Ala-ud-din and the title of Khan Khanan. He did not fail to placate 
those who might prove hostile. On ^Ain-ul-Mulk was conferred 
the title of ‘Alam Khan, and Malik Fakhr-ud-din Jauna, son of 
GhazT Malik, who wielded great influence among the nobility, was 
appointed master of the horse. Wahid-ud-d!n Quraisbi was ap¬ 
pointed chief minister. With certain exceptions, he retained the 
servictes of old officers of the State and he was anxious to secure 
the support of the nobility. Both Amir Khusrav and Ibn Batutah 
state that he did obtain the support and homage of the nobles and 
governors. 

It was only a small section of the nobility which was opposed 
to him. The murder of the late king with the consequent orgy of 
bloodshed alienated some, while there were others, orthodox 
Muslims, who saw in the accession of Khusrav the triumph of 
heathenism and great danger to Islam. They, however, formed a 
small minority; for there was no great sympathy for the Khaljis 
who Iiad fallen. The spokesman of the opposition was GhSzI Tugh- 
luq, governor of dpalpur, whose son Malik Jauna was at the court. 
The astute warden of the marches raised the slogan of IsISm in 
danger, which has always proved so effective a weapon In Muslim 
history. The flret step he took was to instruct his son Malik Jauna 
to join him at Dipalpiir. The master of the horse one day slipped 
away from Delhi, and the die was cast. Eluding the army sent by 
Khusrav Khan in pursuit of him, he safely reached Sarsuti fSirs5}, 
which had already been garrisoned by his father. GhazI Malik then 
sent appeals to the governors of Uch. Multan, SiwastSn (Sehwan), 
^mana, and Jalor as well as to *Ain-ul-Mulk who was at Delhi. 
Of these the governor of Uch, Bahram Aiba, alone responded to the 
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call Of Ghazi Tughluq. On the refusal of Malik Mughultli, gov- 
emor of Multan, to join him, GhazI Malik incited the people of 
Multan to rise against their governor, and the rebels killed him. 
Malik Yaklakhi, governor of Samana, who was loyal to Khusrav, 
marched against GhSzi Tughluq, but was killed by his own men! 
Muhammad Shah, governor of Siwastan, who had been imprisoned 
by his mutinous soldiers, was released, when the appeal for help 
camei but he made a half-hearted response. Similar was the res¬ 
ponse of Muhammad Hushang, governor of Jalor. 'Ain-ul-Mulk 
maintained his neutrality, though he assured Ghazi MaUk of his 
secret help. It is significant that Ghazi Malik's appeal was mainly 
to the governors of the western frontier and even there he found 
little response. He also failed to obtain the moral support of the 
great saint Pfizam-iid-dln AuLya, All this reveals the true nature 
of the Tughluq revolution which overthrew Khusrav Khan, and the 
motive of its author. The cry of Islam in danger was merely a 
pretext, 

Khusrav Kh^ sent a force, 4b,000 strong, under his brother to 
check the advance of Ghazi Malik. The army inarched to Sarsuti, 
but the Khan Khanan failed to capture it, and proceeded towards 
Djpalpur to meet the enemy. On the way the royal force encounter¬ 
ed Ghazi MaUk and was totaUy defeated; the Khan KhanSn fled, 
leaving elephants and treasures to the victors, Ghazi Malik by 
forced marches, arrived at the vicinity of Delhi, and Khusrav KhSn 
made desperate and frantic preparations to oppose him. He ad¬ 
vanced two and a half months' pay to the soldiers and emptied his 
treasury to please his followers. Having organized his forces he 
□mrched from Delhi at the head of a big army with a large number 
of elephante. At this critical juncture, just on the eve of the battle, 
Ain-ul-Mulk deserted Khusrav and left for Malwa, 

1320, the battle for Delhi was fought near Indar- 
pat. Khusrav Khan fought valiantly and desperately till the even¬ 
ing, when a sudden attack of Ghazi Malik upon his soldiers, who 
h^ dispersed for plundering, turned the tide of the battle 
Kh^v^s army was totally defeated and fled in confusion. Khusrav 
Klan fled from the battlefield and took shelter in the garden of 
Tilpat. Next day he was seized and beheaded. 
Ghazi Malik rode in state to the Palace of the Thousand Pillars and 
after studied hesitation and with the consent of the nobles, who 
pointed to him that there was no surviving prince of the royal familv 

ascend^ the throne on September B, 1320. under the title of Ghivas! 
ud-din Tughluq Shah.^s '^niyas- 
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APPENDIX A 

The date 0 / 'Ala-ttd-dfn's /Jwt earpedifton to Deoagiri 

All modern writers except K. S* Lai give A.D. 1294 as the date 
of *AJ3-ud-dIn’s invasion of Devagiri* Their authority is Firishta 
who gives the date of this expedition as 694 A.H. which commenced 
on November 21, 1294, The only contemporary authority, who 
gives the date of this invasion, is Amir Khusrav, who says that 'Ala- 
ud-dln left Kara on 19 RabT'^ulnakhir, 695, which corresponds to 
February 26, 1296 {Khaaam-ul-Ftitiih, Calcutta text, p.8). ElUot 
is wrong when he states that 19 Rabf-ul-akhir, 696 corresponds to 
February, 1295. 

According to Barani, Jalil-ud-din marched to Gwalior in 695 
A.H., which commenced on November 10, 1295, and at Gwalior he 
received the report that ‘Ala-ud-din had plunder^ Devagiri and 
was returning with an immense booty (Tarifch-LFiriLa: JShahi, p. 223), 
Now, we have from the JChazfiin-uI-Futiih the date of ‘Ala-ud-dln’s 
return to KarS as well: 28 Hajab, 695, which corresponds to June 3, 
1296. So it was obviously in May 1296 that JalaJ-ud’-din got the 
news. 

K 'Ala-ud-din had started in December 1294, he would have 
spent altogether one year and a half in the Devagiri expedition. 
T^is would be too long, for according to Firishta (I, p, 98: Kanpur 
text) 'Ala-ud-din remained at Devagiri only for twenty-five days: 
he could not have taken seventeen months in inarching to Devagi n 
and returning from there to Kara. 

‘Isaml (Madras text, pp. 223-9) says that ‘Ala-ud-din’s plan 
was to return within two months, and from the accounts of the other 
chroniclers as well it appears obvious that ‘Ala-ud-dIn plann^ a 
tapid campaigii- I^am from BaratiT (p, 222) th^t already dur- 
ing his Bhllsa campaign, 'Ala-ud-dIn had gathered information about 
the roads to Devagiri. A long period would defeat the very objec¬ 
tive of the campaign, it was undertaken without Jalal-ud-din s 
leave and it was a means to an end; through it he would attempt 
a coup de main against the King. Eighteen months would be too 
long a period for the purpose^ as it would he difficult to prevent 
leakage of infonriation. It appears obvious from all authorities 
that 'Ala-ud-din was in a hurry. It was improbable that Jalal-ud- 
dln should not have heard of 'Ala-ud-dln's activities in the south for 
a comparatively long period of one year and a half. 

BaranT, as already noted, was not very precise in his chrono¬ 
logy, and his statement that 'Ala-ud-dm spent more than a year 
in the expedition seems incorrect. On the whole it seems lea- 
sonable to accept the date of Amir Khusrav, viz., AD, 129o.b^ 
cause he gives the exact date of 'Ala-ud-dIn s departure from Kara 
and return to that place. 

[The date u'mally given for this expedition, A.D, 1294, was 
adopted in Vol. V, p. 195. But although no definite conclusion is 
posable, the date A.D. 1296, given by a ^ntemporarv authority. 

seems preferable, und h^s been adopted in this Volume, Ed.L 
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APPENDIX B 

The name of RSTnachandra’i son 

The son and successor of Rimachandra, the Yadava king, dur-> 
ing whose reign the first Muslim invasion of the South took place, 
has been named Ankara by almost all modern writers, from Fleet 
to Haig, Fleet, in his ITtinasties of the Kanarese Districts tpo, TI¬ 
TS) and in the Bombay Caeeffeer (I, p. 530), has Sankara. Sewell 
in his work, A sketch of the dynasties of Southern Indie, (Madras, 
1833, p, 114), has Saihkara f 1303-13) and he himself savs that his 
source of information is Fleet. R. G. Bh an darker has the same in 
his Early History of the Dckfean (Bombay, 1885, p. 119). All subse¬ 
quent writers have generally followed them. 

Now, the name of iSahkara does not occur in any Hindu or 
Indian source. Fleet himself has made this point clear in the fol¬ 
lowing remark about the sources for the history of the Yadava 
dynasty: “For the period after 1298, no epigraphical records, throw¬ 
ing any light on the history of this dynasty, have as yet come to 
notice. Our knowledge of what occurred then, and of the leading 
incidents during the previous few vears, which led up to it, is 
derived only from the pages of the Mussalman chronicler Ferishta.*' 
(Bombay Gazetteer, I. p. 130>. In the footnote the translation of 
Briggs is referred to. Sewell also (op, cit., p. 115, f.n.) says that 
his authority is Firishta, 

Firishta iKantJur text, 1. p. 117 and Bombay text, I, pp. 204-5) 
has Sankaldev, Sankaldev is, of course, Sankara. But in the 
'Ashlqa of Amir Khusrav we have Sinkhan Dev (Deualrdni wa 
Khizr Kl*Sn, Aligarh ed., p. 85). In bis translation from the ‘Askiqa, 
Elliot fill. p. 551) has ‘Sankh Deo'. The Aliearh edition is a 
collated text, based on several MSS. It seems that in Elliot’s MS. 
the letter N (nun) has been dropned and it has been read as 
Sankh Deo. In manuseriots G (prlf) is often confounded with IC 
(icnfl and vice versa fSteingass: Persian Dictionary, nn, pgp and 
1971). Sinhhsn Dev is, therefore, nothing but Singhana Deva. 
Venkataramanflvva has incorrectly read the name in the Mshlqn as 
SaAgSma Dev (Eirln, Muslim earoansion in Sotfth fndin, p. 17 f.n. 10) 
and K, A. N. Sastri has adorvted this reading (History of SojPlj 
Indio, p. 217). As Hodivala (Studies in Indo-MvsTtm Jlistnm. n 373) 
has pointed ntit. the name Singhava is to be found in the dvnastic 
list of the Yadavas of Deva^iri. Further, as between Firi-hta. who 
com Dosed his work earlv fn the seventeenth centurv, and Amir 
Khusrav. who was a contemoorarv writer, the authority of Amir 
Khusrav should be given more weieht. In view of all these reasons 
it anoears that the name of Tl3mnehandra‘s son and successor was 
Sinehana and not Sankara, as given by Firishta and accepted by 
modern writers. ^ 

(Prof. Ahdur Rnshid reads the name, in the Al'<»arh text nf the 
Mshtqn. as SanehaTi Deo or Sankun Deo, but prefers the former 
Thus the second letter is read bv him as W, and this surmorts 
the above contention. In view of the fact that the name Sinehana 
was borne by the greatest ruler of the dynasty, it is preferable to 
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take the name of the crown-prince as SiAgha^a^ The also 

gives the of hJs brother as Bhillam, another familiar name 

in the family. As Prof. Rashid has pointed out, the author of the 
Putuh-us-Saidtin speaks of Bhillaii] as a son of Ram BeOi but not 
as the only sod, as is supposed by Venkataramanayya (op. cit.). 
We must therefore conclude that the Yadava king Ramachandra had 
two sons Singhana and Bhillama. In Vol. V, pp. 195-6, the name 
of the former has been given as Sankara, following the usual prac¬ 
tice. But even though it is of long standing, the weighty ar^ments 
given above seem to be strongly in favour of the change, and hence 
the name Sihgha^ has been adopted in this Volume, I am indebted 
to Prof. Abdur Rashid for the valuable information supphed by 
him. Ed.} 


1, The date la given as June 13 in Vat V (p, 158). The actol ^"^5, ^ 

UE-aani, 683 AJL As ihe Muslim day beg^ at suns^ 3 Jumadl-us-sa^^, 
be£i&B at sunset of June 13, 1390, and ends in the afternoon of 14. imd eoi^ 
«^ucotly the major portion of it covers June t4- , 7^*^ 

as^June 14haa tUn followed m convertaig Hiira dates into their mcms- 

jiondiDg dates in the Chiistten &a. t ^ v- 

Z. A diflereot view liaA been expressed by Punde (PiHC, X, 31^))], but his fiu- 

3 toJwIh^r'stnte^^'^N., 73* S' E. (ef. ebove, Vol, HI, p. Kl, 
has Mandor, and ‘Isaini, p. 215, has Ma^owar, CHf, P- ^ hw 

4, 19 ilnbt-ul-ikhir, 695^ KM^n-«l-Ftituh* p, 8- Tlnshta bag S93 A^/AU. 1284. 
See Appendix A. 

fs-^rS^to ^iml it rtfisiated of S».00(l foot and tO.OOO hone 

Sald^n, Madras Text, p. 334). He, however. caUs thn son of Hlmadova, Bhillama. 
6 See H^ivaiap H Jnda-AfuBlsm Hijiorw* P- 2*. ^*11 f 

?; See Hodivala. op. cit., pp- 248-43; A K- Bdajumdar. Choiilufcyna of Giijamf. 

— ’■ scholan have questioned the historicity of Kamaln Devi and 

.. 1 ..I ._xT__d-n na TLiiTin- nf'b'On. 


a. Recently some scholara have questioned the Mioncipr oi n^mam 

E>eva1± Devi reoard the entire episode relatino to them as pmy ii^on. Sm 
GR S A^ual Tfo^ber. 1333; l£ M- 

uoa Cufiififtea. PL HI, pp. Cufofi'aJ^p'^93" 

revised iSilion, Bombay 1955; A K. Mf "i „ «^ 

9. Siwaston or Sehw™ &i Baranh " 2^1 end Firmhta. Vol. I, p. 103. laamL 


isiwasian or «nwHii lii p. 3^ ,-tir ni ‘ ha, ^iht 

p. 251, has Sislan which Is obviously a slip tor Siwss^ CHI, tn, ^ 

F[rlfhta pute tliMe reespna somewbat drlfercntly (Brlg^E^ It 
rrlpathi. Some Aspect* of AftHlim 

>y him and by Moreland, 'All-ud-din could not altogether abolish the systcni 


of grants, but he made them very sparingly, vi r ». w f.,,.!. ih» 

11. Accordmg to Tripathi fop. dt. 256) these Hindu chiefs HeldJan^ toe 

State on condition of pay Gig a stipulated amount of revenue and are to be 
tinguidied fwim autonoinoiis ruteK who were allow^ 

tor^^n MHiditioii of payment of fixed amount .Jf ^ 

For Khiit of. also MoreW, The Adrian *a»t™ of Moal^m fndm, S. 

12. The passage, dealing with these ordinances in 6«^i. pp. 

and it is difficult to understand what Barani means. See Moreland, 

op. cit, pp. 224-27 and Tripathi, op, cit, pp. 256-G2. 

13. ‘lYipathi, wpr dt. 2S8, 

14. MDreTan^ op. cit.„ 224. 

16* HfFD ni, pp. 183-5- [The Editor is respoiuthle for this e),.sfct 

lfa.P. Hwdy r««itly pointed out hy a eomparison of the TJnW—^ntr 
with the FofdiM-i-Jahdfldcri 

ilw per^tfliiaKCS ^ bJa {BSOS^ XX pp- 315 3 )■ 

17. m.'«SS‘^«taSS?K JiK.-Sfhk.i'S" 

wo. . 1»7 t..h. .w «|,b«n. Tl,. 7... 
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129D as the da.te of his btrtiv lugS^fted hj AgHs, MaMi Husain (AlTJIHj ZZ^^t 
does not ht in with the above Ioct$. 

IS. See- VenkaLanimaiiByya« Aktrfi/ MiuZlm Erpaitrton in South JndiSr pp. 24-^ 

19. Nensi, Khuat^ VoL I, p. 21; Tod, Amuifi ond Antt(^itlFa 0/ Raja^tiian^ VoL I, 
p. 311. In Tod the name ol the Eana Ja BKTiT!i S ingh, ^isamlp p. 2&1, ^cs the 
name of the Ra^ ss Swiarsifi. 

20. See a H Oiha. Udaipur Kdjpa ka Jtihos, VoL 1, pp. 191-^2, 233-34. 

21. See Ojha, op. dt.» pp. 11^-191; HjBLbih, Kha^a-icZ-FufiGLh^ p, 4S; and Wahid Mina, 

text, pp. 1G2-E3. K, M- Qauun^, Frabin (in BenfaJJ). 1337 B. S. and Nopaiu 
LecCur^ Calcutta University (19^); H. H- Hai der, Indian Anliqtiary^ VoL LfX, 
pp. S. C. Datta, IHQ, VU, 293-293, end K S^ Lai, Hisimy of iht Khalfur, 

ppr 120-130. It should be noted that both Abu-’l-Fajl and Hiii-od-DabIr tt» 
Padimnl not as a name, hut ss a woman posseting specia] atd'ihutes (Aln-f- 
AkbanV Naw^ Inshore Testt, VoL 11, p. 253 and Hiji^ud^Dablr^ jf. 737-^). In 
HindL Padmint is the name of a woman of the most excellent of the four clas&ea 
in which women are divided. It is in this sense that thoy use the word. For 
the story of Solomon and Bilql^ the beautiful Queen o! Sbeba, tee Hu^es^ 
A Dictiemury of Isidifi, pp, 391-331, London 18SS. Amir Khusrav compares 'Ali- 
ud-dxP with i^lomon and hlmseli with hla lapwing hudhud, which brouglii 
the news of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. 

22. Koka seems to be a mifilranscriptloti for Goga. whose identification presents 
sonie difideul^. According to an InscriptiDa of VB -1334 {BuddhiprokoSf Gulaiati^ 
1910, p. 77, as;, 1933-36, p. 96) Saropgadeva^ the Icing of Guiarit fAH. 1274*1296), 
defeated one Gpge, and another inscription of A.Dr 1439 praises X^kshmasmiKa^ 
the Quhilot prince of Mew^ for having defeated Gogadeva, the King of Milwa 
ASL 1907-M, 2l4). Firiahta also calls l^ka the RajS of h^iwa (Briggs, p. 

but Amir Khiismv calls Koka the Fardh^n of Rai Mahalftk i>aOf King of Milwa, 
md adds that ^^Koka, the Wasir, commanded the aimy and he was stronger in 
the country of MaJwa than the Rai." (Khazdln-vf-Futuh HIED, UI, p. TA Tr, 
by M. Habib. JIH, VUI. 365: Mahiqa, HIED, m. 5a-4S). According to Waasif, 
about the year A.D. 1270^ a king of Malwa died, and disEeb^ion broke out bet¬ 
ween his son and mibiatar as a result of which Malwa was divided between the 
two { HIED, m, 31). It is possible^ therefore, that Koka or Goga was the minis¬ 
ter refortoa to by Wossaf who made common cause with iUs er^twhila king 
when the counts was threatened with a Muslim Invaston, See A. 1C Majumdar: 
ChauTuk|/ar of Gujamt, p. 1S2. (Ed.) 

BaronjH p. 320+ lias Nayak; Anur Khusrav, KhonaiTt-uT-Fuflih, p. 3$, Manik: TsamI, 
p. 301-2, Hinuk. The name was either Nayak or hfi&nik and th« leader uf the 
campaign was a Hindu as ^nsrav states ki the Mthii/a, p. 61^ He is po^bly 
the Manik^ who saved 'Ala-ud-din from Akot Kti^^s assault referred^m by 
Barani+ p. 273- Ajccording to FMshla, Malik Naib and GMzI Malfk Tu^luq 
were leaders of the campaign. 

24. The account of the Mongol invasion of 1306 given by the chrgniders, partlcidar- 
ly that of Baiam, is oonfusing. The above account Is based m the Khozam-vl^ 
Fuiiih and the *Arhxqa as well as the Furuk-iu-^ofiAfrii of w-ho agrees 

with Amir Khusrav in treating the campaign under Kabak as the last Mongol 
invasion. BaranT speaks of tliree i^mpaigns in three different years: thie hrst 
TOder Kabak; the cemmandef of the second is not named; and the third under 
TqbahnarLdah, Flnshta plays havoc with facta and names. See Khusaia-td. 
Ftituh, prp. 41-46 and Hahfb Envlish transtetion, pp. 29-34: ^Athloa no 62-63- 
Tsami, pp. 317-22; and JASB, 1870, pp. 43-47. 

^Isami, p. 2^. 

26. Diiferent dates are given for this campaign in different chronicles. The date 
m text is given on the authority of £n!r Khusrav^ 

27. A. IL Maiumdar, Ckaultdi-yiLr of GuJ^rat+ pp 1^-192. 

different wi^n see ‘kfiml, w?, 284-37. Isfcnt and A™r Khusrav (in 
Ue Ashiqs, m M-87) mnke il a separate nunpaif^. The aeceunt in the text 
Is based on Fuishto, who gives a detailed and sy^matic account of Dsvali 
Karna could not chtain asylum in Devagiri, obviously due to Malifc 
and fled to Teliii^ana. ^ 
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Devi. 

Naib's invoEioiip 


Thfe of pevali De^h»s been discussed by K. M. Munshi and Dr B 

Pwad in ne GioroThat Wa* Curjaraden, H, by K. M. « 

“f'^11,^1^' Qp nt. VP ff. See at« QariTHM; The yitoHcltv 

of Ihe love romance, ‘Dcval Rani wa Khiir Khan', In PIHC m ™ ffTr!™ 
F^r B different view sec A. L. Siivosteva: Historicity of 'Devnl RfinT-tOiiiT m,™! 
^ the la.a WSe. He holds that there I, little 

historical critiia 
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30. A. IL B^Bjuindar, op. dt pp. 194 ff . [llio Editor la rtspooaiblc for tills 
graph and the account of Devola DevL] 

31. 13 Muhoiram, 708 AH. (July 4, 1308), KhoiAin-id-Futuh, BX Ux^ p. 69- 

32. We have no coo temporary acoount of the Kholjl conquest of Jiilor and have to 
rely on the later authorities like Firlahta and Nenai. It seems J^or was 
raided hy Muslim troops in A.D. 12S9 on their way back from Gujarnt, thouj^ 
^Ali-ud-iin could not have personally undcrlaken It as Nensi woi^d have 
ua believe!. On the second occa^uon Jidor waa Invaded by Alp Khan and "Ain- 
ul-Midk, while they were rctumlng from h^wa; and R^ia Kanhar Deva^ 
alaiTEied at the success o[ Muslim arms In Malwa^ o^ered W submission to 
^Aln-ud-din. Kanhar Deva, however^ revisicd his policy* asserted mdepen- 
dencCf and defied the AiiClmiity of DcllX which nccessilatGd the third and fina l 
invasion of the territory. Firishta places the subjug^ation of Jalor about the 
time of the expedition a^inst Slw^a, while Kensi places It in AJD, 1311 
(Kh^j 1. p. 1€3). As the Khelji army was engaged in Siwinn fn 13^ a cam¬ 
paign ^ler its f^i against Jalor, which wa^ in the vicmity* whs quite pTohable. 
But Nensrs date is to a certain extent corroborated by JJnaprahha Suri who. In 
the TiTthakolpdj refers to ^Ala-ud-din's d^truction of the lample of M^vira 
at Sanchor In the vioiruty ol JMor in AJJ. 1310; and modem scholars like Ojl^, 
Beu and others accept j£ 

32a. A £1, 1909-lOp p. m. 

32b. Tod, Antuifr^ Ed. by Crooko, l^ $1^ 

33. HIED, Ilh 202. 

33a. Is^T, ruf uh-us-Soidfin, Madras Text, p. 294, 

34. See The Imperial and Ariatic Qiiarterly Kcriein, April, 1339, pp. 370-389. 

35. Blrdhul or Ylradhavnlom has been. identiBed with Uyy^kondan Unimnlaip two 
miles from Uraiyw (Ef, XXVII, 311 j. 

38. For a different identification see /ournaf o/ the Andhm Hiaioricat Research 

Society, Aprik 1941, p. 4 and The Musfim Expanrion in. St^uth India^ 

p. 83 fi* where Dr. VehkatHxamanayyii identifies the place with Kanchlr 

37. See Venkataranmnayya, The Earf^ MurEm Exparmon in South fndia^ pp. ^57. 

3fi. See FMahia, Bombay edition, Vol I, pp, 210, 567, end 570; Lucknow edition, 
Vol, h PP- 119, and 237-293. Sit Band Eimesar on the coast of the Arabian 
Sea is possibly Cape Famas Bouth of Goa« as Briggs suggests (I. 374 j. 

39. See 'ArlnoCp pp. 70-71; Baji-ud-Dnblr, p. ]5fi: S. K. Aiyangarp hrd'ci 

and her AftEhammadan Intuaertp pp. 100-101, 118; and IntioducUon to Habib^s 
English irimsEaticici of the KhHjflTii-uf-Fariih, pp. XXVII-XXLX; Venkata- 
mmanayya, os. dtnp pp. 38-39 and K. Sr Lab op. cit.., pp. 3G9-371. In the 'A^hiqa. 
p. 72, Amir KhuBrav refers to Malik NSiibe atLeck on Pabm whrch Dr. Aiyanvar 
identifies wlih one of the Fattjn&ms: Rameswarjipartinam whisi ia ako called 
Fattinam merely, Or Periapattinsim or another Pat^inam on the opposite coast 
of India- Fatan ia described as the seat of Vlrfi FSn^va's rthsEdence and a care¬ 
ful cemparison of the Me liar campaign in the Klia^dJn-ul-Futuh and the 
"Afhi^a would lead to the conclusion thst Patan of the latler nnd Blrdhul of 
the fonner arc the same place and the headquarters of Vira Findya; but we 
do not know if Eimeswaram was so. In fact these places cannot be properly 
Identified. 

40. Barsml write? the same as Kamplln (H7ED HI, 233} and Flri^ia^ a? Kumnila 
fBriggs, I* 418). 

4fla.The date is given as January 2 in fffl, TIT, 119, 

41+ Both BonmT ffffEO^ 208) and Ffrishta (BriggSj I* 331) refer to the fUsph 
don to tMs cifect. 

12. 24 Muharram. 71A Nvh Sipiftr, % 51, 

43+ Tfimi, pp. 3fil-3fiX fdves a different account of the exiwditloTi: he does not 
refer to any hostilities. According to hun Prataparudra agreed to pay the 
arrears without any ri^iatance. 

44. Briggs, 1, 395, Accordipi^ to Bafpnl the headless trunk of the Sultin was cast 
into Ihe courtyard (WED, TTI, 223)* 

43, T. W. Arnold, The ralfpftafe, pp, 116-117; TVfpalhi, Same A^peefa o/ M^Um 
Adm Ettfr tratfem. pp. 52-53. _ 

46. For an IntCTTesting account of the relation between the two, cf. Tfr. C- XX, 137-8. 

47. See HodivelH, op. 369-371. Tfirrc la, of etiurse+ considftrublc fone^ in the 
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CHAPTER m 


GHIYAS-UD-DIN TUGHLUQ (A.D. 1320-25) 

Gliiyis-udl-din Tughluq, also called simply Tughluq, was the 
founder of the Tughluq dynasty. It is generally believed that 
Tughluq was the name of his family or of the tribe to which he 
belonged, and hence this cognomen is applied to all the members 
of his family,’' But it is heid by some that Tughluq was merely 
the personal name of the founder of the new dynasty, and was 
neither a family name, nor the designation of a class, clan, or tribe. 
In support of this view it is pointed out that the second king of the 
dynasty called himself Miihammad bin Tughluq fson of Tughluq) or 
its equivalents, and very rarely Muhammad Tughluq, while none 
of his successors ever used the word Tughluq as part of bis name.^ 
But as sometimes the personal name of the founder Is given to 
the dynasty, we may, following the present practice, call the ruling 
family the Tughluq Dynasty, and use the word Thghluq after the 
proper name, as names like Muhammad Tughluq or Flruz Tughluq 
are more familiar to us in these forms, 

According to Ihn Batutah, Tughluq belonged to the race of the 
Qaraunah Turks. But nothing is definitely known about this clan, 
not even whether it was Turk or Mongol. Marco Polo, a contemn 
porary foreign traveller, describes the Qaraunahs as a people of 
mixed breed, while some derive the name from Karana, the name 
of a mixed caste in India. The question has been fully discussed 
by several historians^ in all its bearings, and while they generally 
agree that Tughluq was certainly a Turk, some are of opinion that 
far from being a Qaraunah, he was a lineal descendant of the Sas- 
sanian kings of Persia. The most probable view seems to be that 
of Sir Wolseley Haig who connects the Tughluq with the Taghlik’, 
a tribe of Turks, now dwelling near Khotan.'* 

There is also a difference of opinion, even among the old autho¬ 
rities, regarding the early career of Tughluq, whose original name 
was Ghazi Malik or GhSal Beg Tughluq. Aceortling to Ibn Batutah 
and Shams-i*Siraj ‘Aflf, he came from KhurSsan to India during 
the reign of 'Ali-ud-din Khalji, On the other hand, Firishta states, 
as a result of his inquiry at Lahore, that although there was no 
authentic account in any book, it was generally believed that Malik 
Tughluq, a Turkish slave of Sultan Balban, married a woman of 
the Jat tribe, and their sqn was Ghazi Malik who later became 
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SultAn Ghi^as-ud-dlD Tughluq. Dr. M. Husain, who prefers this 
account to the older ooe, ignores the fact that this goes a^inst his 
view that Tughluq was a personal name of the founder of the royal 
dynasty and not a cognomen. The story of the Jit marriage is in 
a way indirectly supported by ‘.AHf who says that GhiySs-ud-dIn 
Tughluq, when governor of Dipilpur, gave his brother in marriage 
to the daughter oi a Hindu nobleman of the province, who was 
extremely unwilling but was coerced by threat to accept the propo¬ 
sal. It may be added that the issue of this marriage was the future 
Sultan Firuz Tughluq. 

But if we accept the view of ‘Aflf that Gbazl Malik himself 
to India from Khurasan during the reign of 'Ala-ud^In Khalji, 
he can hardly be the son of a Jat mother. The statement of Amir 
Khusrav, a contamporaiy writer, that GhazI Malik served under 
Jalal-ud'din Khalji seems to indicate, however, that Firishta’s ac¬ 
count is the correct one. We may, therefore, bold that Tughluq 
was the son of an Indian mother and, like his father, was in the 
service of the Sultans of Delhi. He distinguished himself by his 
successful defence against the Mongol Invaders and ultimately he- 
came the governor of Dipalpur. He held the post till he was called 
to the throne under circumstances already described above. 

Tughluq proved to be an able ruler. His first concern was to 
restore the authority of the Sultanate in the Deccan. Prataparudra, 
the Kakattya ruler of Warangal, had taken advantage of the dis¬ 
orders in Delhi, and not only threw off the yoke of the Sultanate 
by refusing to pay tribute, but increased his power enormously by 
extensive conquests, as stated above.® Owing to a singular lack of 
political wisdom he ignored or underestimated the Muslim menace. 
Instead of attempting to organize a united front of the Hindu rulers 
of Deccan and South India in order to prevent the catastrophe w'hich 
had already overwhelmed him once before, he was now fully en¬ 
gaged in leading military campaigns against them and thereby 
frittered away hb energy and resources. But he had to pay the 
penalty for hb folly as soon as Tughluq ascended the throne. In 
the second year of hb reign (A.D. 1321-221 the Sultan sent an expe¬ 
dition against him under the command of hb son Juna or Jauna Khan, 
also known as Ulugh Khan. The btter marched by way of Devagiri 
and laid siege to the fort of Warangal. Prataparudra offered a 
heroic resistance. The Hindus from all sides mustered strong to 
fight against the Muslims and frustrated alt their attempts to cap¬ 
ture the fort. Tlie siege dragged on and the casualties were heavy 
among the besiegers. Prataparudra sued for peace, offering to pay 
a nnu al tribute as before, and also to furnbh elephanb and treasure. 
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Prince Jauna haughtily rejected the offer and vigorousl;^ pressed 
the siege. 

But soon the Muslim army met with a terrible disaster. This 
was due to the desertion of a large number of nobles with their 
armies, but the exact cause of this defection is difficult to deter¬ 
mine. According to Barani, *Ubaid, a boon-companion of Jauna, 
deliberately spread a false report among the soldiers to the effect 
that the Sultan was dead and that a new prince now sat upon the 
throne of Delhi. ‘Ubaid also told the nobles that Jauna intended 
to hill them. Believing in these rumours most of the military 
leaders left the camp together with their followers, and then a 
panic seized the imperial army. The besieged Hindus sallied forth 
and plundered the baggage of the army of Jauna, and he ded witli 
his followers towards Devagiri. Of the nobles and mihtary leaders, 
who had deserted the camp, some met with disaster at the hander 
of the Hindus, and many suffered terrible punishments in the hands 
of the Sultan. Jauna, however, reached Devagiri in safety, Barani 
does not say anything about ‘Ubaid's motive and seems to imply 
that he was actuated by a desire to create mischief. On the other 
hand, Ibn Batutah definitely asserts that Jauna intended to rebel 
against his father, and ordered 'Ubaid to spread the false report in 
the hope that the officers and troops would swear allegiance to him 
But the result was just the opposite, as the amirs rebelled and 
deserted the prince, who thereupon fled to his father with ten 
horsemen. 

Barani’s account has been followed by later Muslim historians.^ 
Among modern writers Wobeley Haig and many others accept 
Ibn Batutah's version, while Ishwari Prasad and M. Husain accept 
Barani's account. BaranT’s narrative fails to supply a reasonably 
satisfactory motive for the treacherous conduct of ‘Ubaid, an inti¬ 
mate friend of Prince Jauna Khan. On the other hand, Ibn 
Batutah’s account hardly fits in with two ascertained facts namely, 
(1) that while the Sultan punished the officers who deserted, he not 
only did not admonish the prince, but again sent him in command 
of a second expedition against Warangal in A.D. 1323; (2) the 
Sultan also appointed Jauna regent in Delhi during his own absence 
in Bengal^ 

According to Muslim chronicles the second expedition was com¬ 
pletely successful Jauna again laid siege to Warangal and captured 
it. King Prataparudra surrendered and was sent to Delhi "with 
his elephants and treasures, relations, and dependants’*. Barani 
adds that "the name of Warangal was changed to Sultanpur, and 
aU the country of TUang was conquered”. But this must he regard- 
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^ as an obvious exaggeratioti. For, as noted above,Prataparudra 
is referred to as the ruling king in an inscription dated A.D. 1326, 
found at Guntur. It is, therefore, very likely that even if he were 
taken as a captive to Delhi, he must have been released and 
either allowed to rule as a subordinate chief or asserted Ms 
independence. 

There is another question that may be discussed in this con¬ 
nection, According to local chronicles the Pa^idya kingdom of 
Madura IMa'bar of Muslim chronicles) was conquered by an army 
from Delhi in the year A.D. 1323.3 This is supported by the fact 
that this province is included by BaranI among the dominions of 
Delhi Sultanate at the time when Muhammad bin Tughluq trans¬ 
ferred his capital to Devagiri in A.D, 1327, although there is no 
ference to any expedition against this place led by him before this 
date. If we accept the date A.D. 1323 for the conquest of Ma‘faar 
by the Sultan of Delhi, it would appear very likely that Jauna car¬ 
ried on an expedition to this southernmost limit of India after his 
victory over Prataparudra. But, then, it is inexplicable why such 
a resounding victory should have been ignored by all the Muslim 
historians. 

But whatever we might think of this expedition, there is no 
doubt that after the conquest of Warangal, Jauna Khan led an 
expedition to the eastern coast. Barani simply says that be marched 
towards Jajnagar and captured forty elephants. An inscription,® 
in a mosque at Rajahmundry, records that it was built in A.D, 1324, 
during the regime of Ulugh Khan. This shows that the latter^ had 
advanced as far as Rajahmundry. It is probable that from Rajah- 
mundry Jauna Khan proceeded towards Orissa. Bhanudeva If, 
king of Orissa, sent a large force to the frontier to defend bis 
kingdom. According to Tsami, the only contemporary author who 
gives an account of this expedition, the Orissan forces were defeat¬ 
ed and fled, and Jauna Khan plundered their camp and took much 
booty. Dut the Puri plates of Narasimha IV cre^t Bhanudeva 11 
with a victory over Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq, This probably refers 
to the same expedition,'^ and in that case, we must presume that 
Ulugh Khan suffered some reverse, and his expedition was not as 
successful as Tsami describes it to be. This is supported by the 
very cryptic reference to it by Barani, and explains the sudden re¬ 
tirement of Jauna Khan after a victorious campaign, which has 
struck modern historians as rather unusuaL" 

Jauna was warmly received by his father on his return from 
the brilliant campaign. The Sultan honoured him and held great 
rejoicings, though these were partly marred by the news that the 
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Mongols had crossed the Sindhu and invaded Samana* But the un-> 
perial army sent against them won two victories, drove them back, 
and took many prisoners. 

Alter having quelled a Farwaii insurrection in Gujarat, the 
Sultan turned his attention to Bengal which had been an independent 
principality since the death of Balban. Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq de¬ 
cided to assert his authority over the province and started with an 
army at the beginning of A.D. 1324, having left, in charge of the 
government at Delhi, his son Jauna who was, according to some 
accounts, spedaliy summoned to Delhi from Teling&na for that pur¬ 
pose in January, 1324, The details of the campaign and its result 
will be described in Chapter, X £. It will suffice to state here 
that the Sultw succeeded in his main object. He defeated the 
Sult^ of Bengal, Ghiy^-ud-din Bahadur, and brought him captive 
to Delhi, He confirmed Sultan Naslr-ud-din in the government of 
North Bengal with its capital at l^khniwatL Eastern and Southern 
Bengal, with capitals respectively at Sonargaon and Satgion, were 
annexed to the Sultanate, and his adopted son Bahiam Khin was 
appointed to govern them. 

In course of the expedition to Bengal, the Sultan defeated the 
Raja of Tirhut (N. Bihar). There is some difference of opinion 
among scholars regarding the date of this Tirhut campaign. Some 
hold that it took place when the Sultan was returning to Delhi after 
having settled affairs in Bengal, while others bold that the Sultan 
conquered Tirhut on his way to Bengal. But the evidence of ‘Isim! 
is decisive on this point. His detailed account leaves no doubt that 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq invaded Tirhut on his way back from Bengal. 
Harisuhha, the king of Tirhut, offered a stubborn resistance to the 
imperial army, and Ghiyas-ud-din started for Delhi before the ruler 
of Tirhut was completely subdued, as will be related in Chapter XIII, 
D-H. 

In course of his return jourtiey the SultSn received some alarm¬ 
ing news of his son's conduct and general disquiet at Delhi, and 
proceeded by forced marches. What followed is thus describ^ by 
Ibn Batutah: “As the Sultan neared the capital he sent orders to 
his son, Ulugh Khan, that he should build him a palace near 
Alghanpur. This palace was in the main a wooden structure, con¬ 
structed within three days under the supervision of MalJkzada 
Ahmad bin Alyas, the superintendent of buildings, later known as 
Khvaja Jahan, the principal wozir of Sultan Muhammad. It rested 
on wooden columns and was so contrived that should the elephants 
step on a part of it the whole structure would collapse and tumble 
down. The SultSn stopped in this palace and fed his guests. After 
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they dispersed, the prince asked the Sultan to allow tikn to have 
the elephants ride past him, and permission was granted. Shaikh 
Rukn-ud-din informed me that he was with the Sult$n at the time, 
when Jauna Khin approached him saying; ‘ Maul i n a , it is time 
for the ‘Asr prayer, come and pray*. The Shaikh complied with 
this request, and the elephants were brought from a certain direc¬ 
tion, as had been arranged. When they stepped over the palace, 
it immediately collapsed on the Sultan and his son Mahmud. The 
fihaiVh said. T heard the uproar and returned without saying the 
prayer. I saw that the structure had fallen, and the Sultan’s son. 
was ordering pickaxes and shovels to he brought to dig out the 
Sultan, but he made signs for them to delay and the implements 
were not brought till after the sunset.’ When the Sultan was dug 
out he was seen bending over his son to save him from death. 
Some presumed that he was taken out dead; some apprehended that 
he was taken out alive and afterwards murdered. He was carried 
in the course of the night to the tranb, which he had built outside 
the city of Tughluqabld,*’^® 

It will appear from the above account that Ibn Batutah defi¬ 
nitely Ulugh Khan (Jauna) of murdering his father. The 

testimony of Baranl, the only other contemporary writer, does not, 
however, support this \1ew. After referring to the reception of the 
Sultan in a temporary pavilion, Baranl states: “A calamity occurred, 
like a thunderbolt falling from heaven on the denizens of the earth, 
and the roof of the dais, on which Sultan Tughluq Shah was sitting, 
fell, and the emperor, with five or six persons, fell beneath the roof, 
and was united to the neighbourhood of God's mercy’’.^^ 

It should be noted that BamnTs expression is somewhat vague. 
Some historians, both of old and modem times, have taken his words 
literally to mean that the pavilion was struck by lightning. But 
it has been pointed out that if that was Barani's intention to convey, 
he would have worded the expression differently.’* 

It has been suggested by old and modem writers that Baranl 
dared not speak the truth unfavourable to Ulugh Khfin, later 
Emperor Muhammad bin Tughluq. as he wrote during the reign of 
Firuz who was greatly attached to the Emperor. While this is a 
forceful argument, it should be remembered that Baram has not 
hesitated to describe many harsh and oppressive acts of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq and severely condemn him. Later historians have sup¬ 
ported either the view of deliberate conspiracy and murder by 
Ulugh Khan, or accidental death by Ughtning as concluded from 
the statement of Baram. BadaunI and the authors of the FuiuH-ws- 
SolaKfi .(an almost contemporary work), Ain+Al?hor», and Tabaqd^ 
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i-Afcbafi support the view of Ibn BatuUh, while PLrishta supports 
the view of Baranl. But Firishtu evidently was not quite convinced, 
for he concluded with the very characteristic expression, ''God only 
knows the real truth”. The Tdrtkh-i-Muhdrolc ShdhI neither refers 
to the lightning, nor to the deliberate murder.’® 

Dr. Ishwari Prasad has critically discussed the question and is 
inclined to the view that Ulugh Kh^ murdered his father.’® He 
points out that there were several causes of estrangement between 
the father and the son, the most important of which was Sultan's 
aversion against Shaikh Nizam-ud-dln Auliya, to whom Ulugh Khan 
was devoutly attached. Further, when Tughluq was returning from 
his campaign he sent an order to the Shaikh to quit the city before 
his arrivai The Shaikh, when warned by his friends of the ap¬ 
proach of the Sultan almost to the suburbs of the city, is said to 
have replied: "Delhi is yet far oS”. This may also be taken to 
indicate some sort of conspiracy to kill the Sultw before he could 
actually reach the capital city. But many writers are of opinion 
that even if there were any such conspiracy, Nizim-ud-din Auliya 
had probably nothing to do with it. It b also very significant that 
the ofiScial, under whose supervision the pavilion was constructed, 
was not only not punbhed, but promoted to a higher post. Unless 
Shaikh Hukn-ud-din had deliberately made a false statement to Ibn 
Batutah, or the latter grossly misrepresented him, the circumstantial 
narrative of the former, who was present on the occasion, must 
be preferred to the vague statement of BaranL On the whole, 
though no definite conclusion is possible, one would perhaps be 
inclined to agree with Dr. Ishwari Prasad "that the Suite's death 
was the result of pre-meditation and conspiracy and not of accident." 
Thb b also the view of Sir Wolseley Haig who observes: "Ibn 
Batutah's impartbl evidence b conclusive".Dr. M. Husain has 
made an attempt to exculpate Ulugh Khan, but hb discussion, 
though elaborate and painstaking,’® does not carry conviction, and 
appears more like a special pleading than an impartial investigation 
of truth. 

Ghiyas-ud-d!n Tughluq died in A.D. 1325 (February or March), 
but during his short reign of less than five years he showed great 
ability in adminbtiation. The State treasury had been almost de¬ 
pleted by the reckless expenditure of MubSrak and Khusrav, and 
grant of jagfrs on a large scale. The Sulthn not only issued orders 
to resume the bnds unlawfully granted, but also forced many to 
refund the amount that had been given to them. The celebrated 
saint. Shaikh NLz^-ud-din AullyS, who had spent the money 
granted to him in charity, and was therefore unable to refund it, 
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did not even send an^ reply to the Sultan's demand. For this reason 
there was an estrangement between the two. The Sultan was very 
angry with his son Jauna for his esctieme reverence for the saint, 
as has been noted above. 

The land revenue was equitably settled and the farming system 
was abolished. The Sultan took special care to prevent the exac* 
tions of peasants by eScials and jdgirdars and remitted revenues 
to a large extent in times of drought. On the whole the government 
was based on justice and moderation and inspired by a desire to 
promote the welfare of the ruled. The Sultan selected his oMcials 
on grounds of merit alone and paid them well to prevent corruption. 

The Sultan led an ideal life and was free from drinking and 
many other usual vices of the age. He built the fortified dty ot 
Tugbluqabad and removed his capital there. He also erected many 
buildings, the most magnificent being his own tomb which has some 
unique artistic features. To him belongs the great credit of restor¬ 
ing the power and prestige of the Delhi Sultanate which had fallen 
very low, and revitalizing the system of administration which had 
almost collapsed during the disgraceful reigns of his immediate 
predecessors. 

But GbiyiS’ud-dIn Tugbluq, in spite of this admirable qualities 
and personal virtues, was a man of the age, and blindly adhered 
to the Quranic laws as the basis of his dvil administration. This 
explains bis attitude towards his Hindu subjects *'who were treat¬ 
ed with great severity and were made to feel their position of in¬ 
feriority in the body politic".'^ According to the ordinance pro¬ 
mulgated by the Sult^, "there should be left only so much to the 
Hindus that neither on the one hand should they become intoxicated 
on account of their wealth, nor on the other should they become 
so destitute as to leave their lands and cultivation in despair”.^^ 
The close resemblance of this with the principles followed by 'Ala- 
ud-din Khalji^'* is of great significance. As a man Tughluq was 
far superior to ‘Ali-ud-din, but although he did not revive the 
agrarian and fiscal policy of the latter, his attitude towards the 
Hindus was not very dissimilar. This shows that the position of 
the Hindus in the Islamic State of Delhi did not depend much on 
the character and personality of the Sultgn, but was determined by 
the Qurinic policy, as it was understood in this country in those 
days. This was dearly based upon discrimination between Muslims 
and Hindus, and the latter were relegated to an inferior position 
without any political status or dvil rights in the land of their birth. 
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MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLUQ (A.D. 1325-51) 

ITiree days after the death of his father, Ulugh Khan (also called 
Jauna) ascended the throne (February or March, 132.5). He is 
designated variously as Muhammad Tugblug, Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, or simply Muhammad SMh. Following the existing prac¬ 
tice it would be convenient to refer to him as simply Muhammad or 
Muhammad Tughluq. Whatever view we might take regarding the 
part played by Muhammad in the tragic death of his father, there 
is no doubt that his accession was, generally speaking, accepted 
without demur by all concerned; in any event, there is nothing to 
show that there was any opposition or even popular discontent 
against the new ruler on that account. 

Of aU the monarchs that ever sat on the throne of Delhi the 
personality and activities of Muhammad bin Tughluq have proved 
to be the greatest puzzle both in ancient and modem times, and 
have evoked the most lively discussion among historians of all ages. 
His reign was full of stirring events, some of which were strange, 
and even bizarre in the extreme. But, curiously enough, although 
we possess fairly detailed accounts of his reign written by three 
eminent contemporary authors, we do not know, not only the dates, 
but even the sequence, of these events. What is worse still, even 
in respect of the major schemes launched by the great Sultan, we 
cannot form any definite idea, either of their precise nature or of 
the motives that inspired them. There is, in consequence, a wide 
divergence of opinion among scholars regarding the proper recon¬ 
struction of the reign and a proper estimate of the character and 
personality of the monarch. It will be our endeavour to present 
a detached view of the Sult^ and his reign with the help of such 
reliable evidence as we poss^, without any attempt at hypothetical 
reconstruction based on speculation, but incidentally referring 
to the different views on controversial points as far as possible.’* 

One of the earliest events in the reign is the rebellion of Baha- 
ud-dln Gurshasp,® the son of Tughluq’s sister, who held the fief of 
Sagar, near Gulburga in the Deccan. He had amassed vast wealth 
and having gained over many of the nobles of his principality, at¬ 
tacked those who remained loyal to the Sul tin (A.D. 1326-7). The 
imperial army defeated him at Devagiri and pursued him up to 
SSgar. But Gursbasp, unable to defend himself, fled with his family 
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and treasure to the kingdom of Kampib, and sought shelter with 
its Hindu ruler. 

As noted above,^ this small kingdom, comprising Bellary, 
Raichur and Dharwar districts, was originally a dependency of the 
Vadava kingdom of Devagiri, and when this was annexed by 'Ala* 
ud-din Khaljl, the ruler of KampiU declared his independence, and 
successfully resisted the invasion of Malik Kafur (A.D. 1313-15). 
The kingdom had since grown in power and prestige, and now in¬ 
cluded parts of Anantapur, Chitaldrug and Shimoga districts.^ 
The Raja, called Kampilldeva in Muslim chronicles, welcomed the 
fugitive Gurshasp and gave him protection, Whether he was actuated 
by purely humanitarian consideration and traditional Hindu ideas 
of hospitality, or there was any political motive behind it, it is 
difficult to say. The statement of Fiiishta that Gurshasp had 
maintained a :biendly intercourse with the Raja of Kampili seems 
to support the latter view. The Raja of Kampili had been an avowed 
enemy of the Muslims, and might have some understanding with a 
chief disaffected towards the Sult^.^ 

But whatever might have been the motive of Kampilldeva, his 
action brought a veritable disaster upon him and his kingdom. As 
could be expected, the Sultan sent a powerful force against the 
dehant Hindu king. But Kampilideva offered a heroic resistance. 
He twice defeated the imperial troops, but when fresh reinforce¬ 
ments arrived from DevagiH, he was forced to shut himself up in 
the fort of Hosadurg (Anagondi). It was invested by ibe enemy on 
all sides and lack of provision made it impossible for Kampilideva 
to hold out for more than a month. But he died like a hero. On his 
advice the ladies of the royal family died by the fearful Jauhar 
ceremony and the wives of ministers and noblemen followed theii 
example. Then Kampilideva and his followers sallied forth and 
died fighting to the last.® Kampili was annexed and constituted into 
a separate province with Malik Muhammad as its governor. The 
surviving sons of the king and his officers were carried to Delhi as 
prisoners and were forced to embrace Islam. Among these were 
the two brothers, Haxihara and Bukka, the founders of the kingdom 
of Vijayanagara. So the unique self-sacrifice of Kampilideva for 
the sake of protecting a guest did not go in vain. From the ruins of 
his kingdom rose a mighty Hindu empire in the south, as wiH be 
related later. 

When Kampilideva found his situation helpless he managed to 
send the rebel Gurshasp with his family to the Hoysala court and 
commended him to the care and protection of King Baiiain 
after the fall of Kampili, the imperial troops proceeded towards 
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Dvarasamudra, the Hoy&ala capital, Ballala III evidently took 
lesson from the fate of KempUideva. According to Fiiishta he 
seized Gursh^p and sent bound to the Muslim general, and 
at the same time acknowledged the supremacy of the Sultan of Belhi, 
But there axe good grounds to believe that Firishta did not tell the 
whole truth. According to some authorities, Dvarasamudra was 
dffitroyed by the Muslims in A.D. 1327, and if so. it is very likely 
that Ballala III did not yield without fight J Besides, an inscription, 
dated A.D, 1328, proves that Ballala III ruled as an independent Idng 
in that year,^ and this is at variance with Firishta’s statement that 
he acknowledged the supremacy of Delhi. The probability is that 
Ballala III offered some resistance at first but, being defeated, made 
peace by surrendering the fugitive rebel Gurshasp. He evidently 
submitted to the Sultan, but was permitted to rule over at least a 
part of his kingdom. 

The rebellion of Gurshasp thus completed the expansion of 
the Delhi Sultanate to the southernmost limit of India, ‘AlS-ud-din^s 
policy, like that of Samudra-gupta nearly a thousand years before, 
was merely to establish his suzerainty over the distant provinces 
of the south. He laid low the four great Hindu powers of the south, 
namely, the Kakatiyas, the Yadavas, the Hoysalas and the Pindyas, 
but was content to leave them In possession of their dominions so 
long as they acknowledged the suzerainty of Delhi. Though cir* 
cumstances forced him to annex the Yadava kingdom, he did not 
attempt to annex the other three kingdoms. The Tughluqs, however, 
pursued the policy of exterminating the Hindu rule in the south. 
Warangal and Madura had already been incorporated in their 
dominions and now Kampili and a large part of the Hoysala domi¬ 
nions shared the same fate. To Muhammad bin Tughluq, either as 
crown-prince, or as Sultan, belongs the credit of all these conquests 
which completed the triumph of Islam and seemed to have finaDy 
put an end to Hindu independence in the South. The authority of 
the Sult^ was acknowledged all over India, save Kishmir, Orissa, 
Rajasthan and a strip of Malabar coast, and he established an effec¬ 
tive system of administration over this vast empire. It has been 
observed that even 'the remote provinces like Malabar and Telin- 
gana were as effectively under his control as the villages in the 
vicinity of Delhi’. 

But the rebellion of Gurshasp, which brought into prominent 
relief the brighter side of Muhammad bin Tughluq, particularly his 
military abilities and the efficiency of administration, also displayed 
the darker side of his character. When Gurshasp was carried as 
prisoner to the Sultan, he ordered the rebel to be flayed alive. But 
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be was net satisfied with this; Gurshasp’s fiesh, cooked with rice, 
was sent to his wife and children, while bis skin, stufTed with straw, 
was exhibited in the principal cities of the kingdom. This revolting 
cruelty gave a foretaste of the barbarous, if not fiendish, spirit which 
characterized the Suli^ and it was not long before he displayed 
it on a massive scale. 

One of the earliest administrative acts of the Sultan was the 
enhancement of taxation in the Doab (A.D, 1325-7). This created a 
terrible situation which throws a lurid light on the policy and cha¬ 
racter of the Sultan. The contemparaiy historian BaranI gives a 
vivid picture of the whole affair which leaves on the minds of his 
reader a very deep impression of the atrocious regime of the Stiltan. 
His account may be summed up as follows 

“Tlie taxation in the Doab was increased ten and twenty times, 
and the royal officials consequently created such abiodbs or cesses 
and collected them with such rigour that the ryots were reduced to 
impotence, poverty and ruin. There were rebellions on all sides, 
the land was mined, and cultivation was greatly diminished. Alt 
this produced a famine in Delhi and its neighbourhood and the Doab. 
Rains failed at the same time, and the famine continued for several 
years. Thousands of people perished, and when they tried to escape, 
the Sult^ led punitive expeditions to various places and hunted 
them like wild beasts,*’ 

BaranI is the only contemporary writer who refers to this 
painful episode, and paints it in vivid colours. His account leaves 
no doubt that the result of the policy of the Sultan and the method 
of its execution had created utmost distress and almost devastated 
large parts of the kingdom. It also brings into prominence the 
inhuman cruelty of the Sultan. But there are some grounds to 
doubt the accuracy of Barani’s version of the troubles in the DoSb. 
He does not specify the exact amount of tax which was sought to 
be levied from the peasants, and the increment was not probably 
tenfold or twentyfold as he says, Pirishta's statement that it was 
increased threefold or fourfold Is probably nearer the tmth. 

Badiuni states that the enhancement of assessment was both a 
punitive measure and a means of replenishing the treasury, and 
this view has been accepted by Wolseley Haig. Gardner Brown 
thinks that the taxation imposed fay the Sultan was not heavy and 
that the picture drawn by Barani about the cruel deeds of the sliltSn 
is highly exaggerated. Some other writers also seem to be inclined 
to this view. But even making due allowance for possible exaguera- 
tion, there is no doubt that there was widespread distress bv the 
Increased taxation and this was aggravated by famine. According 
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to Gardner Brown, the sufferings of the people were more 
due to want of rain than to heavy taxation. But, then, no steps 
were taken to relieve the famine-stricken people, and there was 
no reduction in the taxation. The people who suffered severely 
naturally tried to escape from their homes to avoid the heavy taxes, 
and they were severely punished for this. The rendering of Barani’s 
expression that the Sultan *^huDted men like wild beasts’ may be 
wrong,’*’ or the statement may be exaggerated, but we may well 
believe that they were severely and mercilessly punished. On the 
whole it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the step taken by 
the Sult^ was highly repichensible, and the method of its execution, 
extremely cruel. They inflicted terrible hardships upon the people, 
devastate a fertile province, and created disorder and confusion 
over a wide area. 

The date of the increase of taxation is a matter of dispute, as 
different dates are given by older authorities.’ ’ Among modem 
scholars, some place the event in A.D. 1326-27,’® while others place 
it three years later. Assuming this later date to be true. Dr. M. 
Husain has sought to give a new interpretation to the whole episode. 
He thinks that the rank of the cultivators was swelled by the dis¬ 
banded soldiers of the army recruited for expedition to Khuris^. 
When the tax was increased, they not only refused to pay the taxes 
but also ceased to work. This amounted to rebellion, since the 
peasants’ duty was to till the soiL Besides, they defied the tax- 
collectors and, as Haji-ud-Dabir informs us, even killed them. Hence 
the Sultan called the local Hindu chiefs to account and inflicted 
exemplary punishments on them. The nminin-i-SBdoh were then 
fitted out to crush the rebellion, but they were also killed by the 
rebels. Fearing the consequences, the ringleaders then fled into 
the forests, with which parts of the Doab were still covered; and 
when they fraternized with the hitherto independent Bajput clans 
of Dalmau, the Sultan pursued them over the whole area from 
Bar an to Kanauj.’® Dr. Husain’s reconstruction of the episode is 
highly speculative. But even if we adopt his view of the case, it 
is necessary to point out that the original fault lay with the Sultan, 
though he could not possibly foresee all the consequences. 

Dr. Husain refers to Haji-ud-Dabir’s statement in support of 
his theory of rebellion. But this writer clearly says that when the 
officers of the State employed rigour In collecting the taxes and 
practised oppression, the people rebelled in despair and abandoned 
their fields.’"* 

About the same time when land tax was increased in the Do&b, 
or perhaps a little earlier, the Sultan launched two big proiects, 
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namely, the change of the capital to Daulatabad (Devagiri or Deo- 
glr), and the introduction of a token currency. Both these require 
somewhat detailed consideration. 

For the transfer of the capital from Delhi to Daulatabad (AD. 
1326-27} and the ruthless manner in which it was done, we possess 
a detailed account from all the three contemporary authors, Barani, 
Ibn Batutah, and ‘IsaitiL The account of Barani runs as follows: 

"The second project of Sult^ Muhammad, which was ruinous 
to the capital of the empire, and distressing to the chief men of the 
country, was that of making Deogir his capital, under the title of 
Daulatabad. This place held a central situation: Delhi, Gujarat. 
Lakhanauti, Satganw, Sunirg^w, Tilang, Ma'bar, Dhursamundar, 
and Kampila were about equi-distant from thence, there being hut 
a slight difference in the distances. Without any consultation, and 
without carefully looking into the advantages and disadvantages on 
every side, he brought ruin upon Delhi, that city which, for 170 or 
180 years, had grown in prosperity, and rivalled Baghdad and Cairo. 
The city with its sarats, and its suburbs and villages, spread over 
four or five fcos. All was destroyed. So complete was the ruin, 
that not a cat or a dog was left among the buildings of the city, in 
its palaces or in its suburbs. Troops of the natives, with thcii 
families and dependents, wives and children, men-servants and maid¬ 
servants, were forced to remove. The people, who for many years 
and for generations had been natives and inhabitants of the land, 
were broken-hearted. Many, from the toils of the long joum^, 
perished on the road, and those who arrived at Deogir could not en¬ 
dure the pain of exile. In despondency they pined to death. All 
around Deogir, which is infidel land, there sprung up graveyards 
of Musulmans. The Sultan was bounteous in Ms liberality and 
favours to the emigrants, both on their journey and on their arrival* 
but they were tender, and they could not endure the exile and 
suffering. They laid down their heads in that heathen land, and 
of all the multitudes of emigrants, few only survived to return to 
their home. Thus this city, the envy of the cities of the inhabited 
world, was reduced to rum"/s 

Ibn Batutah refers to the same event as follows:— 

“One of the most serious reprehensions against the Sultfin Is 
that he forced the inhabitants of Delhi into exile. The cause of it 
was this. They used to write letters containing abuses and scandals, 
and they would seal the letters writing on the cover—‘By the head 
of ffis Majesty none except he should read the letter’ These letters 
they used to throw into the council hall in the course of the night 
When he tore them open, he found abuses and scandals in the Mn^ 
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tents. So he resolved to lay Delhi waste. He bought the houses 
and dwellings from al! the inhabitants of Delhi and paid the price 
for them. Then he ordered the inhabitants to leave Delhi and 
move on to Daulatabad, but they refused to do so. Thereupon his 
crier went forth proclaiming that no one should remain in Delhi 
after three days. As a result, most of the people went away; but 
some concealed themselves in their houses. The Sultan ordered 
a search for those who still lingered; and in the lanes of the city 
his slaves lighted upon two men—one being a cripple and the other 
a Mind man. Both were brought to the court and the Sultan order* 
ed the cripple to be thrown up in the air by means of the balUsta 
(minjaniq) and the blind man to be dragged from Delhi to Daula¬ 
tabad-—a distance of forty days’ journey. He was tom to pieces 
on the wayj and only a leg of his reached Daulatabad. When the 
Sult^ had done that, all the inhabitants of Delhi came out leaving 
behind their property and baggage, and the city was reduced to a 
desert. I was informed on reliable authority that in the night the 
Sult^ mounted the roof of his palace and looked round Delhi. When 
neither a light nor even a smoke or a lamp came into sight he re^ 
marked, ‘Now my heart is pleased and my soul is at rest'. Then be 
wrote to the inhabitants of other provinces to repair to Delhi to 
repeople it. As a result, those provinces were destroyed, but Delhi 
was not repeopled on account of its vastness and immensity. It is 
one of the greatest dties of the world, and when we entered it 
we found it in the state above referred to; it was empty and was 
but scantily inhabited",'^ 

In spite of the concurrent testimony of these two cO'ntemporary 
witnesses, with which the other contemporary, ‘Isami, agrees,’^ it 
has been urged by some modern scholars that the account given 
by them is an exa^erated one. They argue that the statement that 
the dty of Delhi was nltogether deserted is in conflict with Ibn 
Batutah's description of the dty of Delhi as populous in the year 
A.D. 1334, i.e. three years before the restoration of Delhi as the 
capital city. This completely ignores the last three sentences of the 
extract quoted above from Ibn BatQtab’s Rehlo. Again, it is pointed 
out that constructive works were designed and carried out in Delhi 
by the Sultw during the very years in which he is supposed to 
have removed all the inhabitants of Delhi to Deogir. On these and 
other grounds Dr. M. Husain has made an elaborate and vigorous plea 
in defence of his contention that the city of Delhi never ceased to 
be the capital, and as such, was never depopulated or deserted.’® 
His arguments have been considered by Prof. N. B. Roy whose con¬ 
clusion seems to be a more reasonable one. "The old capital,” he 
says, "was not, however, reduced to utter desolation; it continued 
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to remain a seat of administration and a mint^'town, coins being 
issued from Delhi in 728, 729 and 730 A.H. (A.D. 1327-30). And dur¬ 
ing these years the royal palace too often buzzed 'with noise at the 
occasional visits of the Sultan required by the outbreak of rebellions. 
The city, however, wore a deserted appearance; and in spite of the 
Suite's efforts to re-people it by bringing In men from other places. 
Ibn Batutah, ffound it empty and depopulated’ save for a lew in¬ 
habitants, when he visited Delhi sue years after this event" 

Thus although the city of Delhi might not have been absolutely 
depopulated and deserted, the story of the removal of the people 
en masse and the “incalculable magnitude of the suffering” caused 
thereby cannot be doubted,^® 

At the same time it is only fair to remember that the Sultan 
made 'varioris arrangements to alleviate the sufferings of the emi¬ 
grants. “The tw'O distant cities were connected by a good road 
bordered with rows of trees to give shade to travelling men and 
beasts. Couriers who maintained an efficient service of carrying 
despatches by relays were set up at every coss, rest-houses and 
hospices were built at successive stages. Eiach was placed in charge 
of a Shaikh and provision was made for supplying food, cold drink 
and betels to the travelling multitude at these stations. These mea¬ 
sures undoubtedly offered partial relief from the pangs of thirst 
and hunger, but they could not protect the men from the scorching 
blaze of the tropical sun, nor could they assuage the home-sickness 
which 'kills an Indian in exile’ 

Some modern writers hold that the reason advanced by Ibn 
Batutah for the removal of the capital is unworthy of credefibe, and 
that given by Barani is also not perhaps quite accurate, ^ey point 
out that the cessation of the invasion of the Mongols and the exten¬ 
sion of the Delhi Sultanate to the southemmc5st extremity of India 
diminished the importance of Delhi as the capital city and increased 
the necessity of having a centre of political activity in a more csen- 
tral place like Daulatafaad, Dr. M. Husain is of the opinion that 
Sultan Muhammad probably decided to remove to Deogir on account 
of the paucity of Muslims in the Deccan and wanted to make 
Daulatabad a centre of Muslim culture, planting there a colony of 
Muslim saints, 'ulaTno' and nobles; and this view has been shared 
by others.^® 

According to the TaTlkh-UMubarak Shdhi there were two 
migrations to DaulatabSd, one, of the notables, in A.D. 1327, and 
the other, of the inhabitants of Delhi as a punitive measure, about 
two years later.=^ Dr. M, Husain also holds that the traiwfer of 
the people to Deogir was effected in two stages, but he holds that 
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only the leading Muslims, and not “the common people—the masses 
or the Hindus"—were forced to migrate there. He further asserts 
that “Delhi was never deserted and, in fact, never ceased to be 
the capital". In his opinion Sult^ Muhammad never intended to 
leave Delhi, much less to destroy it. What he wanted was to have 
two capitals for his far-flung empire, namely, Delhi and Daulatabad.®** 
But this view is not shared by others and is not supported even 
by the Toilkh-i-Mubdrak Shahl to which Dr. Husain refers, for it 
distinctly speaks of a forcible mass migration and evacuation of 
Delhi about A D, 1329, which was carried out so thoroughly that 
not even the cry of dogs or cats was heard in the city. 

Shortly after the transfer of the capital the Sultan marched 
against the impregnable hill-fort of Simhagarh (then called 
Kondana), eight miles south of Poona, In spite of the heroic re¬ 
sistance of its Koli chieftain, the fort was besieged for eight months 
and practically starved into submission (A,D. 1327-28). 

This was followed by the rebellion of Bahr^ Aiba, siu-named 
Kishlu Khan, who was a dose friend of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq, and 
highly respected by Muhammad. As Kishlu held the fiefs of Uch, 
Sind and Multan which guarded the north-western frontier of the 
empire, his rebellion was a serious affair. Different causes of hb 
rebellion are given by different authorities. The most probable 
view seems to be the refusal of the chief to send his family to the 
newly established capital Daulatabad and his quarrel with the mes¬ 
senger who brought to him the Sultan’s order to this effect, Kishlu 
gathered a large army, but was defeated by the Sultan who hurried¬ 
ly advanced from the Deccan with a large army (A.D. 1327-28). 
Kishlu fled, but was captured and executed, His head was hung 
up at the gate of the city as a warning to others. 

Troubles also broke out in Bengal, where Muhammad Tughluq 
had introduced a new system of administration.He had divided 
the province into three administrative units, with capitals respec¬ 
tively at Dakhnawatl, Sonargaon, and Satgaon. He appointed Qadr 
Khan as joint ruler at Lakhnlwati with the Sultan Nasir-ud-din, 
whom Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq bad left in independent charge of 
the province. Qadr, though nominally subordinate to Wasir-ud-dm, 
was the de facto ruler, directly responsible to the Sultan of Delhi, 
Muhammad Tughluq introduced a similar policy of check and 
balance also in eastern Bengal. GhiySs-ud-din Bahadur who, as 
mentioned above, was brought captive to Dellii by Ghiyis-ud-din 
Tughluq, was released by Muhammad Tughluq and was sent back to 
Sonargaon to rule jointly with Bahrain Khan. A new governor was 
appointed for SatgSon. rfasTr-ud-din, whose power was gradually 
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reduced to nullity, accepted tbe position without demur. But GhiySs- 
ud'Kiin, warned by the fate of hb brother Nasir-udHdin, rebelled 
after three years, in 72& A.H. (AJD. 1327-S), He was, however, 
defeated and captured by Bahrain Khw, who killed him, flayed his 
skin, and sent it to Muhammad Tughluq. 

The only exception to the bnlliant military successes of the 
Sultan is furnished by his wars with the EUjputs and the Invasion 
of the Mongols, and as opinions differ on both these episodes, they 
require a somewhat detailed treatment. According to the Rajput 
chronicles, Bana Hammira had taken advantage of the confusion 
in the Delhi Sultanate after the death of 'Ala-ud-dln Khalji to in¬ 
crease his power and seiaed Chitor in AJ>. 132S. He gradually 
established his authority over the whole of Mewlr and assumed the 
title of Maharaf^. The Chauhan ruler Jaka, son of Maldev, who 
was ruling Mewar as a feudatory of the Sultan, fled to Muhammad 
Tughluq at Delhi. Thereupon the latter marched against the Maha- 
ra^, but was defeated in a battle near the village of Singoli and 
was taken prisoner by the Maharai;^ Three months later, he was 
released by the Maharaj^ after he ceded to him Ajmer, Ranthambor, 
Nagaur and Sooespur, paid 50 lakhs of rupees, and gave 100 
elephants. 

This circumstantial narrative is not directly corroborated by any 
other evidence, but according to a Jain temple inscription, dated A.D, 
1433, a Muslim army was defeated by Hanumra. That Mewar 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Tughluq Shah is proved by an 
inscription in the fort of Chitor, So the Muslim-Rajput flfufh evi¬ 
dently took place in the reign of Muhammad. It is also quite clear 
from contemporary chronicles that Muhammad Tughluq and the later 
Sultans practically left Rajputatia severely alone, and the various 
Rajput principalities recognised Mew^ as the paramount power at 
least in name. The story of Hammira's success against the Muslims 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as altogether baseless. We may 
accept the conclusion of Ojha that not only Mewar but nearly the 
whole of Raj pu tana became practically independent of Delhi Sulta¬ 
nate, but, as he rightly observes, the story of the defeat and impri¬ 
sonment of Muhammad Tughluq cannot be regarded as true in the 
absence of corroborative evidence. Possibly the Muslim army was 
led by some general and not the Sultan himself.^e 

Some time about A.D, 1327, India was invaded by the Mongols 
under the Chaghatai chief Tarm^hirin (Dharmairi) of Transoxiana 
who was a Buddhist but later converted to Islam. According to 
Firishta, Tarmashirin marched with a huge army towards India 
with a view to conquering it, and having subdued Lamghiin, Hultin 
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and other regions, advanced rapidly towards Delhi. Sult^ Muham¬ 
mad humiliated himself before him and purchased peace by giving 
the invader a huge quantity of wealth. On receiving almost the 
price of the kingdom, Tarmashirin retreated, after having plundered 
Gujarat and Sind and taking many prisoners. 

According to other, and earlier, accounts, the Sultan pursued 
the Mongols, after they had retreated, as far as Kalanor (in Gujarit 
district, Punjab); and though no actual engagement is mentioned, 
Tarmashirin is described as a vanquished enemy. But that the 
Mongols ravaged the territory almost up to the gates of Delhi, if 
not further to the east, and Muhammad could not oppose their ad¬ 
vance, seems to be the general view. This is clearly stated in the 
Tdrtfeh-i-Mubdrofc Shahi®® and, curiously enough, is fully supported 
by a passage in the autobiography of Timur. We leam from this 
work that “Tarmashirin with a host beyond all number and com¬ 
pute had assailed Meerut’*.®^ According to the Tarikh-i-Mubdrofc 
Shdhi, M uhamma d Tughluq encamped in his capital and did not 
conae out untU the Mongols had turned back of their own accord 
after the devastation of the country.^ 

Dr. Ishwari Prasad accepts Firishta's account as more probable 
than others,®® but some modem historians do not accept this view. 
Sir Wolseley Haig accepts tlie story of the invasion, but rejects the 
account of the Sultan’s surrender and his attempt to bribe the 
invader,^® Dr. M. Husain puts an entirely different construction 
on the whole episode. According to him Tarmashirin came to India 
as a refugee, because of the defeat he had suffered in A.D. 1326 at 
the hands of Amir Cboban near GhaznL He fled with a large part 
of his army into the Punjab and came through Mult^ to Delhi. 
The Sultan gave him 5,000 dirtfirs by way of help, and he retired,^’* 
This extremely speculative view is unsupported by any reliable testi¬ 
mony and oppos^ to almost all the evidence that we possess. 

The most remarkable experiment of the Sultan which took 
place shortly after was the issue of bi^ fictitious currency f A.D. 
1320-30). It is probable that he borrowedTSis idea from the paper i 
currency prevalent in China and Persia. He issued brass or copper 
tokens®® and also a decree to the effect that they should pass current 
for the silver tanka of 140 grains. There is no unanimity of opinion 
about the object or the wisdom of this policy. The contemporary 
historian Barani remarks that the Suite's bounty and munificence 
had caused a great deficiency in the treasury and he wanted large 
amount of money for his ambitious plan to conquer the whole world. 
So he introduced his copper money. Many later chroniclers hold 
the same view, and the policy has been severely condemned. But 
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some mixlern writeis are of opinion that tbe token currency was 
introduced not to refill the empty coffers but to remove the diM- 
culty caused fay the shortage in the world’s supply of silver and the 
consequent scarcity of the silver currency. They believe that the 
Sultan's treasury was still quite richj as is proved by Barani's own 
statement that the token coins were later exchanged at their face 
value. 


As regards the wisdom of the measure, Mr. Thomas held that 
the measure cannot be regarded as unjust, and Dr. M. Husain/ 
regards the scheme as *' 00 -the whole quite good and stattemanlLke^ / 
but others hold less favourable view,^® There is, however, unani* 
mity of opinion that the result of the introduction of token coins 
was most disastrous and that it was mainly due to the way in. 
which the plan was executed. It should be noted that the ordinary 
gold and silver coins were also legal tender along with the token 
coins. The result was that the people paid their revenues in the 
token currency, and the foreign merchants paid for their expenses 
in the token currency, but refused to take them in payment for 
their goods. The evil results of this were increased hundred tim^ 
by the fact that there was no special machinery to mark the dif¬ 
ference of the fabric of the royal mint and the handiwork of the 
moderately skilled artisans. Unlike the precautions taken to pre¬ 
vent imitation of the Chinese paper notes, there was practically no 
check on the unauthorized issue of the copper token and no limit 
to the power of production of the masses at large. The result of 
all this was almost the wholesale counterfeiting of the token coins 
and Baram refers to it in his cryptic remark that the house of every 
Hindu was turned into a mint and every goldsmith struck copper 
coins in his workshop. Although the token coins were not current 
for more than three or four years, there was a very heavy loss to 
the treasury. But it must be said to the credit of the Sultan that 
he gave the public gold (and possibly also sUver) coins in ex¬ 
change for the token copper coins. It is pointed out by contemporary 
chroniclerB that mountains of these copper coins arose at the 
different treasuries of the government and lay there for years; the 
remains of them were to be seen even a century later. ' 


Shortly after the invasion of Tarmishirln, the Sultan formed the 
ambitious design of conquering Transoxiana, Khurasan and Irao 
With this object in view he began to raise a new army. Bara^ 
says that 3,70,000 troops were coUected and paid for one year but 
then the king disbanded them. According to Baranl, this was one 
of the measures which diminished his treasury and brought distra^, 
upon his langdom. Many have condemned the acUon of the Sultan 
and even denounced the project as a mad one. Some modern histo- 
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rians, however, have taken a more lenient view. They are of the 
opinion that considering the power and prestige of the Sultan there 
was nothing inherently absurd in his plan of conquering neighbour¬ 
ing countries, particularly as the distracted politicai condition of 
Khurasan at that time appeared to be favourable to such an enter¬ 
prise.^^ But even admitting thK point of view, one might wonder 
what good could be expected from such an exp^ition. While there 
was no reasonable prospect of permanently holding the distant laud, 
there was the great risk that the army of invasion might siifier 
terrible loss in the steppe that separates India from that region.^^ 
It is also admitted on all hands that at a time when the kingdom 
was suffering from the eSects of the transfer of capital, token cur¬ 
rency, and rebellloDs, it was highly impolitic to undertake such an 
expedition. Besides, as events proved, the Sultan had very little 
knowledge about the real state of affairs in Khurasan. 

Although the Sultan abandoned the idea of conquering Khura¬ 
san, he did not give up altogether the idea of foreign conquests. 
A few years later, he conquered Nagarkot <A,D. 1337) in the Kangra 
district. Next he undertook an expedition in the Htm^yan region, 
the object of which has been held by many, on the authority of 
Pirishta, to be the conquest of China. But this view is not confirm¬ 
ed by any contemporary or any other later reliable authorities, and 
we must reject it. Both Barani and Ibn Batutab state that the 
expedition was aimed against Qurachal mountain, which lies bet¬ 
ween India and China, and there Is no doubt that this view is the 
correct one. The name of the State is written in various ways such 
as Qurachal, Qarajal and Farajal. Some later writers write it as 
Himachal. It has been suggested that the name Himachal and also 
the other names are derived from the Himalaya mountains). Others 
hold that the name Qarochil is derived from Kumachal or Kurma- 
chal which is the name of Kumaon. But, whatever may be the 
correct form of the name, or its derivation, there is no doubt that 
the State was situated at the foot of the Himalayas, most probably 
in the region now comprised in the Kumaon Division, and extended 
up to the Terai.3® 

As regards the object of the expedition, also, the authorities 
differ considerably. According to Barani, it was a preliminary step 
to the conquest of Khurasan and Tr&nsoxiana, but this view may 
be rejected, as Kumaon does not lie on the way from India to those 
regions. The most probable reason seems to be that the Sultan 
wanted to extend the suzerainty of Delhi over the hill chiefs who 
gave him troubles and with whom Indian rebels, when defeated, 
found shelter. As a matter of fact, the expedition to Qarachal may 
be regarded as due to the same policy which led the Sultan to 
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invade Nagarkot, namely, the security of the northern frontier. But 
whatever may be the object or ultimate destination, the expedition 
proved to be one of the greatest calamities. 

According to all accounts, the Sult^ sent a large army for the 
expedition. Ibn Batutah says that it consisted of “a hundred thou¬ 
sand horsemen besides a large number of infantry”. It seems that 
the expedition passed through the Moradabad district. The royal 
troops captured the city of Jidya, which lay at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain, along with the adjacent territories, and burnt the country. 
The people here, aU Hindus, left their hearth and home and took 
refuge in the mountain heights. There was only one road leading 
up to the hill-top and only a single horseman could pass through it. 
The royal troops climbed by this way and captur^ the city of 
Warangal. They wrote about their victory to the Sultan who or¬ 
dered them to remain there.®^ But when the rains set in, a disease 
broke out in the army. Accordingly, with the permission of the 
Sultan, the troops began to descend, but the people took their stand 
in the gorges and occupied the pass before them. Then they threw 
down pieces of huge trees which killed a large number of the 
Suite's army. Those who survived were captured and the people 
plundered the wealth, horses and the arms of the royal array. Only 
three officers of this army escaped, and the rest perished. This is 
the account left by Ibn Batutah,and it is substantially corrobo¬ 
rated by other writers. The consequences of this ill-judged military 
expedition proved highly disastrous, and so seriously affected the 
military strength of the SultM that he could never again collect a 
large force against his enemies. But, on the other hand, as the 
hill people could not cultivate the low lands at the foot of the hUl 
without acknowledging the authority of the Sultan of Delhi, a 
peace was concluded with the mountain chief who agreed to pay 
tribute. Thus though the object of the expedition was partially 
fulfilled, it may be easily concluded that the military disaster was 
one of the primary causes of the revolts and disturbances that oc¬ 
curred almost throughout the empire. For, while the military re¬ 
sources of the empire were being exhausted in the expeditions 
against Nagarkot and Qarachal, the disintegration of the mighty 
empire had already begun in the south. 

^&yyid Ahsan Shah, the kotmdi of Ma’bar, the southernmost 
province of the empire with its headquarters in Madura, declared 
independence in A.D. 1334-5. According to Baranl,^^ '"the army 
sent from Delhi to recover Ma'bar remained there.” This evidently 
means that it was won over by Ahsan Shah. The Sultan then per¬ 
sonally advanced against him via Daulatibad and Warangal. At 
the former place he levied heavy taxes and his oppressive exactions 
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drove nutny persons to kill themselves. There was a cholera epi* 
at Warangal, and the Sultan himself was attacked. In the 
meantinie famine broke out in Delhi and Malwa, and there were 
rebellions in Lahore. So the Sultan gave up the campaign and » 
turned to Delhi Ma'bar became independent and Ahsan Sh^ 
founded the Madura Sultanate, 

But far more serious was the rising of the Hindus in Teling&na, 
Andhra and the territory to the south of the Krishna-Tungabhadra. 
Though the exact details are lacking, it appears that the organiration 
of a sort of Hindu confederacy was attempted in the south in order 
to free the country from the yoke of the Muslims. This is Quite 
rratural and easily intelligible, for the first Muslim inroad into this 
fggiqn, which was more of the nature of a raid than of a conQuest, 
took place during the reign of ‘Ala-ud-din Hhaljl, barely a quarter 
of a century ago, and the destruction of the Kakatiya kingdom and 
the firm establishment of Muslim rule in the Deccan and South India 
were only a recent event barely five years old. The Muslim 
chronicles either ignore this movement among the Hindus or merely 
view it as one more rebeUion against the Sult^. In any case 
their reference to it is brief and casual, "niis shows how much we 
are liable to Tni” ^«d or misinterpret Indian history so long as we 
have to derive our information from Muslim chronicles alone. 

Though the ruling houses and many noble families in the 
Deccan perished on account of the Muslim raids, some of the chief¬ 
tains who survived the catastrophe joined hands with the object of 
freeing their country from the Muslim yoke. According to con- 
temporary Hindu records, Prolaya Nayaka drew his sword against the 
Musulmans to re-establish the Hindu dharma, to restore the worship 
of the gods, and to protect the Brahmana and the cow. Prolaya pro¬ 
bably hailed from Musunuru in Paka-nadu in the southern Andhra 
country. He was supported by two other leaders, namely, Prolaya 
Verna, the founder of the Beddi kingdom of Add^nki and Kan 5 javidu, 
and Bhaktirija, the Telugu Cho^ Prince of Eruva. People from 
all parts joined their standard, and under their inspiring leader¬ 
ship defeated the Muslims in a series of battles. As a result of 
these victories Prolaya Nayaka drove the Muslim garrison from the 
coastal districts of Andhra and established himself at Encapalli in 
the Bhadrachalam tfituk in the East Godavari district. 

Prolaya died between A.D, 1330 and 1335 and was succeeded 
by his nephew (brother's son), Kapaya Nayaka, the Kanaya or 
Kfishija Nayak of the Muslim historians. The successful rebellion 
of Ma'bar at this time served both as an inspiration and opportunity 
to hi m As already mentioned above, Muhammad Tugbluq, advanc- 
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ed up to Warangal in course of his campaign against the rebellious 
governor of Ma'bar. He must have been aware of the Hindu re¬ 
surgence in this region and made a new arrangement for the adminis*' 
tration of Tiling or Tehngana* He divided it into two parts and 
placed the eastern division, with its capital at Warangal, under Malik 
Maqbul, a general of the old Kakatiya kingdom, called Nagaya 
Gauna, who had embraced Islam. As we shall see, he followed 
with success a similar policy in sinular circumstances at Kampill, 
and no doubt hoped that a native of the locality, once holding a high 
office there, would be in a position to exercise great influence over 
the people. But the anticipated result did not follow in Telingina. 

Kapaya Nayaka was a shrewd statesman and could easily read 
the signs of the time. He was the leader of a confederacy of 
seventy-five chiefs, and in order to hasten the impending ruin of the 
Sultanate, he tried to organize a league of all the Hindu chiefs of 
the South. With this object in view he visited Vira ^tallatn nr , 
the powerful Hoysala king and the only independent Hindu ruler in 
the south. BalUla readily lent his support to the sacred cause. It 
was agreed that he should fortify a strategic place on the northern 
frontier of his kingdom and also send a body of troops to the help 
of Kapaya. The plan was eminently successful. Kapaya Nayaka, 
accompanied by the Hoysala troops, invaded Tiling and stirred up 
a Hindu rebellion. In the face of this national revolt, backed up 
by a regular army, Malik Maqbill found himself unable to protect 
Warangal. He fied from the province and the Andhra country was 
thus lost to the Sultan, Ballaia III and Kipaya next invaded the 
northern districts of Ma'bar, or the recently founded of 

Madura. They expelled the Muslims from Tondaimandalam and 
handed it over to Venrumankori^n Sambuvaxaya who ^tablished 
himself at Kanchi. 

A s imilar national movement of the Hindus had also been 
working in the region along the Krishna under the of 

Chalukya Somadeva, the progenitor of the Aravidu family. He 
belonged to the Kurnool district and was probably supported by 
Prolaya Vema and other leaders of the similar movement on the 
eastern coast; indeed both may be regarded as part of one and the 
same movement, Somadeva is said to have captured a number of forts 
and won many battles. But his greatest achievement was his vic¬ 
tory over Malik Muhammad who was appointed governor of Kam¬ 
pill after it was conquered by Muhammad Tughluq only a few yeai-s 
before, as noted above in connection with the rebellion of Gurshasp 
That the victory over the governor of Kampih was the result of 
a national uprising of the Hindus is supported by the testimony of 
Nuniz. According to this Portuguese chronicler the people of 
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Kampili, who rose in retwUion against the MusUtn governor, with' 
held the payment of taxes, surrounded him in his headquarters, and 
allowed no provisions to reach tiim 

But here Muhammad Tughluq tried with success the method 
which failed hint at Warangal, He appointed Harihara and Bukka 
who, as mentioned above, were taken prisoners from Kampili and 
forced to embrace Islam, as governor and deputy-governor of Kam¬ 
pili, and sent them with an army to restore order. They were 
opposed by BalJala in who probably came to the support of Some£- 
vara. At first Harihara and Bukka were defeated, and perhaps 
they wandered about the country as refugees. It was during this 
period that they secured the help of the sage Vidylratiya, and 
thanks to his advice, ultimately succeeded in establishing them- 
selves at Anegundi on the northern bank of the Tungabhadra. 

The movement initiated by Somadeva with the support of Vita 
Ballala III failed for the time being, but the resounding success of 
the Hindus under Kapaya Mayaka in the coastal region, mentioned 
above, gave fresh impetus to the people of KampiU. What is more 
important, even the Muslim governor of Kampili fell under the 
influence of the Hindu nationalist movement. Harihara and Bukka, 
under the inspiration of Vtdyira;oya, renounced Islam, took the 
lead of the new movement, and founded the kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagara in A.D. 1336 as will be related later.*'^ 

As noted above, Muhammad Tughluq had succeeded, by 
A.D. 1323, in establishing his authority almost up to the southern 
extremity of Indian Peninsula. But in less than ten years he lost the 
entire region to the south of the Krishna^-Tungabhadia line, and 
even a part of Telingana and the coastal districts of Andhra. It 
marked the disintegration of the empire in a manner which no one 
could fail to notice. This was further signalized by the series of 
rebellions that took place about this time, in Lahore, Daulatabad, 
Sarsuti and Hansi. These were all put down, but as a result of the 
rebellion of Fakhr-ud-din in Bengal, to which detailed reference 
will be made later, that province was lost to the Delhi Sultanate. 
Thus big cracks appeared in the mighty fabric of the Delhi Sultan¬ 
ate, and it was no longer a question of whether but when that great 
structure would fall. 

When the Sultan returned from Warangal to Delhi famine was 
raging in Delhi and its neighbourhood in a severe form, and men 
and cattle died in thousands. Even the Sultan felt it necessary to 
remove his family and court from Delhi to a newly founded town 
called Saragdwari I gate of heaven) on the GangS near modem 
Shamsabad. But he had to deal with several rebellions, tamely. 
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those of Niaara Main at Kara, Nusrat Khan at Bidar, ‘Ali Shfih at 
Gulburga, and ‘Ain-iil-MuIk in Awadh, which were all put down,*®‘ 

The Sultan personally marched against ShSbu Afghan who had 
killed the governor of Multan and seized the city. The rebel fled, 
but on his return to Delhi the Sultgn found the distress in the DoSb 
unbearable. As the contemporary authorities tersely put it, "man 
was devouring man". The Sultan tried to alleviate the sufferings, 
but with no success. He was soon faced with popular outbreaks in 
Sannam, Samana, Kaithal, and Kuhran, The JSt and Rajput 
tribes in this region in east Punjab formed motf^ls (strong¬ 
holds), withheld the tribute, and created disturbances. The situa¬ 
tion was probably similar to that in the Doab.+i The Sultan stern¬ 
ly repressed the rebellions and took their ringleaders to Delhi. Baranj 
says that many of them became Musulmam, which probably means 
that they were forced to embrace Islam. 

But these revolts were not the only causes which distracted the 
mind of the Sultan. He found to his dismay that his authority was 
defied even by Muslim divines,—the 'ulaTnd', qojSs etc. Muhammad 
Tughluq put many of them ruthlessly to. death. But such acts of 
cruelty shocked the rank and file of the Muslims and further 
estranged them from the Sultan. He not unnaturally connected the 
rebellions with this feeling and decided to reinforce his authority 
by seeking recognition from the ‘Abbasid Caliph in Egypt. Ba rani’s 
account may be summed up as follows:— 

It occurred to the mind of the Sultan that no king could 
exercise regal power without confirmation by the Khalifa. So he 
sent despatches to Egypt while he was at Saragdwari. On returning 
to Delhi he had his own name and style removed from his coins and 
that of the Khalifa substituted. In the year 744 A.H. (A.D. 1343-4> 
an envoy from Egypt brought to the Sultan honours and a robe 
from the Khalifa. The Sultan with all his nobles went forth to 
meet him and walked before him barefoot for some distance. From 
that date it was ordered that in mentioning the name of the kings 
in the fcimtba they should be declared to have reigned under the 
authority and confirmation of the 'Abbasid Khalifa.*® 

The motive attributed to Muhammad Tughluq by Barani may 
be correct, but there may be some truth in the view held by other 
early writers that the Sultan hoped that his receiving the patent 
from the Caliph would strike fear into the hearts of his enemies 
But such anticipations were not fulfilled.*® 

The Sultan now tamed to a new device to pacify the country 
He mtroduced new economic and administrative measures which 
aimed at lessening the burden of taxes, development of agriculture, 
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increased supervision of the administration of justice, and other laud¬ 
able objects.'*'* But though the plan was good, the method of execution 
rendered it inelfective. In order to ensure efficient working of 
the new policy he dismissed the old officials and replaced them by 
new employees of humble birth. Baranl calls them all upstarts 
and stigmatises them as barber, cook, gardener, weaver, drunkards, 
rogues etc. 

The removal of a veteran official like Qutiugh Khan, Governor 
of Daulatabad, caused dismay and disgust among the people, and 
many of them broke into rebellion,^ ^ The appointment of 
Hlmar*^ as governor of Milwa was another fa'tal step. Baranl teBs 
us that while investing the base-bom *A2lz with this office the Sultan 
warned him against the amirdn-i-sadeh (centurions)/^ Most of them 
were turbulent, selffsh and unscrupulous, and always ready to create 
chaos as friends of rebels and promoters of mischief. The Sultan 
told ‘Aziz that if he came to know that any of the centurions of 
Dhar was rebellious he must try to get rid of him in the best way 
he could. ‘Aziz carried out the instructions of his master to the 
letter. Shortly after his arrival at Dhar he beheaded eighty centurions 
in front of his palace on a got-up charge of rebellion. According 
to Baranl, the Sultan honoured ‘Aziz for the horrid massacre; 
but “this slaughter of the foreign amirs of DhSr on the mere 
ground of their being foreigners caused those of Deogir and Gujarat 
and every other place to unite and to break out into insurrection".^® 

Indeed this was the beginning of the end. In A.D. 1345 the 
centurions of Gujarat revolted, and the Sultan proceeded against 
them via Patan and Mt. Abu. After a severe contest resulting in 
heavy casualties the rebels Bed towards Daulatabad. The Naib 
Wazir pursued and dispersed them, but treacherously killed a large 
number of amirs of Broach under instruction of the Sultan. 

The Sultan encamped at Broach and sent orders to Deogir to 
send fifteen hundred horsemen with the most noted of the “foreign 
amirs’'. These amtrs accordingly started for Broach, but had not 
proceeded far when they suspected treachery and revolted. They 
returned, killed the officials, captured the treasury, and proclaimed 
one of them, Makh Afghan as king. They were joined by the 
centurions of Dabhoi and Baroda and established their authority 
over a large part of Maharashtra. 

The Sultan marched with a large army to Daulatabad and 
defeated the rebels who took to flight. He then besieged the fort 
of Daulatabad where Makh Afghan had shut himself up. But as 
there was a fresh rebellion in Gujarat led by Taghi, the Sultan left 
Daulatabad to punish him. He spent the remaining days of his 
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life in vainly trying to suppress the rebellion of Taghj, and could 
not return to the Deccan. As a result o! this, rebellion in the 
Deccan could not be checked and led to the foundation of an in¬ 
dependent kingdom in the Deccan known as the Bahmani kingdom 
whose history will be treated in detail in another chapter. 

Taghi, supported by the mugaddams and the centurions of 
Gujarat, slew the governor and deputy-governor of Gujarfit, plunder¬ 
ed Cambay, and besieged the fort of Broach. It appears that Taghi 
had the sympathy and support of the people, both Hindu and 
Muslim, and his revolt was really a general outbreak of the people. 
When the Sultan arrived at Broach, Taghi avoided an open fight, 
and by brilliant guerilla tactics moved to Cambay, Aswal, and Patan! 
But being overtaken at Takalpur, and defeated by the Sultan after 
a severe engagement, he went to Tattah and sought shelter with the 
Sumras of Sind who had also broken out into rebellion. 


The Sultan spent some time in Gujarat, cleared it of rebels, and 
re-established peace and order. He then proceeded towards Tattah 
in piu^uit of Taghi, He planned to attack the town by land and 
sea and crossed the Sindhu with his whole army, which was 
strengthened by four or five thousand Mongol horse sent by the 
chief of Ferghana. But on the way he contracted fever, and while 
the army was within a short distance of Tattah, he died on Match 
20, 1351. 


Thus ended the career of one of the most remarkable personali- 
Ues that ever sat on the throne of Delhi, He had extended the 
Delhi Empire to its farthest limits, but before his death he lost 
everything to the south of the Vindhya. Like the waves in the sea 
the empire reached the highest point only to break down. But 
though from this point of view the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
cannot claim great success, his unique personaUty and abnormal 
temperament invest it with great importance. 

No ruler in medieval India has evoked so much discussion 
concerning his poUcy and character as Muhammad Tughluq Muslim 
chroniclers, without exception, describe him as a blood-thirsty 
t^ 5 ™t and severely condemn bis various measures. It has also been 
held by many modem historians, that he was a blood-thirsty tyrant 
drn^t verging on insanity, whose policy ruined the Sultanate of 

^ n . however, some reputed historians have 

chaUenged this almost universal belief of both scholam and JayLen 
and sought to exonerate his character. The truth as usual 

h. " “5 " “v *“” “PP®*"®- H must be aitoitted 

Ihel he bed iMny good quehties ol head eed heart, while his cni^ 
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ties were shocking and horrid, and he showed a capricious temper 
end a sad lack of judgment and common sense on many occasions. 
We may, therefore, begin by a general description of both the good 
and bad qualities of Muhammad Tughluq. 

Muhammad Tughluq possessed in a remarkable degree some 
traits of character which distinguish a good king. He was active, 
energetic and hard-working, and unwearied in his efforts to super¬ 
vise the affairs of the State. He was a good general and often 
acquitted himself well in military campaigns. 

The Sultan had a very high moral character and was immune 
from most of the moral lapses which characterized the rulers of the 
middle age. He abstained from drinking and was very strict in his 
relation with women. He forbade the use of intoxicating liquor among 
his subjects and on several occasions issued orders that no woman 
should be permitted to remain in the military camp. But he was 
not a puritan like Auiangzeb and had no scruple to witness the 
performance of musicians and dancing girls. 

The lavish generosity of the Sultan has been described by both 
contemporary and later writers. Even Barani, who is the foremost 
in casting aspersions on the character of the Sultan, refers to his 
liberal gifts and acts of hospitality. It is difficult to enumerate 
all the instances in which he made gifts on a lavish scale both to 
the nobles as well as to the learned and pious men who came from 
foreign countries. He discouraged begging and made provisions 
for the up-keep of poor, and forty thousand beggars were fed every 
day at the public kitchen. 

Although he is accused of killing his father, it seems that he 
tried to make amends for it by causing his father’s name to be in¬ 
scribed on the coins immediately after his accession. In any case, 
there is urmnimity of opinion that he paid the highest respect and 
obedience to bis mother and treated her most honourably through¬ 
out her life. The Sultan had also great respect for the elders, and 
always enjoyed the society of learned men. 

The Sultan was one of the most learned and accomplished men 
of his age. He was a patron of learning and his liberality attract¬ 
ed to Delhi some of the most learned men of India. He possessed 
a wonderful memory which enabled him to store a vast amount of 
knowledge on different subjects, particularly history. His intellec¬ 
tual attainments were very great and he possessed high scholar* 
ship in logic, astronomy, philosophy, mathematics and the physical 
sciences. He was not only well read in literary works but was 
himself a poet of no mean ordeT, His letters, both in Arabic and 
Persian, were marked by a high degree of elegance, good taste, and 
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good sense. His powers of conversation were also very great and, 
in debate, he could hold his own against the most eminent scientists 
and other people. He was also a great calllgraphist. Above all, he 
acquired a good knowledge of medical science, and It is said that 
it was his favourite pastime to sit by the side of the patients, alBicb 
ed with any rentarksbie disease, in order to hold discussions with 
the physicians about proper diagnosis and suitable remedies for 
them. He established hospitals for the sick and alms*houses for 
widows and orphans, on the most liberal scale.^® 

He had also a high sense of justice and himself tried to judge 
cases in a fair manner. Ibn Batutah narrates several anecdotes in 
illustration of the Sultan’s modesty and justice.^Once an emi- 
nent Hindu filed a suit against the Sultan and had him summoned 
before the qati. The Emperor walked on foot, completely unarm¬ 
ed, to the qast's court where he saluted and bowed. Previous to 
his departure he had issued orders to the qSzi mstructing him that 
he must not stand or budge out of regard for him when he appear¬ 
ed in his court. Accordingly the Elmperor attended the court and 
stood before the qdsi, who gave his verdict against him ordering him 
to compensate his opponent for the blood of his brother. The 
Emperor gave him satisfaction. 

Against these good qualities and the versatile gifts and 
accomplishments of Muhammad Tughluq must be set his vices, the 
chief among which were cruelty and caprice. According to Barani 
the Sultan “wantonly shed the blood of innocent Muslims, so much 
GO indeed that a stream of blood was always seen flowing before the 
threshold of the palace”.^' Reference has already been made above 
to Baranl’s account of the Sultan’s inhuman treatment of the peasants 
of the Doab, whom he hunted like wild beasts over a large area. 
Almost all the other Muslim chroniclers also describe Muhammad 
Tughluq as a cruel monster, and several of them apply the epithet 
'bloody* to him.^^ Some modem writers have made an attempt to 
extenuate his crimes, and even the sober historian Ishwari Prasad 
has tried to explain away the charge of 'habitual and wanton 
cruelty’ against the Sultan.^^ He holds that Muhammad Tughluq 
was not a monster who took delight in shedding blood for its own 
sake. He admits hts cruelty, but points out that in the age in which 
he lived such cruel punishments were not regarded as abnormaL 
He is also of opinion that the Sultan was not essentially inhuman 
or wicked, but the hostile attitude of the people goaded to 
desperation, so that he was compelled to have recourse to punish^ 
ments and vengeance as the only means of saving his kingdom 
from ruin. 
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In judging this matte-ir the opinion of Ibn BatutnH seems to 
bo quite decisive. He knew intimately not only the affairs oi 
Muhammad Tughluq but also the customs prevalent in that age 
over a large part of the world. He was a keen observer of men 
and things and had no reason to be unduly severe against the 
Sultan. He said, by way of prefatory remark to his account, that 
he told the unvarnished truth in respect of things which he himself 
witnessed, and we have no reason to disbelieve it. In view of theM 
there can be no better evidence of the cruel character of the Sultan 
than the severe denunciation made by this foreign traveller. He 
begins by making the following general observations: 

“Nothwithstanding all his modesty, his sense of equity and 
justice, and his extraordinary liberality and kindness to the poor 
that we have described, he had immense daring (sic) to shed blood. 
His gate was hardly free from the corpse of a man who had heen 
executed. And I used to see frequently a number of people killed 
at the gate of the royal palace and the corpses abandoned there. One 
day as 1 arrived there my horse was startled, and as I looked round 
1 saw on the earth some white thing. ‘What is it?* said I. One of 
my comrades repUed, ‘It is the torso of a man who has heen cut 
into three pieces,’ 

"The Sultan used to punish all wrongs whether big or small 
and he would spare neither the men of learning (aU-vl-ilm) and 
probity (sotah), nor those of high descent (shorof). Every day 
hundreds of people in chains with tlieir hands fastened to the neck 
and their feet tightened were brought into the council hall 

\^ho were to he killed were killed and those who were 
to be tortured were tortured and those who were to be beaten were 
beaten.. .May God save us from the calamity 

Ibn Batutah illustrates his general observations by citing a 
number of individual examples.®^ It would be tedious to relate 
them all, but in view of the difference of opinion on the subject, a 
few instances may be related, 

(1) The Sultan accused his brother of rebellion and the latter 
admitted his guilt, "for, as a rule, he who refuses to acknowledge 
a charge of this kind is tortured. Hence people preferred death to 
torture. The Sultin ordered that he should be beheaded and he 
was killed in the centre of the market. Two years previously his 
mother had been stoned to death in the same place on account of 
her confession of adultery”,®® 

(2) Shaikh Shibab-ud'din, a pious and accomplished person, 
one of the principal saints. As he declined to accept service 
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under the Sultan, the latter ordered a venerable jurist to pull the 
hair of his beard and, on his refusal to do so, ordered that the beards 
of both of them should be pulled out, and order was duly 

carried out. Several years later Shlhab-ud-din, when approached 
by a Malik, said: “I will never serve a tyrant”. When the Sultan 
brought the Sbaikh to him and said, “You say 1 am a tyrant”! “Yes'\ 
retorted the Shaikh, **you are a tyrant and such and such are the 
instances of your tyranny.” Then he gave several examples amongst 
which was the destruction of the city of Delhi and the expulsion of 
its inhabitants. For this offence they “tied him with four chains 
and fastened his bands and in this state he remained for a fort¬ 
night at a stretch without any food or drink”. But still he refused 
to recant what he said. On the fourteenth day, food was sent to him 
but he refused to take it, and then the Sultan ordered the Shaikh to be 
forcibly fed with human refuse. So they stretched biTn on his buck, 
“opened his mouth with pincers and dropped into it the human re¬ 
fuse dissolved in water," which they made him drink.® 

(3) On one occasion the Sultan tortured two jurists of Sind 
for quite innocuous remarks. "They were stretched on their backs 
and a sheet of red-hot iron was placed on the chest of each. After 
a while the sheet was removed, and it came off together with the 
flesh of their chests. Then a little urine mixed with ashes was 
painted on their wounds.” After this they confessed their guilt 
and also wrote that their confession was voluntary, “Had they 
said that they had been forced in confessing, they would have been 
tortured to the utmost” 

(4) On one occasion a young man and his brother-tn-law, sus¬ 
pected of helping a rebellian, were ordered by the Sultan to be 
hung by their hands from a stake, and commanded some men to 
shoot them with arrows. They were consequently pierced with 
arrows till they died. After their death the Chamberlain remarked: 
“that youth did not deserve death”. For saying this the Sultan 
ordered the Chamberlain to be “whipped about two hundred lashes, 
threw him into prison, and gave off his property to the head 
executioner".®® 

In view of the fact that Ibn Batutah himself vouches tor these 
punishments and treats them as if they were quite unusual and ab¬ 
normal, it is difficult to agree with the view of Ishwari Prasad 
mentioned above. It is also to be remembered that even the SultSn's 
successor and great admirer Firua was so much conscious of the 
excess committed by Muhammad Tughluq that he tried to atone 
for his sins by paying compensation to the successors of his victims 
and got a letter written by them that th^ were satisHed, so that 
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his soul might rest in peace in heaven, This proves that Firuz alao 
regarded the cruelty as of abnormal nature. 


Reference may be made in this connection to the long conver¬ 
sation which the Sultan had with Barani in which he expounded 
what may be called his gospel of cruelty. An interesting sidelight 
on his is thrown by his confession, in course of this con¬ 

versation, thftt he inflicted chastisement on mere suspicion or pre- 
sumption of the rebellious and treacherous designs of the people, 
and punished the most trifling act of contumacy with death; and 
then he added, "this I will do until 1 die, or until the people will 
act honestly and give up rebellion and contumacy’’.®® In view of 
this it is easy to understand the numerous cruel deeds of the Sultan 
and bis approval of the mass execution of the aTniran-t-sadah in 
Malwa. 

Next to cruelty the chief blots on the character of Muhauuoad 
Tughluq were hisjmpracticaljy^on^ ide^ backed by caprice and 
tyranny. The idea of changing tie capital from Delhi to Deo^r 
the issim^ of token currency, and the ambitious military expeditions 
to Khurasan, are generally regarded as due to his capricious tem¬ 
perament. As has been pointed out above, some modem historians 
have tried to show that none of these projects was inherently bad 
in itself, but the failure of each was due to lack of foresight and 
practical experience. But even these are great defects in the 
character of a king, and considering the amount of misery they 
entailed upon the people and the kingdom, the king cannot be al¬ 
together exonerated of the charges of caprice levelled against him, 
particularly when we remember that all these projects were pro¬ 
ducts of his own brain and he did not take into confidence or con¬ 
sult any of his advisers. The only redeeming feature is that be 
did not push any of these schemes to extremities, and desisted as 
soon as ^eir bad effects were apparent to him. 


v/ 


MuJiammad bin Tughluq haj been charged with irreli^ousness 
by his contempofaries, but this is hardly a jxist accusation. In what 
is regarded by some as his own Memoirs he ^^acknowledges his faith ^ 
in the existence of God, in the Prophet^ and his Viceregent, the 
rightful 'Hiis is also supported by the evidence of his 

coins; "His staunch orthodoxy is reflected on nearly all his coiriB, 
not only in the reappearance of the KflJitna, bu t in the assumption by 
the monarch of such titles as *'the warrior in the cause of God”.*® 
Firishta also praises his orthodoxy.*® 

A clear analysis of the known facts indicates that ’while the 
Sultan scrupulously practised all the observances of the Muslim 
faith, he did not show the same respect for the Muslim dmnes as 
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was shown by the orthodox Mus lims . This, however, is due to the 
fact that he was very keen on supporting the rationalists (ohl-i- 
mo'qiilat) against the traditionists (ohl-i-manqulot).®* His liberal 
spirit is further indicated by a Jain tradition which teiJs 
us that the Sultan honoured the great Jain scholar and 
saint, Jinaprabha Suri, who visited his court at E)elhi in A.D. 1328. 
Muhammad bin Tughluq "treated him with respect, seated 
him by his side, and offered to give him wealth, land, horses, ele¬ 
phants etc. which the saint declined. The Sultan praised him and 
issued a farman with royal seal for the construction of a new bosddi 
upoiraya, i.e. rest house for the monks. A procession started in his 
honour to his residence to the accompaniment of varied music and 
dances of young women, and the saint was seated on the State ele¬ 
phant surrounded by Maliks".®’ In view of the bigotry shown by 
most of the rulers of the period, all this reflects great credit upon 
Muhammad Tughluq and testifies to his liberal and rational menta¬ 
lity. So, from the modem point of view it should be regarded as a 
great merit in the character of the Sultan that he could rise above 
the rank bigotry of his age and, without succumbing to a blind and 
superstitious reverence for anything that passed in the name of 
religion, allowed himself to be guided by a rational spirit. On the 
whole, the charge of heterodoxy levelled against Muhammad is not 
true, and in this respect he deserves more praise than blame. 

Both Baranl and ‘Isaml denounce Muhammad Tughluq as 
irreligious. ^Lsanu calls him a and urges a general revolt against 
him. He censures him for siding with the Hindus and mixing pri¬ 
vately with the yogis.®® “It has been contended that the Sultan 
had the audacity to employ and treat the *ulania' and saints like 
ordinary men and he was therefore a blasphemer".®^ As a matter 
of fact the high classes of Muslims, including official classes, the 
'ulama', the qazts or judges, the fchoribs or preachers, faqhis or jurists, 
and the mashaikhs or saints, a body of people who had hitherto en¬ 
joyed sanctity, were the ringleaders of the Muslim rebellions against 
the Sultan.®® “Muhammad Tughluq put them ruthlessly to death— 
a practice which horrified the rank and file of the Muslims".®® But 
this crime, great as it was, was the result, more of his cruel tempera¬ 
ment than of irreligion; amd his whole attitude to the Muslim saints 
was due to caprice or egoism, which was a distinctive trait in his 
character, rather than an act of blasphemy. Thus although we may 
not pronounce Muhammad Tughluq as lacking in orthodox religious 
spirit, his genera! attitude towards the Muslim divines, and parti¬ 
cularly the severe punishmente he inflicted upon them, must be 
regarded as a serious blemish in his character. 
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It is generally held that Muhammad’s policy and action were 
responsible for the break-up of the Delhi Empire. This is undoubt. 
edly true to a large extent. It may be urged that disintegration 
of a vast all-India empire was not unusual, and almost inevitebe 
in those days of lack of communication and absence of any real bond 
of union between the distant parts of the empire. Other empires 
like those of ‘Ala-ud-dln Khalji also crumbled into ® 

few years. It is also pointed out that Firua Tughluq left the Delhi 
Sultanate much worse than he found it. AH this is no doub ru 
to a certain extent. But even the inevitable collapse of an empire has 
generally to be attributed to certain iminediate ca^es. and 
Muhammad Tughluq’s policy, which alienat^ the minds 
people and created disaffection throughout the kingdom, must be 
regarded as one of the predisposing causes. 

It would appear from what has been said above that although 
the current view about Muhammad Tughluq may not be true to 
the whole extent, the attempts of some recent historians to exon^ 
rate him from all blemishes have not proved successful. He was not 
a monster or a lunatic, as has been suggested by some, but there 
is no doubt that he was a mixture of opposites, for his many good 
qualities of head and heart seem to be quite incompatible with certain 
traits of vices in his character, such as revolting cruelty, frivolous 
caprice, and an inordinate belief in his own view of things. He might 
have had good ideas, but he had not the capacity to execute them_ 
This was best exemplified in his ambitious projects like change ot 
capitals, issue of token currency and foreign expeditions, and the 
appointment of new classes of officials. All these indicate a w^t 
of judgment which is undoubtedly a great defect in the character 
of a ruler, and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that his character 
and poUcy largely contributed to the decline of the Delhi Empire. 
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CHAPTER V 


FlRUZ SHAH 

The death of Muhanunad bin Tughluq, during the course of a 
military campaign, created a perilous situation, and the disorderly 
retreat of the leaderless army led to chaos and wild confusion. 
Taking advantage of this, not only the rebels in Sind but also tht 
Mongol mercenaries, who had come to assist the Suite's army, 
plundered the imperial camp without any opposition. After suffer¬ 
ing this disgrace and humiliation for two days, the officers and nobles 
present in the camp offered the vacant throne to Firuz, whose 
father Rajab was the younger brother of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq, 
and who was thus the first cousin of the late Sultan. Firur, at first 
unwilling to accept the offer, ultimately yielded to the pressuro 
of the nobles and was hailed as the Emperor on March 23, 1351, 

Apart from the immediate necessity of a leader to save the 
difficult situation in which the imperial army was placed, the 
choice of the nobles was probably determined by the fact, or at 
least a general belief, that Mubanmiad Tughluq, having no son, 
had nominated Firiii: as his successor. A protest was made by 
Khudivand-zada, the sister of Muhammad Tughluq, on behalf of 
her son, who was more closely related to the late Sultan, but the- 
nobles rejected his claim on the ground that he was incompetent 
and incapable of governing. 

As soon as the news of Sultan Muhammad’s death reached 
Delhi, the minister, Khvaja Jahan, raised to the throne a child, 
whom he gave out as the son and heir of the late ruler. Some- 
modem historians are of opinion that the infant enthroned at Delhi 
was the real son of Sultan ^Auhammad, and disbelieve the story 
that the latter, on his death-bed, declared Firuz as his heir. They 
hold that possibly Sultan Muhammad bequeathed to Firuz the 
regency, and exhorted him to do all in his power to extricate the 
army from its dangerous situation.' But almost all the contempo¬ 
rary and non-contemporary writers, including Suj’an Rai Bhandart. 
the author of the A/ntlasaf-ur-Taoerifeli, are in accord that the late 
Sultan had left no male issue, and this is also indirectly proved by 
the claim put forward by Kbudavand-zada on behalf of her son. 
Both the contemporary authorities, BaranI and 'Afif, refer to the 
nomination of Firuz as his heir-apparent by Muhammad Tughlua 
In view of all these it is reasonable to hold that Firuz was justifi^ 
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in accepting the throne when it was offered to hlna in the Sindhu 
valley. In any case the real or pretended son of Muhammad Tughluq 
was not supported by any party, and Khvaja Jahan submitted to 
the new Sultan, who at first pardoned him, but soon changed his 
mind and had him executed. 

After having driven off the enemy in Sind, Firuz proceeded 
on his journey to Delhi, On reaching Sitsuti he heard the happy 
news of the death of Taghl, the rebel who had defied Muliammad 
Tughluq and had tired him to death. The royal journey was then 
resumed, and on reaching Delhi the coronation was celebrated in 
the month of August, 1351. It was followed by new distribution of 
offices, remission of oppressive taxes, and the cancellation of puni¬ 
tive measures and sanguinary punishments of the previous regime. 
Towards the close of A.D. 1353 Firuz set out on an expedition to 
Bengal for putting down its ruler Haji Ilyas ShAh, who had assumed 
independence and styled himself Sultan Shatns-ud-din Ilyas Shah. 
As the Sultan approached, the rebel withdrew into the strong for¬ 
tress of Ekdala in East Bengal, protected by rivers and jungles. After 
a short siege the Sultan feigned retreat, and Ilyas pursued him with 
a big force. But he was defeated and fell back. Ekdala, however, 
held out. and as the rainy season was then fast approaching, the 
Sultan made peace with Ilyas, practically recognizing his independ¬ 
ence, and returned to the capital in A.D, 1355.® In that year he 
built the city of Finuzabad on the bank of the Yamuna, which be¬ 
came known as New Delhi. 

In A.D. 13S6 a robe of honour arrived for the Sultan from the 
Caliph Al-Hakim of Egypt with a patent conferring on him the whole 
of Hindusthan, Towards the close of this year there came mes¬ 
sengers from Haji Uyaa of Lakhnawatl with splendid presents and 
gifts. Through the Bengali messengers who had come to Delhi 
(1357), the Sultan despatched steeds with foreign fruits to Shams- 
ud-dln of Lakhnawatl, and sent an embassy. But It was learnt 
shortly after that Sultan Shams-ud-dtn had died and was succeeded 
by his son Sultan Sikandar. So the embassy was recalled. But the 
Sultan’s action showed that he formally acknowledged the independ¬ 
ence of Bengal. 

Nevertheless the Suitan resolved to lead a second expedition 
to Bengal. Zafar Khan, the son-in-law of Fakhr-ud-din, the inde¬ 
pendent ruler of Bengal, had come as a fugitive to the camp of the 
Sultan, and complained of the high-handedness of Shams-ud-6ln 
Ily5s. He begged the Sultan to intercede on his behalf, and the latter 
took advantage of it to make a renewed attempt to subdue Bengal. 
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^Aiif's Tari^h'i-Fir^ SAdhi, which contains a detailed account 
of Firuz Sbah^s campaign, tends to show that this expedition was 
iindertaken and carried through more like a pleasure trip than a 
regular march to extirpate and crush the enemy. The Sultan had 
proceeded a few stages from Delhi when he began to indulge in 
wine, and Loiteied six months in the tract between Kanauj and 
Awadh to found a new city on the Guxntl, which was named Jaunpur, 
apparently to commemorate the manory of Muhammad Tughluq, 
whose name was Jauna, After a long delay the Sul tin at last reached 
Bengal in A.D. 1359. Sultan Sikandar, like his father, shut himself 
up in the fortress of Ekdila, Firuz besieged it, but his operations 
were marked hy indecision and lack of military skUl. According 
to the Sultan would not give the orders for attack on the 

enemy, even when urged by the best of his generals, saying, 
"although it was very desirable that the place should be captured, 
still if it were taken by a sudden assault, thousands of worthy and 
respectable women would be subjected to violence and indignity 
at the hands of the graceless men.” But others hold the view that 
the Sultan found the fortress too strong for capture and hence 
restrained his men from attempting to take it by assault. The dead¬ 
lock sickened both the parties who thereupon made overtures for 
peace. Peace was concluded, according to ‘Afif, on condition 
that Zafar fChan should be established in Sonargaon. But this seems 
to be very unlikely. According to other historians, Sikandar pro¬ 
mised only to send an annual tribute of elephants to the Emperor. 
'Afif says that Sikandar was awarded a royal title in return, be¬ 
sides a jewelled crown worth 80,000 tonkas and 600 Arab and TurkI 
horses. On the whole, Firiiz failed to recover Bengal as a part of 
the Delhi Sultanate, 

The Sultan had reached Jaunpur on his way back to Delhi from 
Bengal, when he suddenly conceived the plan of making a raid 
upon Orissa, referred to as Jajnagar by Muslim chroniclera.a He 
set out in October, 1360, with a large cavalry and reached 
Bihar about December, 136D, Then he marched through modem 
Pachet to Sikhar in the Minbhum district. The ruler of this place 
was an important chief with thirty-six minor chiefs as his vassals. 
He fled, but the garrison in the capital put up a stem fight before they 
were overpowered. Then Firuz pushed towards the south through 
the defiles of Manbhum and Singhbhum till he reached Tinanagar 
within the frontier of Orissa, which had never before been invaded 
by any Muslim army. The people offered resistance, but were de¬ 
feated, and then Firur proceeded to a prosperous town named 
Kinianagar, which is probably to be identified with Khiching, the 
capital of the old MayurbhanJ State. Then marching through 
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KeotijhaTj the Sultan reached the froiitier of the Cuttack district. 
The movement was so swift, that King Bbanudeva HI of Orissa, 
being taken by surprise, fled from the fortress of Saranghar, The 
garrison, however, put up a brave fight, but were defeated. Firuz 
then marched to the capital city Cuttack, and later proceeded to the 
holy city of Furl, where he demolished the temple of Jagannatha 
and desecrated the images. 

After having achieved this cherished object, the Sultan pro¬ 
ceeded to an island near the sea-coast where ‘‘nearly one hundred 
thousand men of JSjnagar had taken refuge with their women, child¬ 
ren, kinsmen and relations”. The locality no doubt refers to the 
region round the Chilka Lake. The Sultan converted “the island 
into a basin of blood by the massacre of the unbelievers”. Those 
who survived the massacre, particularly women, were “pressed as 
slaves into service in the house of every soldier”, "Women with 
babies and pregnant ladies were halter^ manacled, fettered and 
enchaineii, and no vestige of the infidels was left except their blood". 
After this the “jubilant” Sultan concluded his victorious campaign 
by an elephant-hunt at Padamtala (in the old Baramba State of 
Orissa).* 

According to 'Afif, the Raja of Orissa sent envoys to the Sultan 
offering submission. The Sultan assured the Raja of his friendly 
intentions and the latter “agreed to furnish certain elephants yearly 
in payment of revenue”. This satisfied the Sultan “who sent robes 
and insignia to the Ray".® 

‘Afif gives a detailed account of the return journey of the army, 
on the authority of his father, who accompanied it. The guides lost 
their way and the army, passing through unknown hills and jungles, 
for six months, "were quite in despair and utterly worn out with 
the fatigues of the arduous march”. To make matters worse, "provi¬ 
sion became very scarce, and the army was reduced to the verge 
of destruction",® 

According to a recent writer, “it was an audacious campaign, 
brilliantly conceived and mightily executed", and “the successful 
execution of this campaign testifies to Flruz’s undoubted skill as a 
general”.^ The campaign was certainly audacious, but the above 
description of the return journey leaves the impression that it was 
neither planned nor executed in a manner worthy of a skilful 
general. 

This brings us to another important question, namely, the object 
of the expedition. That it was an afterthought and due to a sudden 
impulse is dearly proved by the fact that the Sultan had to retrace 
his steps to Bihar, Evidently the idea of such an expedition was 
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formed only fitter he had reached Jaunptir, or fit leafit not long be- 
fore it. Fortunately, the two contemporary official sources which 
supply the details of the expedition also mention the objects for 
which it was undertaken. According to the SiTOt-i-Ftrus Shdjtf, 
these were; “extirpating Rai Gajpat, massacring the unbelievers, 
demolishing their temples, hunting elephants, and getting a glimpse 
of their enchanting country.”^ 'Ain-ul-Mulk echoes the same senti- 
ment. “The object of the expedition was,” says he, "to break the 
idols, to shed the blood of the enemies of Islam (and) to hunt 
elephants/’^ Referring to this a modem writer has observed that 
"Firuz Shah’s main purpose was elephant-hunting, though hedged 
round by other reasons....”'^ It is difficult to accept this view. 
Apart from the commonsense view that a sober ruler is hardly likely 
to undertake such a risky expedition through unknown hills and 
jungles to a distant land, merely, or even mainly, for elephant- 
hunting, the spirit of bigotry which characterized the Sult^ hardly 
leaves any doubt that the main object of the Sultan was, as expressly 
stated by both the contemiwraiy authorities, the destruction of the 
holy temple of Jagannatha at Puri, held with the greatest venera¬ 
tion all over India. It bears some analogy to the expedition of 
Sultan Mahmud to Somanatha, and, curiously enough, the analogy 
extends to the sufferings during the return journeys of both. The 
argument advanced in support of the view that the elephant-hunt¬ 
ing was the only object of the expedition is that the Sultan “broke 
no idol, pillaged no shrine",'*^ It is even said that he went to Puri 
to view and admire the famous temple of Jagannatha and if ha 
carried the idol, perhaps he wanted it for his museum.’® 

This ingenious and somewhat puerile attempt to whitewash 
the conduct of Firuz is rendered futile by the clear statement in 
the Slrat-i-Firuz Shahf that the temple of Jagannatha was destroyed 
and the images deliberately desecrated.’^ The terms of the treaty 
with the ruler of Orissa do not indicate that the conquest of the 
country was the main objective of the Sultan. On the whole, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that Sultan Firuz was animated by 
the spirit of Sultan Mahmud, and the destruction of the temple of 
Jagannatha and the chastisement of the Hindus were his main ob¬ 
jects. The subjugation of Orissa and the elephant-hunting were at 
best subsidiary issues. It is exceedingly probable that on his way 
back from Bengal the Sultan heard of the great sanctity of the 
temple of Jagannatha at Puri, and decided to destroy this citadel of 
infidels. This satisfactorily explains his sudden decision to lead a 
campaign against Orissa. 

In 1361, Firuz proceeded to Sirhind with the object of Invading 
Nagarkot (Kangra), which was conquered by Muhammad Tughluq, 
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tut whose ruler bad since asserted independence. The sanctity of 
the temple of Jvalamukhi in Nagarkot, which attracted thousands 
of Hindu pilgrin^, was probably an additional reason for this expe- 
ditionJ* His march to Sir hind was leisurely, and in the course of 
it he stopped to construct a canal and a fort* Afterwards he resumed 
his march towards Kangra, whose chief submitted and was allowed 
to keep his territory as a fief. Nejrt year Firua undertook an expe* 
dition against Sind. If we remember the tragic circ^lances 
amid which Muhammad Tughluq’s campaign in that region ® 
in A n. 1351, we need hardly wonder that Flrtiz should have under¬ 
taken a fresh one to vindicate the imperial prestige. Indeed, from 
-this point of view it seems to have been long overdue. Apart from 
the desire of new conquest, recovering the lost prestige, and aveng¬ 
ing the wrongs done to the late Sultan by the chiefs of ” 
the motives mentioned by ‘ATif—the turbulent activities ot 
ohiefs for years, engendered by a hostile and rebellious spirit, fur¬ 
nished a clear esccuse for the Sind campaign,’® 

Firuz set out with a large army of 90.000 horse and 4B0 
elephants. He collected a large fleet of boats on the Sindhu and 
besieged Tattah, the capital of the Jams of Sind. The ruler, Jam 
Banhbina,’® bravely defended the dty and made frequent sorties. 
The Sultan's army suffered from famine, and a pestilence carried 
off nearly three-fourths of the horses. To make matters worM, the 
royal fleet fell into the hands of the enemy. 'Thereupon the Sult^ 
decided to withdraw, and marched with his troops towards Gujarat. 
The retreat is said to have been more calamitous than the siege. 
Many died for want of the necessaries of life, and the obnmdous 
disease among the horses continued in all its fury. Treacherous 
guides misled the army into the Rann of Cutch where drinkable 
water was not available, and thirst was added to the untold miseries 
and afflictions of the soldiers.” With great difficulty, however, the 
army reached Gujarat whence the governor Nizam-ul-Mulk, who 
had failed to send the much-needed supplies and guides, was 
expelled and was replaced by Zafar Khan. 

The greater part of the year 1363 the Sultan spent in recouping 
his strength in Gujarat. About this time he received an invitation 
from Bahram, a rival prince of the Bahmani dynasty, to intervene 
and conquer the Deccan. It was a good opportunity which, if seized, 
might have enabled the Sultan to conquer the Bahmani kingdom. 
But Firuz, who bad set his heart on Sind, refused the oner. He 
^:ame back and besieged Tattah, whose ruler surrendered and sued 
for peace. He accompanied the Sultan to Delhi, but after some 
time was restored to the government of Sind on condition of pay- 
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ing an annual tribute/ B The Sultw was sorry lor having under¬ 
taken the Sind expedition and swore not to launch any aggressive 
campaign in future. To these who bad suffered and died in the Raon 
of Cutch he made concessions by enabling their heirs to enjoy the 
property of the deceased rent-free. 

The year 1374 was a melancholy one in the course of which 
died Fath Khan the eldest and most talented of the sons of FirOz* 
This event almost unhinged the mind of FirQr, so much so that the 
efficiency of administration declined considerably and the empire 
became decadent. He appointed one Damaghani govemO'r of 
Gujarat in place of Zafar Kh^, merely because DiamaghanI had 
promised to send more money annually, which the other declared 
himself unable to do. As soon as Dlunaghanl arrived in Gujarat, 
his extortionate demands were opposed and, finding himself unable 
to fulfil his promise, he broke into rebellion. But he was stain by 
the amirdn*i^ada/i, who sent his head to Delhi. The Sultan then 
appointed one MaHk Mufarrah or Farhat-ul-Mulk to the govern¬ 
ment of Gujarat {A.D. 1377). 

Another difficult situation arose in 1377 when the zamiaddrs 
of Etawa threatened to rebel. It should he noted that the Etiwa 
district had long been recalcitrant, and the revenue in that district 
had almost always to be collected with the help of armed force. 
The rebellion of the caminddrs was, however, put down by the 
Sultan. 

About the same time the Sultan led an expedition against 
Kharhu, the Raja of Katehr (Rohilkhand), who had treacherously 
murdered the governor of Badaun, Sayyid Muhammad, and his two 
brothers. In A.D. 1380, the Sultan marched with an army to Katehr 
and perpetrated almost a wholesale massacre of the Hindus. In¬ 
deed, the massacre was so general and indiscriminate that one 
historian has remarked: "The spirit of the murdered Sayyids them¬ 
selves arose to intercede”. The Sultan then pursued Kharku, who 
fled into Kumaon. Here, again, although Kharku could not be seiz- 
ed, a very large number of Hindus were killed and 23,000 captured 
and enslaved. Before returning to Delhi, Firuz left a positive order 
to devastate Katehr annually for the next five years, and appointed 
an Afghan to execute this bloody work. The Sultan himself annu¬ 
ally visited the region during the next five years in order to see 
that his ferocious order was duly carried into effect. The result 
was, as a contemporary chronicler has observed: "In those years 
not an acre of land was cultivated, no man slept in his house, and 
the death of the three Sayyids was avenged on countless thousands 
of Hindus’*/® 
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In 1385 the Sultan founded one more dty, called in derisiuo 
Firuzpur Ikhleri or Akhirinpjlr, i.e. the last of his cities, since, sent* 
aty and decay of intellect having overtaken him, the Sultan was not 
able to found any other city or construct any more works of public 
utility. 

Akhirlnpiir set the seal to the personal history of Sultan Firiiz. 
He had now reached the age of eighty’s* and was thoroughly domi¬ 
nated by the minister Khan Jahan. The latter became so powerful 
that be cast covetous eyes on the throne and endeavoured to cap¬ 
ture it by removing the legal heir, prince Muhammad Khan. But 
the scheme failed, and the cunning minister Khan Jahin fled to 
Mewat, seeking shelter with its chief, Koka Chauhan. Sultan Blruz 
then associated prince Muhammad with him in the administration 
and even gave him the royal title. The joint rule of the father and 
jon—the latter being styled Wasfr-ud-din Muhammad Shah—was 
proclaimed on August 22, 13B7.=(J Khan Jahan was seired and 
killed. 

Muhammad had gone to Sirmur for a hunting excursion, when 
news reached him that Farhat-ul-Mulk, the governor of Gujarit, 
had murdered Sikandar Khan, who had been appointed to succeed 
him. Muhammad hastened back to Delhi, but instead of taking 
suitable steps to suppress the revolt, gave himself up entirely to 
pleasure. He dismissed the officers of the court who attempted to 
rouse him from his lethargy, and filled their places with ^rasi^ 
and flatterers. The nobles of the court thereupon rose against him 
and were suppiorted by the populace. Being defeated in a bloody 
battle, they were driven into the city which, for two days, became 
a scene of civil war with all its attendant horrors. On the third 
day the rebels, who had secured the palace, brought out the old 
King in a Utter and placed it on the street between the combatants. 
The soldiers of Muhammad received the Sultan with cries of joy 
and crowded round him. Muhammad, thus deserted, fled to Sirmur. 
Firuz again resumed his full authority but, being old and infirm, 
acceded to the request of his household troops to place on the throne 
Ghiyis-ud-din, the son of his eldest son Fath Khan. Shortly after 
this Firuz died in 1388.®’ 

Piruz Shah was more than forty years of age when he ascended 
the throne, and it seems that he had learnt a good lesson from the- 
reactions and revolts of the preceding reign. He had been liereto- 
fore a passive instrument in the hands of the reactionary 'tiiama* 
and saints; and he continued to play the same role throughout his 
reign of 37 years (1351-88). Thus the State under him came under 
the influence of the theologians, and this is perhaps the reason of 
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his popularity. ‘Aiif, the contemporary historian and author of 
the Tarifch-i-ririls; has painted Firuz in the brightest colour 

and the author of the ToTikh-i-MuMrak 5h*hi depicted him as an 
ideal ruler under whom all kinds of oppression, tyranny, high¬ 
handedness, violence, decline of the realm and rebellion of the 
people—a curse with which the reign of the late Sultan Muhammad 
Tughluq Shah had been afflicted—were replaced by justice, equi^, 
peace, prosperity and consolidation,^® Learning and knowledge 
were promoted and the numbers of and doctors of law in¬ 

creased. ‘Allf rejoices to record the deference paid by Firuz to the 
learned and holy men in the court and the harmony and good feeling 
which subsisted between Firuz Shah and hts amirs, a blessing which 
could not have been attained without a complete overhaul of the 
policy and a dmin istration of the preceding reign, Firuz conferred 
new offices on the amirs and gained the full co-operation of the 
%lama' and saints by granting them stipends and aids. 

All these were sure to enlist the sympathy of the Muslims, 
particularly as Firuz, orthodox in his belief and practices, offered 
a striking contrast to his predeoessor, who had shown but scant re¬ 
gard to the Muslim divines. But there were other very good reasons 
for the great popularity of Firuz, He held many liberal views, 
which were far in advance of his age, and was probably the first 
Muslim ruler in India, who regarded the promotion of material wel¬ 
fare of subjects as a more important duty of the king than wars 
and conquests. 

Contemporary records refer to the high principles which Firuz 
adopted as the basis of his government. Firuz himself has frankly 
explained his conception of royal duty in a small book written by 
himself and entitled Futulmt^-Flruz ShaAi,23 which contains a brief 
summary of the res gestae of his reign, or as he designated them, 
his victories. The following passage from this work is worth being 
quoted in full in view of the horrors of inhuman torture, which the 
King, perhaps alone throughout the middle ages, had expressed so 
vividly and taken steps to prevent. 

“In the reigns of former kings the blood of many MusulmSns 
bad been shed, and many varieties of torture employed. Amputa¬ 
tion of hands and feet, ears and noses, tearing out the eyes, pour¬ 
ing molten lead into the throat, crushing the bones of tbe bands 
and feet with mallets, burning the body with lire, driving iron riail e 
into the hands, feet, and bosom, cutting the sinews, sawing men 
asunder; these and many similar tortures were practised. The 
great and merciful God made me. His servant, hope and seek for 
His mercy by devoting myself to prevent the unlawful killing of 
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Miisubn^ns, and the inflictioa of any kind of torture upon them or 
upon any men. 

"Tlirough the mercy which God has shown to me these severities 
and terrors have been exchanged for tendeme^p kLndness and 
mercy. Fear and respect have thus taken firmer hold of the hearts 
of mcHp and there has been no need of executfons, scourgings^ 
tortures^ or terrors"*^^ 

Side by side with the abolition of mutilation end tortures^ we 
should mention bis liberal and humane attitude towards slaves. The 
following is culled from the Tdrifch-i-Firar of Sham^i-Siraj 

^Aflf: ^^Tbe Sult^ commanded his great fief-holders and officers to 
capture slaves whenever they were at war^ and to pick out and send 
the best for the service of the court. The chiefs and officers naturally 
exerted themselves in procuring more and more slaves and a great 
number of them were thus collected. When they were found to be 
in excess^ the Sultan sent them to important cities. In all cases, 
provision waa made for their support in a liberal manner. Arrange¬ 
ment was made for educating the slaves and training them in various 
arts and crafts. In some places they were provided for in the army. 
It has been estimated that in the city and in the various fiefs, there 
were 180,000 slaves for whose maintenance mid comfort the Sultan 
took special care. About IZpfiOQ slaves became artisans of various 
kinds, and 40p000 worked as military guards to Sul tin. The Sultan 
created a separate department with a number of officers for ad- 
ministezing the affairs of these slaves. Gradually the slaves in¬ 
creased to such a degree that they were employed in all sorts of 
domestic duties^ so much so that there was no occupation in which 
the slaves of Firuz Shah were not employed. By order of the Sultan^ 
the great feudal chieftains also treated the slaves like children 
providing them with food and raiments, lodging them and training 
them, and taking every care for their wants'\^® 

The Sult^ gives a long list of more than twenty ^^frivolous* 
unlawful and unjust cesses'which were collected by his predecessors 
hut were abolished by him because these sources of revenue were 
not recognised by the sacred law and approved by books of autho¬ 
rity”, While recording this he quotes the following couplet. 

^'Better a people's weal than treasures vast. 

Better an empty ch^t than hearts downcast”.®® 

Firusc made many changes in the extsting practice and customs 
in order to bring them into conformity with the sacred Law.®^ For 
this reason he strictly realized Jizya from the non-Muslims, as will 
be related later 
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Firiiz had a love for buildmg new cities; He U said to have 
founded 300 towns, which is obviously an ex^eration. Among 
the important towns founded by him may be mentioned Fateba_ , 
Hissar, Firuzpur (near Badaun), Jaunpur, and Firuzabad, The 
last-named city, built on the banks of the Yamuna, became hjs 
favourite residence, and is now represented by the rm^ of Firoz 
Kotia- a little to the south of the Red Fort in Delhi, The new city 
comprised the sites of eighteen viUages and extended from Indarpat 
(Near Sher Shah's fort) to Kushk-i-shik^ (on the Ridge), five ^ 
anart. It was crowded with buddings and there were eight public 
mosques, each large enough to accommodate 10,000 devotees. 

Great credit is due to Firtiz for his public works, more parti¬ 
cularly the five canals for irrigation constructed by him. The long¬ 
est and most important of these ran for 150 miles from the Yamuna 
watering the arid tract as far as the city of Hissar founded by the 
Sultan, Another, 96 miles long, connected the Sutlej with the 
Ghaghra. Two others ran respectively from the Ghaghra and the 
Yamuna to the town of FinizabSd, another new town established 
by the Sultan, The fifth served the tract from the neighlsourho^ 
of Sfrmur hills to the town of Hansi. Wolseley Haig very rightly 
observes: “Firiiz Shah is still remembered as the author of schemes 
of irrigation, and traces of his canals yet remain. He also sank 150 
wells for purposes of irrigation and for the use of travellers and 
indulged in a passion for building which equalled, if it did not 
surpass, that of the Roman Emperor Augustus".»a Ffrishta cr^ts 

with the construction of 50 dams across rivers to promote irri¬ 
gation, 40 mosques. 30 colleges with mosques attached. 20 jalaces, 
100 care vanserais, 200 towns, 30 reservoirs or lakes for irrigating 
lands, 100 hospitals, 5 mausolea, 100 public baths, 10 monumental 
piUare, 10 pubUc wells, and 150 bridges, besides numerous gardens 
and pleasure houses. Lands were assigned at the same time for the 
maintenance of these pubUc buddings, in order to keep them in 
thorough repair.®® 

Firuz appointed as assessor of the revenue an omtr named 
[Chvaja Hisam-ud-din Junaid, who made extensive tours for six years 
and made a comprehensive survey which enabled the Sultfin to re¬ 
duce the Statfrdemand of the revenue. Although this was not made 
upon the sure basis of measurement of land or an estimate of the 
actual produce, the land revenue was fixed more or less on a perma¬ 
nent basis, and this, by itself, was a creditable achievement. The 
SultSn also abolished the practice of lev^dng benevolences which 
the provincial governors had to pay at the time of their appointment 
and annually, for they ultimately fdl upon the shoulders of the 
people. Due to the excavation of irrigation canab an enormous 
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area of land, which had hitherto reinained fallow, came under culti¬ 
vation. This, as well as the levy of additional ten per cent of e 
rent for the use of irrigation canals, increased the revenue to the 
extent of two tafcfw of tBnfcos,«i Thriving villages were to be seen 
uniformly in the vicinity of Delhi, besides twelve hundred garde^ 
which contained an incalculable number of fruit-bearing trees. The 
enormous output of fruits from these and other gardens laid out by 
Firua enabled the treasury to realise the sum of one lakh and eighty 
thousand tonkas annually.az Similarly the revenue from the Doab 
amounted to eighty lakhs of tankas, and that from the crown lands to 
six crores and eighty-ftve lakhs of tankas.^^ The promotion of trade 
and agriculture was a distinctive feature of the reign and, in spite of 
the military expeditions, sieges, and skirmishes, no recourse was had 
to increased levy. ‘Afif testifies to the all-round prosperity pre¬ 
vailing everywhere in the country and described the cheapness and 
low price of food, cloths, and other things. He observes that the 
necessaries of life were abundant and grain continued cheap through¬ 
out the reign of Firua, as in that of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, but ‘without 
any effort’, i.e. without any arbitrary regulations. 

Credit is also due to Firiiz for simplifying the legal system 
and discouraging the use of spies, repairing and maintaining the 
tombs and monuments of his predecessors, and preservation of the 
two Asokan pillars which he brought from Topra and Mirat and 
fitted up carefully in Delhi.®® 

Firuz was not only a great patron of learning but was himself 
an accomplished scholar. He established thirty madrasas includ¬ 
ing three great colleges. Teachers were liberally paid by the State 
and stipends were granted to students. According to Firishta, Fii^ 
encouraged learned men to reside in different parts of the empire 
for the sake of imparting instruction to the people. The same autho¬ 
rity teUs us that Firuz found a fine library of Hindu books, con¬ 
sisting of 1300 volumes, at the temple of Jvalamukhi, in Kangra 
and ordered one of them, which treated of philosophy, astrolo^, 
and divination, to be translated into Persian, and called it Daio'il-i 
Firuz Shahi.3« He was fond of history and patronized Barani, *Afil 
and the author of the SiraUi-Ftr^ Shahi. Reference has been made 
above to the FutuhaUirFiruz Shahi composed by him. It is said by 
‘Afif that the sum of thirty-six lokhs of tankas was spent for allow¬ 
ances given to learned men and Quran-readers-®^ 

One of the earliest acts of Firuz was his vicarious atonement 
for the sins of his predecessor Muhammad bin Tughluq. He pre¬ 
sented gifts to the heirs of those who had been killed, and to those 
that were mutilated during the reign of the latter, and secured 
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written statements from them to the effect that they were satisffed. 
The ‘written deeds of pardon’, duly attested by witnesses, were 
collected in a box and placed in the tomb of Muhammad Tughluq 
in order that God might pardon him for his misdeeds.^^ Incidentally, 
as noted above, it shows the contemporary opinion about the charac¬ 
ter of Muhammad bin Tughluq and the light in which it was viewed 
even by his closest Mends and well-wishers. There is, however, 
no doubt that in doing this Flrux was actuated by a spirit of piety 
and benevolence rarely witnessed among the rulers of the age. The 
same spirit marks two other institutions started by him. The first 
was a ‘charity bureau' (IKtodn-i-KhoiTdt) which was established to 
help the widows and orphans and give pecuniary help to facilitate 
marriage of Muslim girls who remained unmarried for want of 
dowry.^® Another was an agency to provide employment, mostly 
clerical and administrative, to those who were utiemployed.^o It was 
conducted more on a charitable basis than a regular bureau of 
employment. The Sultan also established a charitable hospital 
near Delhi, where the patients were treated by skilful physicians 
and got diet and medicine free of charge.^ ^ 

In view of all this it is no wonder that Flruz has been highly 
praised by many Indian writers. is, however, also a dark 

side of the picture. It should be noted that the reign of FirOz Shah 
was a period of reaction marked by the revival of influence, even 
in affairs of State, of those mauloois, muftis, qoris, pSrs and religi¬ 
ous leaders and dignitaries, who had been humiliated under bis 
revolutionary predecessor, and by the preponderance of nobles— 
moliles and amirs or the aminan-t-sodah—^who had revolted against 
the latter. The period also witnessed the re-emergence of the 
mercenary spirit among that section of the 'tilama' and saints who 
were really ignorant of the ethics of Islam, 

Firuz lacked the military skill and warlike spirit which distin¬ 
guished his predecessor and was a sine qua nan for successful rrUe 
in those days. He also lacked in energy and enthusiasm. He fail¬ 
ed to recover Bengal and made no attempt to regain authority in 
the Deccan and South India. He was weak and irresponsible and, 
as in Bengal, abandoned the chances of victory on account of either 
incapacity or religious scruples which more befitted a daroish 
than a ruler. 

The Sultan was too idle and ease-loving to supervise the 
administration in a proper manner, and the result was corruption 
and inefficiency. What was worse, his spirit of benevolence went 
even so far as to shield his own corrupt officials. His misplaced 
benevolence for old and inefficient soldiers and connivance at 
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corruption^* gradually destroyed the efficiency of the army and 
civil administration, and distinctly lowered the standard of both- 
The Sultan was addicted to the pleasures of the harem, and his high 
officials imitated his folly- 

The Sultan re-introduced the system of granting jagSrs to civil 
and military officers discouraged by his predecessor as well as by 
‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, and the system of hereditary appointment 
abolished by Muhammad Tugbluq.^® He also deviated from their 
practices by extending the farming system and getting the land 
revenue settled with the highest bidder. These considerably impaired 
the efficiency of administration, and inflicted hardships on the 
peasants. 

The weak and vacillating policy of FlrOz was conspicuous 
throughout his reign, in both civil admlmstiation and miUtary 
affairs. The only occasion on which he showed strength, resolu¬ 
tion and Arm determination was in the persecution of the Hindus. 
A glaring Instance is furnished by his barbarous method of warfare 
in Katehr, referred to above, and the tenacity with which he per¬ 
secuted the Hindus of that region offers a striking contrast to his 
humane attitude towards Muslim rebels, for example those in 
Bengal. As he himself said, 'lie was resolved never more to make 
war upon Muslims. 

This brings us to the question of the bigotry of Flruz Shah 
which formed the blackest spot on his character- Anyone who 
reads the Futuhat-i-Ftrur Shdhi^^ written by the Sultan himself, 
cannot avoid the impression that Firuz po^essed both the virtues 
and vices of an orthodox Muslim ruler- The most prominent of 
these vices was the intolerance of any faith other than orthodox 
Islam, It b evident from this book that the Sultan divided man¬ 
kind into two groups, Musulmans (by which he meant Musulmait 
of the approved orthodox type), and non-Musulmans, and regard¬ 
ed the former alone as hb special concern. Thb will be evident, 
among others, from the passage quoted above*^* regarding the 
abolition of torture. But the Sultan was not satbfied merely with 
thb negative attitude. He considered it to be his duty to suppress 
irreligion and he takes pride that he laboured diligently "until things 
repugnant to religion were set aside-" Of course by reli^n be 
meant only the orthodox Muslim faith- 

So far as the Hindus were concerned, the following passage 
gives an idea of his bigoted attitude:— 

“The Hindus and idol-worshippers had agreed to pay the money 
for toleration (zar-i-atmmtjfa), and had consented to the poll lax 
(jfizya), in return for which they and their families enjoyed security. 
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These people now erected new idol-temples in the city and the 
environs in opposition to the Law of the Prophet winch declares 
that such temples are not to be tolerated. Under Divine guidance 
I destroyed these edifices, and killed those leaders of infidelity who 
seduced others into error, and the lower orders I subjected to stripes 
and chastisement, until this abuse was entirely abolished. The fol¬ 
lowing is an instance:-—^In the village of Maluh there is a tank 
which they call fctind {tank). Here they had built idol-temples, and 
on certain days the Hindus were accustomed to proceed thither on 
horseback, and wearing arms. Their women and children also went 
out in palUkins and carts. There they assembled in thousands and 
performed idol worship. This abuse had been so overlooked that 
the bazar people took out there all sorts of provisions, and set up 
stalls and sold their goods. Some graceless Musulmans, thinking 
only of their gratification, took part in these meetings. When in¬ 
telligence of this came to my ears my religious feelings prompted 
me at once to put a stop to this scandal and offence to the religion 
of Islam. On the day of the assembling 1 went there in person, and 
I ordered that the leaders of these people and the promoters of 
this abomination should be put to death. I forbad the infliction of 
any severe punishments on the Hindus in general, but I destroyed 
their idol temples, and instead thereof raised mosques’’.-*® Firui 
also cites another concrete instance where the Hindus who had 
erected new temples were put to death before the gate of the palace, 
and their books, the images of deities, and the vessels used in their 
worship were publicly burnt, This was to serve "as a warning to 
all men, that no ztmmi could follow such wicked practices in a 
Musulrnan eoujitry”,'*^ Other instances are given by contemporary 
writers. ‘Afif gives a graphic description of one such case. A 
BrShman of Delhi was charged with "publicly performing the wor. 
ship of idols in his house and perverting Muhammadan women, 
leading them to become infidels”. The Brahman was told that 
according to law he must "either become a Musulmln or be burned". 
The Brahman having refused to change his faith, "was tied hand 
and foot and cast into a burning pile of faggots". ‘Afif, who wit¬ 
nessed the ejcecution, ends his account by saying: "Behold the 
Sultan’s strict adherence to law and rectitude, how he would not 
deviate in the least from its decrees".*® 

In two respects, the Sultan was more oppressive to the Hindus 
than his predecessors. In the first place, he imposed jisya tax upon 
the Brahmans, who were never reqiured to pay them before. 
The Brahmans went in a body to the Sultan to protest against this 
innovation. “They were determined", they said, “to collect wood 
and to bum themselves under the walls of the palace rather than 
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pay the tax". The Sultan -repUed that they might burn and destroy 
themselves at once, for they would not escape from the payment”. 
^'The Brahmans remained fasting for several days at the 
until they were on the point of death". The Hindus of the city, rn 
order to save the Uves of the Brahmans, told them that they would 
undertake to pay it for them. Ultimately the Brahmans begged the 
Sultan to reduce the amount of the tax, and this was agreed.*^ 

In the second place, the Sultan himself boasts that he adopted 
every means to induce the Hindus to adopt Islam. This will be 
evident from the following passage:— 

“I encouraged my infidel subjects to embrace the religion of 
the Prophet, and I proclaimed that every one who repeated the 
creed and became a Musubnan should be exempt from the jizya, or 
poll-tax. Information of this came to the ears of the people at large 
and great numbers of Hindus presented themselves, and were ad¬ 
mitted to the honour of Islam. Thus they came forward day by day 
from every quarter, and. adopting the faith, were exonerated from 
the jixya, and were favoured with presents and honours This 
is probably the first recorded instance, after Muslim conquest of 
India, of the State itself becoming a proselytising agency. 

Attempts have been made to show that the Sultan was tolerant 
to the Hindus, by citing some instances that even when he conquered 
Hindu kingdoms, he did not destroy their temples or image. This 
is belied by the following facts, among others. 

The Sirat-i-firiiz Shdhi, as noted above, was a text written 
either at the dictation or at the dictates of Firuz Shah h i m^ lf. Ac¬ 
cording to this chronicle, two of the objectives of the Sultan in under¬ 
taking the expedition against Jajnagar or Onsw, as noted above, 
w^r€ ‘‘massacring the unbelievers and demolisbitig their temples . 
The detailed account given in this book leaves no doubt that these 
objects were pursued with relentless severity. As related above, 
Firuz, after the conquest of Orissa, proceeded to Puri, the famous 
place of Hindu pilgrimage. Referring to his activities the chronicler 
records:—Allah, who is the only true God and has no other emana¬ 
tion, endowed the king of Islam with the strength to destroy this 
ancient shrine on the eastern sea-coast and to plunge it into the 
sea, and after its destruction, he ordered the nose of the image of 
Jagannath to be perforated and disgraced it by casting it down on 
the ground. They dug out other idols which were worshipped by 
the polytheists in the kingdom of Jajnagar, and overthrew them 
dS they did the image of Jagannath, for being laid in front of the 
mosques along the path of the Sunms and way of the mwsdUw (the 
multitude who offer their prayers) and stretched them in front of 
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the portals of evciy mosqtie, so that the body and sides of the imagM 
might be trampled at the time of ascent and descent, entrance and 
exit, by the shoes on the feet of the Muslims”, ' 

When Firuz invaded Nagarkot he desecrated the famous tempi® 
at Jvalamukhi. We leam from Flrishta that the Sultan “broke th® 
idols of JvaJamukhi, mixed their fragments with the fl^h of cows, 
and hung them in nosebags round the necks of Brahmins, and that 
he sent the principal idol as a trophy to Medina”.^2 There may bO 
some exaggeration in all this, but it is impossible to ignore the 
evidences cited above and to avoid the conclusion that Firiiz was the 
greatest bigot of this age and the precursor of Sikandar Lodi and 
Aurangzeb in this respect. It is only fair to add, however, tlmt he 
was equally intolerant towards heterodox Muslim sects. He himself 
describes his action against the Shiahs as follows: 

“The sect of Shfos, also called had endeavoured to 

make proselytes. They wrote treatises and books, and gave instruc¬ 
tion and lectures upon the tenets of their sect, and traduced and 
reviled the first chiefs of our religion (on whom be tfe peace of 
God!}. I seized them all and I convicted them of their error and 
perversions. On the most zealous 1 inflicted punishment (aiydsaf), 
and the rest I visited with censure (tdztr) and threats ((ahdJb} of 
pubUc punishment (toshhir-i-zijrj. Their books I burnt in public, 
and so by the Grace of God, the influence of this sect was entirely 
suppressed”.®® 

The contemporary historians, Barani and ^Aflf, are full of 
praises for Firuz Tughluq and describe him as a just, merciful, and 
benevolent ruler. Modem writers like Elliot=®‘ and Elphinstonc 
have even gone so far as to regard him as the Akbar of the Sultanate 
period. The comparison is odious and, Ishwari Prasad has very 
rightly observed, “Firuz had not even a hundredth part of the genius 
of that great-hearted and broad-minded monarch”.^* Firuz may 
justly be regarded as the last of the notable SultSns of Delhi, but 
it is difficult to agree with the view that “the reign of Firuz closes 
the most brilliant epoch of Muslim rule in India before the reign 
of Akbar’For Sher Shah's reign is no less brilliant; besides, as a 
ruler, he occupies a much higher place in history, and was really 
a great king, a title to which Firuz can certainly lay no claim, either 
by his character and perBonality, or by his achievements. 

Firuz regarded the Sultanate as a Muslim State.®® So, “as far 
as the beneficent activities of the State were concerned (e.g. educa¬ 
tion, care of the poor, provision of the unemployed, marriage of 
the poor girls, religious endowments, etc.), it was largely the 
Muslims who benefited”. This is clearly admitted by *Afi£. "Poli- 
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tical pow&r exclusively in Muslins hands and no po^t of 

influence is known to have been held by any Hindu”In all these 
respects Firtiz offers a striking contrast to Akbar and* to a certain, 
extent, to Sher 5b^. 

Although the reign of Firuz was marked by mildness and bene¬ 
ficent activities* in striking contrast to that of Ms predecessor, it 
also undermined* to a large extent, the foundation of the Sultanate, 
The active interest and influence of the and in 

affairs of State which Firuz permitted* partly as policy and partly 
as an article of faithp was a retro^de step. His connivance at the 
inefficiency of public servants, misplaced leniency in dealing with 
civil and military officials* and undue favours shown to the nobilily 
weakened the entire adniinistrative machinery. His aversion to war 
against the Muslims* even when it was imperativep—in striking con¬ 
trast to the brutal severity with which he treated the Hindus of 
Katehr—p and particularly his unwillingness (on the specious ground 
of saving Muslim women from disgrace) or inability to carry the 
flghts to a finish* destroyed the stability of the empire. The orga^ 
nization of the slaves, though promoted by humane consideration, 
was no doubt partly due also to a desire to create a personal body¬ 
guard on which the Sultan could trust for his own safety. But as 
could be easily foreseen* it developed into something like a Praeto¬ 
rian Guard and proved to be a great disturbing factor in the State. 
On the whole, in spite of peace* prosperity* and contentment that 
prevailed during tlie long reign of Firuz SbAh, no one can possibly 
doubt that his policy and administrative measures contributed to 
a large extent to the downfall of the Delhi Sultanate* and accele¬ 
rated the process of decline that had already set in during his 
predecessor's reign, 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE SUCCESSORS OF fIRUZ SHAH 

On the death of Fimz Shah, his grandson, the son of Path Khan, 
formally ascended the throne under the title of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughluq Shah II. Malik Finiz 'Ali was appointed viazir and re¬ 
ceived the title of Khan Jah^ Prince Muhammad, the son of FirOz, 
who was once the joint ruler with his father under the title Naslr- 
ud-din Muhammad Shah, but was driven away, as mentioned above,’ 
and was now residing at Sirmur, made preparations to contest the 
throne. An army was sent against him under the loozir and BahSdur 
Nahir, a Rajput chief of Mewat, who had embraced Islam. On the 
approach of the royal army Muhammad fled to the mountains and 
occupied a strong position, but being defeated and driven from one 
position to another, he shut himself up at the strong fort of Nagarkot 
(Kangra). The royal army did not besiege that fort, but returned 
to Delhi. 

Ghiyas-ud-dm proved to he a worthless ruler. He gave him¬ 
self up to pleasure and debauchery, and neglected the affairs of 
State. His conduct produced laxity in administration and dissatis¬ 
faction among the amirs. Matters came to a head when the Sultan 
treated with cruelty and imprisoned his own brother, Salar. His 
cousin, Abu BaJtr, the son of Zafar Khan, the third son of Firja, 
dreading the same fate, fled and organized a conspiracy against the 
Sultan.® Their cause was supported by Rukn-ud-dln, the deputy 
toazir, who had a large following among the household troops, the 
famous Ghulamfin-i-firaz Shdht (Slaves of Firuz Shah), Several 
other chiefs of high rank also joined the conspiracy, The conspi¬ 
rators rushed into the palace and killed Malik Mubarak Kabir, the 
cmir-ul-'umTa'. Ghiyas-ud-dln Tughluq, thus surprised, fled with 
his tooztr through a gate opening towards the Yamuna. They were 
pursued by Rukn-ud-din and, being overtaken, were immediately 
put to death (February 18, 1389). Next day the conspirators put 
Abu Bakr on the throne, and Rukn-ud-din became the loozir. 

Abu Bakr could not enjoy the throne for long. The omirfin-i- 
sfldch of Samana rose in revolt, and having killed their leader, Malik 
SultSn Shah Khushdil, who was loyal to Abu Bakr, invited Prince 
Muhammad to join them and assert his rights to the throne. 
Muhammad collected an army and proceeded to Simana. There he 
proclaimed himself king (April, 1339) and marched towards Delhi. 
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On the way he was jomed by several owiJrs and entered Delhi at 
the head of 50,000 horse, Delhi now became the seat of the civil 
war, and the nobles of the court joined one side or the other accord* 
Ing to their interests or inclinations, Bahadur Nahir of Mcwat 
Joined Abu fiakr, and with his help the Sultan succeeded in indict' 
ing a crushing defeat upon Muhammad. The latter fled to the Doab 
and fixed his head-quarters at Jalesar,® where he was joined by 
jnany nobles of the court, chief among whom were Malik Sarvar, 
lately the kotuwl of Delhi, and Nasir-ul-Mulk. The former was ap' 
pointed his minister under the title Khvaja Jahan, and the latter 
received the title Kbirr Khan, Encouraged by the support Muham¬ 
mad again marched towards Delhi, but was again defeated and fell 
hack on Jalesar, But in spite of this reverse, his authority was 
acknowledged in many districts to the north and west of Delhi, 
including Lahore, Multan, Simana, Hissar, and Hansi, Chaos and 
confusion prevailed on all sides, and the troops of Muhammad 
oppressed the people of the Doab. The Hindu chiefs there, who had 
proved refractory even under earlier Sultans, now openly defied 
the authority of the Sultan. Humayun, son of Muhammad, advanced 
froto. Simana and plundered the country almost up to the walls of 
Delhi, but he was defeated at Ptnipat and fled to Samana. Encour¬ 
aged by this success Abu Bakr now decided to take the offensive 
and attack Muhanomad at Jalesar. But as soon as he left Delhi, 
Muhammad, assured of the support of a strong faction of nobles at 
the court, cleverly eluded the forces of bis enemy, and occupied 
Delhi, Thereupon Abu Bakr retraced his steps and Muhammad 
made a precipitate retreat to Jalesar, But shortly afterwards Islam 
Khan, the Commander of the household troops, opened communi¬ 
cation with Muhammad. The knowledge of this conspiracy so 
alarmed Ahu Bakr that he left Delhi and fled to Bahadur Nahir of 
Mewat. Taking advantage of titis Muhammad again occupied Delhi, 
and ascended the throne at Firuzabad under bis old royal title Naslr- 
Ud-dln Muhammad Shah (August, 1390). 

Tslam Khan was appointed loorir, but the household troops were 
provoked into rebellion by a royal order to take back all the ele¬ 
phants which had been seised by them. Most of them joined AbO 
Bakr, and a large number, found at Delhi, were put to death. 

The Sult^ now recruited a new army and sent it against Abu 
Bakr under his son Humayun and wurTr Islam Kh^. Abu Bakr 
was defeated and captured, and kept a prisoner in the fort of Mirat 
where he died. 

The prolonged civil war, the worthless character of the rulera 
who succeeded Firuz, and the disloyal and selfish activities of the 
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oBicials and amfrf had brought the Sultanate on the verge of ruin. 
Though the new Sultan showed some energy, he could not stem th* 
tide of decline. Farhat-ul~Mulk, the governor of Gujarat, threw 
off his allegiance in A.D. 1390, and ere long the province was lost 
to the empire as will be related later. Nearer home the Haj put 
chiefs of Etawa refused to pay tribute and declared independence. 
In A.D. 1391 Islam Khin proceeded with a large army and defeated 
the Rathor Rajput Narsingh Bhan, the leader and the most power¬ 
ful of the rebellious chiefs, and made peace with him. The other 
two Important chiefs, the Bithor Sarvadharan, and Btr Bhin, the 
chief of the Vais Rajputs, also offered submission. But as soon as 
Islam Khan returned to Delhi with Narsingh Bhan, the chiefs again 
rose up in arms under Sarvadharan and ravaged Bilgram'* and the 
adjacent districts. The Sultan marched in person, defeated them, 
and Tevelled the fort of Etawa with the ground'. He then proceed¬ 
ed via Kanauj to Jalesar, and built a fort there, which was called 
after him Muhanunadabad. 

The Sultin hastened back to Delhi as reports reached him that 
the wazir^ Islam Khan, was planning a rebellion- Islam pleaded 
innocence, but his own nephew, a Hindu, gave evidence against him, 
and he was condemned to death. According to Firishta, the charge 
was a false one and the whole affair was planned by Khvija Jahin, 
who took the place of Islam Khan as Malik Muqarrab-ul- 

Mulk, who later distinguished himself as Muqarrab Khan, was ap¬ 
pointed governor of Muhanunadabad- 

In A.D. 1393, the Rajput chiefs of Etawa again rebelled, but 
most of them were treacherously killed by Muqarrab-ul-Mulk, when 
they visited Kanauj at his invitation. The SulUn himself proceed¬ 
ed to Mewat to queU the rebellion there and, having laid waste the 
country, proceeded to Jalesar. There he fell iU when news reached 
him that Bahidur Nahir of Mewit had plundered the country up 
to the gates of Delhi, lliough the Sultan was still suffering from 
fever, he hastened to Mewat, attacked Bahadur Nahir at Kotla and 
totally defeated him. After this, he returned to Muhanunadabad 
and sent his son Humayun to crush Shaikha, the Khokar, who had 
rebelled and captured Lahore. But before the Prince left Delhj^ 
the Sultan died at Jalesar (January, 1394). He was succeeded by 
Prince Humayun who assumed the title of ‘Ala-ud-dtn Sikandar 
Shah. But he died within six weeks of his accession. 

On the death of Humayun his younger brother, Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud Shah, was installed on the throne by a party of nobles in 
the court headed by Muqarrab-ul-Mulk who became VoIeiUus- 
jrdtanat and received the title Muqarrab Khan. But the Sultanate 
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had now reached the last stages of disintegration. The provincial 
governors and Hindu chiefs openly defied the authority of the 
Sultan and became de facto sovereigns. Malik Saiv'ar Khvaja Jahan, 
who still continued in the post of the taoair, received the title of 
Afalik-Tia-Sharq or King of the East, and was sent to subdue the 
rebellious chiefs of the east. He left Delhi in May 1334, and sub* 
dued the districts of Koil, Etawa and Kana uj. He then occupied 
Jaunpur and founded an Independent kingdom with this city as 
his capital. Sarang Khan Lodi, governor of Dipalpur, expelled Khizr 
Khan, the governor of Multan, defeated the turbulent Khokars, and 
placed his own brother Adil Kh^ in charge of Lahore. 

In the meanwhile, the Sultan, leaving Muqarrab Khan in charge 
of Delhi, proceeded to Gwalior in the company of Sa'Idat Khan, 
Maliu Iqbal Khan Lodi <brother of Sarang Khan), Malik ‘Ala-ud- 
din Dharwal, and others. When they arrived near Gwalior, some 
of the amirs, led by Mallu, made a conspiracy against Sa'adat 
Khan, as they were jealous of him for his great influence with the 
Sultan. The plot leaked out and some of the conspirators were 
put to death, but Mallu fled to Delhi and sought the protection of 
Muqarrab Khan. The latter, on learning that Sa'Idat Khan had 
sworn vengeance against him, closed the gates of Delhi against the 
Sultan when he returned with Sa'Idat Khan. The royal army laid 
siege to the city, but after three months, the Sultan's party, being 
convinced that “the war not only originated, hut was prwecuted 
solely on account of Sa'Idat Khan", accommodated matters with 
Muqarrab Khan, and was admitted into the city of Delhi. Sa'Idat, 
unable to conquer the fort of Delhi, and finding the rainy season 
to be near, marched to Firuzabld and raised Kusrat Khan, son of 
Path Khan, to the throne under the title of Nusrat Shih, But the 
household troops of Firuz Tughluq, who had joined Sa'Idat Khan, 
was incensed at his conduct towards them and drove him from 
Firuzabad. He thereupon sought shelter with Muqarrab Khan who 
put him to death in 1394. 

There were now two Sultans in Delhi and the result was a 
protracted cuvil war. The amirs of Firuzabid, Doib, Sambal, Pinipat, 
Jhajhar and Rohtak supported Nusrat Shah, while those of Delhi 
espoused the cause of Mahmud Shah. But none of the competitors 
for the throne could claim any real allegiance from any of the chiefs 
and nobles who all looked to their own interests alone. The situa¬ 
tion is tersely, but very correctly, described by Firishta in the 
following words: 

“The government fell into anarchy: owl war raged every¬ 
where; and a scene was exhibited, unheard of before, of two kings 
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in anns against each other residing in the same capital, Titar Khin, 
the son of Zafar Khan of Gujarat, and FaaluMah Balkhi, entitled 
Kutlugh Khan, joined the Prince Nusrat at Fmizabad. Mugarrab 
Khan and other chiefs espoused the cause of Mahmud Tiighluq; 
while Bahadur Nahir and MaUu Iqbal Khan, with a strong body of 
troops, occupied the fort of Sir!, and remained neuter, (^) but were 
prepared to join either party according to circumstances. Affairs 
remained in this state for three years, with astonishing equality; 
for if one monarch's party had at any time the superiority, the 
balance was soon restored by the neutral chiefs. 

“The warfare thus continued as if it were one battle between 
the two cities, wherein thousands were sometimes killed in a day, 
and the casualties occasioned by the slain were supplied by fresh 
reinforcements from different parts. Some of the governors of the 
provinces took little share in these civil dissensions, hoping to make 
advantage of them, by becoming independent in the end”.® 

This state of things continued for three years. In the mean¬ 
while Mallu Iqbal Khan, having quarrelled with Muqarrab Khan, 
deserted Sultan Mahmud Shah and joined the party of Nusrat Shah, 
But a few days later he formed a conspiracy against Nusrat Shah, 
who fled to Pinipat and joined his wozlr l^tar Khan. Mallu, now 
in possession of Firuzabad, strove to expel Sult^ Mahmud and 
Muqarrab Khan from the old city. At length, through the media¬ 
tion of some nobles, peace was concluded between the rival parties. 
But Mallu Iqbal, perfidious as he was. attacked Muqarrab Khan in 
his own house and killed him. MaUu then exercised royal authority 
in the name of SulUn Mahmud, who was derived of all but the 
name of the king and became a mere tool in his hands. Mallu march¬ 
ed along with the pageant King from Delhi to Panipat, the head¬ 
quarters of Nusrat Khan and Tatar Khan. Tatar Khan evaded him, 
arrived at Delhi, and besieged it. In the meantime Mallu Khan 
captured Panipat and took possession of the baggage and elephants 
left there by Tatar Khan, and hastened back to Delhi. Thereupon 
Tatar Khan fled to his father Zafar Khan, who had practically as¬ 
sumed independence in Gujarat, while Nusrat Shah took refuge in 
the Doab. MaUu Iqbal entered Delhi in October 1398, but before 
he could settle down to restore order, news reached him that Timur 
iTamerlane) had crossed the Sindhu, the Chenifa, and the Ravi, and 
captured Tulamba and Multan. Before we trace the subsequent 
history of the Tughluqs it is necessary to go back a little to relate, 
from the very beginning, the invasion of Timur, which ultimately 
swept away the Tughluq dynasty, and put an end to the Turkish 
rule in India. ^ 
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See 97* ^ 

TMB^ 150, where the name oE the SoltiiL'a brother is giveti as Aspdu SMK 
According to FirishtB, both SiMr aod Ahit Bakr were thrown into prison, but 
effected their escape (Briggs, 1, 4G7>, 

Jatesar, according to TM. (TMB, 1^). 

This is situated to the east of the GanjiEfi sad it Is doubtful if the rebel zomiiulorB 
of the Doeh would advance so far. Hence some prefer the alternative reading 
TUgrsm, and identify It with a place of that neme in the Doeb. <cf, Cffl^ Eh 
lfl2 fn,). 

Briggs, 1, 47S, 

Ibidr^^l. The modem spellings, of prop^ names have been given in the passage 
quoted. 

The history of the successors of FMr* w given in this chaptorp is princ^paJJy 
bas^ on FLrishta^s account (BriggSr b 4^g-4MK 
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CHAPTER VH 


THE INVASION OF TIMIJR AND THE END OF 
THE TUGHLUQ DYNASTY 

was bom in the year A.D. 2336 at the town called Kech 
or Shahr-i'Sabz (green town) to the south of Samarqand in 
Transoxiana, that is, the territory between the rivers Oxus and 
Jaxartes. He belonged to a noble Turk family of the Barlas clan 
which ruled a small principality round the town of his birth. His 
original name was l^ur, but once, in the course of a fight, he was 
wounded by an arrow in the leg and he limped lor the rest of his 
life. Hence bis Turkish enemies styled him “Aksak-^mur*' (limp¬ 
ing Timur), and the Persians, “Tunur-i-lang” (‘nmur the lame), 
corrupted by Europeans into Tamerlane. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to relate the long 
life of warfare, led by Tamerlane, by which he rose from, a humble 
position to be the mler of a vast empire embracing in addition to 
Transoxiana and a part of TurMstw, the whole of Afghanistan, 
Persia, Syria, Qurdistin, and the major part of Asia Minor. To¬ 
wards the end of his career, be decided to undertake an expedition 
against India. He repeatedly declares in his autobiography^ that 
bis object in the invasion of Hindusthan was to lead an expedition 
against the infidels, and thereby become a Glml, or a martyr.2 But 
in one or two places, he refers to the twofold objects of his expe¬ 
dition: “The first was to war with the infidels,** and thereby ac¬ 
quire “some claim to reward in the life to come*'. The other was 
“that the army of Islam might gain something by plundering the 
wealth and valuables of the infidels".^ There can be no doubt tliat 
both the religious and the material aspects of the expedition were 
always present in his mind. As a matter of fact, he combined in 
himself the savage ferocity of Chinghiz Khan and the fanaticism 
of Sultan Mahmud. 

Before he launched his Indian expedition, information reached 
him that his grandson Plr Muhammad, the governor of Kabul, 
Qandahar, Ghazni and other neighbouring regions, had already sent 
an expedition against India, which crossed the river Sindhu, cap¬ 
tured Uch, and besieged Multw. ^mur, on his part, started from 
Samarqand early in A.D. 1393 (March or April). When he reached 
Afghanistan, a large number of Muslims, both high and low, com- 
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plained to him of the LU-treatmont which they constantly received 
at the hands of the infidels of Kator and the Siyah-poshes,'^ and 
asked for his protection, which was readily assured. ^Tunur him¬ 
self proceeded against Kator, which denoted the region between 
K^hmir and Kabul, and sent a detachment against the Siyah-^poshes. 
The fort of Kator, deserted by the people, was levelled with the 
ground and the houses of the city were burnt. The infidels, who 
took i^uge on the top of a hill, were defeated, and many of them 
put to death. Some of the infidels held out for three days, and 
Timur offered them the usual alternatives of ^death* or ‘Islam’. They 
chose the latter, but soon recanted, and attacked a regiment of 
Muslim soldiers during the night. But the latter were on their 
guard and killed a number of infidels and took 150 of them as 
prisoners “who were afterwards put to death by the enraged 
soldiery”. As soon as it was day, [Hmur ordered his troops to ad¬ 
vance on all four sfd^, "to kill all the men, to make prisoners 
the women and children, and to plunder and lay waste all their 
property”. When this order was faithfully executed, he "directed 
towers to be built on the mountain of the skulls of those obstinate 
unbelievers”. In order to let posterity know of this expedition 
"in the auspicious month of Ramazan, A.H. 80Q" (A.I>. 1395), Thrtur 
engraved an account of it on a neighbouring hill and then proceeded 
to retrieve the disaster that had befallen the other part of bis army 
which had been sent against the Siyah-poshes. 

Bur ban Aglan, who was sent against them with 10,000 m«), 
“was routed by, and fied :&om, a miall number of infidels". A small 
detachment of 40D men under Muhammad Azad, sent to his help, 
was attacked by the infidels, but he fought gallantly and after hav¬ 
ing recovered the horses and armour lost by Aglan, returned home¬ 
wards. Timur then advanced in person and captured some places 
but, as nothing more is said, presumably, after this, the Si}mh- 
poshes were left alone.® 

Timur then exterminated the “rebellious predatory tribes of 
the Aglianis” and crossed the Sindhu river in September, 1398. He 
marched along the Jhelum and defeated several local chiefs, crossed 
this river below its junction with the Chenab, and reached Tulamba, 
which submitted without any fight. Here news reached him that 
Fir Muhammad had captured Multan. The two armies then joined, 
and after sending a part of his force by way of Dlpalpur and Samana, 
Timur himself proceeded to Bhatnir, a strong fortified place occu¬ 
pied by Dul Chand, a Hindu chief, "famous throughout the whole 
country”. 
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The casus belli was furnished by the conduct of the cliiefs and 
nobles of the city of Dlpalpur who had tendered allegiance to Pir 
Muhammad, but lat» turned rebels and killed Mus^r Kabuli, the 
governor appointed by him. On hearing of the approach of Timur 
the rebels took refuge in Bhatnir. What part, if any, the Hindu 
chipf of Bhatnir played in the whole affair is not stated, but Timur 
invaded and easily conquered the city. The fort was guarded by 
a body of Rajputs who offered a stout resistance, but ultimately 
Dul Chand surrendered and presented himself to Timvir. Timur 
then punished various refractory chiefs, specially the 500 refugees 
from Dipalpur, and “their wives and children were made slaves”. 
This fearful retribution filled Dul Chad’s brother and son with 
dismay, and they fled to the fort and closed its gate. But though 
they again submitted and were granted pardon, a dispute arose about 
the csoUection of ransom money “hetween the collectors and Uie 
evil-minded rata”. So Timur directed his "brave fellows to punish 
the infidels", and what followed is described by him as follows:— 
“In a short space of time all the people in the fort were put to the 
sword, and in the course of one hour the heads of 10,000 infidels 
were cut off. The sword of Islam was washed in the blood of the 
infidels, and all the goods and effects, the treasure and the grain 
which for many a long year had been stored in the fort became 
the spoil of my soldiers. They set fire to the houses and reduced 
them to ashes, and they razed the buildings and the fort to the 
ground".® 

'nmfir then captured the city of Sarsuti and the fearful scene 
was repeated. “All these infidel Hindus were slain, their wives and 
children were made prisoners, and their property and goods be¬ 
came the spoil of the victors”. Several thousand Hindu women 
and children, who were brought captive, became Muhammedans.^ 

'Hmilr then proceeded against the Jats. Although they fled into 
the jimgles, Tlmtir pursued them there. He MUed 2,000 Jats, cap¬ 
tured their wives and duldren, and plundered their cattle and pro¬ 
perty* About this time, another part of Ttaiur's army which was 
following a more northerly route, joined him near Simana, and 
Timur marched via Knipat towards Delhi. After reaching the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, he sent a force of cavalry in advance, with 
orders “to plunder and destroy and to kill every one whom they 
met”. They literally carried out this order, and reached the JahSn- 
numa palace, having, as they proceeded, ‘plundered every village, 
killed the men, and carried a number of Hindu prisoners, both 
male and female’.® Next day Timur crossed the river Yamuna and 
captured Loni on the other bank of the river. The people here 
were mostly Hindus. "Many of the Rajputs placed their wives and 
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children in their houses and burned them, then they rushed to the 
battle and were killed”. After this fort was captured, Timur gave 
orders “that the Musulm^ prisoners should be separated and saved, 
but that the infidels should aU be despatched to hell with the 
proselyting sword”.’® Sultan Mahmud of Delhi had hitherto taken 
no steps to oppose the invader, but now advanced with Malld, and 
a battle was fought with a detachment of Timur near the Palace 
of Jahinnuma (December 12, 1398), The Sultan was defeated and 
fled with his army, 

A grim tragedy, perhaps unparalleled in the history of the 
world, was an indirect consequence of this battle. There were at 
this time about 100,000 Hindu prisoners in the camp of Timikr. Two 
amlTs reported to Timur that ”on the previous day, when the 
enemy’s forces made the attack upon us, the prisoners made signs 
of rejoicing, uttered imprecations against us, and were ready, as 
soon as they heard of the enemy’s success, to form themselves into 
a body, break their bonds, plunder our tents, and then to go and 
join the enemy, and so increase his numbers and sb-ength”. Ttmur 
having asked their advice, “they said that on the great day of battle 
these 100,000 prisoners could not be left with the baggage, and that 
it would be entirely opposed to the rules of war to set these idolaters 
and foes of Islam at liberty. In fact, no other course remained but 
that of making them all food for the sword”. Timur thereuiion 
resolved to put them all to death. He proclaimed “throughout the 
/•amp that every man who had Infidel prisoners was to put them 
to death, and whoever neglected to do so should himself be exe¬ 
cuted and his property given to the informer. When this order be¬ 
came known to the ghSzts of Islam, they drew their swords and put 
their prisoners to death. 100,000 infidels, impious idolaters, were 
on that day slain. Mauling Kasir-ud-dui 'Umar, a counsellor and 
man of learning, who, in aU bis life, had never killed a sparrow, 
now, in execution of my order, slew with hb sword fifteen ido¬ 
latrous Hindus, who were ins captives”.” 

On December 17, there was a pitched battle outside Delhi. 
Timur defeated Sultan Mahmud and entered the city (December 18, 
1S98). Both the Sultan and hb minbter Mallu fied, but a terrible 
fate was reserved for the people of Delhi. On learning “that great 
numbers of Hindus and gabrs. with their wives and cluldren, and 
goods, and valuables had come into the city from all the country 
round”, Timur sent a force to seize them. But “many of them draw 
their swords and offered resistance.” “The flames of strife were thus 
lighted and spread through the whole city from Jahanpanfih and 
Siri to Old Dehlr. burning up all it reached. The savage Turks 
fell to killing and plundering. The Hindus set fire to their houses 
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with their own hands, burned their wives and children in them, 
and rushed into the fight and were killed." The carnage, which 
continued, is thus described in the autobiography of Timur:— 

“On that day, Thursday, and all the night of Friday, nearly 
15,000 Turks were engaged in slaying, plundering, and destroying* 
When morning broke on the Friday, all my army, no longer under 
control went off to the city and thought of nothing but killing, 
plunde ring, and making prisoners. All that day the sack was 
general. The foUowing day, Saturday, the 17th, all passed in the 
same way, and the spoil was so great that each man secured from 
fifty to a hundred prisoners, men, women, and children. There 
was no man who took less than twenty. The other booty was 
immense in rubies, diamonds, garnets, pearls, and other gems, 
jewels of gold and silver; oshrofis, tankas of gold and silver of the 
celebrated ‘Alai coinage; vessels of gold and silver; and btxicades 
and of great value. Gold and silver ornaments of the Hindu 
women were obtained in such quantities as to exceed all account. 
Excepting the quarter of the saiyids, the ‘ulama, and the other 
Musulmans, the whole city was sacked.”''® 

Timur disowns all responsibility for the terrible outrage and 
attributes it to the “spirit of resistance” displayed by the infidel 
inhabitants, and so, he exclaims: “By the will of God, and by no 
wish or direction of mine, all the three cities of DeUiI. ., had been 
plundered.”’® 

After the sack of Delhi, Timur proceeded to the north (January 
1, 1399, and sent several contingents to lull the infidels on the 
Yamuna and the Ganga. It Is needless to add details which 
would be mere repetitions. The progress of his armies was mark' 
ed by rapine, massacre, and plunder of the Hindus;—the adult 
males were slain; the children and women were taken prisoners, 
and were either converted into Islam or kept as slaves. After 
proceeding up to Siwalik Hills in the north, and devastating the 
eouniryside both on the right and the left, Timur turned to the 
west and captured and plundered Nagarkot and Jammu. He then 
proceeded homewards and rs'crossed the Sindhu on March 19, 
1399. 

On the eve of his departure from India, Timur held a court on 
March 6, and appointed Khizr Khan governor of Multan, Lahore, 
and Dlpalpur,’'* It is mentioned by some contemporary historians 
that Khizr was also noimnated by him as his viceroy in Delhi. 

A historian has very correctly observed that Ttmur had infiict- 
ed “on India more misery than had ever before been inflicted by 
any conqueror in a single invasion.”’® Although his avowed 
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•object was to destroy the inhdel Hindus and plunder their pro¬ 
perty"*®—and this 'pious’ task he did to the best of his ability— 
it is hard to believe that he did not inflict miseries also on the 
Muslims in India. Heference may be made, for example, to 
Sultan Mahmud, Mallu, and their families and followers. On the 
whole, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that his professed zeal 
for the cause of Islam could not always get better of bis lust for 
plunder and massacre, and that although he might not have deli¬ 
berately harmed the Muslims, as he did in the case of the Hindus, 
he would not scruple to do so whenever it was necessary in the 
course of his campaign, marked throughout by indiscriminate loot 
and plunder. 

After the departure of Timur, chaos and confusion prevailed 
over a large part of northern India. Delhi was almost depopulated 
end the few that remained were severely affected by famine and 
pestilence. “Many died of sickness and many of hunger. For a 
couple of months Delhi presented a scene of desolation and woe."’^ 
This miserable lot of the proud imperial ci ty of the Muslim Sultans 
was brought about by one who regarded himseU as the champion of 
that faith. 

The Empire also perished. Bengal, Deccan and Vijayanagara 
had already become independent before Tiinur’s invasion. Now 
GujarSt, Milwa and Jaunpur became powerful independent princi¬ 
palities, while Lahore, Dipilpur Multan, and parts of Sind were 
held by Khizr Khan on behalf of Timur, A large number of smaller 
independent principalities grew on all si des, such as Sam ana, 
Bayana, KalpI, and Mahoba.'® 

As mentioned above, both Sultw Mahmud Shah as well as his 
minister Mallu had fled from Delhi after their defeat in the hands 
of Timur. As soon as llmur left, Nusrat Shah, a pretender to the 
throne, who was once driven fay MaUu,'® occupied Delhi and 
declared himself as Sultan. Being, however, defeated and driven 
away by Mallu he proceeded to Mewat where he breathed his last. 
Mallu now administered Delhi and recovered control over some 
parts of the Doib. But as most of the provinces had now declared 
independence, the sovereignty exercised by Mallu was limited to 
a very narrow region round about Delhi. When Khvaja Jahan, 
ruler of Jaunpur, died and was succeeded by his adopted son, 
Mubarak Sh^h, Mallu made an attempt to recover Jaunpur, but 
failed. 

In A.D. 1401, Mallu invited the fugitive Sultan Mahmud Shah 
to Delhi. The Sultan had at first taken refuge with Muzaifar Shih, 
who was practically independent in Gujarat. The position of the 
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Sultan at his court was anomalous for though Muiaffar received him 
warmly, he did not accord to him the treatment and respect due to 
a sovereign. Mahmud therefore left Gujarat in disgust and 
proceeded to M^wa where Dilavar Khan treated him with 
respect. On receiving the invitation of Mallu, the Sultan 
returned to Delhi, but was virtually a pensioner of Mallu 
who administered the government in his name, MallO once more 
tried to le-assert the authority of Delhi over Jaunpur and, accom¬ 
panied by the Sultan, proceeded towards Kanauj, where Ibrahim 
Shah, who had succeeded his brother Mubarak Shah, opposed him 
with a great force. The Sultan, chafing at the control of Mallu, 
fled to Ibrahim, but was very coldly received there, Thereupon he 
occupied Kanauj and resided there with a few attendants, Ibrahim 
allowed him to live in Kanauj, and Mallu returned discomfited to 
Delhi, 

Mallu made several attempts to recover some of the territories 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi, such as Gwalior and Etawa, but did 
not meet with much success. He then advanced against the Sultan, 
who shut himself up at Kanauj. Unable to reduce it, Mallu, along 
with the chief of Samana, marched towards Multan against Kbizr 
Khan, An engagement took place near Ajudhan, and Khizr Khan 
defeated and killed Mallu. 

On Mallu’s death Mahmud Shah returned to Delhi, and Dau- 
lat Khan Lodi, an Afghan noble, was appointed military governor 
of the Doab. ActuaUy Daulat Khan was the man who ruled the king¬ 
dom, and gained some success in re-asserting the authority of the 
SultSn over the neighbouring States, But Khizr Khw proved a, 
powerful adversary, and annexed Samana, Sirhind, Sunam and 
Hissar. Mahmud Shah exercised authority only over the Doab* 
Rohtak and Samba L In A.D, 1408 Mahmud Shah reconquered 
Hissar, but next year Khizr Khin b^ieged Firiizabad, a few miles^ 
to the north of Delhi, Though he had to retire for want of provi¬ 
sions, he reduced Rohtak and ravaged the Doab. In A.D. 1410, he 
besieged Mahmud Shah in his capital city and captured Firuzabad, 
Once again, Khizr Khan was compelled to retire as the devastated 
country could not furnish enough supply for his army. At last, in 
A.D, 1412,“ Sultan Mahmud Shih died. Thus ended his inglori¬ 
ous reign of about eighteen years, during which he was a fugitive 
more than once, and never exercised any real authority or power. 
The royal dynasty founded by Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq as well as the 
rule of the Turks in India ended with him. On his death, the 
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nobles of the court offered the throne to Daulat Khan Lods* and hff 
ascended the throne in A,D. 1413. Some of the chiefs who had 
joined Khizr Khan now took the side of Daulat Khan. Khizr Khan^ 
who was supported by the amirs of Hissar Firuzt* besieged Rohtakp 
and laid waste Sambal. He then proceeded to Delhi and invited 
the city. After a siege of four months Daulat Khan surrendered 
and was kept a prisoner at Hissar^ Khizr Khin took possession of 
Delhi and founded the so-called Sayyid Dynasty (A D, 1414), 
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The accoiuit ot 'Kmur is based principally on Ms autobiographical memoLr^^tit^ 
MoI/uznt-i-Timiiji or Tuiak-i-TliFiuri^ traialatod in HIED, m. 3*9-477, The 
£^c 3 in the fo(jtiiotes> linless otherwise stated, refer to the frages of thw 
Pp, 394-5. He refers to the following vers* of the Qurtn bs ^ guide; u ™- 
pheL make war upon infidels Rud unbelievers, end tjeat them with seventy. 
Elsewhere he says; ''My g^t object in invading Hindust&n had been to wage 
a religious war against the infidel Hindus” (p. 4^1), 

P- ^ , t 

infidel Katora and the Sij'ih-poiihes exact tribute and blaokmetl every 
year Irom us who are true believers, and if we fail in ^ lea^ of our settM 
pnnrttim't^ they slay our men and. carry our women and children into alaveur ■ It- 
appeara tluat the Musliiii complaints practically aTnoootod to the ®^tem of w- 
treint for realising the arrears in rent or tribute {seUletl ameunt). The degr^^ 
severity was naturally exaggerated by themt particularly as it was imposed bv 
the mfideh on the true believers, TMa aspect of the case clearly emerges boUi 
from the address of the Muslims end the reply ol Timur: ‘^‘Ou hearing these words 
the fiaine of my real for Islam, and my affection for my religion, began to blaze 
ip. 40 ^>. 

For a detailed account of the expeditfen, cf. pp. 401-4O&- 
Pp. 420-427. 

Pp. 4^r-8. 

F. 429. 

P. 432. 


Pp. 435-6. How far such a monstrous cruelty can be jus^i^ on grounds of 
military necessity, urged by TiinilFs advisers, is an intriguing problem, A 
parallel, though on a very gmflll scale, may be found in Napoleotn's action after 
the capture of Jaffa (March, 179&). Napoleon reluctantly issued ordem to dioot 
2^ or 3,000 prisoners, who were promised quarteia without Ms knowledge 
consent. As he ran short of pmviEiocs, end his soldiers refused to share the 
scanty supply with the Turks and Albanians^ ha could not keep them, not could 
he send them to Egypt* ^ere to spread discontent Besides, the latter cou^ 
would mean detoching a FVeOch battalion from hla fimaU army to escort the 
prisoners to Efeypt. In spite of same apologists;, who have a hal^g defence 
gfi these and other grounds (Hose» The fj^fe of Napoleon, Cln DC P- 3W)* Na^- 
leon'a conduct has been ooedemned by many. It cannot be deternuned whether 
Ttmuris difficult were as serious as those of Napoleon. But 'nmOr"# acHoP 
diffeta from Napoleon's in one important wpect Apart fr^ the fa^ that the 
charge of treason was at beat doubtful and contingent in character there is no 
doubt that religious bS^otoy played an important part. The Muslim prisoners 
vfcre more likely to be sympathetic to the Muslim rulers with, whom T^nur 
fought But yet only the Hindu prisoners were killed- If it is argued that there 
were no Muslim prisoners, then it would follow that thiouidiout his long march. 
TSmur either did not fight with any Muslims—which is absurd on &e face of it— 
or did not make MusHms prison™, following a dUciiminating policy against the 
fundus even in this jfESpect 
Pp 445-46 

pT 447. Although Timur declares that he earnestly wished that "no evil tni^t 
happen to the people of the place” and apparently holds his sc^ldiers rcspoMihle 
for the outrage, it must be remembered that it was he who had sent the soldiers 
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ta SHU the Hindu higitivMi ad this led ta the copfla^twn. It ia ^ 
to believe thst Timur could not restrain his soldiers duruig the three dsjs of 
their orgy of itmrder ami plunder, ^ j - ^ 

AeeordJna to E^rishta (Briggs, I, 497). OnJy Multan is mention^ in Timurs 
sutobiognphy (p, *75) and Zofar-ndma (p, 521), and Multais and Dn^pur m 


TM (TMB. 173>. 

15. cm. ni, 200. ^ „ *_j V. - iT« 

16, P, 461- The fianage haa been partiidly quoted above on p. 116^ 

17! TMb/i73. 

IS. Brig^p L 438. 

S' ^ta (Briggs, L SM) and Yahyt. TMB, 185- The date is given 

1*3, to CHI, HL SM, 
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CHAPTER Vm 


THE SAYYIDS 

I. iCHIZR KHAN CA,D. 1414-21) 

According to the contemporary writer, Yahya Sirhindl, author 
of the rdrifch-i-MuEwrafc SMhx, KMzr Khan, the founder of the 
Sayyid dynasty, was descended from the Prophet of Islam, and was 
hence styled a Sayyid, Yahya, however, bases his conclusions on un¬ 
substantial evidence, namely, the testimony of the saint Jalal-ud-din 
Bukhari. ’ and Khizr Khan's noble character which distinguished him 
as the Prophet's descendant,^ It is likely that the family originally 
came from Arabia and settled in Multan, where the governor, Malik 
Mar dan Daulat, who was a man of pious disposition ^ adopted Kltiar 
Khan’s father, Malik Sulaiman, as his son, Malik Mardan was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Malik Shaikh, and the latter by Malik Su laimfin , 
on whose death the governorship of Multin was conferred on Khizr 
Khan by Sultan Firtiz Shah, Khizr Khan continued to hold this 
oMce until he was expelled from Multan in A.D. 1395 by Sarang Khan, 
brother of Mallu Iqbal Khan,^* He escaped to Mewat^ for a time, 
but re-emerged to cast his lot with 'Hmur, The invader, before 
leaving the Indian capital, is believed to have appointed Khizr Khan 
his viceroy at Delhi,® but after his departure from the country, Khizr 
Khan was able to re-establish himself only in Mult^, Dipalpur and 
parts of Sind.® He increased his power gradually and it has been 
related above how he first defeated and killed the usurper. MaUu 
Iqbal Khan, and then, having defeated Daulat Khan Lodi, entered 
Delhi in triumph on June 6, 1414. Immediately after defeating 
Daulat Khan he set about organizing the adminbtration afresh by 
redistributing important offices of the state among his trusted follow¬ 
ers, treating kindly at the same time the nobles of Mahmud Tughluq’s 
reign. He also made liberal grants and endowments to the poor to 
help them in their resettlement. The capital thus recovered from the 
shock of political disorders and the sack by Timur that had preceded 
his accession to the throne. 

Khizr Khan held fast to the conviction that be owed his power 
and prestige to Tbniir's patronage, and continued, therefore, his 
allegiance to the latter's son, Shah Rukh, to whom he sent gifts and 
paid tribute throughout his reign.®* He did not adopt the popular title 
of Shah (King) and preferred to be addressed as Rayit-i-A'li (Sublime 
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Banners). For three years lie had only Shih Bukh’s name recited 
in public prayers, and in 1417 obtained the latter's permission to have 
flic own name also sufhxed to that of Shah RiilthThis acknowledge¬ 
ment of foreign supremacy was, as a matter of fact, quite foi^l, 
as it did not materially affect his position as an independent king.^ 
Likewise, Khizr Khan did not strike coins in his own name but, in 
order to secure their ready acceptance, he used the types of coins that 
had become popular in the immediate past by altering their dates,® 
This was, no doubt, meant to avoid a financial breakdown, but it al^ 
revealed his inherent weakness. By invoking the prestige of his 
Indian predecessors and that of a contemporary foreign potentate, 
Khizr Kh^ wished to buttress his position against the hostility of 
Turkish and Afghan nobles and the majority of his non-Muslim 
subjeids. 

Politically, India was at that time split up into a number of 
independent States, and the Sultanate of Delhi bad, long before the 
rise of the Sayyids, been considerably diminished in size and 
atiength, Bengal and the Deccan were lost before the middle of 
the fourteenth century and this was followed by the emerge^nce of 
independent kingdoms in Jaunpur, Malwa, Gujarat and Khandesh 
during the troublous times that marked the clewing of the 
fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth century. A r»um- 
ber of smaller chieftains in the Doib and adjacent areas also 
felt tempted to throw off their yoke of allegiance to Delhi. The 
Sultanate having thus been deprived of important and rich terri¬ 
tories, Khan’s precarious hold beyond Delhi extended over a 

portion of the Doab and Mewat. His limited resources did not allow 
him to u nHfirtake major campaigns for reconquering the territories 
that had previously seceded. He was able to recover only some 
fertile areas in the vicinity of Delhi and realize arrears of tribute 
from refractory chieftains. For this purpose his minister, Taj-ul- 
Mulk, led a series of expeditions directed mainly against the Rajput 
states of Katehr® and Etawa. Other places raided by him included 
Khor, Kampil, Pattiali. Jalesar, Gwalior and Bayana.^® Every¬ 
where he gained temporary success and collected revenues, with¬ 
out, however, effecting permanent submission. Khizr Khan’s own 
visits to some of these places produced no better results. 

The Turkish elements were far from being reconciled to the 
rule of the new dynasty and, in spite of Khizr Khan’s conciliatory 
policy, they organized risings and plots which caused him consider- 
eble embarrassment. In 1416, a group of Ttirkbachcbis created 
trouble in Sirhind and assassinated Malik Sadhu Kadira, the deputy 
of Prince Mubarak who had been put in charge of its administra¬ 
tion. Royal armies defeated them and drove them into the moun- 
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laim, but they rose again next year under their new leader, Tughan 
Rais, who was also defeated and, on promising to behave, was ap¬ 
pointed governor of JtUlundur. Tughan, on recovemg his strength, 
again attacked Sirhind but failing in the attempt, ded across the 
Sutlej, and effected a junction with the Khokhars whose incursions 
into the Punjab in the succeeding reign assumed threatening 
proportions. 

Another Turkish noble, Mahabat KhlUi, amir of Badaun, who 
had been apparently loyal, surprised BUiirr Khan with his resistance 
in 1418 when the latter was returning from Katehr, The fort of 
Badaun was besieged and operations continued for about six months, 
but when success was almost in sight, Khizr Khan had suddenly 
to raise the siege on account of the treachery of some Turkish slaves. 
After arriving at Delhi he had the traitors, Qwam Kh^ and 
Ikhtiyar Kh^, executed. Shortly afterwards in 1419 came the news 
of the rising in the Bajwara mountains of an impostor who posed 
as Sarang Khan, brother of MallQ Iqbal Khan. Sirang had expelled 
Khixr Khan from Multan in 1395 but had later been captured and 
carried away by Hmur to Samarqand where he was executed. The 
Impostor was defeated by Khizr Khan’s capable general, Sultan Shah 
Lodi, and driven back into the mountains. Next year he was cap¬ 
tured by Tughan Rais who kiiled him in order to appropriate his 
wealth. 

The only distant campaign which Khizr Khan undertook was 
the one towards Nigaur" in 1416, on an appeal from its Muslim 
ruler against the aggression of Ahmad Shah of Gujarat, 
who withdrew, however, on the approach of the Delhi army. 
Nagaur temporarily submitted to Khizr Khan but transferred its 
allegiance to Gujarat two years later under the threat of an inva^ 
sion from Milwa.’'^ During his return from Nagaur, Khizr Khan 
visited Gwalior and Bayana and realised customary payments. 

In the last year of his reign Khizr Kh^ raided Mewat and 
destroyed the fortress of Kotla. He then ravaged Gwalior and, after 
exacting tribute, came to Etawa where the new Baja offered his 
submission and usual payments. He fell ill during the campaign 
and after returning to Delhi, died on May 20, 1421. 

Khizr Khan possessed laudable traits of character which won 
him the affection of the people. He was wise, just and benevolent, 
and was free from the vices conamon in those days. His record as 
a ruler was not, however, impressive. The conquest of Delhi, alter 
numerous set-backs, was a creditable achievement, but he proved 
incapable of settling the problems of a country which had been 
plunged into virtual anarchy after Tunur’s invasion. During the 
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si&vcn years that hs ruled over Deliu, He tried to restore the prestige 
of the Sultanate in the Punjab, the Doab, Rohilkhand and parts of 
Raj putana, but the kingdom which he founded was no better than 
many other independent ones which had sprung up all over the sub* 
continent after the decline of the Tughlu<i power. The odds against 
him proved to be too great to allow him to achieve anything sub* 
stantial. 


K, MUBARAK SHAH (A,D. 1421-34) 

Khizr Khan was succeeded by his son Mubarak"' ® who, unlike the 
former, did not hesitate to adopt the title of Shah and have the 
Jchutbu read in his own name. He issued coins also,^^ although for 
the first eight years of his reign he followed his father’s eacample of 
using coins that were current in the past by merely altering the 
dates on them. 

The newly founded Sayyid kingdom was threatened under 
Mubarak Shah with dangers from all sides. In the north and west 
the triple menace of the Khokhars, the Turkbachchis and the 
Mughuls created an alarming situation, while in the south and east, 
the kings of Milwa and Jaunpur were amdously awaiting their 
chance for aggressive cKpansion. Mubarak rose equal to the occa¬ 
sion and, by fighting incessantly almost throughout bis reign, he was 
able to preserve his kingdom intact without, however, adding any 
new territories to it. 

The Khokhars lived in the Punjab, mostly in the valleys of the 
Jhelum and the Chenab,^'^ and constantly raided the surrounding 
territories. During Khizr Khan’s reign they had not been very ac¬ 
tive, but now their indomitable leader, Jasrath, made desperate 
attempts to overthrow the Sayyids. He received some help from 
SulUn Zain-ul-'Abidin of Kashmirand, making good use of his 
alliance with Tughan Rais Turkbachcha, raided JuUundur early in 
Mubarak’s reign. He advanced as far as Strhind, but was checked 
by the stubborn opposition of Islam Khan Lodi, Thereafter Sultan 
Mubarak Shah personally marched from Delhi and, by vigorous 
counter-attacks, drove him back across the Chenab into his hilly 
resort of Tekhar."'’^ In 1422, Jasrath twice raided Lahore and some 
other areas but withdrew each time on the approach of royal armies. 
He remained apparently quiet for the next five years but is be¬ 
lieved to have been secretly in touch with Shaikh ‘Ali, the Mughul 
deputy governor of Kabul,’® whom he wished to imdertake an 
attack on Siwastan, Bhakkar and Tattah, so that a diversion of 
Mubarak Shah’s armies in that direction might facilitate his own 
movements towards Delhi. The plan did not, however, succeed and. 
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when Jasrsth attacked Kalanaur and JuUundur in A*D. 1428, Mali k 
Sikandar Tuhfa, by a heroic action, forced him back to Tekhar, Later 
in the year the Mughul invasion took place, and a contingent of 
Khokhars under ‘Ain-ud-<an and MaJik Abii-*LKhair joined the in¬ 
vaders at Talwaia to guide them onwards, Jasrath, availing himself 
of this chance, attacked JuUundur again and defeated Malik Tuhfa 
whom he carried away as a prisoner,'® He then marched to Lahore 
but on the arrival of reinforcements from Delhi under Sarvar-ul- 
he retreated to the hills. Another attempt on Lahore about six 
months later proved equally futile, and Jastath was finally exhaust¬ 
ed with a last heavy raid on JuUundur. Hothing further was re¬ 
ported during Mubarak's reign, but in 1436, his successor Muhammad 
Shah sent an expedition against Jasrath and later asked Buhlul 
Lodi, then governor of Sirhind, to suppress him. The wily Khokhar 
chief, realizing, however, that the rise of Lodi power in the Punjab 
h ad made it impossible for him to conquer Delhi, hastened to make 
peace with Buhlul urging the latter to oust the Saj^jnds and occupy 
Delhi’®* He did not, however, live to see the fruition of his plan, 
for, in AJJ. 1442, he was murdered by his queen to avenge the death 
of her father, Bhilam.^^ 

Another insurrection, which appeared less significant at first 
but led to serious development afterwards, was headed by Pulad 
Turkbachcha. He was a slave of Shaikh Salim who held under 
Khizr Khan the district of Sarsuti, Antroha and several parganas m 
the Doab in addition to the fort of Tabarhindah,®’ where he had 
collected a large treasure and a huge store of grain and provi¬ 
sions, After the Shaikh’s death early in A.D. 1430, Mubarak 
Shah bestowed all his lands on his two sons who did not, however, 
Bcem to be satisfied with their lot, and for ulterior motives incited 
Pulad to revolt.Pulad, who was keen to advance his own inter¬ 
ests, entered the fort of Tabarhindah about the middle of the year 
and, appropriating all of his late master’s wealth, raised the standard 
of revolt. Mubarak Shah, on discovering the complicity of the 
Shaikh’s sons, ordered their arrest, and sent two of his officers, with 
some force, to treat with the rebel and recover the treasure. Pulad 
engaged them in negotiations and, after feigning friendliness, deli¬ 
vered a surprise attack at night and defeated them. They retreated 
hurriedly to Sarsuti leaving behind all their baggage and equip¬ 
ment which added to the rebel’s strength. When the Sultan heard 
of their discomfiture, he set out immediately for Tabarhindah, but 
stopped at Sarsuti, from where he sent an army to besiege the fort. 
He also cafied Tmld-ul-Mulk. governor of Multan, to join him. 
PuIM, who had taken precautions to defend himself, however, sent 
word that he would agree to surrender if 'Imad-ul-Mulk were sent 
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to assure of tils safety* This was arranged, but on leanuug 
secretly that be was being deceived, he reaffirmed his resolve to 
resist. Mubarak Shah, instead of forcing the rebel to surrender by 
Intensifying the pressure on him, acted unwisely in slackening tho 
operations against him. He sent back ‘Imad-ul-Mulk to Multan and 
himself returned to Delhi, leaving the other anurs, Islam Khan, 
Kamal Khan and Rai Firuz, to oontinue the siege which dragged on 
for about six months* 

The interval gave Pulad time to arrange for help from other 
quarters, and he sent his agents to Kfibul Invokiiig Shaikh 'Ah s help 
fay promising a large sum of money in return* ^e latter responded 
favourably and, in February-March 1431, crossed into the Punjab. 
Advancing towards Tabaxhindah, be attacked on his vray the fiefs 
of Rai FirOz who was compelled to abandon the siege immediately 
without even informing his other colleagues. Islam Khan and 
Kamal Khan behaved similarly, for, when Shaikh 'AJi was ten miles 
from Tabarhindah, the besiegers had all dispersed* Pulad came 
out to receive Shaikh 'All, presented him a sum of 200,00(1 tankahs 
and entrusted his family to him for being carried to safety. The 
latter then went away to plunder other districts, while PulSd, thus 
relieved of danger, freely ravaged the country around and killed 
Rai Firuz* Mubarak Shah marched out again at the close of the 
year, but he remained so much pre-occupied with the affairs of 
Lahore that he could not visit Tabarhindah* In September 1432, 
he despatched another force to besiege the fort, hut it had to be 
again withdrawn to meet fresh Mughui attacks. It was not until 
after the Mughui invader had been finally expelled that the siege 
of Tabarhindah was pressed on with vigour. By October 1433, the 
fort at last fell and Pulad was slain. 

Mughui incursions into Indian territory during the latter part 
of Mubarak's reign constituted perhaps the most vital danger to the 
kingdom of Delhi. The attacks which were led by Shaikh 'AlJ, 
deputy governor of Kabul on behalf of Mas'ud Mirza, grandson of 
fill ah Rukh, are held by Firishta to have been the outcome of un¬ 
friendly relations between Mubarak and Shah Rukh, presumably 
because of Mubarak’s inclination towards complete independence. 
Since contemporary evidence suggests that tbe governor of Lahore 
continued making some sort of a payment, bribe or tribute, 
to Kabul up to the time of Shaikh ‘AlL’s invasion, and that Shah 
Rukh favoured Mubarak as weU as his successor Muhammad Shah 
with robes of honour and umbrella etc. usually sent to a vassal, it 
is doubtful if Shaikh ‘All's invasions had been authorized by Shah 
Rukh himselfThe operations appear to have been independently 
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undertaken by Shaikh "Ali with the sanction of Mas'ud Mirza^ 
governor of Kabul and Gha^. 

The earliest reports of Shaikh *Ali*s movernent towards Bhakkar 
and Sewistan were received in 1423, but no details are available 
of the actual raid which was presumably of no consequence. It 
was in 1431 that he actually launched an invasion which helped to 
raise the siege of Tabarhindah, described above. Thereafter he 
ravaged the areas of Jullundur^ FirQzpur and Lahore where the gov^ 
emorj Sikandar Tuhfa, offered him the customary payment. March-* 
ing through Dipalpur, without resistance^ he came to Multan where 
the toughest battle was fought and the invader was signally defeated 
by the royal forces under ^Imad-ul-Mulk. The retreating Mughul 
army was pursued up to Seor,^^ but the royal army returned without 
dislodging Amir Muzaffarp Shaikh ^Ali*s nephew, from the fort. It 
was a mistake on Mubarak's part to have halted operations at this 
point. Perhaps a greater blunder was to remove ‘Iniad*ul-Mulk 
frorn Multln, a fact which induced Shaikh *Ali to attack Multln 
again within four months. Mubirak was at the time seriously pre¬ 
occupied with the Khokhars and the coincidence suggests that 
Shaikh ^Ali was in league with Jasrath. In November 1431, Shaikh 
*Ali plundered Khospur and Tulamba, and committed terrible atro^ 
cities on the inhabitants. Mubirak was in a grave predicament on 
account of the simultaneous risings of Pulad and Jasratb, but when 
he marched towards Simina, fortunately for him, his enenties be¬ 
gan to dispeise. Jasrath returned to Tekhar, Pulad withdrew into 
the forty and Shaikh *Ali retired to Bar tot. After a few months, 
however, the Mughul adventurer re-appeared at Lahore and merci¬ 
lessly sacked the town. When the situation had deteriorated consi¬ 
derably, Mubarak moved forward towards Dipalpuf with a big army 
reinforced by ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and Mim Khan. Shaikh ‘Ali, finding 
himself unable to oppose the combined force, ran away hurriedly, 
leaving behind all his baggage. His nephew, Amir Muzaffar of Seor, 
also negotiated peace with Mubirak and gave his daughter in mar¬ 
riage to the Sultanas adopted son, Muhanmaad Shih. Shaikh All 
did not come again, and Mubarak was able to save India from 
Mughul occupation for nearly a century* 

The relations of Mubarak Shah with Ibrahim, the Sharql ruler 
of Jaunpur, remained unhappy throughout his reign. Their inter¬ 
ests clawed over Bayina^ Kalpi and Mewlt, and the simmering 
hostility ultimately led to an open clash, Amir Khari Auhadi, ruler 
of Bayana^^ resisted Mubirak Shah in 1423; he was, however, forced 
to surrender, but allowed to retain hb fief. His successor, Muham¬ 
mad Khan, revolted again, but was defeated and brought to Delhi, 
from where he escaped and re-occupied his fort. On Mubarak 
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advance he ran away and joined Ibrahim Sharqi] who was march- 
ing forth to sehce Kalpi, This small principality owed nominal allegi¬ 
ance to Delhi from which it was separated by Etawa. Its ruier, 
Qadir Khan, rightfully sought Mubarak's help, but Ibrahim, in order 
to interrupt communication between Delhi and Kalpi, sent his 
brother Mukhtass Khan to occupy Etawa. This attempt was 
frustrated by the timely arrival of Mubarak's general Mahmud 
Hasan (later called ‘Imad-ul-Mulk) who eicpelled Mtikhtass Imme¬ 
diately. Thereupon Ibrahim changed his plans and turned round 
to meet Mubarak, The two armies were pitched against each other 
near Bayana along the river Kanbbir where, after skirmishing for 
twenty-two days, a heavy but Indecisive battle was fought on 
March 24, 1428, which led to Ibrahim's sudden retreat. In the fol¬ 
lowing May, Mubarak reconquered Bayana and appointed Mahmud 
Hasan to settle its affairs. There was quiet for some years, but 
towards the close of Mubarak’s reign, Ibrahun set out again to cap¬ 
ture Kalpi, where he found a stronger rival in Hushang Shah of 
Malwa who was marching from the opposite direction. Mubarak 
prepared to intervene, but was suddenly assassinated. Meanwhile, 
Hushang succeeded in annexing Kalpi, and Ibrahim Sharqi returned 
disappointed. 

Mewat or the country of the Meos, a spacious area to the south 
of Delhi including the districts of Mathura, Gurglon, and parts of for¬ 
mer states of Alw^ and Bharatpur, was a notorious abode of rebels 
and a source of constant trouble to the kings of Delhi, it was ruled 
by the line of Khanzadahs, founded by Bahadur Kahir, mentioni^d 
above, who wielded considerable power during the days of the later 
Tughluqs. Almost throughout Mubarak's reign Mewat remained un¬ 
settled and rebellious. The first insurrection in 1425 was crushed 
with 'dre and sword’, but only a year later the Me walls rose again 
under their twin leaders Jalal Khan and ‘Ahdul Qadir, nick-named 
JaBu and Qaddii, grandsons of Nahir, Severe punishment was in¬ 
flicted again, and while Jallii disappeared, Qaddu was arrested and 
after some time put to death, for being secretly in touch with 
Ibrahim SharqL This compelled Jallu to come out again. He car¬ 
ried on resistance for some time but ultimately surrendered to 
Mubarak’s minister, Sarvar-ul-Mulk, on terms of paying tribute. 
When the Sultan visited Mewat in 1432, Jallu turned hostile again^ 
but, finding the security afforded by his small fortress of little 
value against the pressure of royal troops, he submitted once more 
on the usual promise of paying tribute. 

There were a number of minor expeditions but they need not 
be dwelt upon at length, Mahabat Khan, Amir of BadSun who had 
resisted Khizr Khan, submitted to Mubarak volunUrily! Katehr 
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was raided twice in 1422 and 1424 and tribute was exacted. The 
Raja of Etaw'a, who had surrendered in 1422, later became scared 
and shut himself in the fort. The Sultan compelled him to yield 
again and, in addition to the payment of dues, also had his son 
sent to the court as a hostage. Gwalior was visited by royal forces a 
number of times. In 1423 Mubarak saved it from the a gg ressive 
attack of Hushang Shah of Malwa who was driven off alter a battle. 
The Raja was, however, irregular in paying his tribute to Mubarak 
and no less than three times, in 1427, 1429 and 1432, expeditions 
had to be organised to realize the arrears due from him. 

In the fourteenth year of his reign Mubarak fell a victim to a 
treacherous conspiracy hatched by his chief minister Sarvar-ul-Mulk 
to avenge an alleged wrong. Sarvar was a Hindu convert, originally 
named Malik Samp, who was appointed governor of the city of 
Delhi by Khizr Khan. He retained this office after Mubarak’s acces¬ 
sion but when the chief minister, Sikandar Tuhfa, was sent to 
Lahore in 1422 to help Mahmud Hasan in defeating Jasrath Khokhar, 
Sarvar managed to have himself appointed chief minister, while 
his son Yusuf succeeded to the governorship of Delhi. Towards the 
close of his reign Mub^k found that Sarvar, apart from being 
haughty and arrogant, had not been very efficient in carrying out 
hb duties. The Sultan did not think it expedient to dismiss him, 
but in 1433 divested him of the work pertaining to revenue which 
was entrusted to Kamal-ul-Mulk, deputy-commander of royal forces, 
who had recently come into prominence. Sarvar continued to hold 
the charge of political affiairs, but be took the bifurcation of the 
offices of diuTan and w^zlr as a personal insult, and decided to put 
a violent end to Mubarak's rule. His chief accomplices were Kanku 
and Kaju Khatri who had enjoyed royal favour for long, Mlrin 
Sadar, deputy to the chief secretary and Qazi 'Abdul Samad, the 
royal chamberlain. An opportunity soon presented itself when the 
Sultan, on his way to Kalpi, turned aside to visit his newly founded 
city of Mubarakabad. There, on February 19, 1434, as he was en¬ 
tering for hb Friday prayers, Sidh Pal, grandson of Kaju, and 
Ranu the Black, basely murdered him in the precincts of the mosque. 

Mubarak Shah proved to be the ablest king of the house of 
Khizr Khan, He endeavoured his best to preserve hb father's gains 
and exhibited qualities of a brave warrior in overcoming the dangers 
that threatened his kingdom both from within and without. He was 
wise and resourceful, and had always at bis disposal a loyal army 
of his own and that of his feudal allies which kept a watch on the 
Important border posts of Lahore, Dtpalpur and Multin in the north 
and west, and fought to maintain his position at strategic points in 
the south and east. He did not, however, dbpiay similar shrewd- 
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ness in the choice and treatment of his ministers and oBicers, and 
bis mistrust of some of them, resulting in frequent transfers of 
holders of key-positions, produced disastrous consequences which 
contributed to his tragic end. He was just and kind towards all 
of his subjects, and even though a firm Muslim in belief and action, 
was free from the taint of bigotry. He patronized the Khatris of 
Delhi although some of them joined the plot against his life. He 
saved the Hindu state of Gwalior from Hiishang’s aggression as 
keenly as he protected Kalpt against Ibrahim SharqI's designs. 
Likewise, his treatment of Katehr and Etawa was perhaps far from 
severe as compared with the merciless sack of Mewdt and the coer¬ 
cion of BaySna. Mubarak’s architectural activity is evidenced by 
the founding of the new city of Mubarakabad in 1433 on the hanks 
of the Yamuna with a big mosque. He also extended patronage to 
the contemporary chronicler, Yahyd Sirhindl, whose well known 
work, the S’af^kh-i-MitbflTaJc forms the most authoritative 

source of the history of the period. 

m. MUHAMMAD SHAH (A.D. 1434-45) 

After Mub^ak Shah’s death his brother’s son, Muhammad Khan 
bin Farid Khan, ascended the throne and styled himself Sultan 
Muhammad Shih,2» For about sue months all power was usurped 
by Sarvar-uI-Mulk who had received the title of Khan-i-Jahan. He 
began to uproot the old nobles who organized a stiff resistance under 
the leadership of Kamal-ul-MuIk, Bayana was the first to revolt 
and its fief-holder, Yusuf Khan Auhadi, killed the Khatri, Ranu 
the Black, whom Sarvar had sent to take over the fort. This was 
followed by a general revolt of the outlying fief-holders who pooled 
their strength. Kamil-ul-Mulk deverly concealed his hostility to 
Sarvar and feigned loyalty so that he was appointed the commander 
of royal forces, and sent to suppress the revolt. He proceeded 
quietly and halted at Ahar, where the rebel amirs, on receiving a 
hint of Kamal’s real intentions, came and joined him in May 1434, 
Their united force marched towards Delhi to punish the regicides. 
The success of Kamil’s plan lay in depriving Sarvar of the support 
of the Delhi army, and the latter, finding himself thus outdone, made 
an attempt also on the new king’s life, but was immediately killed 
by the body-guards who surrounded Muhammad Shah, All of his 
companions met the same fate. Thereafter the liberating army, 
which had besieged the city for about three months, was welcomed 
into Delhi, and all the nobles renewed their allegiance to Muhammad 
Shah, Kamll-ul-Mulk was appointed the chief minister. 

Muhammad Shah, freed from the control of Sarvar, became the 
sovereign de jacto. As the nobles were united in supporting him, 
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he had an excellent opportunity of reorganizing the affairs of the 
kingdom, but be soon disappointed everyone by his neglect of kingly 
duties and his desire for leisure and pleasure. The result was dis¬ 
order all round, and as it grew worse, the Mewati leader Jalal Kh^ 
and his companions, together with the elite of Delhi, sent an invi¬ 
tation to Sultan Mahmud Khaljl of Malwa who encamped within 
ten Tniles of Delhi at a place called Talpat. Muhammad Sh^, 
unable to defend himself, called in Buhlul Lodi, the chief of Six- 
hind, to his aid. Buhlul came with 20,000 mounted soldiers and 
fought In the vanguard of the imperial army as its virtual eom- 
mander,®® The battle at the end of the first day remained inconclu¬ 
sive, but Muhammad Shah, without consulting any of his amirs, 
sent emissaries for peace the very next morning. The Khaljl 
monarch who, during the intervening night, had been upset by a 
vision of disturbance at his own capital,*^’’' welcomed the proposal 
and withdrew immediately to Mandu. Buhlul, to whom Muhammad 
Shah’s decision was distasteful, retrieved the prestige of his own 
soldiers and that of the Delhi army by treacherously attacking the 
rear of the Khalj! forces, killing some men and capturing baggage. 
The imbecile Sultan joined the chorus of praise for Buhlul by call¬ 
ing him a son and conferring on him the title of Khan-i-Khan§n. 
He later on acquiesced in Buhlul’s occupation of the major part of 
the Punjab and asked him to coerce the still unsubdued Khokhar 
rebel, Jasrath, who was, however, shrewd enough to accommodate 
matters with BuhluL The Lodis had, by now, immensely increased 
their power and Buhlul launched an attack on Delhi in 1443 but 
did not succeed. 

The last few years of Muhammad Shah’s reign witnessed the 
rapid decline of his kingdom. Multan became an independent king'^ 
dom. The Sharqis annexed some pargaTUts in the east; numerous 
fief-holders withheld payment of tribute, and even some OTnlrs with¬ 
in an area of twenty miles of Delhi began to assert independence. 
A short while before his death in 1443,^ Muhammad Sh^ called 
from Badaun his son 'Ala-ud-dln whom he nominated as his successor, 

IV. ‘AlA-UD-DiN *ALAM SHAH (A.D. 1445-51) 

*AlS-ud-din, who adopted the high-sounding title of 'Alara 
Shih,^^ was perhaps the most unworthy king of his line. The only 
notable event of bis reign was the transfer of power from the 
Sayyids to the LodTs, an act which was more formal than real, for 
Buhlul already held more extensive territories than his nominal 
suzerain could claim. The Sultanate of Delhi had practically ceased 
to exist, and its place had been taken by petty tribal kingdoms 
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whose bouiidariea verged on the borders of Delhi. 'Alam ShUh, 
who was morally perverse, realizing bis inability to bring back 
into submission the rebellious ornirs, retired to Badaun where he 
gave himself up to pleasure and enjoyment. This created a vacuum 
at Delhi which was soon to be filled. Buhlul Lodi had, even before 
*Alam Shah's departure, made a second unsuccessful attack on Delhi 
in 1447. HSs opportunity at last came when *Alam Shah’s minister, 
Hamid Khan, apprehending the forcible occupation of Delhi by some 
powerful neighbouring monarch invited, of his own accord, Buhlul 
Lodi and Qiyam Khan of Nagaur^'' either of whom, he believed, 
would agree to play the puppet king while he retained all power 
as tottziT. Buhliil, being nearer at Sirhind, rushed in at once, and 
Qiyam Khan, who was yet on his way to Delhi, returned disappoint¬ 
ed. Buhlul treacherously got rid of Hamid Kh^ after some time^® 
and informed *Alam Shah of his assumption of power, allowing tlie 
latter, however, to retain Badaun for the remainder of his life.®^ 


1. He ■was the grandl^aihcr of the weU-fciwwn dwine, Sayylii Jalal, p^iolatly called 
Miikhdvm-i-Jahimyan Jahan Gasht. He cuae from Bukhara Id Bhakh^r and 
ultuTvstely went to Udbli where he diedx See 'Abdul Aichba^al-Akhi^i* 

melhi Ikl. p. 60 >. 

£. Some of his virtues are thus enumerated in the TM 1S2). '*He was gKie^us. 
brave, gentle, kind* hiLmble^ true to hia promise^ temperate and God-feoring” 
Bat^unl (Mvntakhftb, It P- ^>i erdarging upon It, writes; '^Tbe Sayyid is a 
man in whom are the virtues at Muhammad (peace be Ppoa him) aod 

the grape of ^AlEp the accepted.'" 

3. His original name waa Khv^fi Zli-ud-dln and he w'ss a descendant of the tamoifa 
saint, ^vlja “Abdullah Hiarvi. He migrated frciD Herat to India In AJD. 1353, 
and come to the court of FMx Shah TO^Iuq who bestowed On him the tide 
of Malik Mardin DauUit end the eovemorahip of MulUui to reward him for his 
services during the ^ngnl campaign.. Miraf-i^ohan N^tima^ Cambridge MS- 
f. 141to 


3a. See abovCp Ch. VI, p, 113, 

4. According to the Zafor IVdma by Yazall and oth^ ori^al accounts cjf Tlmdr's 
invasion, Khirr Khin had enught asylum at Bayluia. Yahy& Sirhindi^ however^ 
stales that he went to Mewat- 

5. Mii^hul blstofiaos omit any reference to thb fiomtoatioii which Ja, however, 
confirmed by the oonteiiiiiarary writers YahyS Sirhindl and Muhammad Bihemad. 
XhMi. See TM 16S, and T^nkh~\-Muhammad^ BM. MS, f. 3D6b. 

6. According to FLri^ta^ he occupied Lahore also. Cf. pu 134, n, 14 

6a. See MEttte'vj-Sn'dahi, VoL H, l^it I, p. 343^ 

6b. He sent a special envoy to Sh^ Eukh's court for this purpose. See Tdnkh-I- 
HafU Abr^ B-M: ms. l 291-2 and Mflfln'ua-^a'daiTi, H (H 342. 

T. Nur-iil-Kaqq, the author of the ^“Zvbdnt-sI-TotiJdrikh", made it very clean 
“Althoiioh tie did not royal HtleSp yet he ruled and administered bis 

territndes like a king." See Lahore MS. p. 54+ 

IMward Thomas has compared Jt to a system '"which the East Ifidia Comnany 
imitated of their own free will, with much credit and aimpUeity, by striking 
their nipeefi In the name of Shih 'Alam and ether defunct monarths ol Delhi 
whiiKe mcffjey had of old obtained ifood repute in the local Barars,"" (Oirotitelu 
of the Pattern Kinos o/ Defhi^ 330). 
t^tor known as Robilkhand- 

Khor and Kampil—both In the Farnikhihld district, UJ*.; Pattiall in the Etah 

district. 

10a. Sec Tflrikh-i-M«h™mndr, BJ4 MS- f. 3Q6b. 

U. hi Ihe former Jodhour State, 

12, Siiltan HQ.^hanv wa» ^ preparinif to invade Gufatit, bad 

called upon Plnie Khan Dandwii, ruler ol N^gaur, to loin him and pmmisrf the 
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oi Naharwialfl in return for the lfltt*r's eid, Fmz 


14 r Th^y bore the title, Kaab-i-Atnir al-Wimiiin. w be wobbly ^umed to 
streufjthen his legal position as some previous Turki^ Eult^ h^d done, 
Psrticiibriy the districts of Jhang^, SluhpUr and Jheli^m. A smaller number of 


temioiy oi P(artarw^tfl m re*ui^ --—- 

appeared tinwlUing to side with hiim and preferred to m loucb with Sul^ 

His fSu Twm^^^M^Mu'irr-iid-dtn. and ^ himficlf ^ Sult^ Mul^r^Shik 


15. 


16. 


17, 

IB. 


1&. 


them was al^ scattered over the districts of Lahore and Sialkot. ^ 

The story that he also waylaid Sultan ^ kin^ of Kashmir, on the lalte^ 
return Tattah is incredible, as none of the kings ef K^hmir mvMed 
lower Sind. Hodivala considers Tattah to be so eijor ei^er for ;^ttn Kuh. a 
mountain pass in Kashmir or for Tibet (SfudiK m rndo-M^hitt <02-J). 

Possibly a village called Thakkar in the Guiarit districi West Pakistan* about 
13 miles from the Chenab to the western side. 

His conlacL with the Mughuls is confirmed by a {^al reference if me TOi. 
(p. 201) to the fact that during Jasrath'$ second raid on I™ * 

he rav^ed Dlp^pur alse* there was a small contingent of Mughtib muted to me 

He managed to escape after same time and joined Mubarak Shah when the latter 
was marching in pursuit of Shaikh ^AU. 

IBa. See Ma'dan-i-A^htwr-l-AhmcdL Vol. I, B,M- MS. f. Wh^ 

30. Bli Bhilam hud assisted royal trewpa sent ap^t in I<23. a short 

time^ however, Jasrath engaged ihe Ral m battle and killed. Jum. TM 30L 

201, Probably modem Bhatinda, fTbe idehtilicatian has been discussed in ^ aL v, 

72. The^Sjtttcmporary wtilcr Yahy» Siftindi is eilctit as to the real of tho 

tft'o brotherior that of PulSd. Haig {CHI, III , 216> wnto that the Shaikh s 
were anxious to get back their father's wealtlK wkij^ according lo Fmsh^ 
however they had already been allowed to inhenl. They were confident, ad^ 
Firishta, that they would be deputed hy the king to suppress Pul^ end mj^ht 
then get a chance of leading a general rebellion for their personal aggrandize- 

22a Ire^Tdrikh-i-JXuJiflifmnidi, B.M. MS f. 311-12; Maj^mVuUAhhh^T, I.O, MS., 
f. 333b; TM, 21S. 

Modem Ehorkot. * „ t. ^ t j u 

Identified as Morwat In the Bannu district (Hodivak: Studees m fndo-Muihm 

History, <09). j », u- 

Some wrileia have wrongly described mm as Muba^ s son 
The nominal command hod been entrusted to prince -AU^ud-dln m Miihamitiad 
Shah did not take the field himself. Mahmud Khalji also sent forth his Uvq sod:^ 
to lead the troops and held back himself. ^ 

See Mn'djir-i-Mfihmwd SftdM. Bodleian MS, t 113B. Me is also t^heved to 
have feared an attack on Mal'Wfi from Gujarat.. See Tdrikh-i-Mcijii^rL Cambridge^ 
MS, p. 67p TA, m, 322, MunCokhab <Hasan Khaki) Eton MS. fol- 14^ 

There is some controversy about the date of Muhammad Shah s d^th which the 
TA {Calcutta Text, VoL I, p. 2&2> sfntes as 947 A HI 1^3-4), white the 

Tdrikh^l-FiTishta (Bombay Text, Vol. L P- 313) gives S4S AH. fAp. 14^^. 
The numismatic evidence, is, however, conclusively in favour of S49 A H (H. N. 
WriAt; The Coirui^e nnd MctTGlopy of the Sultans of Delhi, pp. ^^ 241). 
Ish^ Prasad considers 949-50 A-H. as the correct date fHlstofr^ o/ Medmeunr 
ffidiu 1948 cd.p p. 493, Ijl 14). Both Wright and Prasad have, howev^, made en 
error'in quoting the TM. to support the date which is otherwise correct. They 
have overlooked the fact thnt this contompOTary w ork on the Sayyids covera only 
one year of Muhammad ShSh's reign and concludes its account on 9 Raiab, 
aSfl AJl. (February T, 1435), Probably they have relied upon Dowsons trensla- 
tfpn of TM in Volume IV of HfED (p. 96). where, after S39 A H., the extracts 
to comntete the narrative of the Sayyid Bynasty have W boir^ed ^ the 
TA. The MS. of the TA., used by Dowson* unfortunately, had A-H. as tito 
date of Muhammad Shah's death, find Dowson, considering It obviously w^ng* 
changed it into 849 A.H, remarking in the foot-note that he ^mwed th^ tenet 
date from Firishlji. Prasad has. in addition, ascribed to MunsmmM Shah a 
reiCTi of 13 yeare, 3 months and 16 days which is, in fact, the period of Muhamk 
Shah's reisfn. For this also he has quoted the TM. In 5Upporh remarking ^liher 
thnt it thus eorfoborated Firishta's sl&tement. As noticed above, the T.W. ends 
with the ^ear 338 A.R-, while according lo Firishta, Miihammad Shah reiyned 
for 12 years and some months. Hodivala supports &49 A.H. as the date of 
Muhammad Shih^s death, but has made a mistake, pirobably through oversiEht, 
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in th« la5t genCence of his note wiiieb reads: "Mubarak 8Mh mlly rei|^ed for 
twelve years" (Studies hi Indo-Musllin EUtory, 4i0>» It bbouH be MulUmmad 
Rh^h and not Mubarak gkah 

29+ Litarally mepJOin^ 'Lord of the Worlds althotii^ the ridictilouA extent of hia 
teniloiies was oonunooly expressed in the foUowiiig digram: P^d^h^*yi^Sh^^ 
i-akm nz Dehii PiluHt, TdrCkl^i^Dd^udi Lahera P.UMS, L Tk Kingdom 
of the Lord of the World e^nds from Delhi to PalaiiL'* l^lam Is a villoge ebout 
twelve miles south of Delhk near the site of the present civil eerodrome which is 
named alter it. [In CHI, m. (p. 205), this epigram is taken to refer to the la:St 
iM^uq Sultan Mahmud Shah. Ed.]. 

30. Ihe likeliest aggressors would have been the kinffl of Jaunpur and M£lwa+ 

31. The naiTfe of me ruling chief of Hagaur, as stated in the TA^ is Mu]ahld Khan. 
Qiyim KMn , whose name has been mendoned in tho WA^^dc-i-JlfiuhtdqT and 
Tdnkh-i-Dd udip was cither another member of the same iamily or, pfobably, 
there has been an error In r^redudng his name. 

32. During a friendly vsii to his house, Buhlui suddenly had him arrested after 
dining with him; Wooi'dr^-Muthtom^ BJ£. MS. on 

33. ^Alam Shih died el BadlEm in 1473, 

X.B.—(Td In this chapter re^rs to the KJ. edition of the text) 


CHAPTER IX 


THE LODIS 

I, BUHLCL LODi (A,D. 1451-S9) 

Btihlul belonged to the Shahu Khel clan of the Lodls who form 
an important branch of the Afghans.^ In India the Lodls appear 
to have founded some setUements around Lamghan and Multan in c. 
A.D. 970. The colony could not, however, prosper on account of 
the subsequent rise of heresy• During the Turkish rule some of 
the Lodis served under Balban, and later, in A.D. 1341, Malik Sh^u, 
the progenitor of the Lodi rulers of India, raided Multan and killed 
its governor, but failed to achieve a permanent foothold on account 
of the swift action taken by Muhammad Tughluq. Shahu’s succes¬ 
sors carried on trade with India, and one of his grandsons, Malik 
Bahr^, settled in Multan early in Flruz Shah’s reign, and accepted 
service under the governor, Malik Mardan Daulat. Bahrim's eldest 
son, Malifc Sultan Shah Lodi, afterwards served under Khizr Khan, 
and distinguished himself by killing in battle the latter’s worst 
enemy, Mallu Iqbal Khan. He was rewarded with the title of 
Islam Khin and was afterwards appointed the governor of Sir- 
hind, which formed the nucleus of the future Lodi kingdom. Islam 
Kh^ performed heroic feats under Mubarak Sh^ in resisting the 
Khokhars and the Mughuls, and died during the reign of Muhammad 
Shab^ after nominating his nephew and son-in-law, BuhliU, to suc¬ 
ceed him in his fief of Sirhind.^ 

Buhlul as a youth had been carrying on trade in horses, but 
the turning point in his career came when once he sold his finely 
bred horses to Sultan Muhammad Shah. The payment order was 
drawn on a rebellious parganu which Buhlul raided with the king’s 
permission and acquired immense spoils. Muhammad Shah was so 
pleased that he granted the pargana to Buhlul and raised him to 
the status of an amtr. After Islam Khan’s death, Buhlul established 
himself at Sirhind and rapidly extended his infiuence and posses¬ 
sions until he held sway over the major part of the Punjab.^* 
Muhammad Shih, being too weak to subdue Buhlul, confirmed him 
in the territories that the latter had acquired by force of arms. That 
the Lodi chief excelled his master in strength and resources be¬ 
came apparent when Muhammad Shah invoked his help against in¬ 
vasion from M^wa.'* Thereafter Buhlul made two abortive at¬ 
tempts to capture Delhi until at last the march of events made it 
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possible lor him to enter the capital of the Sultanate without fight¬ 
ing He ascended the throne on April 19, 1451, and adopted the 
title of Buhlul Shit Ghiati/* 

The occupation of Delhi cEid not add considerably to Buhlul’s 
territorial possessions, but it increased his responsibilities manifold. 
He had to recreate the Sultanate and consolidate it by recovering 
neighbouring territories and bringing back to submission the rebel¬ 
lious fief-holders. He had to wage a long war with Jaunpur on 
the outcome of which depended the survival of his dynasty. Lastly^ 
he had to improve and remodel the administration with due regard 
to the interests of the Afghan nobility. 

The most outstanding achievement of BuhluL's reign was the 
conquest and annexation of Jaunpur, which not only strengthened 
the foundations of his dynasty but also won back for the Sultanate 
an important territory which had been lost as early as 1394.® The 
Sharqis regarded themselves as the legitimate successors of the 
Sayyids by virtue of their matrimonial relations with the latter* 
and the proximity of their kingdom to the boundaries of the Sulta¬ 
nate. The emergence of Lodi power, therefore, caused deep frustra¬ 
tion in Jaunpur, and the reigning monarch, Mahmud, was anxiotis 
to oust Buhlul before the latter had time to establish himself. He, 
therefore, attacked Delhi in the very first year of Buhlul’s reign, 
and besieged the fort, which would have fallen, but for the defection 
of Mahmud’s general, Darya Khan Lodi, who was secretly won over 
by the Afghans/ Buhlul had left for Multan but, on hearing of 
the Sharql attack, returned immediately and defeated Mahmud’s 
army at Narela, about 17 miles from Delhi. Mahmud returned dis¬ 
appointed and was anxious for revenge. He fought with the Lodls 
again over Etawa and Shamsabad, but the engagements remained 
inconclusive as he died suddenly in 1457, His son, Muhammad Shgh 
offered to make peace, but Buhlul was not satisfied until his brother 
in-law, Qutb Khait, who had been captured during a nocturnal action 
against Mahmud, had been released. Fighting was renewed and the 
Lodls captured Muhammad Shih’s brother, Jalfil Khan. In the 
meantime a fratricidal conflict at home compelled Muhammad 
Shah to withdraw. He was defeated and killed by the forces of 
his brother, Husain, who was destined to be the last Sharql king 
of Jaunpur. Husain enjoyed decided superiority over Buhlul in 
men and resources. He was brave but uncalculating and reckless. 
He waged ceaseless wars to destroy Buhlul, but was defeated every 
time until he was expelled from Jaunpur and forced to seek shelter 
in Bihar, which he had to abandon under Buhlul's successor and 
retire to Bengal. Buhlul’s victory over Husain was a great mili¬ 
tary feat. In the earlier stages of the conflict Buhlul was so weak 
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that twice he sent etnissaries to Malwa imploricg aid, but un¬ 
fortunately its ruler Mahmud Khalji died before fulfilling the pro¬ 
mise of helpJ* Buhlul's ultimate success is mainly due to bis 
courageous generalship and excellent military strategy. 

The pacification of the Doab, Mewat, and the neighbouring 
area needed urgent attention as the numerous chieftains in that 
region were lihely to transfer their loyalty to the Shanjis and could 
cause embarrassment to the Sultan during his campaign against 
Jaunpur. Their allegiance, moreover, would bring in handsome 
revenues to replenish the treasury. Buhlul, therefore, led a num¬ 
ber of expeditions against Mewat, Sambhal, Kol, Sakit, Etiwa, 
Bapri, Bhongaon and Gwalior.® The rulers and chiefa of all these 
places submitted to Buhlul at the beginning of bis reign, but 
wavered in their loyalty during the succeeding years. However, 
when the Sharql power was liquidated, they unreservedly acknow¬ 
ledged Buhiul’s authority. In Multan, BuMiU could not succeed 
in suppressing the chief of the Lank^ ® He was prevented from pro¬ 
ceeding to Multan personally by the Sharql attack om Delhi, and an 
army sent later under his son Barbak was defeated by the LankMi 
ruler, Shah Husain.®* Likewise, Buhlul's raid on Alhanpur,®*' a 
pargena under the jurisdiction of Ghiyas-ud-din Khalji of Malwa, 
also failed and he had to return hurriedly when pursued by Sher 
Khan, governor of Chanderi, 

Before his death Buhlul distributed his territories among liis 
relatives and omirs. He placed his son Barbak on the throne of 
Jaunpur, gave Manikpur to Prince 'ASam Khan, Bharaich to his 
sister's son Kala Pahar, Lucknow and Kalpi to his grandson A'zam 
Humayun, and Badaun to Khan JahSn Lodi, His son Nizam Khan 
(later Sultan Sikandar), whom he had nominated heir-apparent, 
held the Punjab, Delhi and most of the territory in the Doab. 
Having thus created a sort of an Afghan confederacy, Buhlul died 
about the middle of July 1489, at a place known as Malawali®'^ near 
the township of Jalall in the pargana of Sakit. 

Buhlul deserves the credit of having revived the Sultanate, 
extended its boundaries, and rehabilitated its prestige after 
years of persistent decline. His military pre-occupations did 
not allow him much time for administrative reorganization, 
although he was keen about the welfare of the people and heard 
their petitions personally to dispense justice. He was a man of lofty 
personal character and, although scrupulous in adhering to t e 
tenets of Islam, was not intolerant of other creeds.®^ He won the 
devotion and esteem of his ron-Muslim friends and feudatories and 
relied on them on critical occasions. He possessed a charitable dis- 
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positiorv and never turned away a suppliant from bis door. Ha 
behaved generously even towards his bitterest foe, Husain Sliarqi, 
whom he allowed to use the revenues of a part of the kingdom 
after expulsion from Jaunpur, The Sharqi queen, Bibi Khonza,^ 
whose induence over Husain was primarily responsible for his 
recklessness, was twice taken prisoner by the Lodis, but was 
honourably restored to her husband each time. 

As a king, Buhlul was not ostentatious. He treated his feEow 
Afghans and nobles as his equals, mixed with them on social occar- 
sions, and even shared his carpet with thenu^t Compared with the 
attitude of previous Turkish kings of India, his behaviour towards 
the nobles might be open to criticism, but with the grim spectacle 
of a Ufe and death struggle with the Sharqis which started at the 
very commencement of his reign, he could ^pend only on the sup¬ 
port of his Afghan followers some of whom had specially come 
from Boh}° in response to his calh’o. no time to reform or 

discipline the uncouth Afgh^, but by respecting their clannish 
feeling and their instinctive sense of freedom, he managed to win 
and retain their aUegiance, and ultimately succeeded in laying the 
foundations of the dynasty on a firm basis, 

n. SIKANDAB SHAH (A.D. 1489-1517). 

Buhlul had nominated his sen Nizam Khan as bis successor but 
on the eve of his death, a group of nobles tried to prevail on him 
to change the will in favour of his other son, Barbak, or his grand¬ 
son, A‘zam Humayun. They did not succeed, but two days after 
the death of Buhlul there was a heated discussion among them in 
which Nizam Khan’s mother boldly intervened on behalf of her 
son. The successful faction carried Bublul’s coBan to JaUU where 
Nizam Khan arrived on July 15, 14B9, and the very next day was 
crowned king with the title of Sikandar Shah. He was the ablest 
among the surviving sons of Buhlul and proved worthy of the 
choice as king by carrying out successfully the task begun by his 
father, 

Sikandar lost no time in suppressing the opponents who might 
still dispute his succe^ion. He won over to his side his brother 
‘Alam Khan, and overcame by force bis nephew, A'zam Humayun, 
and his uncle, ‘IsS Khan. As for Barbak, Sikandar did not want to 
remove him from Jaunpur provided he agreed to remain peaceful 
and loyal. Barbak, however, refused to acknowledge his brother's 
authority. Thereupon Sikandar defeated him in a battle near 
Kanauj but, with fraternal affection, reinstated him at Jaunpur, 
taking care, at the seme time, to nominate his own men to all 
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important offices at the court and outside. Shortly afterwards 
there was a rising as Jaunpiu- organized by powerful zomindars and 
men of the Bachgoti tribe,headed by their leader JugaJ°^ Birbak 
fled in i>anlc and Sikandar rushed from his playground to coerce the 
rebels before they had mustered strength. The zaminddrs were 
defeated and Juga was forced to take refuge with the exiled Husain 
Sharqi at the fort of Jaund.i'*^ Barbak was restored once more, but 
he again proved incapable of dealing with another rebeUion of the 
zaminddrs, Sikandar at last ordered him to be arrested and took 
over the administration of Jaunpur. 

Husain Sharqi, who was biding his time in exile, entertained 
secret hopes of recovering his kingdom after Buhlul*s death. He 
tried to exploit the differences between Barbak and Sikandar, hut 
the latter’s firmness and success disappointed ium. He appeared to be 
in league with the rebel zamindars at Jaunpur and harboured the 
Bachgoti leader Juga. Sikandar, who pursued Juga up to the fort 
of Jaund, politely asked Husain to surrender the rebel and retain 
the fort as well as the lands which the latter was in possession of. 
Husain returned a haughty answer and prepared to give battle. 
He was severely defeated and put to flight, but a few years later, 
in 1494, he marched out again on learning that a large number of 
the Sultan’s horses had died. He was again defeated by Sikandar 
near Banaras and hotly pursued until he crossed into Bengal where 
he spent the rest of his life at Colgong as a pciisioner of Sultan 
*Ala'Ud-din Husain Sh^. Sikandar’s authority was thenceforth fully 
established in Bihar. The Bai of Tirhut also submitted peacefully. 

Husain’s flight to Bengal led to an expedition against that coun¬ 
try in 149fi. As neither side was serious about fighting, Sultan 
Husain Shah behaved wisely in sending his son, Daniyll, to nego¬ 
tiate. He settled with Sikandar’s agents the terms of a peace treaty 
according to which both the monarchs agreed to respect each other’s 
frontiers. The king of Bengal further promised not to harbour 
Sikandar’s enemies. It was wise on Bikandar's part to have realized 
the limitation of his own resources and striven to maintain peaceful 
relations with other independent Muslim kingdoms. His policy to¬ 
wards Malwa was guided by the same considerations and, although 
internal strife in that State provided him with a favourable chance 
of interfering with its affairs, he appears to have restrained his ambi¬ 
tion and held himself aside as far as he possibly could. In 1510, 
Shih5b-ud-d!n, son of Sultan Naslr-ud-dln of Malwa, having rebelled 
against his father, sought Sikandar’s protection. Naslr-ud-din, 
however, advanced quickly to Chanderi and punished Shihab-ud-dln 
by nominating as heir-apparent his younger son, Mahmud II, whose 
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claim was thenceforth severely contested by another son Sa^ 
Khan. In March 1513, Sahib Khan came to Cbanden ^ 
to Sikandar for help. A detachment was sent Delhi 

but it remained stationed at a short distance from Chanden and 
returned without taking part in any engagement. Soon after, how¬ 
ever Sahib Khan became suspiciotis of his own partisans, and 
arrived as a fugitive at Sikandar's court. The Sultan promptly sent 
him back with a large force to Chanderi where be was kept m 
virtual internment while the administration was earned on hy 


Sikandar's amtrs- 

Sikandar was keen on reducing the Rajput States but his efforts 
in that direction met with only partial success. The Raja of Gwahor, 
who had submitted to Buhlul just before the latter’s death, contx- 
nued his allegiance to Sikandar for some time. However, the asylum 
which he provided for the Raja of Dholpur, coupled with his envois 
discourtesy annoyed the Sultan who attacked the State in 1502. 
The Raja submitted immediately, but three years later, he aUacked 
Sikandar’s army returning to Dholpur. He was defeated again, but 
Sikandar continued the march to Agra on account of the approaching 
rains, without completing the conquest of Gwalior which remained 
unsubdued for the rest of bis reign. The conquest of Dholpur did 
not present much difficulty and Raja Binayak, although reinstated 
after his defeat in 1502, was again removed in 1505 to prevent him 
from allying himself with Gwalior against Delhi. Mandxail was 
conquered the same year and, two years Uter, Utgir also feU. There¬ 
after Sikandar laid siege to Narwar and, after conquering it, 
strengthened its defences by building an auxiliary fort. 

Rai Bhaidchandra, the Vighela Raja of Rewa, who was an ally 
of Husain Sharqi, submitted to Sikandar in 1492 when the latter 
entered Kantit.''^ He was, however, frightened by the Sultan’s 
movement towards Arail,’®^ and suddenly went away from the royal 
camp leaving his baggage which was returned to him intact, The 
Raji having failed to renew his pledge of loyalty, Sikandar marched 
against him in 1495 but he ded towards Sarkaj^^* and died on the 
way. The Sultan returned to Jaunpur but a large number of bb 
horses died on account of the strain of the long journey. Hearing 
of this. Bhaid’s younger son, Lakshmlchandra, incited Husain Sharqi 
to fight again, Sikandar was, however, able to conciliate Bhaid’s 
eldest son and successor Salivahana, who helped him in defeating 
the exiled Sharqi king. Their relations improved to such an extent 
that the Sult^ ventured to ask the hand of his daughter in marriage. 
On his refusal Sikandar raided his country in 1498, but when he 
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advanced as far as Bandugarh, he found the fort to be too stji'ong 
and returned to Jaunpur. 

In Nagaur, Sikandar's supremacy was acknowledged by its 
ruler Muhammad Khan who wished to prevent his two 
brothers, ‘All Khan and Abu Bakr, from receiving help against 
him, Sikandar gladly patronized Muhammad Khan and compen¬ 
sated *Ali Khan with the grant of the smaU fief of SuL near Rantham- 
hhor. After some time *Ali Khan was replaced by his brother Abu 
Bakr when it was discovered that the former had been guilty of 
duplicity in secretly dissuading Daulat Khan, governor of Rantham- 
bhor, from transferring his allegiance from Malwa to Delhi. 

The old and almost ruined capital of Delhi had lost its charm 
for Sikandar, and political and strategic considerations induced him 
to choose another place. In 1499 he moved his residence to Samfahal 
where he spent about four years. His partial success in the cam¬ 
paigns against the Rajput States raised in his eyes the importance 
of Agra where, in 1504, he founded a new town and transferred his 
capital to it. This provided him with a base from which he could 
exercise better control over turbulent areas. Agra was formerly a 
dependency of Bayana which was held by the Auhadis. At the out¬ 
set of Sikandar's reign, the then Amir of Bayana, Sultan Sharaf, 
agreed, at the king's su^esUon, to exchange his possessions with 
Jalesar, Chandwar, Marehra and Sakit. At the last moment, how¬ 
ever, he went back on his word and consequently both he and his 
vassal, Haibat Khan JilwanI, who held Agra, had to be forcibly ex¬ 
pelled in 1491. 

Sikaiidar improved upon his father’s system of government by 
slowly centralizing the administration and persuading the Afghan 
chiefs to learn obedience to authority. He re-united the kingdom 
by annexing Jaunpur and extended his control gradually over pro¬ 
vincial affairs. The nobles were required to behave respectfully 
m the Sultan’s presence, and to show due regard to his orders in 

'u told to submit their accounts to 

the Ministry of Finance, and serious notice was taken of defaults 
and embe^lements."^® The Sul tin, however, took care not to rouse 
open hostility. He treated the elderly Afghan chiefs with consi- 
derahon and appreciated the sentiments and prejudices of his 
Afghan followers. He had also arranged to keep himself informed 
of the affairs of the nobles and the people by a cleverly organized 
intelligence system. Every morning he received reports of the 
important occurrences of the previous day as well as of the prices 
of various commodities, and took prompt action if anything went 
wrong. He did not show any partiality to rank or status in the 

US 
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administration of justice, which was even-handed for both the high 
and the low. For this purpose the Sultan*s special representative 
remained at the seat of justice the whole day long, while the qazis 
and the 'ulamn' were present inside the palace. Special messengers 
conveyed reports of all judicial discussions to the king 'who frequent¬ 
ly intervened personally to avert the miscarriage of justice. 

Sikandar’s regard for the well-being of his subjects, bis bene¬ 
volence, and love for justice ushered in an era of peace and pros¬ 
perity in which trade and agriculture flourished. Grains and other 
goods were available in such abundance that men of moderate 
means could also live in comfort. The cultivation of the arts of 
peace by happy and contented minds brought about a cultural re¬ 
naissance which transcended communal barriers. The literary out¬ 
burst of the period was unrivalled for centuries past and included 
translations of Sanskrit works into Persian,”' the collection of old 
manuscripts on different subjects, and the composition of new lite¬ 
rary works. The Sultan was a poet himself,’® and his bounteous 
appreciation of learning attracted scholars from cflstant lands to his 
court where they received every encouragement. He was also keen- 
ly interested in music and the enthusiasm which he showed in iU 
promotion is testifled to by the rare contemporary work Lolijat-i- 
Sifcondar Shafit,'®* A happy result of the cultural activity of the 
period was the mutual interest it aroused among Hindus and Muslims 
for each other's learning, thus conducing to a rapprochement which 
was in consonance with the progressive spirit of the time. 

Endowed with virtues of piety and decency, the Sultan held 
aloof from frivolous pursuits, engaging himself generaUy with the 
affairs of the State on which he worked strenuously till midnight. 
He disliked the company of unworthy people, so much so that, even 
in the matter of State appointments, his chief criteria were charac¬ 
ter and heredity. Some writers have referred to his drinking in 
secret, but according to the contemporary chronicler, MushtSql, no 
one ever saw him either taking wine or in a state of drunkenness. 
He was exceedingly generous and had made elaborate arrangements 
throughout the kingdom for the distribution of charities, comprising 
food, clothing and other necessities of life, to the poor and the needy. 
Half-yearly lists were submitted to him of deserving persons who 
were awarded regular stipends. The nobles also emulated the king 
as far as possible. 

Unfortunately, Sikandar, deeply devoted to Islam, was in¬ 
tolerant of other faiths. Bom of a Hindu mother,’® and anxious to 
marry a Hindu princess, his attitude towards this religion of a vast 
majority of his subjects appears to be rather baffling and inexpli- 
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cable, for, it was bound to prejudice the realization of his political 
Even as a prince he had been dissuaded from raiding the 
Hindu tanks at Thaneswar by a verdict of the famous divine, Mian 
‘Abdullah of Ajudhan, who had also ruled against the demolition of 
non-Muslim places of worship. Sikandar, as a king, however, frequent¬ 
ly razed temples to the ground and erected mosques and public 
utility buildings in their place, as illustrated by his behaviour at 
Mandrail, Utgir and Narwar. At Mathura he prevented the Hindus 
from bathing at their sacred ghats or having themselves shaved. 
The stones of broken images of Hindu idols brought from Nagarkot 
were given away to butchers to be used as weights.’®** On the top of 
all, a Brahmana named Bodhan,*® who had endorsed the truth of 
Islam as well as of his own faith, was put to death after the question 
had been discussed at length by the Such an irrational 

policy is indefensible in modem times, even though it be granted, 
that in the age in which Sikandar lived, tolerance was not the order 
of the day. It may, however, be stated that Sikandar, in conformity 
with his opposition to idolatry, stopped some of the semi-idolatrous 
practices that had grown up among the Muslims also, such as the 
annual procession of Salar Mas'ud Ghazfs lance,the visits to the 
tombs of saints by Muslim women, and the carrying of ta^ziym^^ 
during Muharram. That he was ready at one stage to destroy 
even the beautiful mosques built by the Sharqt kings in order to 
obliterate the memory of his foes, but was held back by the 
shows that the occasional fury of his temper did contribute to his 
intolerance which was apparently not confined to a particular sec¬ 
tion of the people. It may also be noted that in the matter of 
general administration and in his economic and judicial improve¬ 
ments, he made no kind of discrimination among his subjects. 

Sikandar was personally brave and dauntless and it is said 
that Buhlul’s choice of him as a successor was prompted by the 
heroic manner in which, as a prince, he had suppressed Tatar Khan*s 
revolt in the Punjab.*®* As a king, he led most of the campaigns in 
person, but whenever he stayed behind, he regularly sent orders 
twice a day to be delivered to the commanders at each halt even if 
the distance involved was 500 to 1,000 miles. This was achieved 
by means of a system of carrier-horses that existed for sending 
messages to provincial governors, The Sultan possessed a fine 
physique and handsome appearance, and it was perhaps on account 
of his care for the latter that he did not wish to grow a beard, in 
spite of the remonstrances of Haji Abdul Wahhab.®®"* He died on 
November 21, 1617 on account of a disease of the throat.**® 
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Ill. IBRAHiM LODi (A.D. 1517-26) 


After Stkand^ir's death, his son Ibrahim was elevAted to the 
throne without opposition. The eiqjerunent of a dual monarchy 
was revived when, at the very commencement of the reign, 
Ibrahim agreed to have his brother Jalfil Khan installed as 
independent ruler of Jaunpur.s^^ However, before the latter had 
established himself there, Ibrahim, on the advice of some wiser 
omirs, repented of his folly and deputed an agent to persuade Jalal 
to come to Delhi.®*' On Jail's refusal to yield, the King sent secret 
instructions to the chief nobles and governors not to recognize his 
brother’s authority, thereby compelling Jalal to leave Jaunpur and 
return to his old fief of KalpL Jalal succeeded, however, in win¬ 
ning over to his side an important omtr, A'zam Humayim Sarwani, 
with whose help he quickly recovered Awadh, Their friendship 
did not last long, for, when Ibr^im marched to oppose them, A'zam 
Humayiin again came over to the Sultan and Jalal was forced to 
retreat. Leavuig behind his family at K^pi, the prince, in despe¬ 
ration, proceeded towards Agra where Ibrahim’s general, Matilc 
Adam, persuaded him to accept the permanent assigiunent of Kalpi 
by surrendering his claims to sovereign power. The negotiations 
were helpful in putting off the prince for some time, as Ibr^iin 
later on disapproved of this arrangement and decided to get rid 
of bis brother, Jalal ran away to Gwalior, and thence to Milwa, 
but being unwelcome there fled to the country of the Gonds 
who betrayed him to the King. Ibrahim sent him to Hansi where 
his other brothers were imprisoned, but he was killed on his way 
to that place.as!' 

pie temporary asylum which Jalal had secured at Gwalior 
provided Ibrahim with the pretext for completing his father’s pro¬ 
ject of conquering this important Rajput State. 

He sent a strong force comprising 30,000 horsemen and 300 
elephants under A'zam Humlyun SarwSnl, governor of Kara, to 
besiege the fortress. In the meantime Eija Man, who had defied 
Sikandar’s authority, died. His son Vikramjit. unable to with¬ 
stand the pressure of the Sultan’s army which had been reinforced 
by a fresh force under nine amirs, surrendered at last. *3 This out¬ 
standing military achievement was somewhat neutralized by the 
defeat of Ibrahim’s forces which were sent against Rana Sahsa of 
Mewar.sa* ® 


Jalal Khin’s rebellion left a deep impression on Ibrahim’s 
mind. It made him suspicious of his nobles and strengthened his 
^olve to centralize all power by the outright suppression of 
Afghan nobility. Unlike his father who had slowly asserted 
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royal authority without outraging tho sentiments of his AighAn 
followers, Ibrahim required the nobles to observe proper court 
ceremonial and purge their minds of any thoughts of equality based 
on clannish affinity with the king. Even though the past history 
of Muslim rule in India supported such a view of kingship^ 
IbrMiira failed to understand the diderence between Turkish 
ascendency and Afgh^ hegemony. The transformation might have 
been slowly effected, but could not be abruptly imposed. Without 
realizing^ therefore, that his success as a ruler depended on the 
military support of his nobles, he decided to destroy the very men 
whose help he needed most- A^^am Humayun Sarwani who, by his 
timely reunion, had contributed to the Sultanas victory over JalM, was 
recalled from the siege of Gwalior and put in chains. Likewise, 
Mlsai Bhuwah, who had distinguished himself as the toozir since 
Sikandar^s days, was also imprisoned. 

The manifestation of capricious tyranny led to the revolt at 
Kara by Humayun Sarw^'s son, Islam Khan, who was sup¬ 

ported by two important Lodi chiefs, Sa^id Khin and A'zam 
Humayun^^ who had suddenly returned from Gwaliorp When an 
army sent against the insurgents suffered a reverse, Ibrahim up¬ 
braided the commanding nobles and called upon them to crush the 
revolt on pain of being considered otherwise as traitors. The 
rebels, who had mustered 40,000 men, demanded A'zam Humayun 
SarwMi's release, but Ib^him refused it in spite of a Muslim 
saint^s^"^* intercession. The Sultan would not compromise on any 
terms and ordered Darya Khan Lohani, governor of Bihir, Nasir Khan 
LohAni of GhSzipur, and Shaikh Muhammad Farmulf to join the 
royal army with all their strength. After a sanguinary battle in 
which 10,000 Afghans feU, the rebels were defeated and Islam Khan 
SarwinT was killed. 

Rather than learn any useful lesson from the revolt, Ibrahim 
regarded the victory as a success of his policy and became even 
more ruthless. Mi^ Bhuwah was put to death and A^zam 
Humayun Sarw^nlj who also died in captivity, is beUeved by some 
writers to have been killed by the King's orders.^^*" Another 
grandee, Mian Husain Farmuli* was set upon by the Sul tin’s hire- 
lings and done to death at Chanderi.®^ This sent a wave of indigna¬ 
tion and alarm among the other nobles who began to contemplate 
drastic measures for their own safety. In the eastern part of the 
kingdom Important LcmSi and Farmul! amirs began to organize 
themselves, while Darya Khan Lohanl, whom Ibrahim had next 
decided to degrade, resolved to cast off his allegiance. After his 
sudden death, his son Bahar Khin, assuming leadership of the dis¬ 
affected nobles, declared independence and styled himself Sultan 
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Muhammad. He occupied the country from Bihar to Sambhal and, 
for a little over two years, had the fchutba read in his name. He 
was joined by Nasir Khan Ldhani, governor of Gh^ipur, Fath 
Khan, another son of A‘zam Humayun Sarwani, and Sher Kh^ Sur 
(later Sultw Sher Shah). 

While Ibrahim’s armies fought a series of engagements with 
the rebellious amirs in the eastern provinces, Daulat Khan Lodi, 
governor of the Punjab, opened negotiations with Babur. 
Daulat Khan had evaded Ebrahlm’s summons and his son, whom he 
sent to call upon the King, soon after ran back to Lahore to escape 
arrest. The shocking account of Ibrahim’s cruelty, which Daulat 
Khan heard from his son,^^ convinced hitn that it was impossible 
for him to continue his allegiance to the Sultan. As he was not 
able to organize the kind of revolt that the Afghan nobles in Bihar 
had done, he prefetred to turn to Babur for help, and sent his son^^^ 
to Kabul for this purpose. Almost simultaneously, Ibrahim's uncle 
‘Alam Khan, who had been biding his time in Gujarat and was 
sought out by the dissatisfied amirs to replace Ibrlhlm®®'' also arrived 
at Kabul to seek Babur’s support. Babur, who was anxious to 
annex the Punjab to his kingdom, welcomed this opportunity of 
extending his possessions, and led an expedition in 1524 to Lahore 
where he defeated Ibrahim’s army under Bahar Khan LodL Daulat 
Khan had already fled towards Multan from where he came to meet 
Babur at Dipalpur. 

Babur, however, instead of reinstating Daulat Khan, appointed 
his own officials at Lahore and assigned to the latter some minor dis¬ 
tricts,®’' This infuriated Daulat Khan who turned hostile after 
Babur’s return to Kabul, whereupon the latter entered into an arange- 
ment with ‘Alam Khan to help him in capturing Delhi on condition 
that he (Babur) was to retain the Punjab in fuU sovereignty, ‘Alam 
Khan was later gained over by Daulat Khan and. with a combined 
Afghan force of thirty to forty thousand strong, he attacked Delhi in 
1525. but was easily defeated by tbrablm.®^* iji the meantime Babur, 
realizing that neither Daulat Khan nor ‘Alam Khan could be rehed 
upon, set out on his own account for a final and decisive invasion 
of India. After spending a few months in conquering the Punjab 
and disposing of his Afghan opponents, he advanced towards Delhi. 
Ibrahim marched forward and the two armies clashed with each 
other at Panipat on April 20, 1526, In spite of overwhelming 
superiority in numbers=« Ibrahim was defeated and slain. Babur’s 
historic victory was chiefly due to his superior fighting technique 

skilful employment of trained cavalry, and an enviable store of 
artillery. 
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Endowed with courage and bravery, Ibrahim possessed the 
qualities of a soldier, but was unfortunately rash and impoUUc m 
his actions. His attempt at absolutism, though necessary, was pre¬ 
mature and his policy of mere repression, unaccompanied by mea¬ 
sures to strengthen the administration and augment his military re¬ 
sources, was bound to fail. That he should have chosen to alienate 
bis powerful nobles at a time when the danger of an external in¬ 
vasion loomed large in the north-west, betrayed a lack of foresight 
which proved disastrous both to himself and to his dynasty. In 
private life, Ibrahim’s conduct was unblemished. He was kindly 
disposed towards his subjects and friendly with the saints and 
divines.®®* He took keen interest in the promotion of agriculture 
and both lie and his nobles received their share of the produce 
in kind. There was always an abundance of crops and the imople 
in general lived happily in the midst of cheapness and plenty. 


1 Th* origin of the Afghans is obscure and ^ iraditiop^ throry tia«^ ^ir 
the Jewish king t&ul) 1^ 

however, genereUy held that the who r'tiaTntn Balldi 

wd a number of whom had migrated to the Afthan of Gha^, 

Tukharistan Bust and Guaganin were gradually transformed 
Th^^e b^ed to have been the j^enitoia ^ 

im^ding thal of the Wia. See Hudud-ul-A tom pp, Ml, ‘ 

Mef3shch* Bodleian WS. fol. IZ. 

2. According to the TA, he was Idltod, in l«t white fitting St^ Ah 

the MughuL This is incorrect, for he was ahve d^og s 
Shah's reign and introduced bis ne^ew to^e Sultan. 

Dmbablv conlused him with one Sulaunon I^xii wh^i was fciJJcd m l«l. Wi* 
Peris MS- foL 172a, TJff, 219, Tdrifch-l-Muihtoqi 

BAIAE. fol Se, TdriWi-i-Da’udt, S-O.A.S. MS. p. S, _ _ 

3 He oreferred Btihlul to his own sen. Qulb KhiiL firstly bMuse Bnhlul “Pf™" 
' ed to be more capable (Hid, sceondly, es the AisasKt-t-Sfi^nwi haapouitM out, 
Qutb Khan was bom of a Rajput mothe^ while his dai^ter, 
l^lain Khan had given in marriage to Buhl^. was from an Afeh^ tod^ 
Buhim was a full-bWcd AfgbSn as li» father, bad mamed m 

unde’s daughter. The Btory go« that Kate having died m an encoimto w^ 
the Niad Afghiiis. Buhlul was bom posthumously in eKtraordmaiy ctreum- 
stances. His mother, white close on confUiemcn^ di^ sj^dcnly on 
of the f°HmE of the house, and he was t^en out by the ^esmean o^ration. 
Thus ond^ed completely, he wm taken as a 

who brought him up as a son. The chances were. theTefiW^_ all for B^ul. 
and the sentiment lieinfi very strong among the Afghans. Qutb Itlian 

might not have been acceptable to the maiority of them, 

3o. The entire area covering Dipalpur, Lahore. 

the control af BohlQl. The statement of the TA with neg^ to the 

among the Afghans and the eampaigna undertaken by Muhamiiud * 

mintolcT, Sikandar Tuhfa. against BuhltU to not 

ritiea suth aa the TdHJch-i-AfujhUiqi and the Jtfflfdfiii-u^Afcftbdr, 

4a, 1^ Wa^itVMuifiliqi, B.M MS- p. 7, MUir wfl M&h. Lahore M5. IbU 117. 

5r See abov^y p- 113- _ 

6 The l^ist Sayyid Sultan's dauj?hu?r was ntarried to the W Slmrqi king. She 
' urged her huaband to recover her parents Iheniaige, 

7. The Af^n envoy, Shams^ud-dto, who came to deliver the ifjya 
to Dars^ Khan Lodi, rcniteded the latter 

and appealed to him to »vc the honour of the ATj^ten tediea besieged in the 
fort Sec Wdqi’«M-Mit#hfo(ji B.M,MS. p. 8. 

7a. See Mn'arir-LMahinfld SlteM. Bodleian MS. ful. 3l0b- 
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S. modern ^arh; Sakit—in the Etih disiriet: Rapri^-M mi]» Muth-west 
oE MaJnpun; Bhongaon^in the Upinpuri district, 

^ ocn>nJing to Mushtoqi, the Afshan soldiers Mrttod 

^ ? lurbulsnt village near Nimklw, a depcodtney 

of ^nau], has been deaeribed in the ^d^ifcfl-i-Sl^a^li as a inajor MtSSUon Sf 
Bi^^r ^ Jf JiMi^ed thereby jmmetise b^ and 

^ « Munkhar which U not. 

* printed toxt of the TdriWi-i-S/LaiiS nor by the m- 

^ ^ almost simiiar to that of Muahia&t Sw 

B.M. ms* p. 186 ; rdrilifi-i-Dd'ttdi S.O.A.S. MS^n ^ 
Tankh-iSkahi, p. 30; H/ED V, p, 5 li, 1. o.w.a.b. aa. p. .ji. 

hM d«^bed Nlmfchar as a Mahal In the EorWr of Khairabid 
^udh> With a hriclt tort and a shrine of great resort (Ain, Teat I, pp. 43j. 

Khin SindhT who hailed from Uehh and oeeu- 

'te wir^/Mt'the capture of 
has substitutod tor t^ The author oI the Tenkh-i-Shdhi 

Ajmer as Oi^ pia^'^ie much later, HU retorerce to 

at that ^ lay within the jurisdictto^^rM^lw^^’ ^ 

BuhlQl, " Hindu territory, where 

vm>ng, because UjiX alS toS ^ Titii6ijs. U 

s'lSs.'s: 



brid^ KKTfoL iaa?'"''^ Cn^ 

Ms! touf fAhrf^T^ ^ saying prayers, set 

AB B. Catoutto MS. fol Kb 

According to Mainjni'-vI-AfcFibaf (10 MS M *i. 

6, above), See 

Kfiub^. In SftSb) gives h^r name as Blbl 

pTo^bly been obtained by clwnt^^the Arebte ^ ho* 
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tiwFuiU Ilf th# Jaimpur and in the Jal^pur, Ealkh^ and Kalliot 

xnahAtr cf the Manilcpur Sarkdr. ged Am, 1^ Te?ct pp. 424-^. 
liki/Waqidt-i-M^htAql BM- MS, p 30 and Tdnkh~\-Dd^^di S.O^ MS, p 3«. 

The Tarfkh-i-Khan-Jahatii and semne other auihoritiea have omitted Ju^^s 
name and have mentioned only the Baehffotb. Thia ha^ led Hodi ^ala who 
not consulted Mtishtaqh to aoeuse 'Abdull^ of misreading BajkoU in the TA 
and chanj^lnji Jt into JaRRtt or Jiutga. Hodivala k wmon^ In remorklnB that Jug- 
ga's name has not been mentioned by any earlier authority, nor is it possible 
to agree with him that ^Abdullah has borrowed Lbe accOLint n£ this episode from 
the TA, Iho writer has^ on the otbar hand, found that ^Abduil^ has drawn 
upon Mush^ql more ^oquanlJy than on any other source, 

lOd. Abu^l Fsxl locat^ it in the RohLaa SorkAr of the province ol Bihar (AiHj 
I, 423), In the Wdqi^dE-i-Mashtd^ (hfS. p, 21) it is writteD as Chaund which 
helps in identifying H further as modem Chainpur in the Shahabid dhUxkt, After 
the fall of Jannd (see below), Juga prestlmably fled to an unknown destination^ 
for, no more was heard of him, 

11, ^ lost conhdenoe in B^jat KhAn, the governor of Chanden, who had originally 
invited him. Bee Hasan Khaki: Afu?Efakhab-iit-Ti£ar^h, Eton CoUega fol- 
142b and Mnjami'-uf-Aklibar LO^ MS^ foh a42b- 

12, in the Mirmpur district UJ*. 

15. Oppo^te AhihibSd on the southem bank of the GangS. 

13a. it was situated close to tb& eastern frontiers of Bhatgorha, but lay actually In¬ 
side the territoiry of Milwa, (See Ma'dsir-i-MahtrLud SMhi, Tubingen MS. 
f ol 85a,) 

14. Si kandar ordered an ofTending noble to be severely kicked when some of thisra 
indulged in open fight before him in the polo (Chowodfi) field at Jaunpur. See 
Tarikh^i^Kftan-Jnftdni, Cambridge MS, lol, Ma and Tirikh-i-Dd'iidi SO AS. 
MS. p. 49 

13, The King's farmdnt were respectfully received by the governors who met the 
royal messengers et a distance of about three miles from the city, and placing 
the Jfarmnnj on their heads carried them to the mosque to be read out from the 
pulpit, if they were meant for pubhe announcement See Tdnkh-i-Mtishidql 
B.M_ MS, fok TA, I Afir'af-uI^^Alnm 10. MS. fol. 2S0a. 

16. MuMrak Khan Ludl, governor of Jaunpur, who was found guilty of defalcatJan, 
was Ordered to refund all the amount due to him. Even thnugb he sought Iho 
intervention of powerful uobles, yet It proved of no avail. See TA, 1, 321. 

lSa,See M^dqi'ax-i-Jfujhtaqt B,M. MS. p. 24^ Tdrikh-i-MiuAtdqi B.M. MS. fob. 
14a, 3Db; T^rikh-i-Ddthn S.O.A,S, MS. p. 37. 

17. Such S3 the Ma'd^n ash^^ifd'-yt^Sika-nd^r Shdhl which was prepared by the 
miubter Miin Bhuwah. 

15, He ™nposcd verses in Persian under the pen name of Gul Rukh. See Stwar- 
ul- ArtiiTi, Lahore, MS, foL 83. Bardluni: Murttokheb^ L P- 323, 

ISa, l^e oidy extant MS. is to be found in T^ore library. University of Lucknow. 

19. Her name was Ziba and she was the daughter of a Hindu Roldsmith of Sirhind, 

19a. It mi^t be due to his early training and constant associalion with theologian? 

and also partly to the hhakti movemenL 

19b, It is related by the authorities that the stones of idols broujjdit from Nagor- 
kot were given away to butchers to be used as weights. Hodivala, however, coti- 
mders it to be “a wandering tale of iconoclastic zeal, which appears in vnryinFt 
forms under Mahmud of Ghasia^ Flruz Tughluq and Ohias-ud-dio KhaijT of 
MaiwB,” (SfiEdlet in indb-iHusliin Hirtorir. p- 46S-9.) 

20. The name is also written as Yodhan and Lodhan, due no doubt to the fact tliat 
in Persian hISS. Jt Is merely a question of dropping or adding a dot- 

21 . Salar Ma^tid OhazI, believed to be a sister's son of Sultou Mahmud of ChomL 
is represent in popular legends as a saint and martyr and a number of mfra- 
culouB exploits ore attributed to him. Mir'At-i-MM^^dr BM- MS. fols. 17, S6, 
Sn/i^t-fll-Aulipd p, IBOh KhariHoe-fll-Ajf^ya p. 

22. Miniature sepulcbres carried in procession annually to commemorate the martyr- 
dom of Husain, grandson of Prophet Muhammad, who fell In the field ol 
Karbala* on 10 Muhanam 61 A.H. (October 10+ 6»01. 

22a, Tator Khan Yusuf Khali was governor of the Punlab who revolted during 
the latter part ol Btihlul's reign. Since Buhlul was prc-occnpicd with the 
olfairs of the eastern part of bis kingdom, be wmto to hk son, Nizam TOian, at 
Fanlpat to display princely courage by subduing that rebel, (See Tdrikh-i- 
Mtiohedqh B,M. MS. fob. 9-11). 
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22br He vms a descendant of the f&mDus saint, Sayyid Jalal Bukhail (130S-13M) 
end had Kttled in Delhi where he died in 15^Z7. (S« Ain, Text, H, 222 

and Khaunat-ui-Asfiyd p. TS2) 

2Bc- The whs supersUtiously believed to heve been LnfJeted on him in mu- 

sequence of some dEsrespeetful remarks which he made in relation to Hoj^ 
'Abdul Wahh^. (See l^dqi'dl-i-Mtia/iedqi BJil MS, p. Sa and Tdnich-i- 
Dd'uiJl S,O.ArS, MS. pp. Sia-S, 

22d. The arrangemenc was carried out at the behest of some seli^'seeking soblea. 
It is not possible to accept the view oE «5me authorities that Sikanuar him¬ 
self divided the kinisdom between hia two sons, for, no one knew betler than 
he, the dongerous consequences pf it See Mflidmi^^i-Akhbdr I.O. MS. fol. 
344b. Hasan Khaki: Muntok/iab^ Eton 1^. fol. 79a. Mujmal-i-MuiaMal A.SJi. 
(Caicutki) MS. fol. l^b. Bodleian MS. foL 144h. 

22e. See Tirifck-i-Hoqqi^ Cambridge MS. p. 71, Tonkh-C-KIuin ioMni, Cambridge 
MS- foL 115a., Wdqi'dt-i-MTiahlaqi MS. p. 81. 

22f. See Zubddl-at'-Tiodrrkh (Nur-ul-Haq) Cambridge MS, fol. Cfta. 

23. He was (dven Shomsabad in exclirangc. Thi^s cblvfiJlrous prince died ^ghtiog 
for Ibrahim at Panipot io A-D- ISSS, Bdbur-ndms, 477. 

23a. According tp the coateropOrary writer, Muslsllqi, the Lodi army suffered a 
defeat because one of the powerful Afghan nobek^ Mian Husain FarcnuljT who 
accompanied il ami whom Ihrahlm had ordered lo be arrested!, went over to 
Rapa S^a. however, when Husain Farmull rejoined the Sultana 

anny, J^a SIngi hastily withdrew towards his own capital. See Wdqfdf- 
i-MiLrh^Eiqi B,M. p. 124. 

24. A diRerent person from A'zam Humiyun Sarwani who was in prison, 

24a. The nmne of the saint giwn by Nlzw^ud-din, Firishta and a nrtmber of 
other writers is Shaikh Raju Bukharf whom HLdiyat Husain {Tankh-i-ShAhl, 
p. 77 D.l) has identified as Sajpdd Sadr-ud-dio R^ja Qattal BukhSrL farother 
of Soyyijd Jalal-ud-dln Makhdum-i-dah^ian. This cannot^ howe^'er, be cor— 
rwt ^ Shaikh Sadr-ud-din died in 327 A,H./AJ>. 1423, about a century earlier 
than Ibrahim s accession. Mo^t probably the name of the saint who tried to avert 
a suicidal clash among the Afehans was Shaikh Yusuf Qattal who died at 
Delhi in 333 AdL/A_D^ 1527., and whom Nl2^iii>^ud--^n imd odiGC writers have 
confused wjth Shaikh Bajil Biikliari on account of the coimnon su^ C^ttal 
(See Akhbar-ut^Akhy&f, p. 219), 

24b. See B,M. MS. foL 47a, Makkmn-i-A/^iHdTiT tr_ p, Tfi. 

24c. Chandcri was situated at the southern bonder of the Lod! kin^om. After 
Husain FarmuJi's murder, It w'as easily captured by Rina Sah^ (See Bdfmr- 
ndmo^ p. 593, Wdm-at-i-Afuthtaqi MS-, p, 128). 

25. Ihr€hiiii is said to have threatened DnuLit Kh^ with arro!it and shown his ion 
some horrible exhibits of dead bodici pointing to the fate of Iho^ who dared 
disobey the SuJtIn. Tdnkk-i-Sftdhi^ p- 37. 

2Ss. Ho was the same Mn whom Daulat KMn had earlier s^t to IhrShim’^s court. 
His noTitc was Diiavar Khan and ho remained steadfastly attached to Bahur 
who later on eonietred on him the title oE Khlni-i-Kh^an. He continued to 
bUo under Hunxayun and died as a prisoner of Shcr Shih Sur. (See 
Bubur-na^ 457* Tuztik-i-JiaJranfllTi^ Text, p. 42.}. 

Mb, Sm Mir'ac-i-SifcaMddn, tr. 277. Zc/ar^wl-Wdllh, Arabic text, n, 120. 

26. Th^ was hii fourth exp^tion. He had made iucuniorLfi into the Funiab thrice 

^ in ni$ Memoir? that, ever since his occupation oE KJbul in 

ISC^lus eyes h^d been set on the recovery of ih.^t part of India which hia 
anjss^r Tlmilr had conquered. mhuT^Tidma, 377-62. 

27 r Sultanniir and JuUundur. 

2Ta. See Bahur-fidma 453, MA*dan^l~AkhhdT-i^Ahmadi 1,0. MS fob 34 

army was calculated at imxm vitherem Babur's amv did iioi f 

on^tMth of it See Tdrfkh-i^R(w?iWi, Cambridge MS. fob 

flsir B.M.MS. fol. 2Sb Mo'dan-l-AkAbarr^Ahfmidi LO.MB. fol 37 Bahur-ftama, 

23a-See An Arabic T&ork on Genaral Hiatorv B.M MS. foL 28Sb. 

ff.B.—tTA in this chapter refers to the Sf edition of the text) 


CHAPTER X 


THE SUCCESSION STATES OF THE 
DELH[ SULTANATE 

A, GUJARAT 

I. MVZAFFAR SHAH I (A.D. 13&2-I4i0) 

During the reign of Firuz Shah, as mentioned above, Malik 
Mufarrah, also known as Farhat-ul-Mulk and Rasti Khan, was ap¬ 
pointed governor of Gujarit in A.D. 1377, and held that post for ten 
years. In 1387, Sikandar Khan was sent to replace Farhat-ul-Mulk 
which provoked the latter to take up arms, Rasti Khan defeated 
and killed Sikandar Khan, but the central administration had be¬ 
come so lax that no action was taken against him and he was allow¬ 
ed to continue as governorJ 

According to Firishta, Farhat-ul-Mulk aimed at establishing an 
independent dynasty at Gujarat and, “in order to gain popularity 
for the furtherance of that object, he encouraged the Hindu religion 
and thus promoted rather than suppressed, the worship of idols”. In 
1391, therefore, the orthodox Muslims of Gujarat sent a petition to the 
Sult^ at Delhi for the removal of the tolerant governor. In response 
to this appeal Sultan Nasir-ud-din Muhammad appointed Zafar Khan, 
the son of Wajih-ul-Mulk, as governor of Gujarat and conferred on 
him the title of Muzaffar Khan and presented him with a red canopy 
which was then exclusively used by the kings, 

Farhat adopted a hostile attitude and Muzaffar tried in vain 
to induce him to come to terms. A battle was fought at Kamboi, 
situated about 20 miles west of Anahilwara Patan, in which Muzaffar 
inflicted a crushing defeat on Farhat who was killed (A.D. 1392), 
Muzaffar then occupied Anahilwara, and Sultan Muhammad sent him 
a congratulatory letter addressing him as A'zam Humayun. 

In 1394, after the death of Sultan Muhammad, many Hindu 
chiefs in Gujarat broke out into rebellion, of which the most seri¬ 
ous was led by the Raja of Idar. Muzaffar, after a protracted 
siege of Idar, during which he ravaged the surrounding territory, 
forced the Raja to submit. He then advanced towards Somanatha, 
but had to return on receipt of the news that, Kasir, the king of 
KhSndesh, had been raiding Nandurbar, Nasir fled at the approach 
of Muzaffar. 
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Next year Muzaffar invaded Somaniitha, burnt the temple 

and broke the idol. He killed many Hindus and left the place 
after arranging for the erection of a mosque. In 1401, however, 
news reached him that the Hindus were trying to restore the temple 
of Somanatha and revive their customary worship, MuzafFar imme¬ 
diately proceeded thither with an army, and the Hindus, defeated 
after a sharp encounter, retired to the fort of Dip. This fort also 
fell after a few days, and Muzaffar killed the garrison and had the 
chief men of the place trampled under the feet of elephants. He 
also demoDshed the temples and laid the foundation of a mosque. 

While Muzaffar was appointed governor of Gujarat in 1391, 
his son Tatar Khan was retained by Sultan Muhammad in Delhi as 
his toozTr. Tatar Khan, as noted above, took a prominent part in 
the intrigues and civil war that followed after the death of Sultan 
Muhammad (1394} for succession to the throne, but, being out¬ 
manoeuvred by Mallu Iqbal, retired to Gujarat, with a view to 
collect troops and make another attempt on Delhi. But Timur's 
invasion intervened, and Tatar's ambitious project had to be given 
up for the time being. 

During Timur's invasion, the fugitive Sultan Mahmud sought 
shelter in GujarSt where Muzaffar received hiiYi warmly but "did 
not accord the treatment and respect that was due to him*’, so that 
the Sultan "becoming hopeless and heart-broken" left for Malwa, 
as mentioned above. 


In A.D, 1403, Tatar urged his father to march on Delhi which, 
he promised, would be easy to capture. But Miizaffar declined to 
risk the reality of power which he was enjoying in Gujarat for the 
doubtful success his son hoped for at Delhi. According to most 
of the available accounts. Tatar thereupon imprisoned his father 
and proclaimed himself king under the title Muhammad Shah in 
A.D. 1403. According to Ni^itn-ud-din, however, Muzaffar volun¬ 
tarily relinquished his power to his son, when he found the latter 
bent on the invasion of Delhi. Firishta, who records both the ver¬ 
sions, writes: "Other historians state, with more probability, that 
Tatar Khan, taking advantage of the age and infirmities of his 
father, seized and imprisoned him in the town of Yessavul since 
called Ahmudabad." As Muzaffar had not till then declared him¬ 
self as king Tatar is regarded as the first king of the dynasty 


Soon after his accession, Tat^ proceeded towards Delhi 
According to most of the authorities, on the way his uncle Shams 
Kh^, brother of Muzaffar, poisoned him at Sinor in 14^4 ^t 
ogam Kizam-ud-din gives a different account, according to which 
Tatar died of excessive drinking; but at the end of the section he 
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adds cryptically: "It has, however, cotne to (my) notice in vari¬ 
ous histories that Shams Khin Dondlni gave poison to Muhammad 
Shah in his wine*'.^ The weight of evidence^ therefore, supports 
the view that TaIEt imprisoned his father to gain the throne and 
was later poisoned by the latter^s brother. Shams Khan. 

After the death of Tlt^, Shams KMn released Muzaffar from 
the prison, and he took over the control of the administration with¬ 
out any difficulty. At last in A.D, 1407, at the request of the 
nobles, MuzafTar declared himself as Sultan Muzafiar Shah, took the 
insignia of royalty and issued coins in his own name.^ 

Soon after his accession, Muzaffar invaded Malwa, entered the 
capital city DhaTj and imprisoned Sultan Hushang of M^wa. In 
this Muzaffar was prompted by a desire to avenge the death of 
his old friend Dilavar Khan, who was said to have been murder¬ 
ed by his son Hushang. Later, Muzaflar restored Hushang to the 
throne of Malwa, as will be related below. 

According to the Muslim historians, MuzafiFar subdued the 
Hindu state of idar. According to the Kumbhalgarh inscription 
of A.D. 1400, Kshetfasimha of Chi tor defeated Ranamalla, the 
king of Gurjarama^i^la (i.e, Idar), victor of Dafara Khan, the lord of 
Pattana."^ This Dafara Khana has been identified with Zafar Khan, 
that is Muzaifar Khan who is called by his old name Zafar 
Khan ki some histories. 

Muzaffar died in 813 A.H. (A.D. 1410-1411) and was succeeded by 
his grandson Ahmad, the son of Tat^ Khan. According to the MirdL 
i-Sikandari, “It was commonly reported and believed'' that Ahmad 
had poisoned his grandfather. According to other historians such as 
Nizaju-ud-dln and Firishta, Muzaffar, after a severe illness^ abdicated 
in favour of his grandson and died peacefully a few months later. 

2. AHMAD SHAH (AM. 1411-1443) 

Sultan Ahmad enjoyed a prosperous reign of thirty-two-years, 
the greater part of which was spent in warfare against the Hindu 
Hajas of Gujarat and Rijputana and the Muslim rulers of Malwa and 
the Deccan, Soon after his accession Ahmad was faced with a rebel¬ 
lion of his uncles, the eldest of whom, Firuz Khin, had declared him¬ 
self king. Ahmad took energetic steps to crush the rebellion, and 
soon the rebel troops began to desert in large numbers and join the 
royal standard. Ultimately Firiiz and his brothers had to surrender 
to Ahmad, who not oidy pardoned them but restored them to their 
former status. 
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During this rebeUion Sultan Hiishang of Malwa invaded Gujarat 
in the hope of reaping advantage from the distracted condition ol 
the country. According to some authorities Ahmad had summoned 
Hushang to his aid, whUe others relate that the rebels had invited 
Hushang. However, after the rebellion was put down Hushang 
promptly retired to Maiwa, but again invaded GujarSt while Ahmad 
was away from bis capital in a campaign against the Raja of Jhalawar. 
Hushang, however, was again forced to retreat. These, as well as 
the next invasion of Hushang, will be described in the chapter on 
Maiwa. 

During the confusion created by the second invasion of Hushang, 
a Gujar&ti noble named Sher Malik rebelled and, being defeated, took 
shelter with the Hindu king of Girnar. Sauirisb|ra, it may be noted, 
was under the rule of petty Hindu chieftains who had not yet 
submitted to the Muslim rule. Ahmad, therefore, took this as an 
opportunity to invade Girn^. The king of Gimar was defeatcKi in 
the field, but the hill-fort of Gimar held out against a siege, and 
ultimately Ahmad had to be satisfied by the promise of a tribute, 
for at this time trouble arose elsewhere. According to the 
Maa^iika-nrip<^'<^harita,B Ahmad had to retire with a serious loss of 
war equipments and materials. He seems to have renewed his attack 
later and succeeded to the extent of forcing the Riji to pay him 
tribute (AD. 1414-1415). 

The ruler of Khindesh had died in 1399, dividing his territory 
between his two sons. Nasir and Iftikhar or Hasan. In 1417, Nasir, 
with the help of Hushang of Maiwa, occupied his brother’s territory 
and imprisoned him before the latter could obtain any help from 
Ahmad to whom he had appealed. Nasir and the Maiwa army then 
attacked Sultinpur in Gujarat but retired before a relieving force 
sent by Ahmad. The Gujarat army then besieged Nasir in his fort 
of Asir, and after some time peace was concluded on Nasir's swear¬ 
ing fealty to Ahmad, and promising to abstain in future from aggres* 
sion. Ahmad, in return recognised Nasir’s claim over the whole 
of Khindesh, and Iftikhar retired to Gujarat. 

Ahmad, like his grandfather, was a bigot and seized every 
opportunity to demolish Hindu temples. In 1414, he appointed one 
Tij-ul-Mulk to destroy all temples and to establish Muslim authority 
throughout Gujarat. According to Firishta, the task was ’’executed 
with such dihgence that the names of Mawass and Girass (i.e. Hindu 
zaminddrs) were hereafter unheard of in the whole kingdom”. Next 
year Ahmad attacked the celebrated city of Sidhpur in north Gujai^t 
where he broke the images in the famous Rudramahalaya temple 
and converted it into a mosque. These fanatic measures led the 
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chiefs of Chicnpiner, Mat^al or Msn^algarh, N^dod end Ider to 
form a league against Ahmad in 1416, and they obtained support from 
Sultan Husbang of MaLwa who was eictremely jealous of Gujarat 
Sultanate. Hushang advanced with an army as far as Madasa, but 
ultimately retired without engaging Ahmad, who arrived there by 
forced marches. 

Nasir of Khandesh, who had attacked Nandurbar, was also 
forced to retire. Ahmad pardoned him on discovering that Kasir 
was prompted to attack Gujarat by Hushang's son who had also 
supplied him with troops. The Hindu Hajas were also dispersed. 
Ahmad then invaded Mllwa to punish Hushang and led three esr- 
peditions in A.D. 1419, 1429 and 1422. But save that the Gujarat 
army devastated parts of Milwa, nothing worthy of note was 
accomplished. 

Ahmad led another expedition into Malwa at the end of his 
reign in A.D, 143S, when he attempted to place on the throne of 
Malwa prince Mas*ud, son of Sultan Ghaani Khan of Malwa, who 
had been murdered by Mahmud Khalji. But after many months of 
fruitless campaigning be was obliged to retire owing to an outbreak 
of pestilence in his army. 

In 1429, Kanha (Krishna) Raja of Jhalawar, on account of the 
policy of Ahmad towards the Hindus, sought help from Ahmad 
Shah Bahmani who dispatched a force against Gujarlt. The Raja 
of Jhalawar, with the help of the Bahmani army, ravaged Kandurb&r, 
whereupon Ahmad sent a strong force against them. In the en¬ 
suing battle the Deccan army was completely defeated and fled to 
Daulatibad. Ahmad Shah Bahmani sent strong reinforcements and 
was joined by Nasir Khan of Khandesh, but again the Deccan army 
was defeated. Thus began the conflict between Gujarat and the 
Bahmani empire, lasting for about two years, the ultimate result of 
which was that Gujarat annexed Thana and Mahim. 

Of all the Hindu States which were subdued by Ahmad, Idar 
put up the geatest resistance, In 1426, Ahmad drove the Raja, Rao 
Punja, out of his capital into the hills. Punja died two years later 
during a skirmish in the hills, but his sons carried on the struggle. 
Ultimately, however, they were forced to submit and promised to 
pay tribute. 

In 1432, Ahmad undertook his last great campaign against 
the Hindu potvers. He is said by the Muslim historians to have 
defeated the ruler of Fanagarh, destroyed the town of Nandod, and 
exacted tributes from the rulers of Dungirpur, Kotah and BimdI. 
The ruler of Dungarpur at this time W'as Maharawal Gopinatha or 
Gajapal. But in an inscription, dated V S. 1525 (A.D. 1468), it is 
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claimed that Gopitiatha defeated the haughty (madamatta} Sultan of 
Gujarat and seized his treasure.^ 

The Kumhhalgarh inscription of A.D* 1460 states that RaoS 
Mokalendra defeated Plroja and Mahammada who have been identt- 
ded with Firuz Khan of Nagaur and Ahmad Shah of Gujarat, respee- 
livelyJ The Shiingi-Hishi inscription of Mokala of A.D. 142ft 
states: **(It was he, Mokala) from whose presence Firoja Khana 
tPiruz Khan) himself had resorted to fleeing, (and) Patasaha 
Ahmada, although irresistible in battle abandoning (his) 

.has at present, with face dried up, with hair dishefvelled, w'ith 

speech obstructed ««. taken refuge in the habitation of a mountain 
cave in order to save^ The Chitorgarh inscription of Mokala 

issued in the same year also refers to his victory over Piioja.^ 

According to the Muslim historians, Firuz and Ahmad defeated 
Mokala in A.D, 1433, whereas Mokala's inscriptions recording his 
victories are dated A.O. 142ft. Either, therefore, the Muslim histo¬ 
rians gave wrong dates, or Ahmad led two expeditions against 
Mewir, in the first of which he was defeated hut won the second. 

Sultan Ahmad died in A.D. 1443 and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Mu‘izz-ud-din Muhammad Sh^. Sult^ Ahmad is chiefly 
remembered today as the founder of the city of Ahmadabad where 
he transferred the capital from Anahilwara at the beginning 
of his reign. 

3. MUHAMMAD SHAH 11 (AD, 1443-51) 

Muhammad II took up the unfinished task of Ahmad of subdu¬ 
ing the Hindu chieftains of Gujarat. He first led a campaign 
against idar and forced its ruler to submit to his authority. The 
Raja of idar, Hari Rai or Bir R5i, is said to have purchased peace 
by marrying his daughter to Muhammad. Muhammad is then said 
to have gone and exacted tribute from the RajS of Dungarpur, 
A^ording to Sir E. Bennison Ross "Muhammad next attacked, at 
Bagor, Rani Kumbha of MewSr, who fled and took refuge with the 
Rawal of Dungarpur, the chief of his house, but afterwards appear¬ 
ed before the invader and purchased peace with a heavy indem¬ 
nity”. This statement has no evidence in its support, and on the 
available material it is apparent that Muhammad defeated not 
Kumbha but Gane^ of Dungarpur,’*® 

In A D. 1449, Muhammad marched against Champaner, but the 
Raja, Kanak Das, having obtained help from Milwa, forced him to 
retreat. On his return journey Muhammad fell seriously ill and 
dirf in February 1451. According to some historians he was 
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4. QUTB‘UD~D1N AHMAD SHAH OR AHMAD SHAH H 

(A.D. 1451^SS} 

After the death of Muhaimn&d II his son ascended the throne 
under the title of Qutb-ud-din Ahmad Shah. Sultan Mahmud 
Khalji of M^wa, who had advanced up to the frontiers of Gujarat 
at the invitation of Raja Kanak Das, now invaded the country and 
advanced up to Broach.' ^ Unable to capture this fortress, Mahmud 
marched towards the capital, but on his way was severely defeated 
by Qutb-ud-din. and fled, leaving eighty-one elephants and all his 
baggage. 

In 1453, taking advantage of a dispute for succession among 
the kinsmen of Qutb-ud-din who held Nagaur, Maharaja Kumbha 
occupied the territory. Shams Khan, the ruler of Nogaur, sought the 
protection of Qutb-ud-din, who dispatched an army against the 
Mahaiaua, but the latter defeated and almost destroyed the Gujarat 
army. In 1456, therefore, Qutb-ud-din marched against Kumbhalgarii 
to avenge his defeat, and though he could not capture the famous 
fort, it is claimed by the Muslim historians that the Maharajja was 
obliged to purchase peace by the payment of a huge tribute. Tho 
same authorities then state, that on his return from Kumbhalgarh, 
Qutb-ud-din learnt that during his absence Ghiyas-ad-din, the 
son of Mahmud Khaiji of Milwa, had raided Gujarat as far as 
Surat, but had retired on learning of his return. Later in the same 
year, however, Mahmud sent a mission to Gujarat proposing a 
treaty of alliance between the two kingdoms against Chitor. It was 
decided that the Gujarat army should plunder and ravage such parts 
of the territories of the MahaianA as were contiguous to Gujarat, 
while Mahmud should seize the country of Me war and Ajmer. 
Accordingly next year (1457) Qutb-ud-din again advanced against 
Kumbhalgarh. 

MahSrii^ Kumbha, on learning the approach of the Gujarat 
army, left Kumbhalgarh and took up a strong position between that 
place and Chitor. Here a battle was fought for two days at the 
end of which the Maharana, according to the Muslim historians, fled 
to jungle and ultimately concluded peace by pa3ring a huge 
ransom. Qutb-ud-din then returned to Gujarat. Within three months 
Mahara^ Kumbha attacked Nagaur, but retired on the approach of 
Qutb-ud-din with his main army. 

Some time later Qutb-ud-din attacked Sirohi which was ruled 
by a relation of the IVbdiarana- After burning Sirohl and ravaging 
other towns on his way Qutb-ud-din besieged the famous fort of 
Kumbhalgarh, while his ally, Sultan Mahmud Khaljl of Malwa ad¬ 
vanced towards Chitor. Soon Qutb-ud-din found that it was beyond 
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his power to reduce the Kumbhalgarh fort, and advanced towards 
Chitor but returned to his capital after plundering a few towns 
around it Nizim-ud-din states that “Kana Kumbha sent ambassadors 
after the Sultan and in great humility and distress prayed to be 
excused for his offences and the Sultan again drew the pen of for¬ 
giveness across his guilty and sent bach the anobassadors pleased 
and happy.” 

Thus, according to the Muslim historians, Qutb-ud-din always 
defeated the Mahari^. On the other hand the Rajputs claim that 
MaharaTja Kumbho defeated Qutb-ud'dln.^^ The Chitor Kirtis- 
tambha inscription (part II, verses 16-23) states that the Mah^&na 
destroyed the town of Nagapura (Nagaur) and the lofty inositi 
(mosque) built by Piroja (Firuz Khan), captured many Muslim 
women, and took possession of the treasures of Shams Khw vrhile 
fighting in the country of Jangala, and harassed the king of Gujarat. 
Verse 172 of the same inscription states: “Kumbha, the lord of 
the earth, (who is like) the sage Agastya (one bom in a pitcher) 
to the multitude of the forest of all the elephants (which were) 
arrayed or not arrayed (but were) submerged in the ocean in the 
form of the proud Sultans of Gujarat and Malwa; (that Kumbha) 
is shining, tlus king who deserves to be praised as a preceptor initiat¬ 
ing the kings in the commencement of battle”.’® 

It is apparent that the verses 16-23 relate the first invasion of 
Qutb-ud-din, and verse 172 refers to the joint expedition sent by 
Gujarat and Malwa. The Rajput version se^ns nearer the truth, as 
otherwise it is difficult to explain as to why after his first victorious 
campaign against the Maharaja, Qutb-ud-din should have concluded 
a treaty writh the Sultln of Malwa, his hereditary enemy, parti¬ 
cularly when the latter had raided his kingdom during his absence. 

5. DAVD KHAN ANDMAHMOD BEG AREA (A.D. 1458-lSli; 

Qutb-ud-din died in 1458, and after his death the nobles raised 
hb uncle Daud Khin to the throne. However, within the short 
period of seven or twenty-seven days, Daud proved himself to be 
such an imbecile that the nobles deposed him and set on the throne 
Fath Khan, son of Muhammad II (1458). Path KhSn, on hb acces¬ 
sion, adopted the title of Abu-*1 Fath Mahmud and is famous in his¬ 
tory as Mahmud Begarha. 

Soon after his accession SAahmud was faced with a conspiracy 
which aimed at removing him and placing hb younger brother on 
the throne. With great presence of mind he cleverly frustrated the 
conspiracy. 
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In A.D. 1461, Mahmud Khaljl of Malwa invaded the dominions 
of the infant Bahmani king, Nizam Shah, an appeal was sent 
to Mahmud Begaiha for help. Mahmud Begarha marched into 
Khandesh and cut off the retreat of the Malwa army, which was 
con^)elled to retire through Berar and suffered terribly. Next year 
Mahmud Khalji of Malwa again invaded the Deccan, but retreated 
on hearing that Mahmud Begarha was ma rc hin g against him. Mah¬ 
mud Begarha then wrote to Mahmud Khaljl that it was unfair to 
molest a child, that is Nizam Shah, and that if he ever attacked the 
latter’s dominion, Malwa would be overrun by the Gujarat army. 
The threat w'as effective in preventing further hostilities between 
M^wa and the Bahmanl kingdom. 

In 1466 Mahmud invaded the territory of king Mand^lika, usually 
known as the Chudasama king of Gimir, But from the recently 
discovered Mandhlifca-nftpa-chenfo it is learnt that Manduli^t* 
belonged to the Yadava race. The same work informs us that 
Ma^d^lika tried his best to be on good terms with Mahmud, and 
once at Mahmud’s behest attacked and killed one king Duda whose 
adopted daughter he (MscedAlika) had marriedStill in 1467, 
Mahmud invaded Mandalika's territory, defeated his army and sack¬ 
ed a city. Mandalika then sued for peace which he obtained by 
agreeing to pay tribute. In the following year Mahmud forbade 
Mandalika the use of royal insignias which the unfortunate prince 
immediately obeyed Yet in 1469 Mahmud again attacked Juna- 
garb. Mandalika appealed to Mahmud, poniting out that he had 
remitted tribute regularly and had been an obedient vassal Mahmud 
replied that he had not come for money but for the propagation of 
Islam in Saurashfra, and offered Mandalika the choice between death 
and Islam. Mandalika at first resisted, but after the fall of his last 
retreat, the fort of Gimar, he surrendered and accepted Islam. 
Ma^^d^ika’s kingdom was incorporated In the dominions of Gujarat. 
Mahmud stayed at Junagarh for some time, improved the defences 
of the city and renamed it Mustafabad, which henceforth became 
one of his capitals, specially intended for the propagation of Islam in 
this region. 

News now reached Mahmfid that while he had been besieging 
Gimar, Jayastmha. the son of the Raja of Champaner, had been 
ravaging the territory between Champaner and AhmadibSd. 
Mahmud immediately sent an officer to protect the region and intend¬ 
ed to follow with a view to conquer Chimpaner. But complaints 
came from southern Sind that the Muslims were being persecuted by 
the Hindus. Mahmud therefore crossed the Rann of Cutch and, en¬ 
tering the region now known as the Thar and Parkar districts, was 
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confronted with an army of 24,000 horse which was composed of 
Sumras, Sodas and Kalhoras. The leader of this army informed 
Mahmud that “they were MusUms but knew little of their faith or 
its rules, and were wont to intermarry with and live as Hindus. 
He invited those, who would, to enter his service and to return 
with him to Gujarat, and many accepted his invitation and received 
grants of land in Sorath, where teachers were appointed to instruct 
them in the faith of Islatn.” 

In A.D. 1472, Mahmud again marched into Sind to aid his 
maternal grandfather Nanda against rebels. This campaign, in 
which he was entirely successful, will be described later in tho 
chapter on Sind, 

About this time a learned poet and merchant named Mahmud 
Samarqandl had been driven ashore to Dvaraka, the holy city of the 
Hindus associated with £ri Kpshra. The Hindus of Dvaraka rob^ 
bed Samarqandl of all his goods whereupon he appealed in person 
to Mahmud for redress. So Mahmud marched to Dvaraka which 
was evacuated by its king, Bhima, who took refuge in the island 
fortress of Bet Shankhodhar, Mahmud, after destroying the 
temple at Dviraka and plundering the city, proceeded toward Bet 
Shankhodhar through a dense forest where his army was put to 
great difficulties by the lions and poisonous snakes. However, 
Mahmud won a sea-fight and the Hindus had to surrender the fort¬ 
ress for lack of provisions. The place was thoroughly pillaged, 
and Bhima was sent to AhmadSbad where he was impaled. 

In 1480, the officers, fired of Mahmud’s ceaseless energy, con¬ 
spired to dethrone him and put his son on the throne. Mahmud 
Jearnt of this conspiracy at MustafabSd, where he spent a part of 
each year, and decided to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca. However, 
the courtiers, ashamed of their conduct, then begged Mahmud to 
change his decision and, after some parleys, it was decided that 
Mahmud should conquer Ch^mpaner which he had raided in 1474 
and collect enough money to defray his expenses for the voyage 
to Mecca. But Champaner was not attacked till A.D. 1482, when 
MaUk Siidha, a Gujaritl officer, plundered and laid it waste nearly 
to the walls of the fortress, slaying the inhabitants. As he was 
returning, Jayasunha,"*® the king of Champaner, attacked and slew 
him. recovered all his plundered booty, took two elephants and 
sacked and destroyed Easulabad where Malik Siidha had been the 
governor. Mahmud, on hearing of this defeat decided to atUck 
Chcmpaner and started towards it with his army on December 4, 
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After defeating the Chimpiner arnay Mahmud captured the 
town and besi^ed Pavigarh, the famous hiU-fortiess above Cham- 
paner, where the king had taken refuge. Mahmud plundered the 
whole country and, refusing repeated offers of submission by Eaja 
Jayasiihha, captured Pavagarh after a siege of twenty months 
(November, 14B4J. The women committed jaukor and most of the 
men feU fighting, but the unfortunate king of Champaner and hts 
minister were wounded and captured. According to Firishta, 
Mahmud asked the wounded Ea|a as to "Vhat could induce him to 
hold out so long, before so large a force. The Raja replied with 
undaunted firmness: T hold this territory by hereditary right, and 
being descended from a line of noble ancestors, have been taught 
to respect that name which they handed down to me. I determined, 
therefore, not to act in a way so as to disgrace my family.' 
Mahmud, admiring this spirited and manly conduct, ordered every 
attention to be paid to the Raja’s wants and comforts." After the 
Raja's wounds had healed, Mahmud tried to persuade h™ and his 
ministei' to embrace Islam. But the noble warriors were steadfast 
in their refusal, preferring death to abjirring their faith. At the 
end of five months Mahmud ordered them to be put to death. 
Jayasimha's son accepted Islam, and in the nesri reign became the 
Amir of Idar receiving the title of Kiaam-ul-Mulk. 

With the conquest of Champaner, which Mahmud renamed 
Muhammadabad, the kingdom of Gujarat reached its extreme 
limits till the conquest of Malwa. It seems that after the conquest 
of Champ^er, Mahmud received the sobriquet of Begarha, that is 
the conqueror of two forts, Gimar and Champaner, on the opposite 
sides of his kingdom. 

During the remaining twenty-five years of his reign (A.D. 1485- 
1511), Mahmud was engaged in several military operations. Of 
these one of the most important was directed against Bahadur Gilani, 
a noble of the BahmanT empire, who seiaed the whole of Konkan 
and not only committed various acts of piracy off the Gujarat 
coast for several years (1491-1494), but actually carried on depre¬ 
dations as far as Cambay and seized the island of MIhim. Mah¬ 
mud first attempted to send an army against GtlanI, which had to re¬ 
turn without fulfilling its task, as it was found that tn order to attack 
Gilini the Gujarat army would have to invade the Deccan. Mahmud, 
therefore, wrote to the Bahmani king reminding him of the claims 
which GujarSt had on the gratitude of his house and requesting Mah¬ 
mud Shah Bahmani to suppress the rebel. The Bahmani king in res¬ 
ponse to this sent an army against GUani, but it was not till 1494 
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that Gitani was defeated and si*'" and full reparations were made 
to Gujarat, 

But very soon Gujarat had to face a strong naval power nameljr, 
the Portuguese. By the discovery of the direct sea route they had 
been able to strike a blow against the lucrative trade which passed 
through Egypt and Red Sea to India, The port of Cambay was 
seriously affected, as the Portuguese were diverting the trade to 
Cochin where they bad erected a fort in 1506. Thus the Portu¬ 
guese incurred the hostility of all the Muslim powers on the 
Arabian Sea who now determined to oust them. So, after a pro¬ 
tracted negotiation, an Egyptian fleet was equipped at Suez and 
sent to India under the command of Amir Husain to join the 
Gujarat navy under the Turkish admiral, Malik Ayaa, 

The Portuguese admiral at this time in India was Francesco 
d’Almeida. He sent his gallant son, Don Lorenzo, in ISflS to explore 
the coast as far north as Gujarat. While Lorenzo was lying with 
a small squadron in the shelter of the harbour of Chaul near 
Bombay, news reached him that the Egyptian fleet had reached 
Diu and had been joined by Malik Ayiz. The combined fleet en¬ 
countered Lorenzo in the harbour off Chaul in January ISOB, After 
a fierce engagement the Portuguese were defeated and Lorenzo 
lost his life. 


To avenge this defeat and his son’s death, d’Almeida appear¬ 
ed the following year with a stronger force, and a decisive action 
was fought near the island of Diu in which the combined Muslim navy 
suffered a disastrous defeat. Mahm^ then attempted to restore 
peaceful relations with the Portuguese and sent an envoy for this 
purpose in September 1510. But presumably the Portuguese 
demanded some proof of Mahmud’s peaceful intentions, so when 
on November 25, 1510, the Portuguese captured Goa from the 
*Adil Shahi Sultans of Bijipur, Mahmud forthwith ended his alli¬ 
ance with Egypt and granted permission to the commander of the 
Egyptian fleet to return. He also released all the Portuguese 
prisoners captured at Chaul. 


In 1510, an embassy arrived from Ibrahim Lodi to congratu¬ 
late him on bis succ^s at Khandesh, where Mahmud had firmly 
established his suzerainty by a series of wars from 1500 as will 
^ related later. In 1511, a mission from Shah Ismail I Safavl of 
^rsia came, but it is said that Mahmud, who was a bigoted 
Sunni refused to receive the Persian ambassador. He was, how- 
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Mahnxud is usually regarded as the greatest Sultan of Gujarat. 
Ascending the throne at a very early age, he distinguished him' 
sell as much by his astute statesinaiLship as by his military skill. 
He was, however, a bigot like his predecessors and persecuted the 
Hindus. Though he gained great successes against unimportant 
and scattered Hindu chiefs, he signally failed against the Portu¬ 
guese and did not realize the menace the latter were to be to his 
descendants. 

Mahmud presented a striking appearance with a flowing 
beard that reached his waist, and his moustache was so long that 
he tied it over his head, which, according to some authorities 
gave rise to the sobriquet Beporhc, To satisfy his proverbially 
voracious appetite, he used to eat daily between ten to fifteen 
seers of food and, at night, placed another two pounds of rice on 
either side of his bed so that he might find something to eat on 
whichever side he awtoke from sleep. For breakfast he took a 
cup of honey, a cup of butter, and from 100 to 150 plsuitains. 

S. MUZAFFAH SHAH 11 (A.D. 1511-26} 

Mahmud was succeeded by his son Khalil Khan who adopted 
the title of Muzaffar Shah n. Soon after his accession, Muzaffar 
promised to interfere in the affairs of Malwa to install on the 
throne the fugitive prince Sahib Khan, the elder brother of the 
reigning Malwa king Mahmud II. But soon Sahib left Gujarat 
as he was implicated in a scandal in which the Persian ambassador 
was involved, and his brother Mahmud II appealed to Muzaffar 
for help against his domineering Hindu oflBcers. 

While Muzaffar was marching towards Malwa, news reached 
him that Bhlmasimha of idar had raided the whole country east 
of the Sabarmat! river and had defeated a Gujarat contingent. 
Muzaffar therefore marched against idar, defeated and drove 
Bhimasiriiha to the hills and reached his capital. liter Bhima 
purchased peace by paying a heavy indemnity. In A.D. 1515 
Bhlmasimha died and was succeeded by his son Bharmal'® 
Bhlmasimha had usurped the throne of his nephew Raima I who 
now went to Rana Sfinga of Mewar and appealed for help. Sanga 
thereupon sent his army to Idar and set up Raima! on the 
throne. Muzaffar then sent an army under Nizam-ul-Mulk which 
expelled Raima 1 and restored Bharmal but, while pursuing the 
defeated army in the bills, the Gujarat army suffered a disastrous 
defeat. Soon after Maharajja Saaga attacked Idar and restored 
Raimal.’’^ 
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Accor<iing to tbc noxt yoor M maffar seat on 

exp^tion against Rawal Udayasimha of Vaga^a to chastise him for 
having help^ Mah^raija S^ga. The Gujarat army, according to the 
same authority, won splendid victories in Diingarpur and Banswaro, 

During this time the Hindus under Medini Rai had flnniy 
taken the administration of Malwa under iheir control, and Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud n. unable to free himself from their iominan^. 
s^retly left Malwa and arrived at Gujarat. Muzaffar received 
^ cordiaUy and promised him help. Medici Rm went to Chitor 
o bring aid from Mahira^ Sariga, but during his absence the 
Gujarat army under Muzaffar captured MandQ and restored 
Mahmud on the throne. 

Accordmg to the Muslim sources, Mahara^ Sahga and Medinj 
terror-struck at the news of the fall of Mandu, turned and 
fled. But accordmg to the Rajput sources the Maharana, who had 
promised to march to the frontier of Malwa and to see that no 
harm w^ done to Medim Rai, decided after the fall of Mandu that 
nothm^ further could be done and returned to Chitor with Medini 
■ bestowed on Medini Rsi, who later fought 

against Babur, several parganas including Gagron and Chanderi ^8 

Sahga inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
Mahmud II of Malwa and a Gujarat contingent of 10,000 hmL 
and took the former captive. On hearing this, Muzaflar sent 
reinforcements to Malwa, but their service was not required for 
MUwa."^ generously rostoiad MahmM to tho 

Mubariz-ul^Mulk, who was sent by Muzaffar to relieve the Guia- 
rat army at Idar, had once spoken very disparagingly of the Mal^ 
r^ which was ^rted to the latter. It is said that to avenge 
^is insult the Maharfi^ marched on idar and occupied it the 
Mushm army having fled to Ahmadnagar. The Rajput army then 
Ahmadnagar, captured the city after a stiff Mht 
Mck^ It, and carried away its inhabitants aa prisonem.ie The 

prwe^ed further and captured Vadnagar but the 
citizens being mostly Brahmins, that city was spared Imm fl 

the Mahar^ led his army on to Visalnagar. Seated the gartT 
son. and plundered the town, after which he returned to Mlwar! 

^d sent it under Malik Ayaz to invade AvK 

^ by the ungrateful Mahmud II of Malwa besieged 
^ this place was included within the domains of the 
he abo arrived with his army. Some time later the 

ood .ho Moo.™ onnioo r,.irod .o their -liUtivoTpiX 
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Jt has been held on the basis of Muslim sourees that MahaiSna 
Sohga “would not venture within twenty miles of the Muslim 
camp, and sent agents to Malik Ayaz offering to pay tribute to 
Muzaffar H if he would raise the siege, hut Ms prayers were un¬ 
heeded.” Ultimately, according to the same authority, due to the 
apprehension on the part of Malik Ayaz, lest one of Ms lieutenants 
should gain the credit for victory, “he made peace with the Maha- 
ra^ja on his promising to pay tribute, to place a son at Muzaffar’s 
court as a hostage, to wait in person on the king, and to be obedi¬ 
ent to his orders,” But “Muzaffar was so deeply disappointed by 
this termination of a promising campaign that he would not see 
Malik Ayaz, and sent him straight back to Sorath.”®o The Rajput 
sources, on the other hand, claim that the joint Muslim army re¬ 
treated out of fear.®’ As Mahar^ia Sahga was strong enough to 
face Babur within about five years of ths incident, the version of 
the Muslim historians seems to be fanciful. Moreover, the Rajput 
version explains adequately the disgrace of Malik Ayaz, It may 
also be noted, that Bahadur, the son of Muzaffar, took refuge in 
C^Mtor when he fled from Gujarat. 

The rest of Muzaffar's reign was uneventful. In 1524 his 
second son Bahadur demanded equal allowance with his eldest 
brother Sikandar, the heir-designate. As this was not conceded 
Bahadur fled from Gujarat and sought refuge at Chitor where he 
was hospitably received. Later he went to Delhi and was most 
probably present at the battle of Plnipat (A.D, 1526). 

Muzaffar died on April 5, 1526, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Sikandar, 


B. KHAKDESH 

The principality of Khandesh was established by one Malik 
Raja, the son of Khan Jahan FarOqi, a nobleman who flourished 
in the time of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji and Muhammad T^ighluq. As 
Malik Raja claimed descent from Caliph ‘Umar Faruq, the 
dynasty is known as Faruqi. Malik Raja had in his youth attract¬ 
ed the notice of Piruz Tughluq during a chase where he was able 
to supply the hungry Sultan with, some food. As a reward the grate¬ 
ful monarch conferred on MaUk Raja the districts of Thalner and 
Kuronde situated on the borders of the Deccan/ 

Malik Raja took possession of Thalner in A.D. 1370 and soon 
after forced the Hindu king of Baglana to pay an annual tribute 
to the Sultin of Delhi. FErOz Tughluq was so pleased with the 
young officer that he honoured him with the title of Si pah Salar 
of Khandesh and raised him to the rank of a commander of three 
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thousand hotse. Within a few years the enterprising Sipah Salhr 
was able to muster twelve thousand horse and raise contributions 
from neighbouring Hindu kings. 

After the death of Firiiz Tughlu<i, Malik Raja seems to have 
declared his independence, and in order to strengthen his position^ 
entered into a matritnonial alliance with Malwa, his son Naslr Khan 
being married to the daughter of Sultan Dilavar Shah of Malwa. 
Soon after, Malik Raja, relying on the support of Dilavar, invaded 
Gujarat, but was forced to retreat and seek refuge in the fort of 
Thalner where he was closely besieged by Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat. 
Later, however, he was able to conclude peace with Muzaffar. 

The rest of his life Malik Raja spent in developing his kingdom. 
He became a disciple of saint Zain-ud-dln of Daulatabad from whom 
he received the “garb of desire and assent", which became an insignia 
of the chiefs of Khandesh. Shortly before his death which took place 
in A.D. 13^ he nominated his elder son Kasir Khan as His successor 
and gave him the robe, but bestowed on his younger son, Iftikhar,® 
the fort and district of Th^ner. 

Nasir Kh^ began his reign by treacherously capturing the 
strong fortress of Asir from its Hindu chieftain, for which he was 
warmly congratulated by the saint Zain^ud-dln who came up to the 
eastern bank of the Tlipti to see Kasir. As the saint refused to cross 
the river, a city was built there called Zainabad, while on the west¬ 
ern bank, where Nasir was camped, was constructed the more 
famous city of Burh^pur, named after another saint. Shaikh 
Burhln-ud-din. 

In 1417, Nasir was able to secure help from his brother-in-law 
Sult^ Hushang of MMwa, for an attack upon Thalner, his brother’s 
domain, Iftikhar remonstrated with his brother and then sought 
in vain the help of Ahmad Shah of Gujarat, Soon the fort of 
Thalner fell, and Nasir imprisoned Iftikhar. The combined Malwa 
and Khindesh army then invaded Gujarat and invested the fort of 
Sultanpur. This forced Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat to take prompt 
action. He collected a considerable army and marched south, which 
forced the Malwa general to flee with his contingent, and Nasir to 
retire to the fort of Thilner. Soon Nasir was reduced to such a 
state that he had to conclude peace, which was granted to him on 
his acknowledging the suzerainty of the Sultan of Gujarat, who 
bestowed on him the title of Khan, the white canopy and iarlet 
pavillion. As the descendants of Nasir always called themselves 
Khin, the country came to be known as Khandesh (country of the 
Khans). 
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A lew yeafs later Nasir formed a matrioionial alliance with 
Ahmad Sh^ Bahmani by marrying his daughter to latter's son "Ala- 
ud-din. Thus when, in 1^9, KanM (Krishna) ^ the king of Jhiliwar;^ 
Bed from Gujarat, as mentioned above, and arrived at Asir seek¬ 
ing help, Naslr^ afraid of Gujarat's power, sent K4nha with a letter 
to the Bahmani king^ Ahmad Shih Bahmani immediately took up 
Kanba's cause and helped him with a small force which ravaged 
Nandurbar, but soon after was severely defeated by the Gujarat 
army. To retrieve his honour, Ahmad Sbih Bahmani sent a larger 
force under the command of his son ^Ala-ud-din who was joined 
by bis father-m-law, Naslr. The allied army then marched on to 
Gujarat, but again suffered a defeatp The war between the Bah- 
manls and Gujarat continued for some time after this^ but Naslr took 
no further part in their ^juarreL 

In 1436, Nasir received complaints from his daughter that she 
was being ill treated by her husband ^Ala-ud-d£n, now the Bahmani 
king. Naslr thereupon suspended all friendly relations with the 
Deccan kingdom, and neixt year attacked it at the instance of the 
king of Gujarat. He Erst entered Berar, and exploiting the differ¬ 
ences that existed amongst the Deccanl nobles, gamed some notable 
successes and had the Ichutba read in his own name. But soon after 
he had to retire precipitately in face of a large Bahmani army under 
Mahk-ut^Tujjar. Naslr was pursued to Burbanpur, which was 
sacked by the Deccan army, and ultimately had to take refuge in 
his frontier fortress, Laling, and appealed to Gujarat and Malwa 
for help. But Malik-ut-Tuj j^p detonnined to attack him befo-re any 
outside help could arrive, pushed on by forced marches and reached 
Laling with only about three thousand men. Naslr, who had only 
about two thousand men with him, immediately attacked Malik-ut- 
Tujjar, but after a severe action was forced to retreat. He died a 
few days later (A.D. 1437). In spite of this reverse, Naslr Khan had 
been able to secure the position of his house and kingdom. He had 
wisely acknowledged the supremacy of Gujarat which saved his 
successors on several occasions. 

Nasir was succeeded by his son Mirin 'Adil Khin who souglxt 
the aid of Gujarat and Malwa. Shortly after a Gujarat army, arriv¬ 
ing at Sultanpur, compelled Malik-ubTujjar to raise the siege of 
Laling and retire to Deccan. After this, Mirln 'AdLl Khan reigned 
for about three years and was most probably assassinated in 
A.D. 1441. He was succeeded by his son Mirin Mubirak who reigned 
peacefully for sixteen years except for two campaigns against Bag- 
lana mentioned below, (p. 178). After his death in A,D* 1457, his 
eldest son "Adil Khan 11 came to the throne, and under him Khandesh 
attained greater prosperity than ever before. 
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*Adil Khan forced the Rajas of Goodwana and Garha-Mandla 
to ansknowledge fealty to him and freed his country from the depre^ 
dations of the Kolis and Bhlb. He also undertook considerable 
building activitiesj constructed the citadel of Burhanpur, and consi¬ 
derably strengthened the fortifications of Asir, It was in conse¬ 
quence of the great strength which be had acquired that he assumed 
the title of ShoM-.fharfcnnd (King of the Forest)a and. contrary to 
the practice of bis ancestors, not only withheld the annual tribute 
to the king of Gujarat, but openly declared that he owed no allow¬ 
ance to that monarch. As a result Mahmud Begarha of Gujarat 
marched into Khandesh with his army and forced ‘Adil to pay the 
arrears of tribute (A.D. 1498). Thereafter, till his death, five years 
later (April 8, 1503),* *Adil maintained friendly relations with 
Gujarat. 

‘Adil Khan died without any male issue, and was succeeded 
by bis younger brother, Daud. Daud fell completely under the con¬ 
trol of two brothers, Husain ^Ali and Yar ‘All, and appointed the 
former as the inoair with the title Hisam-ud-din. At the instigation 
of Hisem-ud-dm, Daud declared his intention of attacking Ahmad- 
nagar, whereupon Ahmad Nizam Sh^ invaded Khindesh, Daud 
then retired into the fort of Asir and solicited help from Sultan 
Naslr-ud-dln of Malwa. Na^-ud-dln sent him sufficient help to in¬ 
duce the N izam Shah! army to leave Khandesh, but Diud had to 
pay its price by having the Jehutbo to be read in the name of Nasir- 
ud-dln. His inglorious reign came to an end with his death in 
A.D. 1510. His son Ghazni Khan succeeded him but after two days 
was poisoned by Hisam-ud-dm, 

As Ghazni Khan had no near male relations, some of the nobles 
selected one ‘Alam Khan, a scion of the FariiqT dynasty then re¬ 
siding at Ahmadnagar, as the king of Khindesh. ‘Alam Khan was 
backed by Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar and ‘Imad-ud-Mulk 
of Berar, But ‘Adil, son of Hasan and grandson of Naslr Khan, 
also advanced his claim to the throne and was supported by his 
maternal grandfather Mahmud Begarha of Gujarat, ‘Alam received 
some help from Ahmadnagar and Berar but the Gujarat army was 
too powerful for him, so that he fied to Ahmadnagar. Mahmud there¬ 
upon placed ‘Adil on the throne of Khandesh with the title of A'zam 
Humayiin.® 

'Adil Khan HI had some trouble with his nobles. Early in his 
reign he was fared with the disafTection of Hisam-ud-din, one of the 
most powerful nobles. 'Adil Khan had him murdered by some as¬ 
sailants, but some time later he found that the two Gujarati officers, 
whom he had left in charge of the fort of Asir, had been conspiring 
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with Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar and the latter had actually arrived 
on the frontiers of Khandesh with ‘Alam Khan. 

‘Adil Khan immediately secured adequate help from his father- 
in-law, Muzaffar H of Gujarat, and Ahmad Nizam Shah 

retreated. 

In 1517, 'Adil Khan accompanied his father-in-law Muzafiar 
Shah to Malwa and distinguished himself in that campaign. The rest 
of his reign is uneventful. He died in 1520 and was succeeded by 
his son Miran Muhammad^ whose mother was the daughter of 
Muzafiar Shah and sister of Sahadur Shah of Gujarat* 

C. MALWA 

I. THE GHURI KINGS (A*D. 1401-35) 

The Sultanate of Malwa was established by DilSvar Khan 
Ghuri, of whose early history little is known. It appears that he 
was appointed governor of Malwa some time before A.D. 1390, either 
by Firuz Shah or bis successor, and managed to establish his autho¬ 
rity over the province, During Timur’s invasion of India, Sult^ 
Mahmud Tughluq first sought shelter with Muzafiar Shah of Gujarat, 
but not being received in the manner which the fugitive Sultan 
thought was his due, he left GoJ arat and went to Malwa where 
Dilavar received him with all marks of honour due to a sovereign. 
This disgusted Dilavar's son Alp Khan, who retired to Mindii and 
spent there the three years that Sultan Mahmud spent at Malwa. 
During this period Alp Khan laid the foundations of the fort of 
M^du which later became one of the strongest forts in Malwa. 

Sultan Mahmud Tughluq returned to Delhi in A.D, 1401, after 
the departure of Timur, and shortly after Dilavar, at the instance 
of his son Alp Khan, declared independence and assumed the para¬ 
phernalia of royalty- 

Dilavar Khan died in A.D. 1495,® and was succeeded by his son 
Alp Khan who assumed the title of Hushang Shah. There was a 
rumour that Hushang had poisoned his father, and Muzafiar Shah 
of Gujarat took this up as a pretext for launching an attack on 
Malwa. Hushang resisted bravely but was defeated and taken pri¬ 
soner. Muzafiar Shah then left his (Muzaffar's) brother Nusrat 
Khan as governor of MMwa and left for Gujarat taking Hushang 
away with him as a prisoner* 

Nusrat Khan’s rule, however, was so oppressive, that soon a 
rebellion broke out and he was obliged to leave Malwa* Hush^g 
thereupon petitioned Muzafiar Shah to send him to Malwa, which 
he promised to subjugate on behalf of Muzafiar. Muzafiar then sent 
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to Malwa an atmy under his grandson Ahmed Khan to restore 
HQshang. 

Ahmad easily overcame all opposition, and after occupying 
Dbar, then the capital of Malwa, restored Hushang on his throne 
and left for Gujarat. Some rebels, however, still held out at Mindu 
under their leader Musa Khan. But the rebellion seems to have 
served its purpose with the return of HQshang, and soon his cousin 
Malik Mughis Khaljl <ame out of Mandu and joined him. This dis¬ 
heartened Musa Khm who shortly after surrendered. Hushang 
then transferred the capital to Mandii and appointed Malik Mughis 
as his prime minister. 


In A,D. 1410-11 Sultan Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat died and was 
succeeded by his grandson Ahmad Shah, who was faced with u 
rebellion of his uncle. HQshang, as related above, sided with the 
rebels, but before he could join them, Ahmad had overawed his uncle 
with a show of force, and Hushang returned to Malwa without 
having accomplished anything. 

As Nizam-ud-din says, “the sweats of shame and repentance 
had not yet dried up on the forehead of Hushang, when he again 
attempted the same kind of nefarious deed,” that is, Invaded Gujarat, 
Ahmad was away in an expedition against the Hindu king of Jhai- 
aw'ar, but the news of Hiishang’s invasion forced him to return imme¬ 
diately and Hushang, receiving no help from the king of Jhalawar 
returned to his kingdom. 

But soon after his return he was invited by a confederacy of 
Hindu kings of Champaner, fJandod, and Idar to invade Gujarat, 
The Hindu cMeftains of Gujarat, oppressed by the bigoted Ahmad 
also promised help, particularly to lead him into Gujarat secretly 
by an unfrequented road. The plan, however, miscarried; Ahmad 
came to learn of the invasion and took energetic measures to oppose 
Hushang, who once more returned disappointed to Malwa He again 
mded Gujarat unsuccessfully in 1417 inaEiance with his brother-m- 
laWp Nasir Khan of Khandesh. 


Hushang appointed Mahmud Khan, the son of Malik Mughis 
Khaljl, as the partner of the latter in the administration of the eov 
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«« have gone to Orissa, disguised 

as a hoi^ealer with only a retinue of one thousand men He 
anally bro^ht some fine horses of a type which the king of Orissa 
Blmnudeva IV, pnzed very highly. As Bhinudeva came to 
the horses. Hushang captured him and forced him to give 
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seventy-five elephants. As a measure of further precaution, Hushang 
held captive the king of Orissa till he reached the border of his 
country. 

It was possibly during the return from this raid, that Hushang 
was severely beaten by AUad®, the Red^i king of Mjahmundiy. 
Allada's court-poet Kommana declares in the ^iiwwilosatn. that he 
(AUada) defeated the SultSn of DhSri in battle and caused his horses 
to be plundered.® 

Taking advantage of Hushang’s absence, Ahmad Shah of 
Gujarat invaded Malwa 1A.D. 1422) and te^iged Mandu. The 
rains, however, forced Ahmad to retire to Ujjaln so that on his re¬ 
turn Hushang was able to slip into his capital. Ahmad reopened 
his siege, but finding that success was not possible, returned to 
Sarangpur. Hushang also marched there, and for a period of about 
two and a half months the two armies faced each other without 
engaging in a general action. The advantage was with the MUwa 
army, and at last Ahmad began his retreat on March 17, 1422, and 
reached AhmadabSd on the following May 15. 

The year Hushang captured the town of Gagraun^* whence 
he proceeded to Gwalior and besoiged the fort. On receipt of this 
news. Mubarak Shah, the Sayyid king of Delhi, marched on GwaUor 
to relieve its Hindu chieftain, which forced Hushang to raise the 
siege. According to Yahya bin Ahmad, he was worsted in some 
desultory fighting near the Chamhal and ultimately extricated 
himself out of a difficult situation by paying a tribute to Mubarak 
Shah.* 

In 1428, Ahmad Shah Babmani attacked the Hindu king of 
Kherla,** who appealed to Hushang for help. Hushang responded 
with alacrity, and Ahmad Shah left Kherla on learning of the ap¬ 
proach of Hushang’s army. But Hushang, at the instance of the 
king of Kherla, pursued the retreating army for three days after 
which period the Pa h mam army turned round on him. In the action 
that followed, Hushang suffered a disastrous defeat and barely 
managed to escape. His wife was taken prisoner, but later returned 
to him by Ahmad Shah. 

In 1431, Hushang advanced to conquer KalpL But when he 
arrived near the place, news was brought to him that Sultan Ibrahim 
Sharqi was also coming with a large army to conquer Kalpi. Soon 
the two armies faced each other and a battle seemed imminent, 
when Ibrahim Shah retired to Jaunpur on receipt of the news that 
Mubarak Shah was marc hin g on Jaunpur. Hushang thereupon cap¬ 
tured Kalpi without any opposition, and returned to his capital after 
-appointing Qadir Khan as governor of the place. 
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On his way he came to leajti from bia officials that the Hindus, 
who lived near the Jatba hill had ravaged some towns and villages 
Md had taken shelter near the reservoir of Bhim. Prom the desciip- 
«on left by Nizam-ud-dm, it appears that this was the celebrated 
Bhojasigara built by the Param^ Emperor.® Hushang broke the 
dam of this huge lake which flooded the whole locality, and this pro¬ 
bably forced the people to surrender to him, though the king of Jatba 
managed ta escape. 


Shortly after Hushang died (July 6, 1435) and was succeeded hy 
to son Ghazni Khan under the name of Muhammad Shah, Though 
Ghazni had been nominated as the heir-apparent by his father a 
ni^ber of nobles espoused the cause of to younger brother ‘Usman 
Khan and Gha^ owed to throne to the powerful support of Malik 
Mugto, and the latt^*s son. Mahmud KhSn, into whose hands he 
left the achi^tration. He, however, put to death to three 
brothers and blinded his nephew and son-in-law, Nizam Khan and 

barbarity alienated the nobles,’ and 
M^an^ad Shah made matters worse by his slothful habits aggra¬ 
vated by contmuous drinking. As a result, Mahmud Khan became 
very {mwerf^ and began to scheme for usurping the throne, This 
SultSii by some of his friends, but he meraly 
led Mahmud to his harem, and there, in the presence of bis wife 
^hmuds sister, appealed to him to be faithful. MahmiJd swore 

but shortly afterwards contrived to murder the Sultan by 
putting poison in his wine. ^ 

thirteen, to the throne, but Mahmud easily overcame 
^ brother fled to Gujarat. Mahmud then 
off^^ the throne to his father, Malik Mughis, but as he declined 
honour, Mahmud proclaimed himself king on Mav 16 143fi a 
the royal line of the Ghuris was of L 


n. THE KHALJI DYNASTY 
1. MAHMUD SHAH (1436-69) 


hk lifeT Mahmud’s accession, an attempt was made on 

bis life by some nobles instigated by Ahmad Khin, a son of Hiishanff 
Mah^d pardoned the offenders and, on the advice of his father 
looted them suitable flefs. But they rebefled again when Al^ld 
Khan was ^isoned and other rebels defeated and pu^ish^ 
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by his father* gained some success. Ultimately a pestilence broke 
out in the Gujarat army, and Sultan Ahmad retired to his 
kingdom- 

Mahmud then turned to Chanderi where a rebel amir was hold¬ 
ing out. After a siege of eight months Chanderi was reduced, when 
new^ came that Dungar Sen, the chieftain of Gwalior, had besieged 
the city of Narwar J Mahmud retaliated by invadiiig and ravaging 
the territory of Gwalior and besieging that fortress, Diingar Sen 
was therefore obliged to raise the siege of Narwar and return to 
his territory, while Mahmud* his task accomplished, returned to 
Malwa. 

In 1440, Mahmud was invited by several nobles of Delhi to 
come and supplant the vreak Sayyid king Muhammad Shah, and be 
advanced towards Delhi with a large armyp His precipitate retreat, 
after an indecisive engagement, has been mentioned ahoveJ* Seve¬ 
ral reasotis have been advanced for this pusiHanimous conduct of 
Mahmud, but as Nizam-ud-din and FIrishta say, the retreat was most 
probably due to a rumour that -Ahmad* the king of Gujarat, was 
about to invade Malwa. 

Shortly after this expedition, Bilafainud led an army against 
Chi tor to chastise Mahar^na Kumbha for the support which he had 
extended to "Umar Khan, the son of Muhammad Shah Ghuri, Now, 
in the Ranapura temple inscription of Mahar&]>a Kumbha, dated 
V,S. 1496 (A.D, 1440)* it is claimed that he defeated the Mlechchha 
kings, and conquered, atnongst others, the fort of S^ahgapura, and 
that “his title as the Hindu Sultan was made known by the umbrella 
of royalty given (him) by the Sultan(s) protecting Gurjara and the 
territory of DMlli”,® The Muslim historians state that after ad¬ 
vancing into Chitor and defeating the troops in several 

engagements^ Mahmud sent an army under his father to reduce the 
territory in possession of the ^jputs near Mandasor which 
(Mandora), according to the inscription cited above, along with 
Sarahgapura, Nagapura (Hagaur), Gagaranara (Glgraun) etc. were 
conquered by the Mahara^. It seems probable, therefore, that 
Kumbha, after entering into friendly relations with the Sultans of 
Delhi and Gujarat, invaded Malwa and advanced up to Mandasor* 
possibly taking advantage of Mahmud's absence in his Delhi expe¬ 
dition, On his return, Mahmud adopted the same tactics that he 
had used against Dungar Sen, namely* advancing into the aggressor's 
territory to force him to retire from Milwa. From the account left 
by the Muslim historians it appears that Mahmud broke and dese¬ 
crated Hindu temples, and erected mosques in their places. He also 
took more heinous measures to outrage their sentiment.^ It is, how- 
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ever, apparent that Mahmud was obliged to return to M^wa without 
gainmg any success. 

While Mahmud was busy with the expedition against Mahara^ 
Kumbha, Sultan Mahmud Sharqi of Jaunpur invaded Kalpi, The 
causes of this invasion and its results have been narrated in conneC' 
tion with the history of Jaunpur. 

Shortly afterwards (A.D. 1444), Mahmud again invaded the 
Maharaja's dominion, this time with the object of capturing the fort 
of Mandalgarh. He was again unsuccessful and, after fighting an 
indecisive battle, had to retire. 


In 1450, GaugadSs, the Eaja of Champaner, sought Mahmud's 
help, in exchange of a monetary present, against Sultan Muhammad of 
Guja^t who was besieging Champaner. Mahmud ngTy»> to Gafi- 
gad^'s help, but had to retire without gaining success. Next year 
he again invaded GujaiSt and, after reaching Broach, was 
towards the capital, when he suffered a crushing defeat and h^'^ 
to fall back, leaving his baggage and eighty-one elephants behind 
him. Later, he sent his son Ghiyas-ud-din to raid Surat. 

^rM years later (A.D.1453), Mahmud again resolved to con¬ 
quer Rajputana. Before setting on the expedition, however, be 
entered into a treaty with Sultan Qutb-ud-din of Gujarat. It was 
setHed that the Gujarat army should plunder and ravage such part 
dominions as were contiguous to Gujarat, and Mahmud 
Shah should take possession of the country of Mewar and Ajmer 
and aU the neighbouring countries; and whenever necessary, either 
of the parties should not refuse to aid and help the other.’O 

Mahmud first invaded Haravati, modem Bundi, which at this 
time was a part of Kumbha’s kingdom." After subjugating Hara- 
vaU, Mahmud was incited to attack the Bahmani king by some dis- 
^tled Deccani nobles, but as he laid siege to the fort of M^iur 
he found himself opposed by a superior army and beat a hasty re- 


Soon after his return from the Deccan campaign 

Bagl^a for help against MubSrak 
of Kh^fteh^ who had invaded Baglana. Mahmud sent an army to 
Mubarak fled away after suffering a heavy defeat 
Mubarak attacked Baglana again next year, but again a Malwa 
a^y came to the rescue of the Raji, and Mubarak went back to 
his countty without tisldrig a battle. 

JUter this Mahmud advanced against Chitor. According to the 
Muslim historians Bfeharana Kumbha attempted to p^pitilte 
him by an indemnity, but as the coins bore the effigy of L Ma^ 
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Mahmud relumed to accept set about to ravage the country^ 
and sent an army to waste the district of Mandason The course 
of this campaign is described in great detail by the Muslim histo¬ 
rians, but it is apparent from their accounts that Mahmud failed 
to conquer any part of the MaMiaM's territory except A|mer. As 
noted elsewhere, (p. 162) a verse from the Cbitor Klrtistambba in¬ 
scription ekims that Mah^ina Kumbha defeated the kings of Gujarat 
and MMwa, On this Sir Woiseley Haig remarks: "'The more famous 
column of victory at Chitor is said to commemorate victories over 
Mahmud of Gujarlt and Mahmud of M^wa. If this is so it, "like 
some tall bully lifts its head and Ees',''^= It is therefore necessary 
to quote Ni£im-ud-din's version of the battle that took place as 
Mahmud^ after conquering Ajmer, turned towards Mandalgarh: 
"Konbha also sent out his army from the fort dividing it into three 
detachments. The division, which confronted Taj Khan, and that 
which was opposed to "All Khan, fought with arrows and lances and 
there was a great battle; and a large number of Mahmud Shah's 
troops were skin^ while an innumerable host of Hajputs became 
food for the sword..,. {At sunset) the two parties took up their 
quarters in their respective stations. In the morning the nmlrs and 
vazlTs collected in the royal pavilion* and submitted that as during 
that year the troops had been fighting repwited campaigns and the 
rainy season was near, it would be fitting and proper* it he would 
rest and repose for a few days in the capital city of ShadUbad, in 
order to repair the damage and injury to the army; and make after 
the rains, with a fully equipped army* a king-like attempt to cap¬ 
ture the fort. Sultan Mahmud returned and rested for some days+^^'^ 

This undoubtedly shows that Mahmud was worsted in the fight 
and was glad to retire on any pretext, and this was probably the 
occasion, as Col. Briggs pointed out, of the erection of the Kirlis- 
tambha, Mahmud again invaded Maharana Kumbha^s territory^ in 
1456 and 1458* hut though he was able to break a number of temples, 
he failed to gain any success. 

In September 1461 Mahmud invaded the Bahznani kingdom at the 
instigation of MaUk Nizam-ul-Mulk Ghuri.^^ On his way he made an 
attempt to conquer the fort of Aslr but ultimately finding the task to 
be impossiblei accepted the token submission of *Adii Khin of 
Khandesh. He then proceeded further and was soon confronted by the 
Bahtnan! army under the nominal command of the boy king Nizam 
Shih. In the battle that followed, the Bahmani army broke through 
the left wing of Mahmud's army and started to plunder the MMwa 
camp. Suddenly Mahmud, who was waiting with twelve thousand 
horsemen for such an opportunity* attacked the Bahmani soldiers 
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from their rear, and completely defeated them. The boy king Niiam 
Shah was removed in haste to joih his mother Malika-i-Jai^ at 
Bidar, from where they shifted to FSruz3bad, while Mahmud be¬ 
sieged the former city. In this predicament Malika-i'Jahan appeal- 
led to Mahmud Begarha of Gujarat for help, Mahmud Begwha soon 
arrived with an army of 80,000 horse, and Mahmud Gavan, the 
famous Bahmani minister, marched out by way of Bir and received 
reinforcement from Mahmud Begarha, Mahmud (of Malwa) found 
his line of retreat entirely cut off and was forced to fiee thro^h 
eastern Berar, followed by MahmOd Gavan. Soon Mahmud's flight 
became a rout and abandoning all his heavy baggage and 
elephants, which he blinded, he entered the Gond territory where 
many of his soldiers died of thirst and many were killed by 
marauders, 

A year after this disastrous defeat, Mahmud again set out to 
invade the Bahman! kingdom, which was during this period repeated¬ 
ly attacked by the king of Orissa. Mahmtid seems to have entered 
into an alliance with the latter, for on his way to the Deccan he 
received 530 d^ephants from the Orissa Mng. As he bad lost his 
elephants in the previous campaign, this present must have been 
very welcome to him. He also received at this time ftom Mustan jad 
Billah Yusuf, the Caliph, a robe of honour and a mandate conferring 
on him imperial dignity. The Caliphs during this period were 
nonentities, stUl the Muslim potentates of India attached great value 
to these recognitions. 

When Mahmud reached near Daulatabad, he heard that Mahmud 
Begarha was advancing against him. Mahmud therefore returned 
to Malwa after ravaging a few places on his way. 

Four years later (A.D. 1466) Mehmud sent a marauding expedi¬ 
tion under an officer to ravage Ellichpur. This expedition was 
successful and next year the Bahmani king concluded a treaty of 
jjeace, ceding Berar, as far as EUichpur to M^wa while, Mahmud 
on his part promised to respect the new frontier. The disputed 
territory of Kherla (Mahmudabad) was left to Malwa.Later, 
the governor of Kherla and the local Hindu chief rebelled but w’Cre 
crushed by Mahmud. Another rebellion broke out in A.D. 1468-9' 
fA.H. 873) in Kachwarah (Khajuraho?), but was put down, after 
which Mahmud built a fortress in the country. 

Later in the same year fA.H, 873) Buhlul Lodi sent Shatkhsada 
Muhammad Farmali and Kapur CMnd, the son of the Raji of 
Gwalior, as ambassadors to M^miid.'® Soon after, MahmQd started 
from Fath&bSd, where he had received the Delhi embassy, for his 
capital. Be died on the way In Mhy, 1469'.''^ 
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Mahmud w the most poweriul Sultw of MElwa, and though 
man y of his Campaigns ended in failure, he was able to increase 
his kingdom, which reached its greatest extent during his reign* 
In spite, however, of his almost continuous campaigns, he seems to 
have left behind a stable government which withstood even the 
vagaries of his successor. He was a great builder and erected a 
column to CMmuemoiiate his victory over Mahatana Kumbha. 
Mahmud was a pious Musuhnan, and introduced the lunar calendar 
in Malwa. But he was a bigot and not only loved to destroy the 
images and temples of the Hindus, but also outraged their religious 
sentiments in all possible ways. 

3. GHfy^S-UP-Dm fd-P. m9-150(i) 

Mahmud was succeeded by his eldest son Ghiyis-ud-din, who 
on his accession declared it to be his Arm policy to remain at peace 
with hig neighbours and en|oy the pleasures of life. So faithfully 
did he adhere to this policy that when Buhld Lodi raided Palam- 
pur, he was with great difiSculty recalled to a sense of duty by his 
ministers, and even then sent an army under some officers Instead 
of taking the field himself. He was a bigot like his father, but in 
some respects even surpassed him. Chatnpaner, attacked by Mahmud 
Begarha, turned to M3lwa for help, but he refused on the ground 
that it was unlawful for a Musulmin to help an infidel against 
Muaulmans. Thus be changed the traditional policy of the SulUns 
of Malwa and allowed the strong fort of Champaner to be annexed 
to Gujarat. 

In spite, however, of his declared policy of peace there are 
reasons to believe that he attacked Chitor twice and was twice 
defeated, as has been related in connection with the history of 
Mewar.'*® 

Ghiyas-ud-diu, at the beginning of his reign, entrusted the 
management of the State to his son Naslr-ud-din, and devoted all his 
timi» to the management of his harem, where he had collected 
more than 16,000 women. He was however of a deeply religious 
temperament, and, being gullible, fell a prey to tricksters. A man, 
who brought him the hoof of an ass and claimed that Jesus 
Christ rode the same animal when he entered Jerusalem, received 
S0,000 tOTilcas for the hoof, Three other persons sold for the 
same amount three more hoofs of a similar kind with the same 
story. Then a fifth man came to him with another hoof the 
saiue story, and the Sult^ paid him 50,000 tonkas for it. There¬ 
upon one of the royal attendants remarked that perhaps the ass of 
Jesus had five legs, to which the StUt^ replied that perhaps the 
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last vendor of the hoof was telling the trutbi while one of the 
others may have been wrong* 

As may be expected, the last days of Ghiyas-ud'din was em¬ 
bittered by a struggle for the throne between his two sons, Naslr- 
ud-din and ‘Ala-ud-dln, in which his favourite queen Khurshid 
espoused the cause of the latter. Kaslr-ud-din, however, emerged 
victorious, and ascended the throne on October 22, 1500. 'All-ud-din 
was exKuted and Khurshid committed to prison, but Ghiy^ud- 
flTn, then j^inkiTig to his grave, was left unmolested. Soon after 
Ghiyis-ud-din died (February 28, 1501) which gave rise to a 
rumour that he had been poisoned by bis son, 

3. NASIR-UD-DIN (A.D. 1500-1511) 

The be^ning of Naslr’s reign was troubled by the rebeUion 
of some of his nobles, who refused to acknowledge him as king. 
Naslr, however, was able to suppress the rebellions and, in A.D. 1503, 
headed a marauding expedition against Chitor. According to the 
Muslim historians he was bought off by Mahsu-ana Raimal, but 
according to the Rajput chronicles, the I^lwa army, which came 
to aid two Rajput traitors, suffered a disastrous defeat. 

Nasir-ud-din was a cruel man by nature, and this trait was 
aggravated by his intemperate habits. This disgusted bis nobles, 
some of whom instigated his son Shihab-ud-din to rebel. NaSir- 
ud-din, however, crushed the rebel forces and ShihSb-ud-dm fled to 
Chanderl. Though Nasir-ud-dIn forebore from taking extreme 
steps against his son who disregarded his call to submit to him, he 
nominated his younger son, A‘zam Humayfm, as his heir, and bestow¬ 
ed on him the title of Mahmud Shah. A few days later NasIr-ud-din 
died and immediately Mahmud Sh^ tl ascended the throne (May, 
2, 1511). On hearing of his father’s death, Shihab-ud-din made a 
bid for the throne, but was defeated and took shelter in the fortress 
of Aslr. 


4. MAHMOD SBAH U {A.D. 1511-1531) 

The main interest in the history of MHlwa during the reign of 
Mahmud II, is the clash between the Hindu and the Muslim nobles. 
As we shall see, the Hindus had become very powerful in Malwa, and 
Mahmud ultimately lost his throne by antagonizing them. 

It appears that the Hindus had been occupying high offices, at 
least in the revenue department, since the reign of Ghiyas^ud-dln. 
During the reign of NasIr-ud-dln one Basanta Rai became the toozir, 
and was confirmed in his post by Mahmud. According to Firishta^ 
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the Muslim omiTs became hostile to him lest he should become too 
powerful, while Nizam-ud-dm relates that he failed to Eoaiotam 
cordial relations with the army, and by bis bad manner and haughty 
temperament alienated the amirs and the sarddts. Therefore they 
one day murdered Basanta Rai and the Naqd-ud-Mulk, who also was 
a Hindu, fled into the Sultan’s harem for protection* The amirs 
then wrote to Mahmud justifying their conduct and demanded that 
the Naqd-ul'Mulk be surrendered to them. Mahmud acceded to this 
request, and the amirs expelled the Naqd-ul-Mulk* 

Mahmud then placed the government in the hands of Iqbal 
Khan and Mukhtass Khan, who were the leaders of the conspiracy 
to murder Basanta Rii. Soon, however, another noble, named 
Muhafiz Khan, poisoned the Sultan’s mind against Iqbal KhSn and 
Mukhtass Khan, and matters came to such a pass that they fled and 
sent for Shibab-ud-din. He eagerly started from Asir to contest the 
throne once more, but died on the way (July 29, loll). 

Iqbal Khan and Mukhtass Khan then sent the body of Shihab- 
ud-din to Mahmud for burial, and raised the former’s son (or adopted 
son) as a pretender under the title of Husbang Bhah. 

Mahmud performed dutifully the last rites of bis brother, but 
sent an army against Hushang which forced him to flee. In the mean¬ 
time, Muhafiz Khan, whom Mahmud had appointed WfiKtr, had 
grown too powerful, and the rebels Iqbal Kh^ and Mukhtass Khan 
appealed to Mahmud repenting for their past misdeeds and com- 
pl^ning against Muhafiz Khan. One day Muhafiz insolently pro¬ 
posed that Mahmud’s eldest brother Sahib Khan should be put to 
death, and Mahmud, in anger, struck the voa^r with the scabbard of 
his sword. The latter, making good his escape, raised a force and, 
releasing Sahib Khan from his prison, proclaimed him king* Show¬ 
ing great personal bravery Mahmud escaped from his capital to 
Ujjain to find that most of his nobles had deserted him. He, there¬ 
fore, turned for help to a Hindu officer, Medini RSi, who was 
apparently a man of outstanding ability with a large following* In 
the battle that ultimately took place, Medini Rai and his Rajputs 
routed Sahib Khan’s army and the latter escaped first to Gujarat, and 
then to Kawit, in the Deccan. 

Medini Rai now became the most powerful man in Malwa and 
induced the king to execute Afzal Khan and Iqb^ Khan. This led 
some Muslim officers to rebel, and recalling Sahib Khan to contest 
the throne once more, they appealed to Sikandar Lodi for help 
against a Sultan who had placed the government in the hands of 
the Hindus, Sikandar Lodi sent a contingent to help the rebellion, 
which at one time showed good prospects of success, l^e situation 
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for MahmCid wikS worsened by an invasion of Malwa by MuzaCfar II 
of Gujarit^ who was, however, reonlied to his own country by domes 
tic distiirbancea. The details of those difiScult tiiiies are given both 
fay Ni^Un-ud-din and Firishta from which it becomes apparent that 
it was the steadfast support which Mahmud received from Mediai 
Rai and his Hindu followers that enabled Mm to retain throne 
and eventually recover his kingdoiEL 

Later^ however^ at the instance of Medini Kai he punished many 
nobles, and as Nizam-ud-diti jHits it, “gradually things t*ainp to aucli 
a pass, that the dispositioa of Mahmud Shah turned from all the 
amirs, and in. fact from all Musaimans.” This alienated the MusDms 
from Mahmud, and the Muslins nobles began to leave Milwa. Medini 
Rai on his pert filled most of the offices with. hi<^ nominees, who 
Were all Hindus, and some of them adopted. Muslim mistresses, which 
gave the Muslims great offence. 


Ma^ud felt restive under the power of Medini Rai, and one 
day politely dismissed him, Medini Hai's followers first sent a mes- 
sage to the Sult^ asking what fault they had committed. They 
then met and prejmsed that Medini Rat’s son should be raised to the 
throne of Malwa. To this Medini Rli objected and said: “At the 
present moment, the Sultanate of M^wa is in reafity in onr posses¬ 
sion. If, however, Mahmud Shah does not remain as a buffer, Sultan 
MuzalTar Gujarati will come galloping along and seize the kingdom. 
Therefore, we should, in every way that may be possible, endeavour 
to please our master”. 


Medmi Rai went to the Sulton, and begged to be forgiven, and 
the Sultan directed that the former should reinstate the Muslim 
officials, forbid his men to interfere in state affairs, and ask them 
to return the MikuIuim women. Medini Rm agreed to all the condi¬ 
tions, but Salivahana, the mazir refused to obey the orders of the 
Sifiton in respect of his mistress, Mahmud, therefore, conspired 
With fais pereonal attendants, who were all Muslims, and the next 
day as Medini Rai and Salivahana stepped out of the palace they 
were attacked by the royal guards. Salivahana was killed on the 
spot, but Medini Rii, though wounded, managed to reach home. The 
infuriated followers of Medini Rai now attacked the Sultan who re¬ 
sisted them with great bravery and repulsed them. 


As soon as Medini Rai came to learn of this he stopped his fol¬ 
lowers. and sent a dutiful submission to the king, to which the latter 
also sent a gracious reply. So when Medini Rai’s wounds healed 
up, he began to attend the court regularly as before and nav his 
respects to the Sultan daily. But it appears that Mahmud bad not 
been able to check the hegemony of the Hindus, and finding hls^posi- 
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tioo unbearable, he one day escaped to Guiarit, accompanied by his 
favourite queen and a smgla servant (A.D. 1517). 

Mahmud was Cordially received by Muzaffar and soon a Gujarat 
army, led by the two kings, invaded Malwa and besieged Mandu. 
Medini Rai and his brother, Silhadi, went to Mahara^ Sanga to gain 
his help, leaving the affairs of Malwa in the hands o£ Medini Rai‘s 
son, Rai Rtbori, that is P^rithyiraja. Prithviraj^ defended the fort 
of M^du as long as possible, but uHiniately it fell to the invaders 
before Mahara^ Saiiga could arrive, and a large number of Hin d us 
were massacred. Musaffar then restored Mahmud to his throne and 
returned to Gujarat, leaving a contingent of Gujarat cavalry to help 
Mahmud. 

Though Mahmud had thus recovered hia capital, most of the 
strong paints and forts such as Chanderi, Kawun, Bbllsa, Raisen and 
Sarangpur were in the hands of Medini Rai's foUoweis. Mahmud 
therefore besieged the fort of Gagraun which was held by one Hema- 
karana, on behalf of Medini Rm. 

While this siege was in progress, Medini Rm advanced into 
Malwa with the army led by MaharS^w Sah^, and Mahmud, on 
hearing the news, hastily raised the siege and advanced towards the 
Rajput army, As Mahmud's army was resting after a day's march, 
tbe Mah^^a, without giving his troops any rest, suddenly attacked 
and routed the Malwa army. Mahmud fell wounded and was taken 
a prisoner. 

According to Rajput chronicles, Mahmud was taken to Cbitor, 
and was kept in honourable captivity for a period of several months. 
Nizam'Ud-din and Firishta, howeveTj relate that Mahmud was re¬ 
leased after he regained his health, and then the Malw^ returned 
to Chitor. But all the historians have praised highly this generous 
conduct of the great MahariJ^ Niz^-ud-dln says: “No act similar 
to this wonderful one is known up to the present day*’. 

Mahirina Sahga has been adversely criticized for what has been 
called his misplaced generosity. But it should be remembered that 
he annexed a part of Malwa, and Silhidt, a Hindu chief, became the 
independent ruler of the territory extending from Sarangpur to 
Bhn^ and Raisen. A Muslim noble, called Sikandar Khan, took 
possession of the territory near Satwas. Thus Mahmud was left 
practically powerless with a very small territory. 

However, Mahmud tried to regain bis lost position and managed 
to conquer Sarangpur from Silhadl. He sent a marauding expedi¬ 
tion to Chitor. and in retaliation Mah^oa Ratansimha advanced 
up to Ujjain, Fortunately for Mahmud, Sultin Bahidur of Gujarat 
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had coma near the M^wa frontier with his army to put down some 
local disturbance, and he induced the Mahara^ to return. 

Mahmud offended Bahadur Shah, the successor of Muzaffar II 
of Gujarat, by granting asylum to Bahadur's rival to the throne, 
Chand Khan, whose agents approached Babur to invade Gujarat. 
Sultan Bahadur therefore determined to chastise Mahmud. Alarmed 
at this invasion Mahmud called Silhadi and Mu'in Khan, son of 
Sikandar Kh^, to his aid, and bestowed several parganos on the 
former and the title of Masnad 'All and other honours on the latter. 
But they deserted Mahmud and Joined Bahadur, 

Mahmud then sent ambassadors to win over Bahadur, who 
wanted Mahmud to come and meet him. This, however, hlahmud 
steadfastly refused to do under various pretexts. Bahadur therefore 
continued his advance and Mahmud shut himself up in the fort of 
Mandu, determined, with a pathetic eagerness, to enjoy the last days 
of his hfe. 

The fort fell to Bahadur on May 25,1531,^^ and Mahmud was in¬ 
duced by his nobles to submit to Bahadur. Bahadur received him 
affably, but took serious offence at the harsh language used by 
Mahmud. Three days later, on a Friday, public prayers in Mgndii 
wei% read In Bahadur's name and next day Mahmud and his sons 
were put in chains and sent under an escort to be confined In Champa- 
ner. On the way the escort was attacked one night by some Bhils 
and Kolis, and Mahmud, roused by the tumult, broke his chains, but 
was overpowered by his guards who killed him lest he should 
escape. 

Bahadur’s main act after annexing MSlwa was to crush Silhadi, 
who had refused to part away with his Muslim mistress. Silhldi’s 
fort, Raisen, fell after a gallant fight, and his son and followers took 
shelter at Chitor. Bahadur then appointed Muslim nobles to various 
ofilces and returned to Gujarfit. For the duration of Bahadur’s reign 
Malwa remained a province of Gujarat. 

D. JAUNPUR 

The modem city of Jaunpur on the river Gumti, thirty-four miles 
north-west of Banaras, was founded by Firfiz Shah and remained 
the headquarters of the provincial government till 1394. According 
to Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, the contemporary historian, FirQz Shah halt¬ 
ed at Zafarabad in 1359 on his way to Bengal and impressed by the 
site of the present city where the road crossed the river, decided 
to build a town there to be called Jaunpur, after the name of his 
cousin Sultan Muhammad whose real name was Jauna.' 
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Cmmingbam was of tho opinion that there was an older Hindu 
city called Jamanpur on the Giimti, and Firuz Shah utilized the 
tnateriab from the buildings of this older town to lay the foundation 
of his new city. The Hindus of Jaunpur still call their city 
'Jamanpur'', and believe that the name is derived from the Sage 
Jamadagni. 

The founder of the Sultanate of Jaunpur was Malik Sarvar who 
is said to have begun his career as a slave of Sultan Muhammad 
(son of Firuz Tughluq). But he rose steadily till he became the 
tooztr in A.D, 1369 with the title of Khvaja Jahan. Sul tin Mahmud, 
the last Tughluq Mng, conleried on him the title of Malik-ush-Sharq 
(chief of the east) and appointed him governor of the eastern pro¬ 
vinces of the empire. 

The object in appointing the toozir as a governor was to sup¬ 
press the Hindu rebellions which had thrown the government of 
this part of the country into confusion. Malik Sarvar left Delhi for 
Jaunpur in A.D, 1394 and suppressed the rebels at Etawa, Koil 
and Kanauj, He then recovered from the rebels Awadh, Kanauj, 
Sandilai Dalmau, Bahraich, and Bihar, and repaired the forts which 
they had destroyed. Thus he consolidated his position, establisliing 
his hold over a vast territory comprising Awadh, and the Gangetic 
valley from Koil in the west to Bihar in the east. The ruler of 
Bengal is said to have sent him tributes, which bad been withheld 
from the weak government of Delhi. 

Malik Sarvar was for all practical purposes an independent 
king, though he abstained from assuming the paraphamelia of 
sovereignty. During the invasion of Timur he did not send any help 
to Delhi. He died in A.D, 1399 in the plentitude of his power, leaving 
behind a kingdom whkh stretched from Koil in the west to Tirhut 
and Bihar in the east. 

Malik San'ar, a eunuch, probably of Negro blood, was succeed¬ 
ed by his adopted son who assumed the title of Sultfin Mubarak 
Shah, His original name Qaranful (clove) seems to indicate that 
he was an African slave. Mub^ak issued coins and had the khtitbn 
read in his name. This provoked an attack on Jaunpur by Mallu 
Iqbal Kiiin, the powerful minister of Sultan Mahmud Tughluq 
(A.D. 1400). The two armies encamped on the two banks of the 
Ganga, but after a period of inactivity, the scarcity of provisions 
forced them to come to an understanding and the two armies re¬ 
turned to their respective capitals. Shortly after, Mubarak Sh^ 
died (A.D. 1402), and the amirs raised his brother Ibrihlm to the 
throne, under the title of Shams-ud-dXn Ibr^im. 
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Soon after his accession Ibiaiiim Shah was iacati with an inva¬ 
sion by Mall-U Iqbal and Mahmud TughJuq. Th® two baUigarents 
stood confronting each other on the opposite banks of the Qanga. 
Thenj as has been related above,® Sultan Mahmud, unable to bear 
the tutelage of IqbaL, escaped to Ibrahim Shah^s camp, and b^ng 
coldly received there, fled to Kanauj which he occupied. Iqb^ left 
for Delhi without fighting with Ibrahim Shah, who returned to 
Jaunpur. 

However, when aft^ the death of Iqbal, Sultftn Mahmud re¬ 
turned to Delhi (A.D. 1409), Ibrahim Sbah, after an initial l^ure 
re-annexed Kanauj alter a siege of four months (A.D. 14i07), He 
was then joined by several other nobles and made a bid for the con¬ 
quest of Delhi. Capturing Sambhal on his way, Ibra him arrived 
near Delhi, when news reached hira that Sultan Muzaffar Shah of 
Gujarat was sending an army to relieve Sultgn Mahmud. Ibrahim 
thereupon returned to Jaunpur and spent the next fourteen years 
there patronizing art and literature. During this period, he once 
resolved to invade Bengal from where complaints of the persecution 
of the Muslims by the Hindu HijS Gan^^a reached him. According 
to some accounts Ganesa had bis son converted to IsUm and IhrShlm 
was paciBed, while according to other accounts IbrShlm was 
defeated.^ 

In A.D. 1427, IbrShim attacked Bayana in an attempt to restore 
it to Muhammad Khan Auladi. He was opposed by Mubarak ShMi, 
the Sayyid king of Delhi, but after an indecisive battle, the two 
armies retired in good order (A.D, 1428), In A.D. X431, Ibrahim 
attempted to conquer Kalpl but was opposed by Suits n HQshang 
Ghuri of M^wa who also had the same objective/ Before any action 
took place, news came that Mubarak Shah, the Sayyid king of Delhi, 
was advancing towards Jaunpur. Thereupon Ibrahim returned, and 
KalpI fell into the hands of Hushang Ghuri. Nine years later Ibrahim 
died (A.D. 1440),'5 

During Ibrahim Sh^'s long reign of about forty years Jaunpur 
attained to the height of fame and prosperity. It also became a 
notable centre of learning, and books like the Hdshiah-t-Hmdl, the 
Hahr-uI-Maimodj, the Fatwa-i-Ibrdhim ShdhI, and the Jrshdd were 
written by renewned scholars including Qazi Shihab-ud-din, the 
great favourite of Sultan Ibrahim. His reign was also memorable 
for the architectural splendour of Jaunpur to which reference will 
be made later. 

Ibrahim Shah was succeeded by his eldest son Mahmud SbAh. 
It is related that Mahmud Shah set about invading Bengal where- 
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Upon the king of Bengal appealed to Shah Rukh the king of Irfin, 
through the Raja of Sialkot. Shah Rukh ordered Mahmud Shah to 
desist. Mahmud Shah obeyed the order of Shah Rukh, and instead 
of proceeding towards Bengal advanced towards KaIpL 

Sultan Hushang of MSlwa who, as noted above, had captured 
the district of KalpI, appointed one Qadir Khan as its governor. 
After HQshatig’s death, Qadir became more or less independent of 
Malwa. He was succeeded by his son Nasir, and Sultan Mahmud 
complained about Nasir’s outrageous conduct to Sultan Mahmud 
Khalji of Malwa. The charge against Nasir was ^*that be had 
destroyed the town of Shahpur which was larger and more populous 
than Kalpi, had banished Musalmans from their homes and had 
made over Musalmw women to Kojirs”. ^Hie basis for the last charge 
seems to be that the Muslim girls were handed over to the Hindus 
in order that they might be taught dancing. Kasir probably adopted 
harsh measures against the Muslims of Sh^pur as a punishment 
for some misdeeds, such as rebellion. The charges, however, 
were so grave, that Sultan Mahmud Khalji, who was then occupied 
elsewhere, gave Sultan Mahmud permission to chastise Kasir, and the 
Sultan of Jaunpur thereupon invaded Kalpi, lAter, however, Kasir 
obtained the protection of Mahmud Khalji, who proposed to the 
Sultan of Jaunpur that as Nasit had expressed his contrition he 
should be left in possession of Rath in the Kalpi district. As h'lahmud 
of Jaunpur rejected this proposal, Mahmud. Khalji marched against 
him (November, 1444} and fought an indecisive action near Itij. 
Eventually, through the mediation of a Muslim saint, peace was 
restored between Janupur and Malwa by the immediate cession 
Of Rath or Rohut to Naslr and a promise to restore Kalpi after four 
months within which period Mahmud Khalji was to retire to Mandu. 
By the end of the year the two Mahmuds returned to their respec¬ 
tive capitals and Kalpi was restored to Nasir, 

After this Mahmud suppressed a rebellion in Chunar and is 
said to have led a successful raid into Orissa.® In 1452, he advanced 
against Delhi, in response to an invitation by some recalcitrant 
nobles, to remove Buhlul Lodi, the Afghan, from the throne. The 
course of this war in which the Jaunpur army suffered defeat has 
already been narrated.^ Hostilities with Delhi again broke out when 
Buhlul Lodi forced the Elaja of Etawa to submission. As Mahmud 
claimed the allegiance of Etawa, he invaded the district to contest 
Bublul’s claim. After some desultory fighting, however, they came 
to terms, and a peace was concluded according to which the boundary 
between the two states was to remain as it had been during the 
reign of Mubarak Shah, and Buhlul was to be permitted to conquer 
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RhnTTicShiiH from its govemof who owed nominal allegiance to 
Jaunpur. 

Bui after Buhlul conquered Shamsabad and conferred it upon 
one Haja Karan, Mahmtid marched against Buhl^. As the Jaunpur 
army approached Shamsabad, it was attached by an advance guard 
of Buhlul under Qutb Khan Lodi. The attack failed and Qutb 
Khan was taken prisoner and sent to Jaunpur. But before any deci¬ 
sive action could take place, Mahmud died in A.D, 1457 and was 
succeeded by his son Bhlkan, who assumed the title of Muhammad 
Shah. 

Muhammad Sh^ acknowledged Buhlurs right to retain Sham' 
sihid and peace was restored. But as Buhlul was returning to 
Delhi he was reproached by his wife for leaving Qutb Kb^, her 
brother, a prisoner of Jaunpur. Buhlul thereupon turned back, and 
Muhammad also marched on Shamsabad, expelled Buhlul's nominee 
Raja K ar an, and restored the hef to its former Sharqi governor. His 
success attracted to his standard some powerful adherents, and 
Muh am mad reached the river Saraswati where some desultory fight¬ 
ing took place. But before any defusive action took place, dissen¬ 
sions broke out in the Jaunpur camp. 

Muhammad Shah was apprehensive lest one of his four 
brothers—^Hasan, Husain, JalM and Ibrahim—should be raised to the 
throne by the nobles. The prisoner Qutb Khan Lodi was also a 
source of danger, as his sister was prompting her husband Buhlul 
Lodi to attack Jaunpur and rescue her brother, Muhammad Shah 
therefore sent an order to one of his officers at Jaunpur to execute 
his brother Hasan and Qutb Khan Lodi. This order could not be 
carried out as Muhammad’s mother was keeping a strict watch on 
her son and Qutb Khan Lodi. 

Muhammad, therefore, requested his mother to join him in his 
camp on a specious plea and as soon as the dowager Queen left 
Jaunpur, Prince Hasan was executed. On hearing this, Muhammad's 
two other brothers, Husain Khin and Jalal Khan, who were in the 
camp, decided to revolt. Husain, seceding from the main army with 
30,000 cavalry and 1,000 elephants, joined fais mother at Kanauj, 
and was there proclaimed king under the title of Husain Shah, 

There were further defections in Muhammad’s army which 
forced him to retire, pursued by BuhliU up to Kanauj. Prom Kanauj 
Buhlul returned to Delhi, and Muhammad now found himseli oppos¬ 
ed by his brother Husain’s army. Most of his officers deserted him 
and he was kUled in the action that followed. 
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A four years’ truc^ was concluded in A.D, 145B between Buhlul 
and Husain, and Qutb was freed from captivity in exchange of 
Husain's brother, Jalil Kbin, who had been taken prisoner by 
Buhlul’s soldiers in a skirmish shortly after Husain’s departure. 

Husain then collected a large army and proceeded towards 
Orissa by way of Tirhut. He overran Tirhut and it is stated by the 
Muslim historians that the Rm of Orissa, frightened at his approach, 
hastened to secure peace by presenting thirty elephants and one 
hundred horses, besides other valuable materials. Husain accepted 
the presents and returned to Jaunpur, 

The king of Orissa during this raid was either Kapilendra 
<A.D, 143544671 or his son Purushottama {A.D. 1467-1497). Kapi- 
lendra was a very powerful king and it seems unlikely that Husain 
could induce him to submit. But the early part of Purushottama’s 
reign was troubled, as has been related elsewhere, and it is not un¬ 
likely that he should have purchased peace by surrendering some 
of bis elephants and horses.^ 

Husain then repaired the fort of Banaras and in the following 
year sent an army to besiege the fort of Gwalior. He failed to cap¬ 
ture the fort and had to return satisfied with a tribute. 

According to the Muslim chronicles, Jaunpur at this time pos¬ 
sessed probably the biggest army in India; in any case it was far 
superior, at least in number, to the army of Buhlul Lodi. The four 
years' truce with Delhi, concluded in A.D. 1458, had long ago ex¬ 
pired, and Husain was constantly urged by his wife Malika-i-Jahan, 
daughter of *Alam Shah, the last Sayyid king of Delhi, to conquer 
it from Buhlul. Husain therefore began to make preparations for 
the invasion of Delhi. 

When Buhlul realized that he might not be able to withstand 
a powerful Sharql attack led by Husain, he turned for help to 
Mahmud Khalji of Malwa and sent him two successive deputations 
in 1469. Mushtaql, Nizam-ud-din, Firishta and some other writers 
refer only to one deputation, but the contemporary biographer of 
the Sultan of Malwa has given a detailed account of two separate 
missions sent by Buhlul. The first, consisting of ShaikhzsSda 
Muhammad Farmali and Raizada Kapur Chand, son of Rai Kirit 
Singh of Gwalior, waited on Mahmud on February 21, 1469, and 
solicited his help against Husain’s aggression. Mahmud was willing 
to accede to their request but he expected a price for this help. In 
the meantime, Buhlul appears to have received alarming reports of 
Husain’s designs as he soon after sent another deputation which in¬ 
cluded Qutb Khan Lodi and Bai Kirat Singh which met Mahmud 
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on April 3, 1469. They were authoriaed to offer the cession of 
Bayana and a yearly levy of 6,006 men il Mahmud came personally 
with his armies to help Buhlul. The Khaljt Sultan accepted the 
arrangement hut he could not act up to it as he died only a month 
later on May 3, 1469.^ 

The Jaunpur army made triumphant progress end reached the 
suburbs of Delhi. BuhluI, despairing of success, offered terms agree¬ 
ing to cede the whole of his territory, retaining for himself only 
the city of Delhi and the tract of the country lying thirty-six miles 
aroimd it, which he would govern as Husain’s vassal But Husain 
rejected the terms, and Buhlul left the city with a small army and 
encamped on the banks of the Yamuna opposite his enemy’s army. 
Some time passed without any action; then one day, noticing that 
the Jaunpur army was off Its guard. Buhlul suddenly attacked it. 
The Jaunpur army fled practically without offering any resistance, 
and though Husain managed to escape, his family was captured. 
Buhlul, however, treated them with marked r^pect, and later seat 
them to Jaunpur. 

Husain thus lost the best chance he ever had of capturing Delhi. 
Next year he again attacked Delhi at the instigation of bis wife, 
hut was again defeated. Shortly after, Husain invaded Delhi for 
the third time, but was defeated by Buhlul at Sikhera, about twenty- 
five miles east of Delhi. 

Shortly after this, on the death of Husain's father-in-law, ‘Alam 
Shah, the last Sayyid king, who had retired to Badlim, Husain 
seized the di^rict dispossessing his brother-in-law. He also captured 
Sambhal from Buhlul’s governor IStar Khin Lodi, and took him 
prisoner. He then again marched on Delhi in March 1479. This time 
Husain suffered a total defeat and Buhlul Lodi conquered practically 
the whole of his kingdom. Husain retired to Bihar where he seems to 
have been left in occupation of a small territory yielding a revenue 
of five lakhs of rupees. According to Niztm-ud-dln, Buhlul, “acting 
in a spirit of generosity, did not interfere with hini“. But after 
Buhlul’s death, when Sikandar ascended the throne of Delhi, Husain 
induced Sikandar’s brother Barbak, the governor of Jaunpur, to re¬ 
bel, as has been narrated above. After Bikandar had conquered 
Jaunpur from Barbak, he proceeded against Husain as the latter 
was the instigator of troubles. The course of this campaign has been 
narrated above. Husain was unable to make any stand against 
Sikandar, who annexed his territory, Husain then fled to Bengal 
where he was granted asylum by Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Husain Shfih, 
There he passed his last days in obscurity. 
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E. BENGAL 


1. THE INDEPENDENT SULTANS 

The ad m i ni stratioti of Bengal had always been a serious problem 
of the Delhi Sultanate. Taking advantage of its remoteness from 
the capital and facilities for naval warfare, with which the Turks 
of upper India were unfamiliar, the governors of Bengal frequent¬ 
ly behaved as independent rulers, and not seldom openly defied 
the authority of Delhi. The last serious rebellion, that of Tughiil, 
was sternly repressed by Balban,'' hut the events following the death 
of that Sultan once more made Bengal an independent kingdom 
under his son Bughri Khan, who ruled at Lakhnawati (Muslim 
capital, Maldah district) under the style of Sultan Nasit-ud-dm. 
After the historic interview of Nasir-ud’-din and his son, Sultan 
Kaiqubad, mentioned above,® the independence of Bengal was 
tacitly recognized by the Delhi Sultanate. But the news of the 
tragic end of the House of Balban at Delhi gave a rude shock to the 
ease-loving Nasir-ud-dln who abdicated in favour of his son 
Rukn~ud-din Kaikaus in A.D. 1291.® The boy-king Kaikafig ruled 
over Bengal and Bihar and issued coins and inscriptions till at least 
A.D, 129S, He was succeeded, probably about A.D. 1301, by Shams- 
ud-dih flruz Shah who had wielded great power and authority during 
the reign of the ease-loving Bughra Khan, and after his death 
became the governor of Bihar, According to I bn Batutah, Fmiz Shah 
belonged to the House of Balban, and was the son of Narir-ud-din; 
but the absence of the usual phrase bin (son of) Sultan’ on 

the coins of Firfiz throws grave doubts on this daim. Nor is it 
known whether he peacefully occupied the throne after the death 
of Kaikaus, or secured it by violent means.-* 

During the reign of Rukn-ud-din Kalkg ua and Shams-ud-din 
Firuz, Muslim rule was extended to South and East Bengal, and 
important centres were established at Satgaon (Hughli district) and 
Sonargaon (Dacca district), Firuz extended his conquests across 
the Brahmaputra into the Sylhet district of Assam (now in Eastern 
Pakistan) and probably founded the city of Elruzol^d-Pandiia, the 
future capital of Bengal,** The reign of Shams-ud-dm Firiiz was 
disturbed by the rebelUon of his sons, Shihab-ud-din Bughdah and 
Ghiyas-ud-din Bahadur, who supplanted respectively the authority 
of their father at Lakhniwati and Sonargaon during the period 
710-714 A.H. (A,D. 131Q-14), Firuz recovered Lakhnlwati in 
A.D. 1315 but Shihab-ud-din was ruling there in A.D. 1317-18 while 
Ghiyas-ud-dIn disputed its sovereignty with his father during 
A.D. 1320-22. On the death of the latter in or shortly after A-D. 1322, 
Gbiyas-ud-dln Bahadur Shah probably murdered all his brothers 
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save Nasir-ud-dle Ibrahim and Shihab-ud'dinf and ruled both in 
Lakhnawati and Sonargaon. 

According to Ibn Batutah, some oi the andrs who rebelled 
against Prince Jauna (Muhammad bin Tughluq) during the siege of 
Warangal took shelter with Shams-ud-din Flruz Shah. After his 
death his son Shihab-ud-din succeeded him but bis youngest brother 
Ghiyas-ud-din Bahadur Burn (black) defeated him, seized the throne 
anH killed most of his brothers. Two of these, Shibib-ud-din and 
Nasir-uddin, fled to the Emperor Ghiyas^ud-din Tughluq who 
marched with them against the usurper Gbiyas-ud-din.B How far 
this account is true, cannot be determined, as it is not corroborated 
by any other source. According to Baraiu, “certain noblemen came 
from Lakhnawati complaining of the oppressive laws under which 
they were suffering, and informed the Sultan of the distress and 
tyranny under which they and other Musuhnans laboured.” So Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq resolved to march against Lakhnawati.^ 

In any event, Sultan Ghijras-ud-dln Tughluq now decided to re- 
assert his authority over Bengal. He left Delhi at the beginning of 
A.D, 1324 and was joined at l^hut by Na^-uddin Ibrahim, son of 
Shams-uddln Flruz Shah. Ibrahim is referred to as the “ruler oi 
Lakhnawati”, both by BaranS and ‘Isami, but whether he was ever 
actually in possession of the capital dty or was a mere rival claimant 
to the throne, it Is not easy to determine. In any case Lakhnawati 
was not under his control at the time. The Sultan sent NaSr-ud-din 
with his adopted son and best general Bahram Kh^, altos Tatar 
Khan, at the head of a select body of troops. When the imperial 
troops reached the neighbourhood of Lakhnawati, Bahadur came 
out of the town and a severe fight ensued. Bahadur, being defeated, 
fled away, but was taken prisoner. Tughluq Shah confirmed 
Sultan Nasir-uddin in the government of North Bengal with its 
capital at Lakhnawati. Eastern Bengal and Southern Bengal, with 
capitals respectively at Sonargaon and Satgaon, were annexed to the 
empire and Bahram Khan was appointed to govern them. Baliadur 
was taken captive to Delhi. 

The tragic death of Emperor Gbiy^uddin at the end of his 
return journey from Bengal and the accession of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq have been mentioned above. Sultan Naslr-uddin Ibrahim, 
as a loyal vassal of Delhi, issued coins in the names of himself and 
the Emperor of Delhi till 726 A.H. (A.D. 1325'26), when Muhammad 
Tughluq appointed Qadr Khan feudatory of Lakhnawati.'' Though 
nominally subordinate to Sultan Nasir-ud-dln, Qadr was the de 
facto ruler, directly responsible to the Emperor. This policy of 
"checks and balances” was also adopted in Eastern Bengal by 
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Mubammad bin Tugbliiq, He released Bahadur and sent him back 
to Sonargaon as its vassal king, to rule the country in co-operation 
with Bahiam Khan as the Emperor^s own representative. Satgion 
was placed under ‘Izz-ud-din Yahya who was created A’zam-ul* 
Mulk. 

Sultan Naslr-ud-din Ibrahim is known to have accompanied 
Muhammad bin Tughluq when the latter proceeded against the 
rebel Kishlu Khan. But Nasir“ud*din’s name was omitted from the 
coins after A.H. 726 (A.D. 1325-26), This was virtually a deposi¬ 
tion, but Nasir-ud-din was allowed to retain his title of Sultan. 

The other nominal Sultan, Gbiyas-ud-dln Bahadur Shah of 
Sonarg^n, played a more important role. For about three years, 
until 728 AJi- (A,D. 1327-28), be issued coins in the joint names 
of himself and Muhammad bin Tughluq and pulled on well with 
the imperial general Bahram Khan. It was during this period that 
the Muslim empire was extended beyond the Meghna river and the 
territory represented by modem Tripuri state (Tippei^) and 
Chittagong district was conquered and annexed to the Delhi 
Sultanate. 

But Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din Bahadur Shah was evidently made 
of sterner stuff than his brother Naslr-ud-din, and was xmwilling to 
play the second fiddle like him- The virtual deposition of the latter 
probably also urged him to make a bold bid for independence. 
According to ‘Isimi, he rebelled, but was defeated by BahrSm Khan 

fell a captive in his hands. Bahram killed him, flayed his skin 
and sent it to the Emperor. Muhammad bin Tughluq, who received 
it shortly after the suppression of the revolt of Kishlu Khan. 
According to Ibn Batutah, Ghiy^ud-din was released by Muhammad 
bin Tughluq on certain conditions, one of which was that GMyas-ud- 
din’s aon should be sent as hostage to the Emperor. As this 
promise was not fulfilled, the Emperor sent troops against him. This 
took place, according to Ibn Batutah. before Kishlu’s rebellion.® 

For ten years after the death of Bahadur, Ben|^ remained a 
quiet province under the Delhi Sultanate, its three well-defined 
regions of lAkhnawatl, Sonargaon and Satgaon being ruled 
respectively by Qadr Khan, Bahram Kh^, alias Tat^ KhAn, and 
‘Izz-ud-din Yahya. 

2. FAKHR-VD-DIN MUBARAK SHAH 

On the death of Bahram Khan, the governor of Sonargaon, in 
738 A.H. (A.D. 1337-8) his silnh-dor (armour-hearer) and right-hand 
man, Fakhr-ud-din, assumed the government. But before any new 
governor was appointed by the Sultan, he rebelled and declared 
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hirng^lf king under the title of Sultan Fakhr-ud'^lm Mubarak Shah 
(738 He signified hia independence by assuming royal 

titles and such boastful epithets as “Yamin-Khalifa-i-Allah'* (Right- 
hand of the Vicegerent of God) and ''Nash^-i-Amlr-ul-Mu'minin'' 
(Assistant of the Commander of the Faithful). Hiis bold assumption 
of independence could not be ignored by Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq who directed the governors of Kara^ Lakhnawati and Sat" 
gaon to undertake a joint campaign against the rebel Fakhr-ud-dm. 
The combined army marched to Son^gion and expelled Fakhr-ud- 
din. Shortly after, the governors of KaiS and SatgSon went to 
their headquarters, leaving Qadr Khan, the governor of Lakhnawati, 
in possession of the capital city of Sonargarm. Qadr Khan*s refusal 
to share the captured booty with his soldiers by giving them their 
legitimate share created great disaffectioti among them. The fugi¬ 
tive Fkhr-ud-din had in the meantime gathered round him a large 
number of soldiers. He carried on secret negotiations with the dis¬ 
contented soldiers of Qadr KhSn who openly rebelled and murdered 
him. Thereupon Fakhr-ud-din recovexed Sonarg^n without any 
difficulty. 

Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq was now fully occupied with 
the numerous rebellions that had broken out in various parts of the 
empire. Fakhr-ud-din took full advantage of this opportunity and 
sent an army under a phulam of his, Mukhlis, to occupy Liakhna- 
wati. But *Ali Mubarak, the paymaster of Qadr Khan's army, kiU ed 
Mukhlis and established his authority at LakhnawaU, Although he 
was not formally appointed governor by the Sultan, he kept up 
for some time the pretence of vassalage to the court of Elelhi by 
making humble representations. But as soon as he felt seciue of his 
posidoti, he threw away the mask and asserted his independence. 
He ascended the throne about AJ3. 1340 tmder the title of ‘Ala-ud-din 
*Ali Shah and ruled till AJO. 1345 when be was overthrown by 
Shams-ud-din Ilyas Shah. 

Fakhr-ud-din carried on Intermittent fights with the ruler of 
Lakhniwati, but could not achieve any success. But this failure did 
not in any way affect his position in Eastern Bengal. Here he ruled 
in peace and set up a stable administration, to which reference is 
made hy Ibn Batutah who visited his kingdom in A.D. 1346 and has 
left a glowing account of its prosperity. 

Fakhr—ud^din died in 750 A.H^. (A.H. 1348-50) and was succeed¬ 
ed most probably by his son Bditiyar-ud-dln Ghazi Shah. He reigned 
lor three years when East Bengal was conquered by Shams-ud-din 
Ilyas Shab.''‘* 
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3. ILYAS SHAH (AJ>. 1339-1359) 

While Fakbr-ud-diD and "Ala-ud-din *Ali Sh^ were niling res¬ 
pectively at Sonargaon and Lakhnawatl, a new figure appeared on 
the political stage. This was an officer (but according to the 
the foster-brother) of 'AH Shah. Nothing is known of Ms 
early career save that he was a servant of Qadr Khan who address* 
ed him as brother/^* but he issued coins in 740 A.H. (A.D. 1339- 
40) As *Ala-ud-din *A1I Sh^ of Lakhnawati issued coins till 743 
A.H. and Fakhr-ud-din and his son ruled in Sonirgaon from A D. 
1339 to 1352, it is very likely that Ilyas Sh^ first established his 
authority at Satgaon^* (753 A.HO- In any case Ilyis made himself 
master of Lakhnawat! some time about 746 A_H. (A D. 1345 - 6 ), and 
assumed the title of Shams-ud-din Dyas Sh^. 

The accession of Shams-ud-dln Dyas Sh^ to the throne of 
Liakhnawat! opened a new chapter in the history of Bengal. He 
founded a dynasty of able and vigorous kings who won military 
glory and revived Bengal's contact with the outside world. He 
achieved the political unity of Bengal and carried his victorious 
arms far outside the boundaries of Bengal. He overran Tirbut and 
made a bold thrust across the inhoapitable region of Terai into the 
fastness of Nep^, which was yet untrodden by Muslim soldiers. He 
advanced as far as the capital KSthmandUp destroyed the holy temple 
of Svayambhungtha and returned with a rich booty. The invasion^ 
which was of the nature of a plundering raid, took place in A.D. 1356 
and the NepSlis claim to have defeated the Muslim invader.'*^ 

ITie Sultan next turned his attention to Orissa. The Gahga kings 
had often invaded Bengal during the preceding century and were 
still in possession csf a part of Western Bengal. But the ruling king 
of Orissa, Bhinudeva 11, was weak, and Ilyas advanced through Jai¬ 
pur and Katak as far as the Chilka lake. He despoiled the temples 
of Orissa and returned with a rich booty including 44 elephants. 
Finally he led a campaign against Eastern Bengal He defeated 
Ikhtiyar-ud-din Ghi^ Sb^. the ruler of Sonargton, and annexed his 
dominions in 753 A,H. (A.D. 1352-3), as mentioned above. 

But the Sult^ was soon to meet a formidable enemy. SulUn 
Flniz Shah^ who had succeeded Muhammad Tughluq on the throne 
of Delhi in AT)* 1351, naturally viewed with great concem the rise 
of a powerful independent kingdom in Bengal and decided to over¬ 
throw it. Within a year or two of his accession he equipped a 
powerful army and led it in person against Bengal.^-* He marched 
through Awadh and took with him a number of boats to facilitate 
the crossing of the many streams that lay on the way. SultSn Tlyas 
boldly faced the danger. His flotilla disputed the passage of the im- 
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pedal army at impiortant ferries across the Sarayii and the Gandak 
and retreated according to plan to the jtmttion of the Kiisl and the 
Ganga. F^ruz was unable to eroas the rivers In the face of the rfr- 
solute stand made by the Bengal flotilla, and therefore made an out¬ 
flanking movement. He marched northward along the Kuai as far 
as the foothllb to a place called Jiaran. With the help of the local 
Raja he could easily ford the Kusi which was very narrow at this 
point. The imperial army then marehed direct to Pandua (or 
FirQzabad), the capital city* about eleven miles from the modem 
English Bazar (Maldah District). Ilyas, unable to resist the enemy 
in the open fields evacuated PSndua and took shelter in the fortress 
city of Ekdala. Sultan Firuz occupied Pandua without any oppo¬ 
sition and then attempted to win the sympathy of the local people 
by issuing a proclamation.He promised complete security of 
life and property to the inhabitants of Pandua, and having declared 
Ily^ Shih a rebel and an impious Muslim called upon the people to 
disown him as their Sultan. He made very tempting offers to those 
who would desert the cause of Ilyas. To the captains of poifcs (in¬ 
fantry) he promised double their allowance on jolnmg with their 
full quota of contingents; to the land-owners, remission of the cur¬ 
rent year's revenue and other pecuniary advantages; and to the Mus¬ 
lim theologians, increased land-grants and stipends. But this appeal 
having produced no effect, Sult^ Fimz marched to Ekdala. This 
city, of which no vestiges remain today, was situated in a loop formed 
by the rivers Baliya and Chiramati, two tributaries of the Maha- 
nanda, m the Dhanjar parpuna of the Dinajpur District. Inside 
this watery harrier were built a cantonment and a royal villa with 
space for large settlements. The whole area was girt hy a massive 
rampart made of adhesive clay, peculiar to the locality, surrounded 
by a moat, sixty feet wide. *Afif calls it an island {jaztra-i- Ekdala) 
on account of its being surrounded by water on all sides. 

Unable to take the fort by assault, Sultan Flruz completely 
blockaded it in order to starve Ilyas to submission. There were 
sporadic fighting and skirmishes without any effect on eitlier party. 
After the siege had continued for about two months, there were indi¬ 
cations of the approach of the rainy season, and StUtan Firuz decided 
to raise the siege and return to Delhi. But before doing so he sent 
some spies disguised as Qalandar monks into the fort of Ekdila who 
assured Ily^ Shah that the besieging army was in acute distress. So 
when one day Sultan Firuz raised the siege and his army began to 
march away, Ily^ threw off aU caution and pursued the imperial 
troops with his entire army. 

Sultan Firuz, however, was marching in perfect order in antici¬ 
pation of the enemy and as they came in sight, he swung round, with 
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his army drawn up in good battle order, Thus Ilyas Shah could not 
avoid an engagement and a violent contest followed. The imperial 
troops hurled back the Bengalis repeatedly as they surged forward, 
and before the sun had set, the Bengalis were seen fleeing away from 
the battlefield in confusion and disorder. The battle thus ended in 
the discomfiture of the Bengalis. 

The court-historians, as usual, magnify the success of imperial 
arms. According to ‘Afif, “after much fighting and slaughter, Shams- 

ud-din retreated and fled towards his own city...... Forty- 

eight elephants were taken, and three were slain. The king of 
Bengal, out of all his enormous force, fled with only seven horsemen, 
and his whole army was scattered*’. According to Yahya, Ilyas fled 
without any fight and a large number of his soldiers was killed. Later 
writers have followed suit. But such a view is hardly compatible 
with the events that followed. According to ‘Afif, Firuz proceeded 
after his victory to Bkdala and again besieged the town. Thereupon 
"all the ladies and respectable women went to the top of the fort, and 
when they saw him they uncovered their heads, and in their distress 
made great lamentation”, Firuz, moved by thb spectacle, decided 
not “to storm the fort, put more Musulnaans to the sword, and ex¬ 
pose honorable women to ignominy". “Utar KbAn repeatedly 
urged the Sultan to retain the territory he had conquered, but the 
Sultan was averse to annexation”. Having decided to quit Bengal, 
the Sul tin gave an order “for collecting the heads of the slain Ben¬ 
galis, and a silver funfca was offered for every head ...The 

heads were counted and amounted to rather more than 180,000 for 
the battle had raged for a whole day over an extent of seven fcos.. 

..The Sultan then turned with his army and march¬ 
ed quickly towards Delhi,” ‘Afif further observes; “The rains having 
commenced, Firuz Shah had to abandon the investment, came to 
terms with Ilyas and retired towards his own dominions by the 
Manikpur ferry”. This is repeated by NizAm-ud-din and Badaum. 
Yahya simply says that “the Sultan halted there (battlefield) for two 
days, and on the third day he made his way to Delhi.”’'® 

The terms of the peace are not stated, but it is obvious that 
Shams-ud-din continued to rule as an independent king, even though 
the court historians refer to him as paying tribute. The true posi¬ 
tion may be gathered from the following statement of Nizam-ud-din: 
"The same year (757 AH.) Ilyas HSJI sent fitting tribute, and became 
the recipient of imperial favour. At this time the entire country 
of Hindustan was in the possession of the Sultfln except IiakhnSutl 
and the Dakhin; since the death of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq Shah, 
Sultan Shams-ud-dm Ilyas HajI was in possession of the former..., 

As a matter of fact, almost every year after the return of Firuz from 
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Ben^l, “plerupotentiaries from H&il of Lakhnawati with 

valuable presents" carr.e to Delhi. “They became recipient of ex¬ 
cessive favours and endless affections". Such exchanges of presents 
and tokens of goodwill, as obtain only between two sovereigns, con¬ 
tinued till the death of Shams-ud-din Ilyas, and leave no doubt that 
the ruler of Bengal was recognised by Flruz as an independent sove¬ 
reign. They also indirectly prove that the campaign of FirOz in 
Bengal, which probably lasted for about two years from November 
1353 to September 1355, was a failure. The thinly veiled pretext of 
the court historians to explain the retreat of the Sultan is not likely 
to deceive anybody. 

HySs Shah's successful challenge to the authority of the Sultin 
of Delhi sheds lustre on his reign. As soon as Ftruz turned his back 
he re-occupied his capital city Pandua and re-established kis autho¬ 
rity as far as the banks of the KusL He may justly be said to have 
inaugurated a glorious period in the history of Bengal. Towards 
the close of his reign he added one more laurel to hb crown hy lead¬ 
ing a successful campaign against Kamrup to which a detailed refer¬ 
ence will be made in Chapter XilJ-D, 

Hardly anything b known of the character and personality of 
Dy^ Shah. The Riyaz calls him Bhangro i,e. a smoker of Bh^ng, a 
popular narcotic generally indulged in by lower classes in Bengal, 
It is, however, diffcult to accept the casual opinion expressed by such 
a late authority. According to 'Afif, Ily^ suffered from leprosy for 
which he visited the tomb of Salar Mas'ud Ghazi and rubbed the dust 
of the place on hb body. *AfIf was not very kindly dbposed towards 
the enemy of his patron, and his statement is therefore not above 
suspicion. The death of Sult^ Shams-ud-din Ilyas Shah probably 
took place in 760 A.H. (A.D, 1358-9), 

Ziy£-ud-dln Barani has painted the personal character and ad- 
minbtration of DySs in the blackest hue, It b obvious that he has 
taken his cue from, and sometimes even reproduced verbatim, the 
proclamation issued by Sultan Firuz to justify his campaign against 
Ilyas. According to thb proclamation, Ilyas was guilty of oppression 
and highhandedness upon the people of Lakhnawati and Tirhut 
(Barani adds: both Hindus and Muslims), shed unnecessary blood, 
oven of women, levied illegal cesses etc., so much so that there was 
no security of life and property, no safety for honour and chastity. 
Barani repeats aU thb and adds that Ilyas brought ruin upon Bengal 
and destroyed many MusUm cities; he was both tyrannical and 
treacherous.’'^ 

These views were undoubtedly propagated hy the Delhi court 
in order to justify the invasion of a Muslim kingdom by Rruz. But 
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war propaganda cannot ba regarded as historical truU) without 
corroboration from independent sources. Suck corroboration is, bow- 
entirely lacking. On the other hand, the proclamation, which 
held out tempting rewards to those Bengalis who would desert the 
cause of Oyas and join the Sultan, fell flat upon the people of Bengal 
who were undoubtedly the worst sufferers from the tyranny of Ilyas 
if the allegations against him had any basis in fact. It is ther^ 
fore unreasonable to accept the accusation against IlySs, although it 
has the authority of the great historian of the period. 

4. SULTAN SlKAflDAR 

Hyas Shah was succeeded by his son Sikandar. The most 
memorable event of his reign was another invasion of Bengal by 
Sultin Firuz, The first campaign of the Sultan was a failure^ for 
though he gained possession of Bihar he had to acknowledge by a 
treaty the right of the Sultan of Bengal to rule independently the 
rest of his possessions. It is very uncertain whether, left to him¬ 
self he would have sought to disturb this arrangement for he 
maintained very cordial relations with Ilyas as mentioned above. 
But an unexpected event in A D. 1357 induced him to make one 
further attempt to re-establish the authority of Delhi over Beng^. 
Zafar Khan Firs, a Persian nobleman and son-in-law of Sultan 
Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah of SonargSon, left that pteee after its 
conquest by Ilyas Shah, and having reached Tattah in Sind by a voy¬ 
age round the coast, ultimately went overland to Delhi. Sultan 
Firuz received him cordially and assigned him a palace and a suitable 
aUowance for his stay in Delhi. He is also said to have been appoint¬ 
ed naib-mnzTr., Either at his instigation, or encouraged by the pros¬ 
pect of help which could be rendered by a member of the old ruling 
family, Firuz conceived the idea of recovering Bengal The death 
of Ilyas Shah appeared to him to be a suitable opportunity to carry 
out his plan. He repudiated the treaty with Ilyas Shah on the 
ground that Sikandar was disloyal and had violated the treaty con¬ 
cluded by his father, declared Zafar Khan as the legitimate ruler 
of Bengal, and once more personally led a military expedition to 
Bengal.''®' With a mighty army consisting of 80,000 cavalry, 470 
elephants and a large body of infantry, Sultan Firuz marched through 
B, P. and. after considerable delay on the way, reaped Bengal in 
A.D. 1359. Sikandar followed the strategy of his father, and 
having avoided an open engagement took shelter in the island fort¬ 
ress of Ekdall. Firuz besieged the place and, as before, there were 
light actions and skirmishes with no decisive result. On one occa¬ 
sion. one of the principal bastions of the fort of EkdSla crashed down 
under the weight of the men assembled on it, and the generals of 
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the '"i ppriai army urged their master to make an immediate 
assault upon the fort through the breachr Firuz, however, over¬ 
ruled the suggestion, and the court-historian 'Afif, as usual, attri¬ 
butes this forbearance on the part of the Sultan to a chivalrous 
consideration for the honour of the Muslim women inside the fort.^® 
It appears, however, to be more likely that faced with the dete^ 
mined courage of the enemy and the skilful leadership of Sikandar, 
Firua decided to pull his army out of Bengal* The disagreeable 
climate of Bengal and its mosquitoes, and the approach of monsoon 
must have also influenced his decision. So he brought the cam¬ 
paign to a close by concluding a treaty with the Sultan of Bengal* 

It is worthy of note that it was Sultin Firuz who took the 
initiative in opening overtures for peace. He chose as his envoy 
one of his Bengali officials named Haibat Khan two of whose sons 
were employed under the Sultan of Bengal. Haibat ably conduct¬ 
ed the negotiations and a treaty was concluded on the basis of 
political status quo. Sikandar acknowledged the cession of the 
country to the west of the KusI to Sultan Firuz, who in his turn 
waived the claim of Zafar Khan to SonlrgSon, and sealed the treaty 
by conferring upon Sikandar a golden crown valued at SO,000 tcnJcaS' 
in a formal ceremony of investiture. According to ‘Afif, Firuz had. 
demanded and Sultan Sikandar readily agreed to assign Sonargaon 
to Zafar Khan, but the scheme fell through as Zafar Khan declined 
the offer on the ground that “he and his family were so happy and 
secure under the government of Delhi." This can only be taken 
as an iU-concealed attempt to save the face of Sult^ Fmiz.stt 
Nobody can fail to perceive that this second invasion of Bengal 
by Firuz, blew the first, was a failure, as he could not 
achieve the object for which he had undertaken the expedition. 
The formal recognition of Sikandar as an independent ruler by 
Sultan Firikz maTlcg the last attempt by the Sultans of Delhi to re¬ 
assert Euzerainty over that province, and for nearly two centuries 
Bengal was left in peace without any interference from the imperial 
court. 

The prosperity of Sikandar's reign is evidenced by the many 
architectural remains of his age, such as the mosque at Adina, 
built fay the Sultan in A,D. 136B, which ranks as one of the most 
famous monuments of the Muslim rule in India. But the last years 
of Sikandar’s life were embittered by palace intrigues. He had 
seventeen sons by his first wife and only one by the second. The 
latter, suspecting that his father’s ears were poisoned against 
him by his step-mother, fled to Sonargaon and openly revolted 
against his father in A.D. 1388. He conquered Sonargaon and Sat- 
^on and the long-d^wn contest was finally decided in his favour 
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in a pitched battle near the capital city in which Sikandar was 
defeated and killed. 

5. THE SUCCESSORS OF SJKAUDAR 
(i) Ghii/aSMid-din A‘zam Shah. 

The successful rebel prince ascended the throne under the title 
of Ghiyas'Ud^in A^zam S hah . The date of bis accession is not 
definitely known. The last known date of Sikandar is A.D. 138S1 
and A'zam Shih issued coins from 795 A-H, {A.D. 1392-3) to 813 A.H. 
(1410-11). A'zam, therefore, must have ascended the throne some¬ 
time between A.D. 1339 and 1393.®'* 

According to the Assam Baranjis, A'zam Shah led a military 
against Kamata when its king was engaged in hostilities 
with the neighbouring Ahom king. In the face of the Muslim 
invasion the two Hindu kings made up their quarrel and drove the 
Bengali army beyond the Karatoya, 

Meng-tsau-mwTin (Naraimekhala), the king of Arakan, being 
expelled from his kingdom took shelter in the court of A'zam who 
made an unsuccessful effort to restore him to his throne. A zam main¬ 
tained friendly relations with Khvaja Jahan, who founded the in¬ 
dependent kingdom of Jaunpur, According to the Arakanese chro¬ 
nicle, the next king of Jaunpur, Ibrfihim, invaded Bengal. The 
attack was, however, successfully repulsed with the new tactical 
methods of war introduced by the fugitive king of Arakan who Uved 
in the court of PanduS at that time. 

To A'zam Shah belongs the credit of having opened up the old 
contact between India and China. A friendly correspondence wdth 
the Celestial Emperor was followed by the despatch of envoys from 
Bengal in A.D. 1405 and 1409. The Chinese Emperor received the 
envoys cordially and sent presents for the Sultan and his wife. He 
also sent his own envoy to India to take back with him Buddhist 
monks to China. A Bhikshu named MahAratna Dharmaraja travel¬ 
led to China in A.D. 1410-11 and revived the ancient cultural ties 
between the two countries. Mahuan, the interpreter attached to 
the Chinese embassy that visited Bengal in A.D. 1409, has left a very 
interesting account of the people of Bengal, particularly their 
manufactures and pasUmes. to which reference will be made later,® 

Reference may he made to two anecdotes which throw interest¬ 
ing light on the character and personality of Sultan Ghiya^ud- 
dm A'zam Shah. Once he accidentally killed the son of a widow 
who complained to the qazl. The Sultan, being summoned to the 
court, humbly appeared and paid the penalty as decided by the- 
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qazt. At the end of the trial the Sultan told the qazt that if he 
had failed to do his duty he would have been beheaded. The qozi 
eetorted with a smile that if His Majesty had not submitted to hb 
orders he would have scourged him. Another story runs to the 
effect that the Sultan composed the first line of a verse in honour 
of his three favourite concubines, but unable to complete it, appeal¬ 
ed to the famous poet Hafiz, who not only supplied the second line 
to the distich but also sent another gha^al to the Sultan. 

According to the very late authority, the Riyaz, Ghiy^ud- 
din was murdered by Raja Gane^t to whom reference will be 
made later. But the earlier authorities like Niz5ra-ud-dln and 
Firishta do not refer to any such event, and we may well believe 
that the Sultan died a natural death, after a long reign, in A.D. 14IQ. 

(ii) SflijF-ttd-diit Hamzah SMh (A.D. 1410-lZ) 

Ghiyas-ud-din A'zam Shah was succeeded by his son Saif-ud-dln 
Hamzah Sbah whose coins are dated S13 and 814 A,H. He therefore 
probably ruled from A.D. 1410 to 1412. The Chin^ sources, how¬ 
ever, suggest that he ruled till A.D. 1420. But, as the neri three kii^ 
regularly issued coins in Bl6, 817 and 818 A.H., it is difficult to 
accept the Chinese version, unless we accept the suggestion that 
there wore rival claimants ruling simultaneously in different parts 
of the kingdom.®® But we have no evidence in support of such an 
unusual state of things. The only fact known about Saif-ud-din is 
that he continued the firiendly relation with the Chinese court. 

fiii) j^hihab*ud-(^n Bdyozld Shdk, fA.D. 1413-14) 

Shihab-ud-din Bayazid Shfih, the son and successor o! Saif-ud'* 
din Hamzah Shah, continued the friendly relation with China and 
once sent a giraffe to the Chinese Emperor with a letter written on a 
golden leaf. The ani m al, unknown in China, aroused great curiosity 
in the country. 

fit?; 'Attt-ttd-diTi HTiIzShah (AJ). 1414-lS; 

Shihab-ud-din Bayazid Shah issued coins in 816 and 817 A.H. 
Coins were issued by hb son 'Ala-ud-dtn Firuz ShSh in 817 A.H. 
from Mu'azzamabad and Satgaon. It is not unlikely, therefore, that 
‘Ala-ud-din, exasperated with the ascendancy of Raja Gapesa at his 
father’s court, set himself up as an independent monarch in East 
and South Bengal. It is, of course, equally, or even more, possible 
that the death of the father and the accession of the son took place 
in course of the year 817 A.H. In any case we find a new monarch, 
Jalal-ud-din Muhamniad, issuing coins in 818 A.H. (A.D. 1415-16), 
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bringing to an end, for the time being, the rule of the Dyas Shihi 
dynasty In order to understand the nature of this revolution and 
the course of events which brought it about, it is necessary to go back 
a little. 


6. RAiii GAl^EiA 


During the reigns of the successors of Sikandar Shah occurred 
an event, almost unique in character in the annals of Muslim rule 
in India, namely the successful usurpation of royal authority by a 
Hindu chief. Unfortunately, though the main fact is beyond ^ 
doubt, the details of this Hindu interregnum are not known with 
any definiteness. The reconstruction of the history of the period 
also offers many difficulties, and has consequently given vise to a 
number of problems and theories.^* These need not be discussed 
here in detail, and only a brief resume of the mam mcidents must 
suffice. 


The name of the Hindu usurper is written by Muslim, hi^oiia^ 
as Raia Kans or KansT, but some Hindu sources give it as Gauesa, 
and this is now regarded as the real name. He was a locrf zamind^ 
in North Bengal (of Dtoajpur or Raj^ahi according to different 
traditions) and is probably referred to in a Muslim source as a mem¬ 
ber of a very old family of 400 years' standing, 

Gane^ came into prominence during the reign of Gh^s-ud- 
din A'z^ Shah. As noted above, according to the Riy&z, a Muslim 
chronicle written in A.D, 1788, Sult^ A'zam Shah was treacher¬ 
ously killed by GaneSa, but tMs is not corroborated by other 
source. In any case we know that the Sultpi juc^ed^by his 
son, Saif-ud-din Hamzah Shah, and the latter by ShihSb-ud-dm 
Bayazid Shffii, as mentioned above. But all our mam soutj^s ind - 
cate that Saif-ud-din was a very weak ruler, and the real power 
was wielded by the nobles, generals, and the influential members 
of the government, it appears that Gape^ became the 
ful among these nobles and played an important P^^tical role ^er 
the death%f Ghiyas-udniin Azam SMh. Firishta 
"attained to great power and predominance during Shi^ 
reign and b«Sme the de facto master of the treasury and kmgd^ ' 
nTis probably trua, but wa posaaas “'^1* 
quant aouroa ol avants. Acaordine to Ftnabt^ 

ShlhabJid^Bn, Gaseia uaoiped j 

aanta Gasaia as having attack^ ^ kJM 
seized the throne On the other hand, accordmg to the TcboqaM 
Afct^ri, power increased after Shihal^ud-d^’s death, 

but it was only after the short rule of the latter's son Ali-ud 
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Firuz that a son oi converted to Islam as Jalal-ud-dic, 

occupied the throne. The plain implication is that Ga^^e^ was 
really a king-maker, and wielded the chief power, but did not crown 
himself as king, and placed his own son on the throne after conver¬ 
sion to Islam. Evidently he was the head of a strong political fac¬ 
tion at the court consisting of both Hindus and Muslims, and he 
sought to placate the latter and maintain his power by converting 
his son to Isl^. 

The Riydz^ which represents Raja Gane^ as having orowned 
himself king of Bengal after killing Shihab-ud-din, gives a long 
and circumstantial narrative of his reign which may be summed up 
as foEows: 

*‘RajI Ganeda subjugated the whole kingdom of Bengal. He 
oppressed the Muslims, slew a number of them, and his aim was 
to extirpate Islam from his dominions. Thereupon the great saint 
Nut Qutb-ul-A'Iam appealed to the Sharqi ruler, Sultan Ibiihim, 
to save Islam, The Sultan accordingly invaded Bengal with an 
army. Thereupon Raja Gane^ waited on the saint and asked for 
his forgiveness and protection. The saint agreed to intercede for 
him provided he adopted Islam. Raja Ga:^e£a agreed, but his wife 
having objected to this course, his scoi Jadu, a boy of twelve, was 
converted by the saint, le-named JalM-ud-dln, and placed on the 
throne. At the request of the saint, Sultan Ibrahim returned to his 
kingdom and died shortly after. As soon as Ganesa heard this news, 
he set aside his son and himself ascended the throne a second time. 
He again began to oppress the Muslims and even had the son of 
the saint murdered by his agent. At that very moment Ganesa also 
died ‘and passed to hell’. Jalal-ud-din, who was reconverted to 
Hinduism by his father, had refused to re-embrace Hinduism. Ac¬ 
cording to some account, he was in prison but slew his father with 
the help of some servants. The rule of Gai^eSa lasted for seven 
years.” 

A manuscript, found by Buchanan Hamilton at Pandua, seems to 
echo the account in the Riydz, though there are very substantial 
differences between the two. Both these accounts lay enaphasis on 
the cruelty of Gane^ to the Muslims, but they are flatly contra¬ 
dicted by an earlier writer, Firishta, who says that Gaue^a "main¬ 
tained cordial intercourse and friendship with the Musuhnans, so 
much so that some Muslims, declaring that he was a Muslim wished 
to bury him.” Firishta refem to the good rule of Ganesa for a period 
of seven years, and adds that “his son, gaining the honour of con¬ 
version to Islam, ascended the royal throne”. This earlier account 
of Firishta should be regarded as more trustworthy than the later 
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narrative of the fliyoa. In particular there are good grounds to 
believe that although the Sharqi ruler Ibrahim invaded Bengal, he 
was defeated, and that is probably the reason why no Muslim 
chronicle other than the RiySz makes any reference to it. 

The statement in the Hiyos, vouched for by Firishta, that 
Gane^ actually ascended the throne, is discredited by some modem 
historians on numisma tic evidence. For, whOe no coin of Raja 
Ga^jesa has actually come to light, we have coins of the Muslim 
rulers, mentioned above, regularly issued up to 817 A.H. and also 
those of Jalal-ud-din, the son of Gane&i, dated 818 and 819 A,H. 
and again regularly from 821 to 835 A.H. 

So far no coin of Jalal-ud-din of 820 A.H. has come to light, 
and this gap has given rise to a very interesting theory. For two 
series of coins issued by a king called Danujamardana-deva in Saka 
1339-40 and Mahendra-deva in Saka 1340 (also probably 1341) have 
come to light. The following equivalents of dates have been re^ 
garded as of great significance in tracing the sequence of events. 

A.H. 820 (for which we have no coins of Jalal-ud-din) 
=;February 18, 1417, to February 7, 1418, 

^aka 1339 = April 1416 to April 1417 
Saka 1340 ” April 1417 to April 1418 
Saka 1341 = April 1418 to April 1419 

A.H. 821 (for which we have coins of Jalal-ud-din) 

^February 8, 1418 to January 27, 1419. 

On the basis of this sequence of coins Dr. N. K. Bbattasali*® 
formulated an ingenious theory about the history of Raja Gan^ 
mainly on the lines of the Ripoz^s narrative. According to him 
Ganeia assumed the title Danujamardana-deva on ascending the 
throne in A.D. 1417, and ruled for a short period of less than two 
years, after which his son again occupied the throne in A.D. 1419. 
This view is accepted by many sdaolars,®^ but it is at variance with 
the explicit statement of Firishta that Ganeia ruled for seven years. 

Dr. Bhattasali further held the view that Mahendra-deva was 
the title assumed by the son of Gajje^ after his reconversion to 
Hinduism and before his second conversion to Islam (^ter his 
father's death) when he again took the name Jalal-ud-din. This 
view is, however, not accepted even by those who favour the identi- 
flcation of Ganesa with Danujamardana-deva. ^me of them hold 
that after the death of Ganesa, the Hindu party m the court rai»d 
his second son to the throne under the tiUe Mahendra-deva, who 
was soon ousted by his renegade elder brother Jalal-ud-din. 2? 
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Recently a writer^® has urged the view that GarieSa never 
actually ascended the throne, but was the de jacta ruler for seven 
years during the reigns of the puppet king ^Ala*ud*dui Blrur and his 
Own son JalM-ud-din. who succeeded 'AH-ud-din Firuz munediately 
after his death. The same writer regards Danujamardana-deva and 
Mahendra-deva as local chiefs in East and South Bengal who as¬ 
serted independence during the troubles caused by the usurpation 
of Ga^e^ and the invasions of Ibrahim Shih Sharqi. Although 
view cannot he lightly set aside, the theory that Gane^ was identi¬ 
cal with Danujamardana-deva seems to be the most satisfactory 
hypothesis offered so fax, though it cannot claim to be anything more 
in the present state of our knowledge. 

But whatever view one might take regarding the theory of 
Dr- Bhattasali, the fact remains that Raji Gane^, a Hindu chief 
wielded royal authority either as a de facto or de Jure king for 
some time and succeeded in passing the inheritance to his family. 
This reveals the strength of the Hindu chiefs at the time, a con¬ 
clusion which gains additional force if Danujamardana-deva and 
Mahendra-deva are regarded as local rulers of East and South 
Bengal, who asserted independence and maintained it for more 
two years. The revival of Hindu monarchy was, of course, no more 
than a passing episode, but it gives us a glimpse of the political 
situation in Bengal, of which we have no other evidence or even 
any vague indication. Incidentally, the curious history of Jalal-ud- 
din illustrates the strong hold which Islam had on politics, and 
further shows that the cleavage among the population in Bengal 
was mote on religious than on racial lines. 


7. THE HOUSE OF RAJA GANESA 


(i) Jatal-ud-dm Muhammad Shdh (A,D. 1415-1431) 

Though we possess but a vague picture of Rgja GaneSa as the 
ruler of Bengal, aU authorities agree that he was succeeded by his 
son who had assumed the titie Jalai-ud-dln Muhammad Shah on 
his conversion to Islamic faith. 


The very fact that he ruled In peace for a long time after the 
troublesome period extending over more than ten years shows that 
though belonging to a Hindu family which ousted the dynasty of 
Ilyas Shah, he enjoyed the confidence and received the support of 
the clerical party and the Muslim nobility. Jalal-ud-din ruled with 
astute authority over the whole of Bengal from the KusI river in 
the north-west to Chittagong on the south-east, and from Pathabad 
and Satgaon in South Bengal to the border of the Karatoya in the 
north-east Few facts of his reign are known from the Persian 
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chronicles. Coins alone indicate the extent of his dominion, and the 
monuments give us an idea of the increased wealth and prosperity 
of thfi country under his sway. 

His coins issued in 821 A.H. (A.D. 1418) from Fathabad, gene¬ 
rally identihed with Faridpur town, show that this region was con¬ 
quered and brought under the Muslim rule during his reign. If 
Gaoe^ alios Danujmardana-deva extended his authority over 
Chittagong^ Jalil-ud^in Muhammad^ as his successor, consolidated 
his authority over it and annexed to it a portion of Tipperah. A 
cuiious type of his coinage^ having on the reverse the figure of a 
lion with the forepaw raised, resembles the type that was prevailing 
in the contemporary state of Hill Tfipperah, and it has been rightly 
argued that this type was adopted in order to make the currency 
acceptable to the people of a portion of Tipperah conquered by the 
Sult^. But the issue of this type of coinage may not unreasonably 
be taken as a clear indication of the temporary hold of the Bengal 
Sult4n over the whole state of Tipperah. JalM-ud-din’s contempo¬ 
raries Mukuta-Ma^ikya and Mahk-M^kya on the throne of 
Tipperah, if the account of the Rdjomdla is to be believed^ were 
feeble rulers, and the submission of any of these two kings to the 
authority of the Bengal Sultans is quite plausible. A coin issued 
from a new nunt-town read as "Rotaspur^ by Lane-Poole would 
favour the view of Jalal-ud-^in’s extension of authority over 
Rhotasgarh in South Bihiu-. As Dr. Dani has pointed out, such an 
assumption requires further proof. It may, however, be said that 
Rohtasgarh in the 15th century lay within the sphere of the autho¬ 
rity of the autochthonous Chero tribe. Though situated in South 
BLh^ it was an almost inacoessible placep and presumably beyond 
the sphere of the SharqT king^s authority. Rhotasgarh^ as attested 
by the Gaya inscription of A^kachaUa-deva, was connected with 
Bengal as late as the 12th century A^D., and an extension of Jalal- 
ud-din"s foothold over this strategic outpost to counteract invading 
armies from the west was quite possible, 

Firishta applauds him by saying that “be upheld the principles 
of justice and equity and became the Naushirwan of the age.” This 
remark is corroborated by the evidence of Sanskrit works, the 
SmTitUtatTmhdra and the Pada-chundTika. and refutes Buchanan 
Hamiltons" account of his having persecuted the Hindits. 

According to the Pada-ehandrifca, the commentary on the 
AmarafcoiOp he promoted a Brahman named Bnhaspati Misra of 
Kulingram in the present Burdwan district to the position of 
Sarvabhauma-Pan^ta (Court-Paop^ta). This Sanskrit scholar wrote 
commentaries on the MeghadiLta^ Kumdra-aambhoi^o^ RaghuvaTula^ 
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^iiupatcvadha, Amarakoia, and composed a digest on Hindu rites 
and ceremonies called the Podu-cftsTidrifcd. Whether he was a 
teacher of Jalal-ud-din in his boyhood or notj the Sultan lavished 
gifts and honours on him. According to the interpretation of a 
Sanskrit iloka by D, C. Bhattacharya, another Hindu, Sri Rljyadhara 
was raised to the position of an army commander®® Another Hindu, 
Visvas Rai, son of Brihaspati, is mentioned as having been a minister 
to Gaudesvara who was no other than Sultan Jalal-ud-din. 

Viivas Rai and others are described in a i^ssage of the Pads- 
choTtdriJcd as so many gems on the crest of king^s (Jalil-ud-din's) 
minister, Ihey had composed valuable works on all the diSerent 
branches of learning. Under Jalal-ud-din Muhammad, Firusahad- 
Pandua became a populous and flourishing town and it is recorded 
in the Ming-she that a Chinese, bearing the name of Cheng-ho, 
visited this city twice in his sailing craft, once in A,D. 1421-22 and 
again in A.D. 1431-32. The city of Gaur, representing the old capital 
of Lakhnawatl, began to be repopulated in his time, Sultan Jalal- 
ud-din himself contributed to its development by constructing build¬ 
ings and saints. 

Originally a Hindu, but converted into Islam, Jalal-ud-din 
ruled Bengal roughly from A,D. 1415 to 1431. He extended the 
frontiers of the kingdom of Bengal, and kept up overseas 
communication with China which perhaps stimulated the growth of 
Chittagong as an entrepot of trade. The coins issued from 
Mu*azzamabad, near Bonargaon, after the lapse of two decades, and 
the new mint-town of Fathabad presumably indicate their growth as 
ports, consequent on the expansion of river-borne trade. 

The singular fact about this monarch is that though a neo- 
Muslim, he was free from bigotry, which is usually the characteristic 
of such persons. His mortal remains are buried in the superb 
mausoleum, Eklakhl tomb in Pandui, which is regarded by Cunning¬ 
ham as a very fine specimen of Muslim architectural style in Bengal 
in the pre-Mughul ag€> 

(ii) Shoms-ud-din Ahmed Shah (A.D. 1431-35) 

Jalal-ud-din Muhammad was succeeded by his son, 5bams-ud- 
dln Ahmad Shah, who ruled for a short period, from A.D. 1431 to 
1435. According to Firishta, he followed the liberal policy of his 
father and was renowned for justice and charity. The only im¬ 
portant event that is known of his reign was the invasion of his 
kingdom by Ibrahim Sh^ Sharql of Jaunpur. Ahmad Shah, unable 
to withstand him in the fleld, applied to Shah Rukh, the son of 
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T^ur, in Herat, seeking his intervention. The Bengal envoys 
rounded the entire coast of India, in & seafaring vessel, and Shai^- 
ul-Islam Kaiim-ud-din Abu-’i MnkarLm Jami was sent by the king 
of Herat with a message to the Sharql king, forbidding such an 
aggression.^® Ahmad Shah kept up the friendly intercourse with 
and a Chinese erobassy visited Bengal in A.D. 1431-32, 
Ahmad Shah’s reign was abruptly terminated by his assassi¬ 
nation at the hands of two of his nobles, Shadi Khan and Narfr 
Khan, in A.D. 1436. It has been simnised that the Sultan’s murder 
was precipitated by the outbreak of a ’’sort of rivalry between 
the Hindu and the Muslim nobles”-®' Such an inference is far¬ 
fetched and rests on not very solid ground, 

8, THE RESTORATION OF THE ILYAS SHAHl DYNASTY 
(i) WasiT-itd-dtB Mahmud Shah (A-D. 2437-59j 
After the assassination of Shams-ud-din Ahmad Shah, Shad! 
Khan and Naair Khin feU out with each other and were overthrown 
one after the other. A member of the Ilyas Shahi dynasty now 
ascended the throne under the title of Nasir-ud-din hfehmud in 
841 A.H. (A.D. 1437-1433).A large number of inscriptions be¬ 
longing to his rei^ refer to the construction of public works and 
generally indicate an era of peace and prosperity. This was partly 
due to the fact that he was freed from the menace of the Sharqi. 
rulers on the western front on account of their long-drawn struggle 
with the Lodi Sultans. But there were military campaigns on other 
fronts. The kings of Orissa held a large part of Western Bengal, 
and probably extended their frontier to the BhSgirathi during the 
troubles of the second decade of the fifteenth century. King Kapi- 
lendra-deva of Orissa is referred to in an inscription, dated A.D. 1447, 
as Gaudeivara {Lord of Gauda or West Bengal). He also claims to 
have defeated “Malika Parisa". 71113 has been taken by some to 
refer to the Muslim Sultan of Bengal, and by others to Mallikarjuna, 
the king of Vijayanagara. Another inscription of Orissa refers to 
the defeat of two 'Turushka kings, one of whom has been identified 
with Nasir-ud-din Mahmud,®® 

'There was also fighting on the Arakan front during his reign, 
’All Khan, the successor of Meng-tsau-mwun (Naraimekha^) men¬ 
tioned above as having taken shelter with Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din 
A’zam Shah, initiated the policy of pushing his frontier towards the 
north. He annexed Sandowy and Ramu and his successor, B^wpyu 
(Kalim Shah, A.D. 1459-82), took possession of Chittagong in 1459 
which remained usually in Arakanese hands until the Mughul con¬ 
quest and occupation of the place in A.D. 1666. In one direction, 
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however, the frontier of Bengal was extended, for the Bagerhat 
region of the Khalna district was conquered by Khan Jahin to whom 
the local tradition ^ves the credit of the first Muslim colonization 
of this area*®* An inscription on his tomb at Bagerhat records his 
death to have occurred in 863 A.H* (A.D, 1436-9). 

The transfer of the seat of royalty to Gaur probably took place 
during his reign and it was perhaps necessitated by a change in the 
course of the river on which the old capital Pandua. stood. Mint- 
towns and inscriptions of his reign, scattered aU over the country 
from Bhagalpur to Bagerhat, testify to his extensive sway lasting 
imtil A.D. 1459. As noted above, the KuSi had been the frontier of the 
tungdom of Bengal under the early Ilyas Shihis, but the inclusion 
of Bhagalpur within Mahmud Shah’s territory shows that the 
western frontier had been advanced further west under him. 

(ii) Aidcn-ud-dfn Barbak Shah (AJ>. 1459-74) 

Rukn-ud-din Birbak Shah, who peacefully succeeded his father 
on the throne, was a powerful ruler. During his reign the frontiers 
of Bengal were extended in different directions for which popular 
tradition gives the credit to Shah Isma'il Ghazi, a popular saint of 
North Bengal. He waged war with the Hindu kings of Kimata on 
the north-eastern and Gajapati Kapilendra, king of Orissa, on the 
south-western frontier. The career of this warrior saint is nar¬ 
rated in a work entitled the Hisalot-iiS-Shuhada compiled by Kr 
Muhammad Shattari in A.D. 1633 .®s It appears from this work as 
weU as the Madldpa^jt, the chronicle of the temple of Jagannatha 
at Ihiri. that he carried on his military operations against Orissa 
from his base at Mandaran, near Aximbigh in Hughll district and 
that he was the master-spirit directing the operations of the Bengal 
army in the long-drawn struggle against Orissa.®® Shah Isma‘il 
also distinguished himself in fighting with the king of Kamata which 
was separated from Bengal by the Karatoya. It b stated that the 
Ghaz! contested the l^mata army at Santosh in Dinajpur dbtrict 
and sustained defeat.®®* The account of hb death in A. D. 1474, 
owing to the intrigues of Bhandasi Rai, as ^ven in the Risdiat, b a 
fable, for the saint lived long enough to wage war against Gajapati 
Prataparudra-deva in the first quarter of the 16th century. 

The Surma valley (Sylhet) was first conquered in 703 A.H. 
(A.D. 1303-4) by Sikandar Khan Gha^ but it appears to have 
slipped from Muslim control after the reign of Fakhr-ud-din 
Mubarak Shah, some time about AD. 1351. The Hatkhola inscrip¬ 
tion of 863 A.H. (A.D. 1458-59) shows that Sylhet was reoccupted 
by the Muslims under Rukn-ud-dIn Birbak Shah, The Arakanese 
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had seized Chittagong during Nasir-ud-din Mahmud’s reign, but it 
was recoiM|uered by Barbakf as he is referred to as the reigning 

in the Rasti Khan inscription of B78 A.H. (A.D. 1473-74). 

Fathabad (generally indentifled with Faridpur town) had formed 
an integral part of Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Shah's kingdom but 
the net-work of rivers and channels still kept meet of the Bari^ 
district outside the pale of the kingdom of Gaur. Mihtaiy activity 
is indicated by the inscription of Ulugh-Hqrar Khan, mentioned^ as 
the shigdor of Jor and Barur, in the Purma district and West 
Dinajpur. King Yakshamalla of Nepal is said to have conqueiw 
MithiU.®^ If this account be taken as correct, Iqrar Khan’s activity 
might be due to a dash with the Nepalese forces. 

Barbak Shah’s reign was remarkable in the history of 
medieval Bengal and the stir caused in the dormant life of this 
country was reflected in the vernacular work, ^n-KrishTm-vijai/a, 
composed by Maladhar Basu, who was awarded the title of Gu^araj 
Khan. The prosperity of the kingdom was evinced by additions to 
the palace at Gaur, the digging of an underground channel for sup¬ 
ply of water inside the palace, and many laudatory phrases about 
the Sultan’s personality and character. 

(iii) Shunts-ud-dm YvSuj ShSh (A.D. 1474-81) 

Rukn-ud-din Barbak was succeeded by his son Sharos-ud-dln 
Yusuf Shah who ruled until A.D. 1481. He is described as a learned 
and virtuous man and an efficient admimstrator, hut hardly any¬ 
thing is known about his reign. His coins do not bear the mint- 
names but the distribution of bis inscriptions from Gangirampur 
in Dinajpur district to Sylhet, and from Bandar town (opposite the 
port of NSrayanganj) and Mirpur, about seven miles north of 
Dacca, to P&ndua in the Hughli district, indicate the extent of his 
sway. Similarly the buildings erected in his reign indicate tiie 
prosperity of the times. He was the builder of the JamI' Mosque 
at Darrasbari in AX». 1479 and perhaps also the founder of the col¬ 
lege which stamped its name upon the locality.®® Cunningham and 
Creighton have also ascribed to him the erection of three other 
superb buildings at Gaur, on the evidence of inscriptions, discover¬ 
ed in the neighbourho^, bearing his royal title. These are 
(1) Chamkatti mosque, so called for its use by a body of monks who 
used to gash their skin (ehoTn) with a knife; (2) Lotton Masjid 
which, according to Francklin, “is unsurpassed for elegance of style, 
lightness of construction and tasteful decoration in any part ^ol 
Upper Hindustan”; and (3) the Tantipara mosque, so called for its 
situation in the weavers’ quarter of Gaur. 
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fiv> Jfllol-tid'din Shfiii (A.D. 1481-87) and the 
end of the Ilyie Shchi UyMsty. 

Yusuf was succeeded by SikandaTj probably son, but 
udHiin Fath Shah, a son of Sultan Na^-ud-^ 
the throne after deposing Sikandar Shah on the ground t^t he was 
afflicted with lunacy. About this time the^ body 
slaves, first employed by Rukn-ud-din Barbak as p^ce 
grew very powerful and insolent. The Sultan took steps to 
their power and, as a result, was assassinated by the ^nuMnda 
of the palace-guards, Sult^ Shahzada, who ascended ^ thro^ 
under thT title of Barbak SMh. Hardly had six months^ elapsed 
when he was supplanted by the Abyssinian commander of the army, 
Amir-ul-Uinara‘ Malik AndH, who assumed the sceptre under ^e 
title of Saif-ud-din Firuz in 1487, Thus ended the r^e of the 
Ilyas Sh^hT dynasty which forms a brilliant chapter in the ory 
of medieval Bengal, 

S, ABYSSINIAN RULE 


The accession of Saif-ud-din. Firuz led to the rule of the Aby^i 
nians at Gaur for a period of six years. Saif-ud-din W'm an able 
ruler and the inscriptions testify to his sway from Sherpur m 
Mymensing District in the north to Satgaon in the south. According 
to Ghulam Husain Salim, he had great sympathy for the poor and 
opened the treasury for them. The Firuz Minar at Gaur has been 
attributed to him simply on the ground that it bears his name. But 
the precarious nature of his position and the short tenure of his 
power are strong arguments against this idew, 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, who succeeded Firiiz in A,D. 1490, is 
stated by Fiiishta to have been a son of Jal5l-ud-din Fath 51^. 
This is more likely than the description of him by K^m-ud-dln as 
the son of Firuz. for the extant coins do not mention his royal 
descent. He was very young and the administration was carried on 
by the regent, Habash Khan, an Abyssinian, who was shortly killed 
by another Abyssinian, named Sidi Badr. Sidi Badr, who assumed the 
regency, had the boy-king killed vrith the help of the palace-guards 
and ascended the throne under the title of Shams-ud-dln Muzaffar 
Shah (A.D. 1491). He is described as a tyrant whose violence and 
cruelty alienated the nobles as well as the common people. It 
was mainly due to the ability and wisdom of his lOnrir, Sayyid 
Husain, that he could maintain his rule for three years, But his 
ruthless massacre of the nobility and his exhorbitant demands of re¬ 
venue precipitated an armed rising which was aggravated by the 
disaffection of the soldiers caused by the reduction of their pay. 
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The Sayyid Husam^ secretly sympathized with the rebels 

and ultmmtely put hiinself openly at their head. The rebels be^ 
sieged the citadel where the Sultan had shut himself with a few 
thousand mercenaries. The siege dragged on for four months and, 
according to Firishta, the Sultan lost his life in course of a desperate 
sally from the citadeL But according to NisGam-ud-duiT he was 
secretly assassinated by Sayyid Husain with the help of the 
Thus ended the dark period of Abyssinian rule in Bengal. 

It is worthy of note that while these phantom and tyrannical 
rulers succeeded one another in quick succession, the people, both 
Hindu and Muslim^ looked upon the palace intrigues and revolu¬ 
tions with complete Lndifferenee+ Indeed the complacence with 
which the people submitted to the rule of the puppet Sulims 
appeared so strange to the outsiders that Babur made the follow¬ 
ing comment in his MeTuoirs: There is indeed this peculiarity of 
the royal office itself that any person who kills the ruler and occu¬ 
pies the throne becomes ruler himself. The amirSi wazlrs^ sol- 
dierSp aud peasants submit to him at once and obey hum The 
BengWis say 'we are faithful to the throne, we loyally obey who¬ 
ever occupies It was not till Sultan Muzaffar inaugurated a 

veritable reign of terror that the Bengalis cast off their lethargy 
and rose against the tyrant, 

10. *ALA-UD-D!N HUSAJN SHAH (A.D. 1493-15m 

The origin and early life of Sayyid Husain are involved in 
obscurity and have given rbe to many legends.^® According to some 
accounts, he was a bom Arab who had recently settled in Bengal, 
According to local traditions, he was a native of the Rangpur district 
in north Bengal (now East Pakistan). Several stones, however, 
associate him with a village named C hind pari in Murshidabad 
district. 

The stages by which Husain came to occupy the post of chief 
minister of Muzaffar Shah are not known to us. He showed 
markable wisdom and prudence in discharging the duties of his 
high office, but os he could clearly apprehend the doom that was 
sure to overwhelm the tyrannical ruler, he joined the rebels and 
led them to victory. Thereupon the popular choice naturally fell 
upon him,^^ particularly as no memher of the House of Ilyas Shih 
seems to have survived the Abyssinian rule, and he ascended the 
throne under the title ^Ala-ud-dln Husain Shih, probably in 
A.D. 1493. His long reign of more than a quarter of a century 
ushered in a new era of peace and prosperity which offered a strik¬ 
ing and welcotne contrast to the troublesome period that preceded it. 
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Husain gave evidence of his firmness immediately on his acces¬ 
sion to the throne. He issued strict orders to the victorious soldiers 
to desist from pillaging the capital city, hut as they continued to 
plunder, he sternly put them down by having executed twelve 
thousand of th em The search for the pillaged articles led to the 
discovery, among other things, of 13,000 gold plates, which indirect¬ 
ly refiects the wealth of the country. It was a long-standing 
practice of the Bengali upper class to take their food in gold 
plates, and Firishta remarks that the greater the display of them 
by an individual on dasrs of festivity, tbe greater was the esteem."*® 

After the restoration of order in the capital, Sultan Husain took 
steps to consolidate his position. He disbanded the potks who, by 
the strength of organization and solidarity in their ranks, had be¬ 
come, like the Turkish janissaries, the masters of the palace. 

He next dismissed the large body of Abyssinians who had filled 
the high posts in the administration, and expelled them from the 
country. He appointed Sayyids, Afghans, Turks and, the scions of 
the old aristocracy of the land in their place and, supported by 
them, restored order and security in the country. 

‘Ala-ud-din Hiigain Shah’s reign forms an epoch in the history 
of Independent medieval Bengal. It was a reign of long duration 
during which the Sultan, by his liberal policy, administrative effi¬ 
ciency, and territorial conquests developed the pro^rity of the 
country, a fact amply attested by the monuments erected during 
his time. The internal peace and security, the facilities for trade 
and commerce, and the opportunities opened to the indigenous 
aristocracy for military operation against the Mongoloid races 
living on the eastern frontier of Bengal and the Gajapati king ol 
Orissa, infused a new spirit among the people of the province which 
was reflected in the contemporary vernacular literature. 

The embarrassing pre-occupation of Sultan Husain was the 
adjustment of his relation with the Sultims of Jaunpur and Delhi. 
About the time of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Husain's accession, inter¬ 
minable fighting between the Sultans of Jaunpur and the Lodi 
overlords of Delhi bad practically caused an eclipse of the Sharqi 
power which was then confined only to Bihar. In A.D. 1495, Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi led his army into this stronghold of the Sharqi king, 
who implored the protection of the Bengal Sultan. ‘Ala-ud-din 
Husain, who was watching this development, promptly responded 
by deputing a force under his son Eiiniyal against the Afghan army. 
The two forces met at Barh, about 30 miles east of Patna. It is a 
testimony to Husain’s armed strength that Sultan Sikandar halted 
the advance of his army in the face of the Bengali opposition, and 
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concluded a treaty of friendship on terms of territorial status quo 
and guarantee of non-aggression into each other^s territory. Accord¬ 
ing to this arrang^ent, the country to the west of Barb passed 
under Sultm Sikandar's authority^ while the country east oi 
Including Mungir and South BihaTp remained under Sultan *Ala-ud- 
din Husain's occupation. 

During the period A.D. 1200-1493* the Muslim Sultanate of 
Bengal had gradually extended up to the hill ranges on the eastern 
frontier. The annes:atLon of a large portion of Bihar and the influx 
of the disbanded Jaunpur soldiery that followed the dissolution of 
the Sharqi kingdom, now infused a new vigour to the Bengal 
Sultanate. Sultan Husain'^s first target of attack was the Kamata- 
Kamrup kingdom which had long been a great bulwark against 
Muslim penetration in the north-east. Nilambara, the king oi 
Kamata, fell out with his minister* who thereupon came to the court 
of Gaur and incited the Sultan to a war against his old master. 
Husain fell in with this idea and, according to a popular tradition, 
the war was carried into the Kamata territory by Shah Isma^d 
Ghazl. The capital city was well fortified, but the Muslim army 
gained admission into it by a ruse^ took king Nllambara prisoner* 
and pillaged the city. This was followed by the advance of the 
Muslim army, and the whole kingdom as far as Hajo in the Kamrup 
district was permanently annexed. The whole operation lasted 
presumably from A.D. 1499 to 1502 when the conquest of this 
large stretch of territory was publicly recorded by Sultan Husain 
in an inscription at Malda.'^^ 

The Kamata-K^rup expedition was followed by that against 
Jajnagar-Orissa whose frontier extended as far as the river Saras- 
vati, embracing within its fold practically the whole of Midnapore 
and part of the HughlL district. Gajapati Kapilendra and his 
successor Prataparudra were mighty kings whose forces constantly 
menaced the enemy and carried on intermittent skirmishes on the 
long frontier along the river Saiasvati which* though now dried 
up* carried the volume of the water of the Ganga in those days+ 
According to the Modlcponji, the chronicle of the Jagannatha 
temple, Shah Isma'il Ghlzi issued out of his base at Mandaran in 
Arambagh district about 1508-9 and swept onward in a lightning 
campaign to Puri* raiding Jajpur and Katak on the way^ and destroy¬ 
ing many Hindu temples. The resounding victory was celebrated 
by the issue of coins stamped in the name of Jajnagar-Orissa. At 
the news of the sudden burst of the Mushm army* Gajapati Pratapa¬ 
rudra returned from the campaign in the south and drove back the 
invading force until he reached Mandaran near Arambagh^ The 
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fortress wss besiegcdi by tbs exultant Oriya araciyf but they failed to 
take it owing to the treachery of an officer named Govinda 
Vidyidhara. Sultan Husain's lightning raid was a brilliant success. 
His forces, however, had to beat a hurried retreat from Orissa and 
any modification in the Bengal-Orissa frontier proved to be a task, 
beyond his strength, in spite of his increased strength and resounds, 
Hostilities were intermittent along the border throughout the reign 
as would be borne out by the account of Chaitanya’s journey to 
Orissa, when he had to cross the Ganga at 6ri Chhatrabhog with 
the aid of the local frontier official, Ramachandra Khan, in A D. 1509. 
On his return journey four years later, Sri Chaitanya found the 
frontier disturbed as before. It appears that Sultan Husain's success 
here was limited to maintaining the status ijuo against the great rival 
Pratiparudra. 

In the segment of the eastern frontier abutting on Tippera, also, 
the Sultan achieved very little success. A section of the Bfongoloid 
people known by the name of the Tiperais, who had originally dwelt 
in the recesses of the Agartala hills, had spread across the alluvial 
plains along the bank of the Gumti until the whole country from 
Agartala to the Meghna was dominated by them. These people had 
been drawn into close contact with the Muslim power, immediately 
after its establishment in SonargSon, and we may easily infer that 
the primary need of defence induced Pakhr-ud'din to build the high¬ 
way from his capital to Chandpur. During the 14th and ISth cen¬ 
turies hardly a glimpse of the Bengal Sultan’s relation with these 
people is available, excepting the casual indication of Sultan Jalal-ud- 
din Muhammad’s sway over a portion of the Tipperah kingdom. Sultan 
Husain made strenuoiis efforts to conquer this hill kingdom. Accord¬ 
ing to a laite chronicle, the Rdjamdld, he despatched his army on 
four successive occasions, but the bill people fought heroically and 
do not appear to have yielded ground at all. The first expedition 
is said to have been an abject failure. The second achieved some 
initial success by advancing beyond Comilla and seizing the fort of 
Meherkul, but the Tiperai general, alleged to be Rai Chaichag, 
annihilated the Bengali force in course of its advance towards the 
capital, Rangamati, by a novel stratagem. The way lay across the 
Gumti which had to be forded. Rai Chaichag dammed the river at 
a place higher up the ford. As soon as the Muslim army, deceived 
by the dry bed of the river, began to cross it, the dam was cut off, 
upon which the roaring water swept away the horses and decimat¬ 
ed the bulk of the army. The third expedition shared a similar 
fate. The fourth expedition was distinguished by an engagement 
near the Kailargarh fort, with perhaps indecisive result. 
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The net result of Husain Shah’s repeated expeditions cannot be 
precisely determined. The reference in the Sonargaon inscription 
of A,D. 1513 to Khawis Khan, as sar.i-loshkar (commander) of the 
country (raiwin) of Tripura and tcaztr of Mu'azzamabad, has been 
taken by some'*"^ to signify that at least a part of Tipperah was 
according to Firishta, the Sultan lost his life in course of a desperate 
title may as well refer to his role as the commander-designate of 
the forces mobilized against Tipperah, 

Husain Shah also sent military expeditions against Arakan. It 
appears that the Arakanese, acting on their own interest, had helped 
Raja Dhanya-Minikya in his struggle against Sultan Husain in the 
closing phase of the war, and gained possession of Chittagong by- 
expelling the Bengali officers. In other words, Tipperah war be¬ 
came merged in that with the Arakanese. The conduct of the 
operation was assigned to Paragal Khan^® who advanced from his 
base on the Feni river. Hostilities appear to have lasted from 
AJD. 1513 to 1516. After Paragal, bis son ChhutI Khan assumed 
charge of the campaign against the Arakanese which continued until 
Chittagong was wrested from their control. 

The Arakan campaign was probably the last military expedi¬ 
tion during the reign of Husain Shah who died in A.D. 1319, His 
reign is a memorable chapter in the history of medieval Bengal. 
After B period of troubles and turmoils he not only restored peace 
and prosperity in the country, but also extended the frontier of his- 
kingdom in all directions. By his military exploits he added to his 
dominions a portion of modem Bih^ and Assam, and recovered 
Chittagong from the Arakanese, According to the Portugu^e De 
Bairos, Arakan was a vassal of Bengal about this time, and this may 
mean a temporary assertion of suzerainty. 

In spite of almost continual fighting, the reign of Husain Shah 
is noted for many works of public utility and witnessed a remark¬ 
able development of Bengali literature to which reference will 
made later. It was during his reign that Chaitanya preached his 
religion which ushered in a new era of social and religious reform 
among the Hindus in Bengal. The liberal attitude of Husain Shah 
towards the Hindus, which will be discussed elsewhere in detail, 
was an important factor in this renaissance of Bengal. Husain 
possessed a remarkable personality and his sense of justice, affability .. 
and kindness made such a deep impression that a Hindu writer 
of the time described him as an incarnation of Krishna, 

Viewed as a whole, it may be said, without much exaggeration, 
that under Sultan Husain Shah, Bengal enjoyed such a spell of 
peace, prosperity, and all-round progress as she had not done before 
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under any other Sultan. His reign may justly l>e looked upon as 
the most glorious in medieval Bengal. 

11, NUSRAT SHAH (A.D. 1519-1532) AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

On S u ltan Husain's death, the crown passed on to his eldest 
son Nusrat Shah, who followed the vigorous poUcy of his father and 
attempted to achieve the expansion of Beogil’s frontier in the east 
and west. Sultan Nusrafs reign coincided with remarkable changes 
in the political set-up of northern India. In the early years of his 
reign the coalescence of the Afghans in eastern India against 
Sultan T>»T5tiTm Lodi favoured his aggressive designs. According 
to Ghulam Husain Salim, he conquered Hrhut, In A.D. 1&26 the 
Afghan supremacy was overthrown and the Mughuls established 
themselves in their place. The Mughul conquest of Delhi and Agra, 
followed by the dislodgment of the Afghans from their strongholds 
in the Doab, presented to Sultan Nusrat the problem of defending 
his kingdom against the Afghans driven eastward by Babur at the 
head of an army deemed invincible. The important political role 
played by Sultan Nusmt after 1526, ending with the treaty of peace 
concluded with Babur, can only be understood in the context of the 
hAughul conquest of India, and will be discussed in the next volume. 

Nusrat, as the heir to his father's conquest in Kamati-Kimrup, 
carried on an active warfare in the eastern front, and invaded the 
Ahom kingdom of the Upper Brahmaputra valley in 1527. He was 
however defeated on all fronts by the Ahoms who pursued the 
Muslim troops as far as the Burai river. According to the Ahom 
Buranjis, the Ahoms took the offensive in A.D, 1529 and advanced 
along the Brahmaputra towards Hajo, the Muslim headquarter in 
this region. The Bengalis suffered the first reverse in a naval action 
at Teraani (Trimohini), but they recovered from it and attacked the 
Ahom post at Singiri under their general Bit Maiik who was 
defeated gTid driven back with heavy loss. After Sultan Nusrat's 
assassination in 1532 the military operations were conducted by 
Turbak who captured the Ahom posts of Singiri and Sala, but the 
Ahoms got the better of him in two successive engagements, one on 
the Dikrai river in Sib^gar District and the other on the Bharali 
river in Tejpur District. In the stormy times that followed Nusrat's 
assassination, the conquests in Assam and Kamata territory slipped 
away, and the two kingdoms pursued their own affairs without any 
interference from Bengal for nearly a century and a half. 

Nusrat was a great patron of Bengali literature* and his reign 
is memorable for a number of noble edifices erected during that 
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period. Chief among these is the Great Golden Mosque (Bam Soi» 
Masjid), huilt in A.D. 1526, which, on account of its pensions, is 
reckoned as the largest of the ancient monuments in Gaur. In¬ 
crease of wealth as a consequence of the overseas trade was also 
reflected in the building of mosques at important ports and marts, 
e.g. at Satgaon in 1529, Sonargaon in 1523 and Mangalkot, on the 
bank of the Ajaya, in 1524. 

Sultan Nusrat lost his life at the hands of an assassin in A.D. 1532 
upon which his son ‘Ala-ud-din Firuz seized the throne. He 
supplanted shortly after by his uncle, Gbiyas-ud-din Mahmud Shah 
IA.D. 1533-38), the son of *Ala-ud-din Husain Shah, who was the last 
representative of the line of independent Muslim Sultans of Ben^. 
He was overthrown after a short reign by the Afghan genius Shei 
Kh^ Sur as will be described in the next volume. He has been 
condemned as having caused “the extinction of Bengal's independ¬ 
ence by his incompetence." Sultan Mahmud appears to have been 
a gay pleasure-loving monarch. According to the Portuguese account, 
his contained ten thousand women. In such a decadent atmo¬ 

sphere he might have lost his soldierly qualities and thereby become 
for parrying blows witb Sher Khan Afgb^. But whe^er his 
general poUcy. namely, that of alliance with the Nuham" chief rf 
Bihar, and opposition to Sher Khan Sur, was unsound, can only be 
judged in the context of the history of Sher Khan which will be 
discussed in the next volume, 

r. SIND 
I. The Siimras 

Reference has been made above to the domination of the 
Saffarids (A.D. 872-903) in Sind and the nse of two ^parate Stetes, 
namely Multan and Mansurah, after the fall of ti^t dyn^ty. B 
of thei had to accept the suzerainty of the SamSm^ who, ^ 

mentioned above, replaced the SaffiriiJ “ 

this region, but had themselves to yield to the Ghaznavids towards 

the end of the tenth century A.D.i 

As noted above. Sultan Mahmud established his authority 
over Multan in A.D. 1010,“ and it is likely that 

his supremacy over Mansurah or Smd proper ^ ^ 

TdrlfclJi-Mn^Smt. the Summs rebelled during jeig^ 1^ 
Ma'sud and placed a man of their tribe, also caUed Sumra, on the 
throne This is the first definite reference to the Sumras who are 
in tor a long 

Uttle is known either about their ongm or their hwto^. It ^ 
been suggested that they were Paramarn RSjputs. but of this we 
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liave no authentic evidence. It is generally assumed, from the 
Tia-mpg of the later rulers of this dynasty, that the Sumras were 
Muslims. It is, howefver, very likely that they adopted their new 
faith at a later date; in any case, their ccmversion must have been 
a slow process. 

Ibn Batutah states of the Samiras, that is the Sumras, that 
^‘they do not eat with anybody nor can anyone look towards them 
when they are eating; nor do they marry among people other than 
their own, and no one marries in. their fold,”® "Wlien Mahmud 
Begarha first invaded Sind to relieve the Slndhi Muslims from 
persecution by the Hindus, he came across Sumras and other tribes 
who were Muslims but knew little of Isl^ or its rules, and were 
wont to intermarry with and live as Hindus/ It is also inteiesting 
to note that the name of the last Sumra king, HSmlr, was usually 
borne by a Hindu. 

The total reign-period of the Sumras is given as 143 (lunar) 
years (A,D. 1300-1439) in the TcTtfch-i-TShiif, but according to other 
authorities, it was 500 or even 550 years.® They certainty ruled till 
the middle of the fourteenth century A.D., and as we hear of them 
in the reign of Ma'sud they must have ruled for a period of at least 
three hundred years. It is not, however, unlikely that they ruled 
for five hundred years as stated by Abu-’l Fazl and Nizam-ud-din, 
for they might have established their power during the confusion 
that must have followed the Saffarid conquest of Sind- On the 
other hand, we do not know the name of any Sumra chief preceding 
the ruler of that name who successfully rebelled against Ma*sud. It 
is probable that he was the real founder of the dynasty which was 
named after him. 

Sumra consolidated his position by marrying the daughter of a 
powerful chieftain named Sad, and was succeeded by his son Bhun- 
gar, who enjoyed a reign of 15 years. His son Duda, who extended 
his sway up to Nasrpur, died in 485 A.H. (A.D, 1092), and was 
succeeded by his minor son, Singhar. Singhs reigned for 15 years, 
during which period he seems to have conquered a part of Cutch. 
As he had no son, his wife Hamun took charge of the government 
after his death. Then followed a period of internal strife, after 
which one Pithu, a descendant of Duda, established himself as king. 

According to the Jagnduchorifo of Sarvananda, Pithadeva of 
Para (the peninsula on the north-east side of the Runn of Cutch 
which is still caUed Parkar) destroyed the whole of Cutch and 
reached Bhadresvara; after demolishing the ramparts of the city, he 
returned to Pari. Ultimately the Cbaulukya king Bhimadeva II 
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<A.D. 1178-c. 1241) sent an army against Pithadeva who fled, and 
later died of excessive grief.® 

Bilhler identifled this Kthadeva with the Sumra chief Pithu. If 
Buhler’s identification is accepted, the reign of Pithu cannot he placed 
earlier than the last quarter of the twelfth century A.D.^ 

Pithu was succeeded by one Khairi who, in his turn, was succeed¬ 
ed by one Khafif or Hafif, during whose long reign of 33 years the 
people are said to have been happy and content. It is during this 
reign that the fiammas are first mentioned. Khafif appears to have 
been succeeded by Pithu’s son, ‘Umar, who ruled for 40 years. He 
was succeeded by his son Duda II, who died after a reign of 14 
years. 

Our two main authorities differ very widely regarding the 
successors of Duda II. While Mir Ma'sum mentions only four kings 
ending with Amill, ‘All Sher Qani gives a long list of twelve kings 
ending in H^Ir whose reign^periads exceed a total of more than 
two hundred years. As we know from a contemporary source 
that the name of the last king of the Sumra dynasty was Hamir 
Duda, the list of ‘All Sher Qani appears to be more authentic, but 
when he says that the Sumras were extirpated in a fight against 
‘Ala-ud-din, he is evidently wrong and probably makes a confu¬ 
sion between 'Ala-ud-din Khalji and Muhammad bin Tughluq. In 
any case there is no doubt that the Sumras were succeeded by the 
Samm^ in the sovereignty of Sind about the middle of the 
fourteenth century A.D. 


2. The SamTitds 

All the kings of the Samma dynasty bore the title Jam, be- 
•cause they claimed to have been descended from Jamshid. But 
there is hardly any doubt that this legendary origin is fictitious. 
It is interesting to note that there was another tribe in Sind, called 
the Thathwasf?) who also claimed descent from Jamshid, and 
this led to their quarrel with the Samma kings.® 

Lists of kin^ of the Samma dynasty are given by Nizim- 
ud-din, Abu-*1 Fazl, Firishta and Mir Ma'sum. The names of the 
kiwgs and their regnal periods, as given by the four authors, do 
not agree, the iniUal date for the beginning of the Samma rule is not 
stated, and the discrepancy makes it difficult to construct an 
exact chronology of the Samina chiefs,® Prof. Hodivala has 
pointed out that a fairly correct list can be made out on the basis 
•of the following three or four fixed dates or epochs and two points 
of contact between provincial and imperial history, which can be 
idetermined with tolerable certainty.’*® 
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Accession of Jim 'Unar c. 736 A.H. A.D. 1335 


„ Fatb Khan 801 A.H. 

(Timur’s 

invasion) 

A,D, 1398 

„ Kanda 866 A.H. 

A.D. 1461 

Death of „ Nanda 914 A.H. 

A.D. 1508 

By fitting these points into the framework of the names and 

regnal periods given in the lists, Hodivala suggested the following 
chronology; 

Name of the king 

A.D. 

Jam ‘Unar 

1335-1339 

„ Junan 

1339-1352 

„ Banhbina 

1352-1367 

„ l^machl 

1367-1379 

„ Salah-ud-dln (usurper) 

1379-1389 

„ Ntzam-ud-din 

1389-1391 

„ ‘All Sher (son of Tamachi) 

1391-1398 

„ Karn 

1398 

„ Path Khan 

1398-1414 

„ Tughluq 

1414.1442 

„ Mubarak 

1442 

„ Sikandar 

1442-1444 

„ Baidhan 

1444-1453 

„ Sanjar 

1453-1461 

„ Nanda 

1461-1508 

„ Firuz 

1508-1527 


The first part of this proposed chronology is, however, not free 
from difficulties. For, from the Muushdt'i'Mehru it appears that 
the second and the third kings, namely, Junan and Banhbina,'' t the 
brother and son respectively of the first king, *Unar, were joint 
rulers. We also learn from the same work, that H5mir DQd§ Siimra 
was still in Sind, though “the plant of his existence had been 
affiicted by the violent wind of calamities*'. Firuz Shah was how¬ 
ever, helping Hamlr, apparently to set him up against Banhbina, 
aa the latter in aUianoe with the Mongols had attacked Gujarat and 
the Punjab on several occasions. ‘Ain-ul-Mulk Mahru, the governor 
of Multan, was therefore writing to Firfe Shah’s governor of Sind 
to strengthen the position of Hamir, who had been granted a posi¬ 
tion and pension by Firuz Shah. Firuz had also entrusted Hamir 
to the charge of Malik-ul-Uraara* Hukn-ud-dm Amir Hasan, the 
brother of the governor of Gujarat, to whom ‘Ain-ul-Mulk's letter 
was addressed. ‘Ain-ul-Mulk hoped that “the position of Hamir 
DOda will be strengthened (by the governor of GujarSt) as is desired 
by His Majesty (Firuz Shahl, and both the territories of Gujarat and 
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Sind will be freed from the menacse of Banhbina (bin) ‘Unar. 
Otherwise nothing can prevent these handful of damned people 
from brining infidels (Mongols) into the territories of Islam when¬ 
ever they like and looting and carrying off as slaves the subjects 
and the Dhimmis of Dar-ul-IsIam." This is the last, however, that 
we hear of Hamir, for in the letters that follow, Hamir is never again 
mentioned. From this it may be presumed that Hamir was the 
last Sumra king, as stated by 'Ah Sher QanL 

It appears from the letters of MahrQ, that either Jam Junan 
and Banhbina were ruling jointly or had divided the kingdom 
amongst themselves. Jam Junin was loyal to Sultan Firuz, while 
Banhbina, as has been noted above, was creating trouble by raid¬ 
ing the imperial domains with Mongol help, from practically the 
beginning of Firuz Shah’s reign. Being afraid of reprisals, Banhbina 
oncse wrote a letter to Mahrii justifying his (Banhbina's) conduct, 
in reply to which Mahru wrote a stinging answer, which contains 
the interesting information that Sultan Firuz Shah had married 
Banhbina's daughter. 

In spite of the remonstrances of Mahiru, Banhbma did not change 
his ways so that Sultaji Firuz, as noted above, was obliged to lead a 
campaign against him into Sind, which probably lasted from the end 
of A,D. 1363 to the first half of A.D. 1367.’= Firuz carried to Delhi 
both Jam Junan and Banhbma, and several mtiqaddams and zdmin- 
dors of Sind, Jam Junan’s son and Banhbina’s brother, Tbmachl, were 
left to rule jointly at Tattah, in return of a payment of four lakhs of 
tankas and a promise to send several lakhs every year with horses 
and other valuable things. 

Jam Junan and Banbbina were kept comfortably in their 
honourable captivity at Delhi, but very soon Tamachl, the brother 
of Banhbina, broke into rebellion. Jam Junan, who had always 
been loyal, was therefore sent to Sind, and he managed to capture 
Tamachi annd sent him to Delhi. Jam Junan continued to rule at 
least up to May 1380. 

After the death of Sultan Firuz Sbah (A, D, 1388), his successor 
Ghiyas-ud-din sent Banhhina to Sind, probably because Jam Junan 
had died in the meantime, But Banhbitia died on his way to 
Tattah. The Sammas probably took advantage of the weakness of 
the Delhi Sultanate during this period and declared their 
independence. 

Not much is known of the kings whose list is given above. 
Some of these usurped the throne and one was selected- by the 
nobles. During the reign of Nanda, the last king but one, Shah Beg 
ArghCin came from Qandahtr in A,D. 1483, and occupied the fort 
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of Sewi. Nanda managed to recover the fort, but, later, Sb^ Beg 
sent another army which not only reconquered Sewi, but captured 
the forts of Bhakkar and Sehwan also, and this time Nanda failed 
to recover his possessions. 

During the reign of Nanda, Mahmud Begarha of Gujarat had to 
come to the aid of the Muslims of southern Sind, who were said 
to have been persecuted by the Hindus. Mahmud's mother was 
a daughter of Nanda, and Mahmud came to his grandfather's aid 
in A,D. 1472, when it was reported that 40,000 rebeb had risen 
against the latter. According to Firishta, these rebels were Shiah 
Baluchis, and according to the author of the Za/or-uI-Wdlift, they 
were pirates, skilled in archery, who lived on the sea coast owing 
allegiance to none. The rebels dispersed on hearing of Mahmud's 
approach. Nanda sent Mahmud a letter of thanks with valuable 
gifts and his daughter, who was married to Qaisar Khan, the refugee 
prince of Khandesh, who was staying in Gujarat. 

Nanda died after a reign of 62 years,'® and was succeeded by his 
son Firiiz, but the real power passed into the hands of Darya Khan, 
the vMLzlx. A relation of Firuz, named Salah*ud-cl£n, attempted to- 
seize the throne, but being unsuccessful fied to Gujarat to seek help 
from Sultan Muzaffar with whom he was related through mardage. 
Muzaffar gave Sallh-ud-din some help, and Darya Khan also joined 
him. Firuz fled away and Salah-ud-din ascended the throne with¬ 
out any opposition. Later, however, Daiyi Khan changed sides, 
deposed Salah-ud-din and restored Firuz. 

Salah-udniin again received help from Sultan Muzaffar of 
Gujarat and in 920 A.H. {A.D. 1514) once more turned Firiiz out of 
Sind. Firuz then went to Shah Beg Arghun, with whose help he 
fought and killed Salih-ud-dln and his son and ascended the throne 
for the third time. But again he was dethroned. Shah Beg Arghim, 
who had been driven out of Qandahar by Babur, in his turn' 
expelled Firuz and occupied Sind, Firuz retired to Gujarat, and 
giving his daughter in marriage to Sultan Bahadur of GujarSt be- 
came one of his amirs. With the accession of Shah Beg, the rule 
of the Arghuns, a Mughul clan, began in Sind and their history 
will be related in the next volume, 

G, MULTAN 

Reference has been made above' to the Muslim kingdom of 
Multan and the strategy by which its rulers succeeded in averting 
the danger of conquest by the Pratiharas. Its subsequent history 
is obscure, but its ruler Shaikh Hamid Lodi maintained friendly 
relations with Amir Sabuktigin of Ghazni. But as Abu-’i Fath Daiid, 
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the grandson of Hamid, bad adopted the heterodox doctrine of ^e 
Qarmatian sect, Sultan Mahmud, the great champion of orthodox 
Islam determined to punish him. He led two expedtUons against 
Mult^ in A.D, 1005-6, and 1010, and estabUshed his authority over 
that country. With the decline of the power of the Yaminis, Multan 
asserted independence, and again the Qarmatians seiaed power and 
held it till it was conquered by Mui*za-ud-dln. After the death of 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak, Multan fell to the share of Nasir-ud^ Qabacba, 
who defended it successfully against a Mongol attack in A.D, 1227, 
but lost it to Iltutmish, as related above.’* 

Multan was at this time the western frontier of the Delhi 
Sultanate, and had to bear the brunt of repeated Mongol attacks. 
The situation was further complicated by the nMraudmg operations 
of Saif-ud'din Hasan Qarlugh, an officer of Jalal-ud-din Mangbarm, 
whom the latter had left in India. 

Situation changed rapidly alter the death of Iltutmis^ Hasan 
Qarlugh is said to have sent his son, Nasir-ud-din to Raziyya, but 
does not seem to have gained any diplomatic advantage. Imn^ 
diately after the accession of Ma*sud (A.D, 1242), Kabir Khan, the 
governor of Multan, rebeUed and not only gained complete conUol 
over that province, but conquered Uch also. Ma'sud was unable 
to dispossess him, and bis (Kabir Khan’s) son, Abu Bakr, succeeded 
him shortly afterwards.^ After Abu Bakr's death. Hasan Qarlugh 
was able, after a series of attempts, to conquer Multan in A.D, 12^, 
whence he issued coins in the name of his master, Jalal-ud-din 


Mangbarni.^ 

A Mongol invasion early in 1246, saved Multan for the 
Sultanate, for, with the approach of the Mongol army, 

Qarlugh fled from Multan to lower Sind. Ulugh Khan, later Sul^ 
Ghiyas-ud-d!n Balban, drove the Mongols out of India, and occupiM 
Uch and Multan without any opposition. Next year 
again invaded India and besieged Multan, when the sam a _ 
Baha-ud-din Zakariya induced them to leave on payment of 


1,00,001} dinars. 

The repeated Mongol raids forced the Sultans of Delhi to send 
strong governors to Multan, and Balban sent his eld^t son, 
Muhammad, as the governor there. Muhammad ^ec^ 
while repulsing a Mongol raid early in A.D. 1285, This 
has been immortalized by the elegy written by the poet Amm 
Khusrav who was taken prisoner by the Mongols after the prm^s 
death but managed to escape soon after. However, i" spite of ^e 
Mongol raids, Multan continued to be a province of the Delhi 


Sultanate. 
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As has been related above, Timur, before leaving India, ap¬ 
pointed Khizr Khan the governor of Multw, which was thus in¬ 
cluded in the kingdom of the Sayyids. During the reign of Mubarak, 
successor of Khizr Khan, Amir Sh aikh ‘All of Kabul seems to have 
invaded M ultan more than once, but was forced to retire by 
Mubarak.^ After the assassination of Mubarak, the alTairs of the 
provinces fell into disorder, and either in A.D. 1434 or 1436,® his 
successor Muhammad came to Multan to visit the tombs of the 
saints. 

“In A.H. 841 (A.D. 1437-8)”, states Nhtara-ud-din, “news was 
brought that owing to the turbulence of a band of Lankahs there 
was disturbance in Multan’\ Multan, however, contmued to acknow¬ 
ledge the suzerainty of Delhi till 847 A,H.. (A.D. 1443-4), when there 
being no regular governor, ^ the people of Multan chose as their 
ruler Shaikh Yusuf Zakariya Quraishl, guardian of the tomb of the 
famous saint Baha-ud-ndlii Zakadya (A.D. 1182-1267), mentioned 
above. 

The Shaikh applied himself to the task of government but, 
before long, feU a victim to the wiles of Ray Sahrah, the chief of 
the Lankahs and ruler of Sewi and the surrounding territory.® 
Sahrah beguiled the simple Shaikh by giving him his daughter in 
marriage, and then began to visit Multan regularly on the pretext 
of visiting his daughter. One night Sahrah introduced his followers 
into the city by a clever ruse, and expelling the Shaikh, seized the 
government of the country. Thus, after a rule of two years. Shaikh 
Yusuf had to leave Multan and seek shelter at Delhi. He was well 
received there and his son 'Abdulla married the daughter of Buhlul 
Lodi. 

Sahrah became the king of Multan under the title of Qutb-ud- 
din. He proved to be an able and good ruler, and the people, satis¬ 
fied with his government, rendered him wiLhng allegiance. He died 
in A.D. 1460 after a reign of 16 years, and was succeeded by his son 
Husain. 

Husain also proved to be an able ruler. He conquered the 
fort of Shor (Shorkot, Jhang district, Punjab), and Kot Karor, and 
brought the country around it as far as the fort of Dhahkot under 
his possession. Meanwhile, Shaikh Yusuf persuaded Buhlul Lodi 
to send an expedition against Multan under Buhlul’s third son, 
Barbak Shah, and Tatar Khan, the governor of the Punjab. As the 
invading army was marching towards Multin, Husain's brother, 
who was the governor of Kot Karor, rebeiled against him and 
assumed the title of Sultan Shihab-ud-flm. Humin first proceeded 
against his brother, reduced Kot Karor, and imprisoned Shihib-ud- 
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Hin He then turned against BSrbak ShAh and Tatar Khan who had 
reached near the city of Multan, but had not yet been able to invest 
it. Husain crossed the Sindhu dtxring night and enteied the fort^ 
the next morning he made a sally and the Delhi army fled after a 
brief encounter. 

On the death of Buhlul (A.D. 1409), Husain sent letters of 
condolence and congratulation to bis successor Sikandar. This led 
to a treaty, by which the parties agreed to respect each other’s 
boundary. Husain also sent an embassy to Sultan M u za fl ar of 
Gujarat, with whom he maintained friendly relations. 

During Husain’s reign, two nobles from Sind, Jam Bayazid and 
Jam Ibrahim, being forced to leave their country by Jam Nanda, 
came to Multan. Husain allotted to Jam BAyazM the fie! of Shorkot 
and to Jam Ibrahun, Uch. 

When Husain became old, he placed his son Firuz on the throne 
and retired. The old looxtr, 'Imad-ul-Mulk Tawalak, continued in 
his office, but unfortunately, FirOz suspected the wozlr’s son of dis¬ 
loyalty and had him murdered. To avenge his son’s death, Tawalak 
poisoned Firiiz soon after, and Husain, stricken with grief, had to 
ascend the throne again, and take over the charge of administration. 
It was. however, impossible to forgive Tawalak, and with the help 
of Jam Bayazid, Husain had him arrested and executed. Bayazid 
then became the wazir, and received the guardianship of Mahmud, 
the son of Fmiz. Shortly after, Sultan Husain died (August 31, 
IS02) and was succeeded by Mahmud.^ 

Mahmud was a profligate young man, favouring low company; 
Jam Bayazid was provoked into open rebellion, and received help 
from Daulat Khan Lodi, the governor of the Punjab The two 
armies encamped near the Ravi, but before any engagement took 
place, negotiations were started and settlement was effected on the 
basis of the river Ravi being recognized as the boundary between 
the territory of the two parties; that is. Bayazid got all the territory 
from Shorkot up to the Ravi."''^ 

A few years after the conquest of Qandahar, Babur bestowed 
Multan and the adjoining territories on Shah Hiisam Beg .^ghun 
of Sind, who thereupon invaded MultAn. Mahmud sent emissaries 
to Shah Husain, but before anything could be effected, died of colic. 
It was suspected that he was poisoned hy Langar Khan, one of his 
officers, who soon after joined Husain and helped him to subjugate 
several cities. 

Other nobles, however, remained true to the dynasty, and raised 
Mahmud's infant son. Husain 11, to the throne; but Mahmud’s 
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son-in-law, Shuji'-ul-Mulk Bukhari, became the woefr and the de 
jticto ruler. Taking advantage of the situation, Shah Husain Arghun 
besieged Multw, which was bravely defended for more than a year. 
But at last food ran short, and the people suffered, terrible priva¬ 
tions augmented by the misgovenmient of the inept Bukhari and 
the foilies of his trusted officers, Finaily, in A.D, 1525’^ (932 A.H.), 
Shah Husain Arghun stormed the city, and ail its residents from 
the age of seven to seventy, who escaped the sword, are said to have 
been taken into captivity as slaves. 

After a brief stay at Multan, Shah Husain Arghun left it in. 
charge of one Khvaja Shams-u-din with Langar Khan as his assis¬ 
tant. But sMn Langar Khan managed to remove the Khvaja and 
took possession of Mult^, where he was able to restore order to 
some extent- 

.Mter the death of Babur, when the Punjab fell to the share 
of Kimran, he summoned Langar Khan to wait upon him. When 
Langar Khan came to Lahore, KSmran bestowed on him the terri¬ 
tory of Baba] in exchange for Multan, which, thus, again became 
an appendage of Delhi. It passed into the hands of Sher Shah and, 
after the restoration of the Mughul power, became a Mughul 
province, 

H. SOUTH INDIA 
I. THE PANpYA KINGDOM 


At the close of the thirteenth century A.D. Mfiravarman Kula- 
sekhara Pandya ruled over a rich, prosperous and extensive king¬ 
dom which included, besides the Pandya kingdom proper round 
about the capital city Madura, the greater part of the South Indian 
Pemi^ula.’ As noted above, it was during the reign of 'Ala-ud-din 
Khalji that the Delhi Sultanate made the first attempt to conquer 
this Hindu kingdom in the far south, but the invasions of Malik 
I^ur» were more of the nature of plundering raids than serious 
attempts at annexation. The same may also be said of the later 
invasion under Khusrav,^ These invasions resulted in the plunder 
of wealth and desecration of temples and images of Hindu gods, 
and indicted untold miseries upon the people which are reflected* 
in contemporary inscriptions.* 


Unfortunately, at the time of the first Muslim invasion the 
country was suffering from the inevitable effect of a war of succes¬ 
sion between two sons of Kulaiekhara Pandya, namely Vira PSndva 
and Sundara Pandya- The position was rendered more serious bv 
the fact that Sundara PSndya, defeated by his brother, sought the 
protection of the Muslim invader. This action of Sundara has been 
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Kgarded by some ss the dhreet cose of 

^y be doJbted. The piobebility Is tat ta Pm.dy. pnne. _d ;d, oot 
eo to Delhi court for help, as is generally 

Kafiir when he was actuaUy in the south. The e n _ ^ 

received any help from the Muslims is also uncertain. 
positive evidence to support the view that Sundara was on 

Ctlil^by KSfOr who left . garrison at MadurS to prot«it bmnS 
In any case there remained no trace of Muslim influence m 
the Siiva country after the departure of Kafur, and epigraph c 
evideiJw shows that the two Pin4ya brothers ! 

Ztinued to rule over the country.^ But the framcidal and 
the MusUm invasion had undermined the ^ 

of the Pandya ruUng family and paved the way for the rise of new 
powers The first to toke advantage of the situation was 
wnnan Kulasekhara, ruler of Kerala, whose terntipr ^®ehow 
^Ttlier Scaped th^ invasion of K^iir. He defeat^ both &e 
pandya rivaU^d established hb authority over ^tol^ and the 
Pandyas. Some time about A.D. 1312-13, he ^ 

banks of the Vegavati, which has been ident^ed y some w 
river near Kafichi and by others with the well-kno^ 
name in the MadurS District, But Kulasekhara certainly adva^ed 
^?ar as Ka^hi and probably defeated another king nam^ Vim 
w£t« fereed to sorts refuge in Kenkm., snd tan m 

the forests a j 

Soon, however, Vira P^dya managed to rai^ '^nranr one 
to have gained the alliance of Hoysala V^a Ballala ^ 

Vira Udaya Mfirttandavaxman; a rebellion also broke out in KeraU 
The combtoation of these circumstances forced Ravivarm^ to ret^ 
X northern part of Pandya empire, though he clung to its 

southern part for about two years more,^ 

But the unfortunate country was not destined to enjoy ^ace. 
Shortly afterwards, the Kakatiya Pratapaiudra sent an e^edition 
under^Muppidi Nayaka to invade the south. Faced wi^ 

Lty the five Pandyas namely Vira, Sundara. Vikrama, KulaseJ^ara 
“?Par 5 krama.T^ed their forces and faced the enemy m a battle 
lust outside Kinchi. But Prataparudra. who had by this tune joined 
his armremerged victorious, captured KMchi and placed it und^ 
hi oX govemi. Vira Pandya and Sundara P^dya attempted to 
drive out their enemy, but were again defeated. 

The evils of the system of co-regents, namely, the joint rule of 
a number of members of the ruling family, also made themselv^ 
felt At a time when the Pandyas could only be saved by ^ 
united opposition, internecine quarrels broke out among the 
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regents, particularly between Vira P^dya and Parikrama Pao^ya 
in which the latter was joined by Vila’s son, Samudra Pa^jidya* As 
usually happens, the feudal chiefs took advantage of the weakness 
and disunion of the central goveriunent to throw off their yoke. 
Kulasekhara, belonging to the family of the Sambuvarayas of North 
Arcot, who had been feudatories, successively, of the Chojas and 
the Pandyas,' continued his allegiance to Vira Pandya till about 
A.D. 1317-^, and then declared his independence. Another feuda^ 
lory, who also probably followed in his footsteps, was a member of 
the illustrious Chola Imperial family. He was Semapiilai, the son 
of Rajendra HI, who issued inscriptions in the old Pudukkottai 
State. The invasion of Khusrav Khan'*^* further hastened the 
process of disintegration. 

Though shorn of the empire the Papdyss continued to rule in 
South India. Sundara Papdya ruled till A.D. 131&, or probably 
1320,” while Vira P^dy^ issued inscriptions from the R^nad 
district tUl A.D. 1341J* It was during the latter’s reign that the 
Muslims obtained a firm footing in South India; for, as noted above, 
during the reign of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq, his son Ulugh 
Khin, the future Muhammad bin Tughluq, conquered Madura in 
A.D. 1323, and made it the headquarters of the Muslim province 
in this region, known in Muslim history as Ma’bar. The history 
of Ma’bar will be dealt with in the next section of this chapter. 
But it is necessary to point out that the establishment of Ma'bar did 
not mean the extinction of the Pandya rule, even in the neighbour¬ 
ing districts of Madura, Bamnad and Tanjore. Maravarman Kula- 
^khara, probably the younger brother of Sundara P^ya mentioned 
above, is known to have ruled till A.D. 1346, and his epigraphio 
records prove that his rule extended to all the districts from 
Tinnevelly to Tanjore. Inscriptions of Jatavarman Paiakrama 
P^ya, whose nile covered the period from A.D, 1315 to at least 
1347, are found in the Tinnevelly, MadurS, Ramnad and Tanjore 
districts as well as in the old Pudukkottai State. One Maravarman 
Vira Pandyo issued an inscription in the Ramnad district in A.D. 1364, 
the 31st year of his reign, and probably ruled till A.D. 1380. The 
records of another king, Maravarman Parakrama Pandya. who ruled 
from A.D, 1335 to 1352, are found in the districts of Ramnad, 
Tanjore, South Arcot and Chingleput. One Jatavarman Parakrama 
Pandya exercised authority in the Ramnad district, the old 
Pudukkottai State and as far as Nagercoil in the southern extremity 
of the Peninsula from A.D. 1357 to 1380.It would thus appear 
that the Muslim principality of Ma'bar was a tiny State which could 
not oust the Pandyas from their homeland. The establishment of 
Muslim authority in this region was resisted not only by these 
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P^dya rulers, but also fay the HoySftla king Vira Ballala III. Ma'bar 
thuB led a precarious existence till it was finally swept away by the 
poweriul Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagara in the third quarter of 
the fourteenth century A.D. But even after this the Papayas conti* 
nued to rule, and we know the names of at least three rulers, two 
of whom bore the name Parakrama, and another, Jatavarman Kula- 
^khara, who ruled respectively from 1367 to 1387, 1384 to 1415 
and 1395 to 1411. All their records were, however, found in the 
Tirmevelly district, and it seems that their authority was restricted 
to this region in the extreme south of their homeland. 

11 . MA’BAR 

The Tughluq Sultans of Delhi were not destined to enjoy for 
long their southernmost province of Ma'bar. As mentioned above, ^ ^ 
a rebellion broke out in Ma'bar in A.D. 1334 and Sultan Muhammad 
was unable to suppress it. Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shih, who headed 
this rebellion and established the independent Sultanate of Madura, 
was probably the kotuwl of Ma'bar though Ibn Bstutah, who had 
married his daughter, describes him as the governor of the 
province,’® Jalal-ud-din could not reign in peace as the Hindus 
took advantage of fais rebellion to liberate tbis region from the yoke 
of the Muslims. Ekambaranatha, one of the Sambuvarayas, mention¬ 
ed above, rose against the Muslim rulers and, with the help of Vira 
Ballala HI and Kapaya Nayaka, wrested the northern parts of the 
country,’''' Ibn BatQtah does not give any details of the reign of 
Jalil-ud-din, but merely says that he was killed after a reign of 
five years, and was succeeded by one of his omlrs, namely, ‘Ala-ud- 
din 'Udaijl, According to Ibn Batutah, ’Udaiji, after he had ruled 
for a year, set out on an expedition against the Hindus and return¬ 
ed with immense booty. Next year he again defeated the Hindus 
and “massacred very many of them”, but as he incautiously raised 
his helmet to drink water, was pierced by an arrow and died 
instantly.’® It may be presumed that the first two Sultans of 
Ma'bar had to fight against the Hindu chiefs mentioned above as 
wen as the Pa^dy^ rulers who, as noted above, exercised authority 
in various parts of South India, including territories adjacent to 
Madura. 

After the death of ’Udaiji his son-in-law, Qutb-ud-din, was 
raised to the throne, but was killed after a reign of forty days. 
Ghiyas-ud-dm Muhammad Shah Damaghani, a son-in-law of Jalal- 
ud-din Ahsan Shah, then ascended the throne. During his reign 
Ibn Batutah visited Ma'bar and has left an eye witness’ account 
of the revolting man-hunt and mass execution practised by this 
ruler. The Sultan, Ibn Batutah relates, entered a jungle with his 
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soldiers one night and all the Hindus who had taken shelter there 
were captured. Next morning all the male prisoners were Impaled 
on stakes which they had been forced to carry the previous night. 
“This done, their women were slain along with their children, their 
Vipir being tied to the stakes; they were left there in the same 
condition. Afterwards, the camp was pitched and they took to cut¬ 
ting down the trees of another part of the forest, and they treated 
in the same manner the next batch of Kafirs (i.e. Hindus) whom 
they had captured. This was a hideous thing which I have never seen 
being indulged in by any king. On account of this, God hastened 
his death“js 

Probably such unheard of cruelties perpetrated on the Hindus, 
added to the general desire to liberate the country from the Muslims, 
spurred to action the Hoysala king, Vira Ballala HI, then over 
ei^ty years of age. He invaded Ma'bar and besieged Kannanur, 
one of the strongest forts held by the Muslims. Ibn Batutah has 
left a graphic account of the fight. The Muslim army met him in 
battle in the outskirts of the city of Konnanur,®® but he routed 
them and they withdrew to Madura, leaving Ballala free to besiege 
Konnanur, After the siege had lasted for ten months, the garrison 
was left with little food, and Vira Ballala promised them safe-con¬ 
duct if they capitulated. The garrison then proposed that they 
should get permission from their Sultan and this was allowed by 
Ballala. But the messenger of the besieged army returned with 
reinforcement from Maduri which fell upon the besieging army 
when it was off its guard. The Hoysala army was routed and its 
king taken prisoner. Dimaghaid at first treated Ballala kindly and 
wrested from him all his riches, elephants and horses promising 
to release him. But after he had stripped him of all his possessions, 
he killed and flayed him. Vira BallMa’^s skin was then filled with 
straw and hung on the wall of Madura where Ibn Batutah saw it 
suspended. Shortly after, Ghiyisnud-din DamaghgnI died as a re¬ 
sult of taking an overdose of aphrodisiac, A few days earlier his 
only son and wife bad died of cholera which was then raging in an 
epidemic form at Maduri, 

Ghiyis-ud-din was succeeded by his nephew, Nasir-ud-din, who 
was once a domestic servant in Delhi. One of his first acts on com¬ 
ing to the throne was to murder his cousin, the son of his paternal 
aunt, and to marry his widow, the daughter of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Damaghanl. 

Ibn Batutah, whose account is the only source for a connected 
history of the Sultans of Ma'bar, left the country shortly after the 
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ajccession of Nasir-ud-din, and no defuiite information about the 
history of Ma‘bar subsequent to his departure is available. 

There is, however, no doubt that the royal dynasty came to 
an end during the next decade. When Firiiz Tughluq ascended the 
throne he sent a iarman to Ma'bar, But instead of submitting to 
the authority of Delhi, Ma’bar sought help from the Bahmanl king 
to maintain her independence. Agents from Ma'bar came to 
Daulatabad and took back with them Qurbat Hasan Gangu whom 
they placed on the throne. In some manuscripts of 'Afifs Torfkh- 
i'JTruz which alone mentions this episode, the first part of 

the name, Qurbat, is written as Qurba or Qartb, meaning 'relative’, 
‘kinsman’, and it is thus quite likely that the newly elected king of 
Ma'bar was not named Qurbat, but was a relative of Hasan Gangu 
Bahmani. Howsoever that may be, the new king was a worthless 
debauchee and the people got disgusted at his conduct. Taking 
advantage of this, a neighbouring chief, Bikan, invaded Ma'bar with 
a large army. The king was captured and killed, and the whole 
of Ma'bar came under the sway of 

There is no doubt that ‘Afif here refers to the conquest of 
Ma'bar by Bukka, the king of Vijayanagara, which will be described 
in Chapter XII. According to ‘Afif, Ma'bar, at this great crisis, 
appealed to Piruz Tughluq for help. But the Sultan reminded the 
amhassadors of the past attitude of Ma'bar towards the Delhi 
Sultanate and politely refused any help on the ground that his army 
was very tired after the expedition to Gujarat. This would indi¬ 
cate that the invasion of Ma'bar by Vijayanagara army, resulting 
in the death of Qurbat Hasan Gangu and the conquest of his king¬ 
dom, took place not Jong after the Gujarat expedition of Flruz in 
A.D. 1363-4. 

Afif’s account is corroborated by other evidences. According 
to the Telugu Jotminl-Bhorafom. a work of the late 15th century, 
Saluva Maiigu, a general of Kumara Kampana, son of Bukka, who 
led the expedition against Ma'bar, put to death the Sultan of 
Madura. The exploits of Kampana are also graphically, though 
somewhat romantically, described by his consort Gahgadevi in her 
celebrated work, Afodfeur'auijflyom or Komporuyochorifont. She 
proudly relates how her valiant husband killed the Sultan in a duel 
after the Muslim army had taken to flight. 

Afif's statement that the whole of Ma'bar was conquered and 
annexed by Vijayanagara, shortly after A,D, 1364, after the death 
of Qurbat Hasan Gangu, requires some modification in the light of 
numismatic evidence. We possess a series of coins issued by ‘Adil 
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Shah, Fakhr-ud-dm Mubarak Shah, and ‘Ali-ud-din Sikandar Shah 
with dates ranging between A.D. 1356 and 1378. The testimony 
of these coins has been rejected on the ground that except for the 
fact that these coin were discovered in South India there is nothing 
to indicate that the Sultans mentioned in these coins ruled over 
Ma bar.®® But the sequence of dates in the series of coins, their 
hnd'Spots and the absence of any other Muslim dynasty ruling in 
this region about that time certainly favour the theory that the 
coins were issued by the rulers of Ma'bar, If we accept this view 
we may easily identify Qurhat Hasan Gangu with Fakhr-ud-din 
Mubarak Shah whose coins cover the entire period from 760 A-K. 
to 770 AJI., year by year, with the exception of years 762 and 
766 A.H.®3 It would thus appear that he certainly ruled between 
A,D. ISSS-S to 1368-9. This fits in fairly well with what ‘Afif says 
about Qurbat Hasan Gangu and also with the Vijayanagara sources. 
There is some apparent conflict between the testimony of coins men¬ 
tioned above and the general assumption of the historians of Vijaya- 
nagara that Ma*bar was annexed after the campaign of 1370, This 
view is supported, among others, by the statement in the Madit- 
raittaia Varahijti, a fifteenth century chronicle of Madura, that the 
place was under Muslim sway from A.D. 1324 to 1371.®* But this 
is not irreconcilable with the issue of the coins by ‘Ala-ud-din 
Sikandar ShSh in 779 A.H. (A.D. 1377-8), It merely indicates that 
even after the loss of the major part of their dominions, some time 
about A.D, 1370, the Muslim Sultans continued their resistance for 
about a decade more. The very fact that Me'bar sent for help to 
Fmiz Tughluq even after the death of Qurbat Hasan Gangu and the 
conquest of Ma'bar by Vijayanagara, proves that some sort of resist¬ 
ance was still continued by another Sultan. 

It should be noted in this connection that the date of Kam- 
pana’s expedition or more probably a series of expeditions against 
Ma*bar is not definitely known. Some scholars have placed them 
during the interval between A.D. 1343 and ISSfi-fi.*® ^hUe others 
concluded that Kampana’s expedition took place after A.D. 1378'®® 
it has also been suggested that Kampana led his expeditions bet¬ 
ween A.D. 1361-3 or about A.D, 1364 .®^ 

While it is not possible to arrive at a definite conclusion on 
this point, it has to be admitted that there are indications that 
Kampana gained his famous victory over the Ma'bar Sultans in 
A.D, 1370.®8 In an inscription, dated A.D. 1371, Kampana's general 
Goppana claims to have slain the Tiilushkas. and two inscriptions 
show Kampana ruling a portion of Ramnad district in AD 1371 
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It is, however, possible that Kampala's victory was the culmi- 
mtion of a war which was started by his grandfatherp ^hgaoia. An 
inscription claims that Saiigama, the father of Biikka, had defeated 
PSndya^ the proud lord of Madhura the fierce valorous 
Tiirushkap the king Gajapatl and others."’ Even after due allowance 
is made for the exaggerations from which this type of literature 
is never free* it is evident that Sahgama gained some success 
against the Sultans of Ma'bar, and it is possible that he took up 
arms after the tragic death of Ballila 

It would thus appear that ever since the foundation of the 
Sultanate of Madura, it had to carry on a prolonged fight with the 
neighbouring Hindu States, The second Sultan died in course of a 
battle against them* Next, Vira Ballala made a gallant attempt to 
conquer Ma'bar but failed. It is probable that Sangama had started 
the war against the Sultan and gained some notable success. 
Ultimately his grandson Kampana took up his unfinished task and 
destroyed the power of the Sultanate of Ma"bar. Though Kampuna 
had probably broken the back of the Muslim power in the south by 
A.D. 1370, or even a little earlier^ the last Suites seem to have main- 
tamed a feeble struggle against Yijayanagara till A.D. 1377-fl.^'^ 


A. GUJAHAT 


1, See above, p- 9T, 

2 . TxA.j nr^ 1 & 4 , 

3. In tbe CHI (IIL 710), tlse daU of Muzaffar's secession is Riven ea 798 AiL 
(AJ>, 1395"6)+ But Niiini-iid-dni stiivos 810 A.H. (A.D. 1407-8) aa hb date ef 
aceessioD and an inscriptiDa dated A.D, 1408 abows that Muxafiar had not at 
that date assumed the royal title lAvmual Retport of the Arokaealogical 

of Baroda, m4-35, p- 23). 

4, Yam Khdaaiti Pattanew Da/ara iti aamoHd^a babMea; Kwnbhalgarh 

In^iptien* ilh. slab^ v. Ifio. Sarda: Kumbha; Ef* XXI, 2T8* 282; 


S. I, v, 88* KdL by H, D. VelankoTp Bhamtii/u 

KVL 41. 

8. SafitinatK Temple InKription quoted by G, H. Qjha, KAjpumnd Ki JtihdSp Hip 
part L. €S. 

7. El, XXI, 27S* 284p v. 221. 

8. El, XXHL 233. v, 14. 

3. EL U. 417. V. 5L 

10. CHf. m 300; Brij^ IV, 3S. This quesfion has been di$ci4Ss«d by Dr. B. Fmsad 

(TA.p nip 1 £.n, 2) vffho haji painted out the mistake in CHh 

11. CHL m. 301; T-A., IH. L 227. f.n, 1. 

12. R B. Sarda: JWahdr^ Kumbha, 06, SO. ^ ^ 

IS. diitor Elriistambha IsiscriptiorL, Sarda op. dt Appendix* 221. The first line 
of verse 172 *5 given in Sarda reads: 

a^ttTjad-^rjcim-AIdlai?e«»ora-5ttrdJTan-dru-Knv-a^oa* 

There seems to be a printing mistake, so I have ehanged the last two words Into 
arl-^ny-dmava. ^ 

14, H. D, Velankar: Mn^i^Uka. tfca last great king of Saurasbtn, Bkdrahi/n Vldyo, 
XTV ft- IS 

1 $, cnzim-ud-dBi mebtioBS one Singh' sem of Gattgidis Rija of Chimpiscr, 
(T^ m, L 2S?>, hut «hile later Bariating Hus kiciii^t, NfiiBt-iui-dlB relers 
to the king; of Chkitmtoer ‘R&i Bttii' or ftai BasftC, while Tbishbi (Utho «d,) 
mIT. hhn nil Banaht*. Mlr'it-i-Stkitiulori has Riwal Fatii, Intt Fotbe* gives 
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hid KSI Tiamg as 'Jye Sinfh* (flu Uolo, I. 371}. For « discussion of this mune 

see TJi, m, L fji. 1. 

16. G.H. 03 £io, in Rajputdiia Ki ftihos tm, i, 7S>, Uses the form Bbsrmal which 
bos used ID prefereiu:e BiharimaJ (CHJt HL 318). 

17- G. H. OjbSp op, dti 11* i, 7^ 76. 

18. H. B- Sarda: Maharava Sfln^ 70. 

18. Bayley: Gsijamtj 2S7. 

20. cm, HL 320-21. 

:21, H ^rda: S&t\^ 86-7* 

B. KHAiroESH 

1, Tha lftfrf x 78* 7' 22“ 21' N„ Kiiimidc* T3" 28' R, 21* 18' N. Awording to ^ 

Denisoa Ross, tbe Dame of the founder ol the principality ol Khandtsh was Mflj i K 
Ahmads who was called Ttfaliif Raja and Raja Ahkoad. Having joined Bahrain 
Khan Maaandsrini in his imsucce^aful rebellion against the Bahmani king* 
Mai lie Ahmad fled and established himself at Thalner (CHI, OT, But Sir 

DcoisDn has not given any relarence for this versinn, and I ha.ve not been able 
io find any* Dr. IL K. Sl^rwani, also, has not been able to verify this statement 
(T^ie BahmUTo^ of th& Deccanp p. IHB, fji. 581* I therefore, followed the 

version of Firishia fBriggs* IV. 280-327) whi^ has been followed by later 
wtiters and gives the most detailed aeeount of the origin of Khandcsh as an 
independent State. 

f According to the jlm-i-Ahbnrtj Malik Raja feE on evil days when he was in 
Bidar. So it is likely that he began his career there. In the account of the 
rebellion of Bahrain Kt^n the name of Malik Raja does occur, but there were 
two contemporary noblonen bearuiK the name Ahmad, and it Is quite likely that 
Ross confused one of them with Malik Raja. 1 am indebtefi for this informa¬ 
tion to PfoL Abdur Rashid.—Ed.l 

. "2. According fa Rrishta tBriggs, IV. 283) the name of Malik Rajahs younger son 
was Iftikhar. Rch gives the namo as Hasan {CHI, HI* 296). 

3+ Firlshla (Briggs, tV. 288). Ross writes that 'Adil Khan II ^'cartled his arms as 
far as Jharkhand, the modem Chota Klgpur* from which circumstance he is 
known as JIi4rkh<indi ^ukdn” fOHJ, ITL 3l3)* As usual, Ro^ dues not reveal 
his soutcCh and it is not possible to check this statement. It is* therefore* safer 
to h)llaw Firiihta. 

4. Firi^ta gives the dale of his death as Rabi-ul-Awal 14, ©09 AH. which falls in 
AD. 1503. Ross gives the date as AD. 1501 {CHI, m. 313). There is similar 
discrepancy of two years in the reign-period of his successori 

'S. Sir E.DeusionRosg, possibly following the Afir^dt-i-A?imadi^ has referred to "Adil 
Khan EE as 'AJam KMn and states flmt after coming to the throne he as^med 
the title of ^Adfl Kh^ (CHI, HL 31^314). This la, however, at variance with 
Firishta (Briggs, TV, 303-4) and Nbmm-ud-dln (TA, HI. i* 282). 

-S, Nizim-ud-din refers to Miran Muhammad as ^Adil lO^In (TA, IH, 1* 344) but 
this seems to be a mistake. 


C. lilALWA 


1 , 


2 


Adconding to Sir W* Haig* *Dilavar Kh^ never assumed the Etyle of royalty** 
(CfHx ni^ 349)„ But both Hizam-iid-dm (TA, m, jl, 468) and Firishta 
(Brigi^s^ IV, 169-70) definitely stale that Dilavar declared hia independence and 
Bssun^ the paraphernalia of sovereignty. 

For a dlscussbn of this data see Nizam-ud-din, op. ciL 467, in. 6. 

3. Thiii victory of All^a is referred to in seveml contemporary works and inscrftM 
tions. For detailed reference and discussion see N. Venkatarajnaiiayya; The 
Gaiapati Bhanudeva tV* PIHC, XTIl (1950)^ 161. The Muslioi historians do not 
refer to this mcldenh 

3a. 24* SB' N.^ and 76“ l^ K 

4. TMB, pp. 209-10. 

4a. 24“ 43- N., and 72* 3T E. 

5. For this lake see Imperial Gaicttcer, VH!. p. 121. Hhojpur is situated in 6' 

and TO" 38' E. Sir W. Haig, following Briggs, describes the Hindus as rohligra 
and does not mention the dosmiction of the lake. He adds that after thie Hushang 
built the town of HQshangIbid. But there seems to be no aufliority for ^ia 
statement 

"G, As rs^rds the date of Muhammad ShMi*s death and that of Mahmud KhaljTs 
accession, there Is a conflict between the numismatic evideneg whicli places 
both In 840 AH- (AD. 1436—7} and the aocoimt of the contemporary writer, 
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according to whom Mahmud ascended the thtonii oq 29 Shaw- 
wal S39 (May 16, 1436). However, Muhammad Eli|h% gpld coim bearing tbe 
date 940 AJA. to which Wright has referred, appears to be a posthumous cme 
which was presumably isued by the supporters of the Ghund line to which 
Muhammad Shah and his two predecessors behmged. Wright has similarly 
catalogued, three coins of Mebmud Khaljl I with the dates 677i SIB and. 6^ A^- 
aithough Mahmud died in 873 AIL The prachc* of issuing posthumous coins 
Was also repeated in the case of Husain Sharqi who died in 905 Adlr» but eoms 
issued in his name in 906, 907* 909 and 9l0 ate available. 

Wright has probably not consulted the contemporary work 
Mohtnud Shahl Uie evidence of which ought to be considered reUable vrith 
regard te the rise to power of Mahmud Klialji who was its authors 
Madjdr-i-Afahfniid Shokl, Tubingen MS. fols- ST* 243*. Bi^oian MS. fol^ 
57\ dX}\ Wrightj Catalog of Coin*, Calcirttfl, II. pp. 219-19^ 247. Numismatic 
Dironicle IV, 1904, p- 99- I^c-Poole: CoIt^* Muhammedaa Staler, p. 107- 
(This note was written by Dr* Hamid^ud-din, EkL) 

7, In CHI, in. 3&4p the city is called '^Shahr-i-Nau” and it is stated that it i* not 
now traceable". Thou^ in aome MSS. tbe place is called "Shahr-UNau ^ m 
one MS n£ TA, it is called '*Shahr-i-Narwar V and Bnj^ calls it Narwar, m 
his translation of Firishta (IVp p. 206). Narwar is a well-known place, and n 
ts silvated on the river Sind, about ^ miles to the SSW* nf Gwalior. 


8. Ranapura Temple lostripticra, II 17 and 36, PrnfcHt and Sam^t Jnamptw^ 
of Katiwar. p. Il4. It has somelimcs been held that Maharane Kunib^ 
defeated and ceplurcd Sultan Mahmud in 1437 (H. B. Serda Mafidmijd Kumbha 
p, 51). But the evidence for such a conclusion does not appear to be f^nvmcinj^ 

9, “Orte large figure (image) in particular, representing a ram, and forniM of solid 
marbio, being consumod, the ^jputs were compelfel to eat the talcm™ 
with patL in order that it might be said that they Were made to eat their ^s 
(Brigfjs, Tr- n£ Firishta, IV, 209). Niaim-ud^din also relates the same mcMcnl. 

10. We reading of Ajrtifrc is doubtful. Elsewhere Nii^-ud-dm 

writes Ambar^ (TA, HI, 332). j ,l ** ^ ij l- — k*. aA\ 

11. The Kmnhhalg^ inscripbon (quoted by Hr B. Sarda, Mahora^ Kumbha, n 54) 

states that Kumbha “vanquisbi^ the and received a toibute tram them. 

12 CHI m. 36L 

is' Sir WoIwUy Boitf do«s twt mention ttig battle at all thou^ it « »mb^ 
rated by Firishta, and has bean rightly criticised by Dr. B. ^ 

iL p 529-30 fji.j. Firishta's statement that Kumbha wndwicd peace by 
Dayine a iars* amount ia gold and specie, when compared with Nizim-ud-din s 
vSsio^ shows what little value ia to be placed on such accoumta of repeated auo- 
anil victories of MusLnia against a particuiar Hindu kingdom without any 
tangible result. The contemporary Rajput inscriptions, claiming success agauwt 
the Muslim invaders, is deservinfr of at least as tnuch e«djt as the later Mus^ 
chronicles, and there is no good ground to believa the latter and reject Uic 
former, as is usually done by European hlatorii^. * * j i_, *u. 

■14. According to Sir Wolseley Haig, ICnim-iil-Mu^ Ghun was KsaKmated by the 
Bahmani king Humayun Shah, whemupon his telabvea indut^ BJahmud to 
invade the Deccan. But both Nfiam-ud-dtn and Firishta slate t^t tte ^t^- 
tor was Niaim-ul-Mtilt Ghuri hlroself. Tabalaba merely says at the instiga¬ 
tion of the Ghutis" tBK, 90), . , .. ^ , ... . , 

15 AccordiiiE to Tabi-te^ the -dfatritts of Ahmedabad mid M^ur were roterntd by 
the and omly Kberla was ceded to Malwa (BK. 100), Sir W. H^g 

writes that under the treaty “Mahmud’s possession ‘^.^,erln was eonfiimed but 
the iftlBgrity of Bearar, wiin that exception, was msmtained, j 

But Ni^-ud-din states that Berar as far as EUichpiir was ceded to Malwa 

The n^e is Shaikh Muhammad Farma^E in the MSS, of the TA and to toe lifto- 
BTBph edition of Firishta, but the Ethoaraph. edition of TA. and the CHJ. 

3601 Lave Shaikhzada Muhammad Qamiali^ . , v 

According: to both Nizfim-ud-din and Firishta, Mabmud died on Ziqiadsh 19, 
Sra^Seb is Mav 3& 1469. Sir W. Haig, without giving any reforonce, writes 
SSt^S^Od diid on S iT for ^c date of Mahmud’s death, sac n, 9 

under D- iaunpur on the neiit i?age. „+. v-, * 

BJC.. so. Eklingji temple Inscription V. a Profcnt oj^ 

Kattirijjflr Tk 21 The verses state that Mahars™ RajamalU (Rajmal) defeated 
cjrl^the* Lka Ktog. who con only be Gbiy^nd-dln, the Sulton of Malwa. 


16. 


17. 


Il9. 
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This is by tbe uripublisbeMJ Rolnuit R^ quitted b? H. B. Sardii 

(3fczh4rQ^ Sdrt^^ p. 60) who describees tbe gepcsls of the qimrreL 
19. Aecordkie to J41iiiifl-U(i-d|n (TA, m, 353 nod 612) the fort leU on 9lJi Eha'bwi* 
037 Ail, The year 337 AJ3_ corresponds to AJ>. 1530-31 so that It cannot be 
AH. 1523 as given in (the translfllion of) the TA 

D. JAUNPim 

See above, p. 92. 

See abovop p. 122, 

See the next seeiioa of thds Chapter, 

Sec above p. 175, 

According to Hizam-ud-dln and others Ibtabljn died in 940 AJf. (A.D, 1436). 
But hia coins show that he was alive at least up to 844 AJL {JASBL. XVDL 
135, 157), 

This and the next Invasian of Ori^^ rcfipettivaly by Mahmud and Hosaki of 
Jaunpur, though ^'ouched for by Niyam^ud-din and Fiil^ta, appear to be very 
doubtful See the Chapter on Orls^. 

See ahavcj p. 140. 

See fJ3. 6 above. 

Cambridge MS+ fols, 471-476: Bodleian MS fols 
S07-309, Tubingen MS. fol, 264. 

date of Husain Shaxqrs first maior attack on Delhi is disputed Nk^- 
ud-dm has mentioned the year 1473, but lie also says that BuhluT shnultaneoi^- 
Jy sent appeals for help to Mahmud Khaljl of Milwa, notwithstanding the fact 
that Mahmud 1 had died four yeara earlier Crabsq^t-f-Aicbari^ Vol, HI, p. 284). 

Haig, in an attempt to tenect Nizam-ud~din, writes that Buhlul sent bis 
agents to Mahmud U of Malwa who, however, asccDded the throne in 1511. 
about 22 years after Buhlul^s death. (Cff^, Hf, pp. 231)+ 

^Abdiil Hiaqq iNTitas t^t it was during the progtes of Husain's invasion of 
Delhi that B4ahmud KhaJji I of Milwa died [May 3, 1463)+ The invasion had* 
therefore, been launchetl probably some time betwtnm Mkrch and May 146^, 
(This discussion of the date of Husain Sharqi a atiaok on Delhi is by Dr. Hamid- 
ud-Din,—Ed.). 


E BENGAL 


1, Above. VoL V. 154-S. 

2. Ibri 157. 

3- According to the l^ipoz, the king discardad iha of royalty out of fear 

of the Khaljl Siiltin of Delhi (Ed>+ 

4. CL BBS, 77* and IHQ, XVIH, 65. 

is. According to ^Aflf the name was changed to FlrO^bad by Sultin Fuiiz: HIED 
m K3 {Ed.>+ 

S + IBB\ 50. 

ti. HjTED, ni. 234. These noblemen from Lakhnawati. however, did not make 
any specific aUegatton aeainGt Bahadur. It has been ri^tly observed: "‘There 
k hardly any reason why the Mualiins of Bengal should have suffered so much 
at the hands of Muslim princes contending for the sovereign^ of LaJdmawati 
as to justify the pious Sultan's unprovoked attack on another Muslim Stote."' 

84 (Bd.). 

7. According to the fiiydz, Qadr Khan was appointed governor of Lakhnlwatl 
after the death Of Noslr-ud'din IbrShloi+ But the contemporary 

says that the latter ai^companied MubamiuBd Tughluq in his ex]^tlon against 
Kishld Khan , which did not take place before 728 AJL (AH+ 1327-8). (Ed,). 

8. IBffi 95* 


3. Thomas read the dlate n| a coin of Fakhr-ud-dlh as 737 AJE and therefore 
placed the death of Bahrain Khan in that year. Notion Wright places the revolt 
of Jakhr-ud-dln in or about AJJ. 1338 f739 AH,). The death of Bahr^ KMn 
Is given in UBS as 738 AH. In one pJace (p, 83), and 738 in another (p, 86). 
(Ed,) ^ 

lO. Aocorduig to ‘Aflfn Ilyas Shah defeated and kilkd Fakhr-ud-din after the fir^ 
invasion of Bengal by Sultan Flruz and conquered Sonar^n, He makes do 
reference to Fa!thr-ud-din*s son and succe^or (HIED, IIL 304), According to 
the Tafikh-^i-Mubarak Shohi, Muhammad Tughtuq invaded Bmeal in 741 AJH 
(AD, 1346-1) and killed Fakhr-ud-din. Both these fftatements are proved to 
be wrong by the fact that Fakhr-ud-dln iovued coin* till 759 AJL ami IkMIvir^ 
ud-dln Gba^ Shih issued cohia from Sonlrgaoii in 750 onid 753 AJL The latter 
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was ^rob^bly the son of th* former though there is no de&niEe pr[:»of nf this, 

{Edy^ 

10a- According to the Siret-i-Fin^ JBORS^ XXVU, 02. 

11. Tho date Usually as&ignod to Shams-ud^n Ilyaa Shah^ nomoly 743^T5S A.H-, 
has been given np^ as a closer e^aminasjon of his coma in the Indtan Museum 
coiroborat£$ Mr. Shams-udi-dln AJmiad ’5 reading of the dates im and 760. 
The reign of IlyM Shah thereCore eovera the period AJj. 133S to 135fl-0 (vMe 
the Su^rpUm^tary CotafoE^ by Shams-ud-din Ahmad to Vol. II of the Cato- 
fogue Qj Coins in the /ndton JKu^uTnh 

12. ^ noted above, 'Izz-ud-din Yahy;^ the govomor of SatgacOp in south Bengal 

joined the governors of Kara and LakhnauratT in an exp^ition against Fakhr- 
ud-din of Soiiirglton in 33S0r But after this Yahya passes from our 

view* According to Ibn BatQtahp Fakhr-ud-dln fitt^ out from 

the port of ^dkawan in his campaign against Lakh^Avnia {IBH, 
235 n.). Sadkawan has been Identih^ by some with Satg^n and 
by others with Chittagong (for the controversy ic£ MBS, lOOj fji- Ih In 
case we accept the first identification we muat prihjme that Falchr-ud-din 
succeeded in annexing south Bengal and this view is supported by the fact that 
nothing more is heard of Yahyi. On the other ImndK as ^Ala-ud-dln 'AB Shah 
of Lakhnawati issued coins tiU 742 A,H. (A.D. 1342)^ and Fakhr“iid-dlti*s succes¬ 
sor ruled in Sonarglon till AJD. IS^ It [5 most reasonable to hold that Dyis 
Shih established his power in ^tgaon in 740 A-H. (A-D. 1333-40)^ the earliest 
date found on the coins issued by him, 

13. For full details d, Ch. XIH-D. HI. 

34 r According to Baranh whose view has been adopted by loter writers^ FlrCtz left 
Delhi on 10 Shawal. 754 A-H, (November 8, 1353) and rctumod to Delhi on 12 
Shaban 753 A^H. (September 1354). But the detailed accounts of Fifuz’b 
marciu given by 'Afiff makes It dilBcult to believe ihsX the whole miHlary 
operation lasted only ten montbsr Accordingly it has been held by some that 
FirCiz sp^t about two years in this campaign (HBS+ 105-4), 'Afif alORe gives 
full details of both the campaigns of Fkuz against Bengal, but his account Is 
obviously of a partisan character, and he tries to gloss over the diacomliture of 
hss patron and osEjgns specious grounds far discomfitiixe as will be noted 
below. (Ed). 

14a, JASB, N.S.P XDC 279. 

15, For the identification of EkdilSj which was far long a very controversial Issue, 
cf. HBS, 107, fn. 1. 

IG. For the account given in this and next para see: 

1 . TArikh-i Flruz Shdht HIED. IH. 

2. Slrat-i-Fir^ SMhi, Tr. by K K. Besu^ JBORS. XXVB, TV fF, 

3. Tdrifck-i-AfutidrflJc SJidhi;* Tr, by K. K, Basu, 123-134, 

(The translatTon of a pas^ge of 'AfTf, quoted abovCp is given on p. 125, f.n+ 
5 of his work, but does not occur In HJED^ HE), 

4. Firijhto fBriggs, I, 449-52; IV, 331-34). 

5. TA. I 244-47. 

Sr Afnntofchab-ut-rfliijaWfcli, 1, Tr. by Ranking^ 324—35, 

As regards the date of the campai^ cf. MBS, 106^ fF, (Ed.). 

17 , For the text of the proclamation ef. JASB^ N. S-* XIX, 279, For Barani^s 
remark* not translated in HIED, see the text, p, 55^ or the I^di translation 
in TKE by A. A. Rk^o. Part U, pp. 35-40. (Ed ). 

3Sr 'Afif says that Zafar Khan was received with extraordinary honours. *'On 
the first day be received 30,000 tonkas to get his clothes washed. His title, 
Zafar Khan, waa confirmed and a sum of 4 lacs of tonkot granted to hiin and 
his Mends. One thousand horse and large numbers of foobnen were assigned 
to hun. He was first appointed depiity-uNtHr, and subsequently became icocir^, 
*Afif disfinetly says that Sultan TtrOz undertook the expedition to Bengal "for 
av^ging the claims of Zafar Khan". ^Afif further odds that preparations for 
this campaign were begun even during the Uretlme of Ilyas, who out of fear, 
retreated to Snuargaon, and then we are told that |^the inhabitants of that 
place were mstant (sie) in their supplications to Sultan Fuoi Shah for relief 
from the tyrant"; (ffJED, HI. 354-5). fEd.) 

19, HlEDj m. 303. As menttoned above, the same motive, according to per¬ 

suaded Firm; not to storm the dtadel of Ekdali In the first expedition (Ibld^ 
^-7). It could not have been unknown to FirCrE that the ignominy of Mu^iin 
wom&n was an LnevitabLe consequence of military campaigns, and if therefore 
this consideral^on welded with him in not pressing the campaign to a victorious 
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^nclusloiv Le shauld not have underiaketi tbe campajgn at all. At Ucat after 
Mi ascp^rience of the fct canipaifii, be sboiild not imve undortaken tho second 
TTie samfn argument applies w the aversion of Hrui to thij annexation of 
Bcne^ *5 raentioiied by (EkbJ 

If the aignment advanced by Zafar was smeero, why, one mi^t pnrtinenUy 
^ WM the c^paigo undertaken at all? What about avenging die clnimB of 
ZMax whieh, arcording to ‘AHf. was tho sole ntoUve ol FIjtLc in under¬ 

taking this campaign? <Ed.) 

^ date ef A'zam Shit’s accessiflji is given aa AJD- IMS, and again some time 
^tween 733 and 79S AJI. (AJ>. 1350 and 1393) in UBS. pp. 114 and 016, (Ed.) 
The aeteuDts of Mahuan and othtir Chinese envois of this period have beet: 
translated hy Dr. P, C. Bsgttj in the VtsoafabaTaci Annals 1, 101 ft 
j theo^ Bagdii (op, dt lOS-3). He held that while Ghiyas- 

ud^ (died AiD, 1411) and his son Saif-ud-dln (AJ>. 1412-23) ruled in one 
part of the kingdom. Shihab^ud-din (A,D. 1409-14) and Jalal-ud-din (1414-31) 
ruled HI another part. He further identified Shihib-ud-difl vrith R^a Ganesa, 
to whom reference will be msdo later. 

^ese have be™ very fully discussed, with reference to authorities, by Dr, A H- 
Dani m XYUr (1952), I2l fl. The account given in the tent is 

mam^ based on hta Jearned article. For earlier discussion of the subject cf. 
The corns end ChTOaoIo^ of the fndcpendent ^liltanj of Benaal bv N K. Bhat- 
tasali, and HBS, 120 ff, i in. j 

Op. oil, 

BBS, 121, 125 ff. 

This is the view of Jadu Katb Sorkar md Stapleton. HBS, 121. 

Deni, op. cit 

HfQ, X^TD, 4SS-e which tiuotea releronqes to tho king in Sanskrit books 
MatV-w-Sodohip adJfed by Md. Shafi, Vol. II, Part H, Tfi2-3. Also ol India In 
tfte Fi/teenth Century by Major, 

Dfl^ op. dt 

This date is obtained frOin a coin Ln the Rafshahi Museum fINS DC. ^^i 7 
pp. 45-48), The date, usually given as AD, 1442 IHBS, 130). must ^r^fore 
be r-ejocted. 

R. D, Bejieriit History of Ori^m, L 2BB ff., 3C1-2. HB$, 132, 

JASB, 1867, p. 135. Also eff O’Malley'^iThitMo Gazetteer, pp. 26-7. 

test ol this mEiiiisorlpt, found in the shrine ol the saint at KanUduar 
in the Hangpur District, was publiabad, with an abridged tFsmsbtioia, bv G H 
Damant in JASB, 1674 pp. 216-38. o, ^r. n. 

Portuguese writer De Barros refers to the emplDymeni of Arab soldiers 
by a king oi Gaur for the conquest of Orissa {JA&B, 1873, p. 2670= As this 
happened about a hundred yeor^ before the arrival of the Portuguese in CbitM- 
goitgv the reference may be to the eampaign of Isma'lL (Ed.) 

A full aeoount is given in Ch. XO-D, 

Levi, Le n, 238. 

Stapleton and AbSd Ali—^fe^rtoira of Gnvr aiid Pandva, p. 77. 

Beveridge, Memoirs of Bohtir^ 11, 4S2-3. 

Cf. HBS. 142-3. 

The Riynz gives a full aceotmt 
Firishta, Uth. Ed., p. 301-2. 

The Kamrup campaign, concluded in 1501-2. as well as the question whether 
Husain Sh^ followed it up hy invading the Ahom Kingdom, has be^ fully 
discussed in Cb. Xm—D, 

44. HBS, 148. 

43, Some hold that the ecummazider of the expedition was possibly Nuarat Khan, 
the erown-pHnee, to whom local traditions of Chittagong ascribe tho first 
Muslim conquest of the district 143-50). (Ed.) 

. F. STND 

1. See above, VoL IV, 127; V* 1-2. 

2. See above, Vob V. 10. 

3. JBH, 8. 

4. CH^. Tu, m. 

5. Tarikh-i-Tehfrij HfED, I, 256: Afn. Tr. 2nd Bd. If, 343; T4^ m, 772, Ffrishtp 
(Bfiggt, JV, 411) states that the Sumtns ruled for 500 years, hut accordMc to 
the lith. cd. U. 100 years only. 

6. Jo^diicharito, V, 3-41; editad by G. BuhJer, Indian ^tndias, I 
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7* ^13 leads to a difficulty, bMusa, occcnUne to Mij- Ma^sQm, after the death of 
^cellar in wife ascended the throne and thE±n followed a strife 

at the end of which Pithu became king. But this diffijCMilty is not Insunnnunt- 
able, for either Ham^> the queen of Sin^iarp or Pithu — who^ repial periods ere 
not menboned—mi^t have enjoyed long reigns or the internal strife Lusted for 
a vei^ long time, so that it is riot improbabte for Pithadeve to have been on 
the Utrono dtrnng the early years of the reign of Bhinia JL 

3. TAj ILL 735. 

9. Practically no two accounts of the Samina dynasty agree omoufr themselvaa 
^thou^ the diHerences are not great The reason for this dbcropuncy is 
that with the exception of Niz^-ud-din none at our authorities were able 
to find a Witten hiatr^ of Sind following ihe death of bin Qisim. We have 
therefore followed Nizam-ud-din's version (TA, III, 773 ff,), 

10. S. H. Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Jkfushm Hi^toryf L 1C®, 

following aecoi,mt baaed on the Mun^hti-i-MahTv, SlTst-i-Flr^ and 

the Tdnfcfe-i-FintE Shahi d£ Shams-i-Simi 'Afif is baaed on K Islam^s article 
Rise of The Samm^ In Sind, in fa. C., XXII. 353-3^ and all the necessar^ 
rof^eiic^ will be found there. For Banhbino I have adopted the soelliny 
suggested hy It_ Islam. 

13. See above, pp. 35-6. 

13i TAr Hi. 779. As noted abovc^ Hodivaln assigns to him a reign of 43 years but 
gives no reason. 


G. l^fULTAN 

1. VoL rv, 127, 

la.V<^ y. 132-3. 

^^^bibuUahji The Foufidatfort of Mtufini Rule in Indie, 
129, {Lihoro, J343JI. The date. A.D. I34L given by Habibullali for this 

event, should be 1242 (Above, Yol. Y, p. 139.) 

3. E. Thomas; Chronictea of the Pathan Kin^ of Delhi (Londoo, 1371). 91. 

4. ML W. Miiza; The Life and Workj of Afnir (Calcutta, 1935) S9 

event, givan above (VoL V, 155) os 1286, is probably wrong. 

Eki.j 

5. At least up to A.D. 1422, *Aia-ul-Mulk was ihe governor of Multan. In that 
yc^ neW3 came that Shaikh ^Ali was preparing an in\'aaion, whereupon Muba¬ 
rak Shah rcraoved ^Ala-ul-Mtilk and appointed Malik Mahmud Hasan as gover¬ 
nor of M^Hn, (TA. I, 335). In AH. 1426, Malik Mahmud HasaS was 

and Malik Rajab Nadira sent to Multm (ibid, 368), Malik Rajah 
Nadira died in 1423 after which Mubirsk again sent Malik Mahmud Hasan to 
Multan conferring on him the title of ‘imad-ul-Mtilk (ibid, 311). In 1431, he 
w^ removed from Muitln and Majik Khair-ud-dm KhanI received Mult^ as 
bis fief. Commenling on tliis Yahya bin Ahmad states: "But this act of trans¬ 
fer was imprudent and inennsiderate, as some insutrection broke out in Multan, 
on account of which w0 be given in the following pages'" (TATB, ^1), But 

no account cf insurrection is given. Shaikh 'All came in AH- 1431p to help 

Pulid at the lattcrY request This time Shaikh 'All was defeated near Mtdtan 
and forced to turn but the ^vemorship of MulLan was transferred from 

'Imid^ul-Mulk to Khair-ud-d"m (Ibid. 315). Soon after Shcikhfi Khokhar stert- 
^ his operations and beseiged l^ere, and taking advantage of the EituatiorL 
Shaikh All advano^ and captured Talambah (on the left bank of RavL, 52 miles 
north-east of Mullan, identified os MaUi conquered by Alexander, where he 
cruMsed the Ravi; ibid, 313, f. n. 3; 313). This time MubArak Shah advanced 
and Shaikh *AH fled to Kibul 

6. According to Nizam-nd^nn. 833 AH. (AH. 14M TA, I 32S). According 

to Firishta (Briggs) 349 A.H. (A D. 1436), 1. 536- 

7. Briggs, rv. 3S9. Firishta probably means that the Governor was not appointed 

by the Sult^ of Delhi. 

7a- Acco_rding to some auflioritica. Shaikh Yusuf w*s never appointed governor of 
Mult^, and it was conquered, not by Qutb-ud-dln, but by his father, Budhnn 
tpian Sindhj, chief of the Ijtnkah teibc^ in ALD. I43T. (See Appendix A at 
the end of this chapter.) 

8. I have adopted the spelling of the propec tiames as found m the TA, which 
differs from those found fn the CH/- 

9. The date of Sullfin Husain’s death is douhtrul: even Nijtam-ud-din (TA, m, ii, 
TO) could noi av:ettain the date definitely. Bui the reading 989 A.H, accepted 
in the translation of the T4, is hnposstble, as, according to Nizam-ud-d1n, 
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Husain his father in B65 A-JL^ neither is &40 A.H, likely- 1 

therefore accepted the reading 9V3 A.H. found ia the li^ograph ed. of 
TA and followed by Su- Wol^eley Haig {CHl, HI, 504). Flrishta (Briggs, IV, 
391 ) jiiso gives the year of Husain's death as iO® _ i i_ 

Sfa. Jam Bayard nclmowledgedi aUegiance to SUtandar Lodi-, who thereupon sent 
him help. Am (te^rt). I. 55S, To^^uJ^AfcKbar, LO. L 2^b. WiraM- 
Jahdti Auma Camb- MS. f. 3 Sb- iThis note was written by Dr. Hanudud Urn 
Ed,> 

\b. TAp m. y, SOS; FMshta tBrigp), r\^ 395. . ^ 

11. According to Sir Wolseley rhug, Multan fell to Husin Arghim m A.D- 

but both Niriiis-ud-din and Firishta (op. cit) quota one Maulana Sa dullah 
Lehorip who was at Multm during its arjl states that il fell in 333 A.H. 
{A.D. Nii™-ud-diiit makes it clear that Babur ''took pOHession of the 

Punjab in the ye$r 930 A.EL and marehcd towards Dfilhi,'^ that is, Iwlore 
battle of Panipat It is knowTi that after con^uenng Lahorop Babur instructed 
his generals to help Alam Khan in his project^ attack on Delhi never 

took place. Probably Hizam-ud-din is referring to this abortive invasion. 
Babur is most unlikely to have bestowed Multm to the Axghfins after the 
battle of Panipat (But Dr, Hamidud Bin points out that according to the 
Tanqih-ul-Akhbdr, 1.0. MS. f. 233X„ Ais (text) !, 55S, IfniitafcKab, Hasan Kl^ip 
Eton MS, L ISahp Ma'Mir-i-KiahlmT, Tp 2a3p Shah Husain Arghun captured Multan 
in 15^0 


H. SOUTH INDIA 


t. Vol. V* p. 259. 

2. AbovOp pp- S5-37. 

3. AbovCp p, 43. 

4. K, A. N. Sastr], Tfte Pandpaa KinffdoWp pp. 209-10. 


6, Aetordihg to S. K Aiyangar (£fauth fadtn and her Muhamntadart Invades, 
123) Malik KMur "left a garrison behind in MadurS^ the headquarters of the 
FS^ya Kula^ekham who had Red for protection to DeUii, Whether the 
Boii was left to safeguard the interests of Kulas^khara is not clearly but 

seems quite likel^' (Kula^khara is obviously a dip for Sundara Pandya). 
K. A. N. Sastri, however, observes that our authortties '-do not suggest that 
MaUk ItSfur's invasion of Mahar was either caused by these differences (between 
the two brothers) or undertaken in the interest of one of the parses and On 

an appeal from him_There Is thus no reason to suppose that Sundara Pandya 

was restored to iho throne of Madura and that a Muhainmodan garrison vras 
left behind in the dty for his protection” (op. dt 20'?-®). 

T+ EastrL op, Cit. 20S. 

9, Sastii, op. cit 211-2^ El, IV, 146-B; Ann. Jlep. S. fnd. Ep,, No, 34 of 1911, 

9. For a detailed treatment of the history of Ma'her dudng this and the ensuing 
period cf. N, VerJ^taramaiiayyu^s two articles; (1) MaTsar {1311-1323) in JOE, 
Xn part ib 13& ff. and (2) Maher (1323-1371) in the Journal of the Madras 
University (1939)p XI, 41-^65; also Sastrip op. cit,^ S, A, Q. HusaJnlt The History 
of the ly^dura Sultanate, Joamai of fhe Aeiatic SocCety of Fakl^aji, lip 99-130. 

10. Sastri op, dL, 213-4. 


Ifla, Above p. 43. 

31. Sastri, op, cit.^ 214-245, 

12. Sastri, op. cit 219, 

13. For these records cl, Sastri, op. 245-6, Jattv&tnian P^rakrama 

nile in NageTcoil is not mentioned by Sastrip but is proved by a local mseriptiDn 
{Eh Vn, 12). 

14. Sa^ip op. dt-, 246-7. 

15. Above p- 74. 

16. JBHr 99- As Ibn Batutah was not only a conUmpomry writer but was also 
closely related to Jalll-ud-dirt, his evidence undoubtedly carries great weight, 
and has been accepted by many {CEI^ HL 14B). On the Other hand 
another contemporary writer^ definitely asserts that Jalal-ud-d|n was the 
kijtwdl of Mediui and that he usurped the government of the province after 
murdering the officen^ who were in charge of the administration (Futuh-nM- 
Ealdtin, p. 449). This is also partially corroborated by YahyS (N. Yenkatarani- 
ansyya, The Enrly Afttslbn Expamion in Eouth fndie^ 123* fji. SO). In Judging 
the camparatlve value of the evidence respcfctively of Ibn BatOt^ and Tsami, 
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rnU£t make due uHowance for the natuj^al desire or tendemrjr of the Jonner lo 
exe^erate the importance and status of one whose daughter he had marnedr 

IT. Venkataramanayya, Ear^y Muslim Expansimi in South IndiSp See abo the 
Modhtirdtiijavam of Qangadev! ed. by S^ Thiruvimhamdiari, introdiietioiip 1&. 
li. iBH, m 

IBH. 22T-& In the passage ountedp Ihn Ratulah has referred to the persecuted 
people as Kvffar (plural ol Kafir) which. Dr. Husain has translated as "eneitiy'- 
But as Ibn Batul^ does not refer to any battle or any hostUe eotion, it 
not oa^y to understaiid why the normal meanlEig of Kdjir should not he ac¬ 
cepted here. Dr. Husmn, also, has not assigned any reason for interpreting 
It dMerently. It therefore seems preferable to follow Deh-emery and Ban- 
guinetli's translation where the word has been translmted os 'Hindu'- 

{Voyages D'lha BdfuEoii, Te'Xt and translation by C. Defremery and B. K. 
Sanguinetti Paris, 1922 IV, 192)* There is no doubt that Ghiy^-ud-dlri 
Dainagh^ was kimting out peaceful people who might have taken shelter 
in the torest to escape izoio his etutehas. Therefore, to describe them as 
enemies seems inappropriate- Hence 1 have taken ^e word K*5r used by 
Ibn Batutah in Its nomim sense to mean the Hindus. It seems that. Gadgidevl 
refers to this inhuman act when, lamenting on the condilkm of Madura after 
Muslim occupation, she write^t “I very much lament for what has happened 
to the groves in Ma^urfi. The cocoanut trees have all been cut and in their 
places are to be $eeji iow$ of iron spikes with human skaUs dangling at the 
points.^ GangadevI, op. cit, 61, 

30. Ibn Batutah calls the place Kubban, 229^ which has been identified with 

Konnanur—Koppam. S, K. Aiyangar, op. ciL, 173-4; N. Venkataramaiiayya, 
Journal of the Madras University^ XI, 48. 

21. Tafikh-f-Eirili Shahi, (Text, B. L> 261-2- Tugklu^ Kfllin Bhdrala, H. 109-10 
Hodivala^—Studies in Indo-Mtulim Ristom, I. ^26-7. 

22. For a discussion of this pfroblem see N. Veidrataramaiiayyat op- cit. 

28. Hodivala, op. dt, 327. 

24. K_ A. N. Sastri and N. Venkataramauayya, Fnrfher Bource^ of Vijopanaparfl 
History, L 40* 

, S, K, AJyangar: op. cit.* 184. 

, E. Hulfzs^^ The coinage of the Sultans of Madura, JRAS^ 19Q9| 667- 
. K. A. K. Bastrip op. cit,, 224. T.V.Mahalingam, Two centuries of Madura^ 
PIHC 1045t, m. 

, See, N- Venkataramanayya, op, ciL AJUo cf. ch. XTI. 

. E, Hultzsch, Eangauathe Inscription ol Goppanaj EJ, VI, ^8; Ttnimelh Copper 
nbte grant of Bl^kara Bsvivarmen, E. Plate H; XX, 289. 

30* For the etniggle between Vijayanagara and Madura, cf. Ch. XH^ also JRAS, 
1909, pp. 632-3. For Sangama’s victory, cf. JBBRAS^ XII. 876-77. 

31. K. A, N. Sastri, op. cit* £44; also Ch. XII, 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE LANKAHS 


Some of the well known writers, including Nizim-ud-din, ‘Abb^ 
Sarwani and Mir Ma'sunt, hoM the view tliat the Lanklh dynasty 
of Multan was founded by one Sahra who hailed from Rapri 
(Rapar in Mailse t j^hs*! of Multw) or Sewl (modem Sibbi near 
Quetta} and overthrew Shaikh Yusuf QuraishI whom the people of 
Mult^ had raised to power in the reign of the Sayyid Sultan, 'Ala- 
ud-dln ‘Alam Shah. [The date stated by them is A.H. 847 
(A.D, 1443) although ‘Alam ShiUi succeeded his father Muhammad 
Shah in A,H. 849 {A.D, 1445), See above p. 137 n. 28]. They |^ve, 
however, divergent and often conflicting accounts of the various 
T fao kji h nders as well as of their chronology and this renders their 
statements incredible (TA, m, 522, Tiih/a-yi-Afcbor SheM, Catnb, 
MS. fol. 2., Tartkh-i-Sind by Ma'sOm, ed. Da’udpota, 148). 

However, before ousting Shaikh Yusuf Quraishi from Multan 
in A.H, 849 (A.D. 1445) Rai Sahra, according to the TA and tJie 
Tarikh-i-Sitwi, had held discussions with the Shaikh during which 
it was revealed that Buhlul had by then occupied Delhi, an event 
which actually took place in A.H, 855/A.D. 1451. This would also 
contradict the other statement that Shaikh Yusuf went to Delhi to 
seek Buhlul’s help in recovering Multan, CHI (III, 503) has also 
ignored the date of Bulilul's accession while stating that Shaikh 
Yusuf was banished in A.D, 1448 to Delhi where he was weR 
received by Buhlul, Rai Sahra, who had assumed the title of Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din, died, according to the TA, in A.H. 865 (A,D, 1460) after 
a reign of 16 years. In Firishta (II, 628} and the Ma'Ssir-i-Rahlmi 
(I, 268} the date of his death is given as A,H. 874 (A,D, 1469}, but the 
account of the latter is confused as it agrees simultaneously with the 
TA in respect of the date of Rai Sahra’s accession as weU as the 
duration of his reign, 

A further probe into the question, however, discredits the view 
that Shaikh Yusuf Quraishi ever became the ruler of Multan. The 
statement of the TA and the Torikh-^-Sind that the affairs of Mul¬ 
tan were neglected during the latter part of the Sayyid period and 
that in the absence of a duly appointed governor, the people chose 
Shaikh Yusuf Quraishi as their ruler, is belied by the contemporary 
account of the TM (231) according to which Sultan Mubarak Shah 
went to Multan in A,H. 836 (A.D. 1432) about 9 months before his 
death. It was probably during this visit that he bestowed the 
governorship of MultSn on Khan-i-Khinan whom the Tarikk-i-Haqtfi 
has described as his brother. Again, Sultan Muhammad Shah set 
out for Multan in A.H. 838 (A.D. 1434) (TM, 243) and is believed to 
have confirmed Khin-i-Khanan in his appointment. Three years 
later, in A.H. 841 (A.D. 1437), Budhan Khan Sindhi, chief of the 
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tribe of Lankahs, marched from Uchh, and after overthnowirig Khan- 
i-Khanan established himself as Sullan Mahmud Shah* He reigned 
for 17 yeorsj and in A.H. 858 (A.D, 1454) was succeeded by his son, 
Qutb-ud-din, whose reign lasted 16 years till A,H, 874 (A.D. 1469). 
The latter was followed by Sultaii Husain Lankah who occupied the 
tlirone of Mult^ for three decades. This account, which appears to 
be most acceptable, is given in the Tarifch-t-Haqgl (Camb^ MS+ pp+ 
128-9) and is supported by Nur-ui-Haq^s Zubdat-ut-Tij;orf^h Linde- 
siana MS. fol. 257. Through the copyist^s error:, the date of Mahmud 
Shah Lankah's death is written as A.H+ S50 (A.D. 1446) although the 
length of his reign is correctly described as 17 years). Abu^l Fazl 
has also corroborated the account of the TaTikh-i-Haqqf from the 
accession of Mahmud Shah Lankah onwards, but his earlier references 
to Hai Sahra and Shaikh Yusuf QuraishI are incorrect. 

Afcbart^ text I, 554. See also MujmaZ-i-Mu/assal A.S.B. Calcutta 
MS. fol. 215b wherein the account of the TA. as well as of Tdrlkfi-i- 
Haqqi is reproduced.) 

It will be seen, therefore, that Qutb-ud-din was the second 
Lankah ruler and not the first one as described by Nisam-ud-din^ 
Mir Ma^suin and even by Firishta who otherwise correctly assigns to 
him a reign of 16 years ending in A.H. 874 (A.D. 1469). It may also 
be observed that Hai Sahra is rather an unusual name and the prefix, 
Hai, suggests a l^jput origin whereas the Lankihs^ according to 
Firishta, were Afghans. 

The error into which Nizam-ud-din, Mir Ma^sfim and some other 
writers have fallen^ is probably due to the fact that Euhlul gave his 
daughter in marriage to Shaikh Abdullah, son of Shaikh Yusuf 
Quraishi. This has apparently led these writers to assign to the 
Shaikh a political role as well. There is no doubt that Buhlul as a 
pious Muslim held in great esteem the Muslim saints fsee above 
p. 152 n. 9d.) and he must have gladly married his daughter to the 
son of Shaikh Yusuf who happened to be a descendant of the renown¬ 
ed Muslim saint. Shaikh Baha-ud-din Zakariya Quraishi of Multan, 
liiis IS confirmed by *Abdul Haq as well as by another contem¬ 
poraneous writer, GhausI Shah Harl, but neither of them refers to 
Shaikh Yusuf Quraishl's elevation to the throne of Multan. (See 
Akhbdr ui-Afchydr p, 209, Gulz^r-uAhrar, Lindesiana MS. fol. 124b, 
A-S.B. Calcutta MS. foL 64b.) 


CHAPTER XI 


THE BAHMANI KINGDOM 

1. THE ORIGIN OF BAHMAW SHAH. 

Reference has been made above ^ to the successful revolt in 
the Deccan ^ in A.D. 1345, during the reign of Muhammad Tughluq, 
and the accession^ two years laterof an amtr, named Hasan Gangu 
bearing the title Zafar K)im^ to the throne at Daulatabid as Abu-U 
Muzaffar "Ala-ud-dTn Bahman Shah. 

As usually happens, various stories were current regarding the 
early life and family history of the parvenu king. Even at the time 
when Firishta wrote, there were too many of them and the one that 
he gives as the most credible may be summarised as follows: 

“Hasan, a native of Delhi, was a servant of a Brahman named 
Gangu. Once Hasan, while tiUing the deld^ chanced to discover a 
copper pot full of gold coins, which he carried to his master. Im¬ 
pressed by his honesty^ the Brahman brought the fact to the notice 
of the Sultan, who appointed him to the command of one hundred 
horse. The Brahman, who was an astrologer, prophesied his future 
greatness, and made him promise that if he ever became a king he 
would assume the title Gangu.^* 

Tabataba and Nizam-ud-din, the authors respectively of Butk^n- 
i-Ma'dsir and Tabaqat-i-Akbafl^ both of whom wrote earlier than 
Firishta, give credit to the story that Hasan was descended from 
the hero Bahman, son of Isfandiy^, and therefore the dynasty is 
called Bahmani. Firishta disbelieves the story and makes an empha¬ 
tic assertion to the following effect: *Tt has been asserted that he 
was descended from Bahmun, one of the ancient kings of Persia, 
and I, the author, have even seen a pedigree of him so derived, 
in the royal library at Ahmudnuggur; but it was probably only 
framed, after his accession to the throne, by flatterers and poets, for 
I believe his origin was too obscure to admit of being traced. The 
appeHation of Bahmuny he certainly took out of compliment to his 
master, Gungoo, the bramin, a word often pronounced bahmun. The 
King himself was by birth an Afghan It is to be noted that though 
neither Tabataba nor Nizam-ud-din refers to the Brahman episode, 
the latter as well as Yahyl, an earlier authority^ calls the king Hasan 
Gangu or Kanku. The attempt to explain away Kanku as a scribe's 
corruption of Kaikaus is hardly satisfactory.^ The story given by 
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Firishta, therefore, cannot be dismissed off*hand as ‘absurd’,® nor 
is it incompatible with epigraphic and numismatic evidence, as many 
have held. The title Bahman Shah is mentioned in the Gulbarga 
Mosque Inscription and is also found on the coins of the dynasty. 
It seems to be the most appropriate appellation which the courtiers 
of ‘Ala-ud-din could suggest to him, taking into consideration the 
king's sense of gratitude to the Brahman, Gangii, and the identity 
of the Perslanized form, Bahman, of the caste name Brahman, with 
the name of the great Persian King Bahman, son of Isfandiyar. In 
Gulbarga there is, to this day, a street called Baihmanipura, where 
the majority of the residents are Brahmans, and some of them 
describe themselves as descendants of Gangu.®* On the whole, it 
seems much safer to leave open the question of the origin and early 
history of Hasan and the real significance of the dynastic appella¬ 
tion Bahmani. The story of Firishta cannot be set aside or even 
regarded as less probable than the descent from an ancient Persian 
hero. In any case we may reasonably hold that Hasan was horn in 
humble life and was by his own efforts elevated to the throne. 

The dynasty he founded became famous in history as the 
Bahman! dynasty and it ruled the Deccan for the next two hundred 
years. 

2. THE GULBABGA PERIOD (1347-1422). 

Soon after the ceremony at Daulatabid, Bahman Shah selected 
Gulbarga as his capital. It remained the seat of the Bahmani 
government till about 1425 when, during the reign of Ahmad Shah 
Vall (1422-1436), the capital was shifted to Bidar. A great city 
grew in place of the old provincial town of Gulbarga with palaces 
for the Sultan and the grandees of his court, mosques, bazars and 
other public buildings. Situated centrally in the new kingdom, 
Gulbarga was able to command its Marathi, Kannada and Telugu 
areas effectively. 

The first task of Bahman Shah was to impose his sovereignty 
over the nmny dissident elements that had grown up in the Deccan 
during the period of upheaval preceding his elevation to the throne. 
He sent his first expedition towards the Nasik area to drive out 
the remnants of the Tughluq army in the Deccan and to show the 
flag of the new dynasty to the Hindu chiefs of Baglana. His armies 
are said to have gone as far as the Dangs'* beyond Baglana. Another 
expedition was directed to places near the capital, such as Akalkot, 
Bhum and Mundargi. ‘'Bach of the zamindars of that district 
{Mundargl) who submitted to his rule he left in undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of his feudal lands.but any who disputed his authority. 
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their country and goods were plundered, and they and those under 
them put to death Isma^il Midch^ who had abdicated in favour 
of Bahman Shah, was given a jagir near Jamkhandi in the hope 
that he would subdue that area and bring it under submission. But 
N^ayana^ a Hindu chieftain of this area, succeeded in, turning 
Isma'Il against his king. This disaffection was shortlived^ as, soon 
after, Isitia^U was poisoned by the Hindu chief. The vigorous mea¬ 
sures taken by Bahman Shah for the punishment of Narayana also 
enabled him to consolidate his rule in the present Bij^pur district. 
The Sultan then turned his attention towards Karhad and Kolhapur 
and the passes leading to the Konkan ports of Dabhol and Khare- 
patan. It may be noted that the ports on the Konkan coast and 
the roads and passes leading to them were controlled by Gulbarga, 
and that much of the Konkan territory did not come into Bahmani 
possession till Malimud Gavan organised campaigns for this purpose 
in the next century. In the north-east, the territory up to Mahur 
{19®49^N and 77®5S'E) was brought under Bahmam sway, and in 
the south, portions of western Telingana including the strong fortress 
of BhongLr (17 31^ N and 7B® 53^ E) were occupied* These expsdi- 
lions also resulted in considerable material benefit by way of tri¬ 
butes in cash, jewellery and elephants and helped the Sultan in 
building a strong army* Thus was the newly created kingdom 
consolidated.® 

Baluuan Sh^'s dominion had two Hindu neighbours, which^. 
like itself, had emerged on the break-up of the Tughluq empire. 
One was Warangal, under Kapaya Nayafca/ on the south and south¬ 
east, and the otherp Vijayanagara, a more modem but more powerful 
State than Warangal, on the south and south-west. This proximity 
of two powerful Hindu klngdoins to an equally powerful Muslim 
kingdom explains the chronic warfare of the next hundred years 
that characterises the history of the Deccan. The Bahmani kingdom 
was determined to advance as far south as Madura, the limit of the 
Tughluq empire, and the Hindu kingdoni^ were as determined to- 
prevent this advance, 

Bahraan Shah led his first campaign against Warangal in 1350 
when he compelled its ruler Kipaya Nayaka to cede to him the 
fortress of Kaulis (ir StTN and 77^S(rE) as the price of peace, 
and imposed on him an annual tribute. Henceforward, all wars bet¬ 
ween the Bahmanis and Warangal can be traced either to Kapaya's 
neglect to pay the stipulated tribute or to his demands for the resto¬ 
ration of Kaulas. According to Firishta, Bahman Shah invaded the 
Carnatic, but it is doubtful whether it brought him into conflict with 
Vijayanagara itself. But the war certainly began in the next reign. 
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Eahman Shah created an aristocracy by bestowing titles like 
K!idn and Mciliic on the majority of his officers, while the more in¬ 
fluential and powerful among them were decorated with special 
distinctions like Qiitb-ul-Muik. Khvaja Jahan etc. The highest title 
was Amlr-ul-^Umara^ and this was given to Isma'il Mukh in recog¬ 
nition of the royal position he had occupied. The dignity of a royal 
court and royal palace also demanded many oflicials or dlwdm^ and 
so positions of treasurer (khnzait}p superintendent of elephants 
keeper of the seals (dawdt-ddr)^ lord chamberlain 
(£at/yid-ul-huj^b)j royal taster (ehdshnfgir) etc, were created and 
bestowed on trusted servants.® Two other positions were the royal 
secretary (dablr) and constable of the city (hdjib-i-qasabah) which 
in course of time were conferred upon persons with the rank of a 
minister rather than upon ordinary court officials. 

The Sultan found a ready-made pattern of administration which 
he could adopt* Two years before the Deccan became indepen- 
deni, Muhammad Tughluq had divided it into four shiqs^ Bahman 
Sh^i accepted this idea and continued to have four divisions to eadi 
of Avhich he appointed a governor with an appropriate title. He, 
however, discontinued the term ahiq for these divisions.® 

•'Ala-ud-djn Hasan Bahman Shah died in A,D. 135B at the age 
of 67 and was succeeded by his son Muhammad Shah. 

*The reign of Muhammad Shah saw the beginning of that long- 
drawn struggle with Yijayanagara which continued, with intervals, 
till the final breakdown of the latter kingdom. According to Firishta, 
the king's father. *Ala*ud-dm Hasan, “sent a considerable force into 
the Carnatic^* which returned with a rich booty exacted from ^‘several 
^§jas^^ In the absence of any specific reference to Vijayanagara, 
it can only mean a successful raid into the borderland between the 
two kingdoms. The actual war between the two newly founded 
succession states of the Sultanate broke out in the reign of Muham¬ 
mad Shah. It was a defensive war which Muhammad had to wage 
against the combination of the two Hindu States of Vijayanagara 
and Telingana. It may be pointed out that the rivalry between the 
BahmanI kingdom and Vijayanagara Tvas primarily due to those 
political and economic factors which led^ even in the Hindu period, 
to age-long struggles between the powers who occupied the two 
sides of the Krishni-Tungabhadra line such as the Chilukyas and 
the Fallavas, the R^htrakutas and the Cholas. etc* 

•The ruler of Telingina^ Kapaya Nay aka. formally demanded 
the fortress of Kaulas which ^All-ud-din Hasan had wrested from 
him; while Eukka, the king of Vijayanagara demanded the Krishnl- 
Tuhgabhadra-dofflb, presumably on the ground that it had always be- 
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longed to the southern State. As these two demands were presented 
almost simultaneously, there was hardly any doubt in the mind 
of Muhammad, that the two Hindu States had entered into an alii- 
anoe against him, and this was really the case* 

•After temporising for some time, Muhammad Shah not only 
refused the demands but made counter-demands upon the two Hindu 
Kings. Thereupon Kapaya sent his son Vinayaka Deva with a large 
a^y to seize the fortress of Kaulas, whiie Bukka sent twenty 
thousand men to his help and invaded the Raichur donb [A D 1362) 
The alhed force was defeated near Kaulas and Kapaya. being pursued 
up to Warangal, was forced to buy peace by offering a large amount 
of mon^ and over twenty-five elephants. Soon after this agree- 
^nt was reached, quarrel broke out again and Muhammad Shah, 
by a sunrise attack on Palampet, seized the young prince Vinayaka 
and put him to death with barbarous cruelty. In course of his re- 
ti^, the Sultan suffered a great deal from the guerilla tactics of 
the enemy. He was himself wounded and of his 4,000 soldiers only 
1,500 returned with him. Next year Muhammad Shah received a 
report from the secret service, instituted by him at Delhi that 
J^paya. enraged at the death of his son, had approached Viruz 
Tughluq for assistance against him. He immediately invaded Telin^ 
gana (A-D. 1363) with a large army. Kapaya was unable to with- 
sUnd the force and concluded a treaty by paying a large amount 
of money and ceding Golconda which was fixed as the perpetual 
boundary between the two kingdoms. Kapaya also presented a 
turquoise throne which henceforth was used as the royal throne of 
the ^hmanls. This account is based almost entirely upon Firishta 
and tt is difficult to say whether we may accept it as unvarnished 
truth. As will be shown later, in the chapter on Vijayanagara 
Finshta gives a similar account of the successive victories won by 
Muhammad Shah against that kingdom. But the terms of the treaty 
which ended the war clearly indicate that Muhammad Shah had to 
con^e all the major demands of Bukka. The cession by Kapaya 
of the fortress of Golconda is an undoubted fact, and indicates his 
iscomfiture in the war. On the other hand, according to Firishta 
himself when Muhammad Shah began the campaign he was 
re.soIved on the entire conquest of Telingana’',9* and yet he con¬ 
cluded a treaty, fixing Golconda as the perpetual boundary between 
the Bahmani kingdom and Telingana. This certainly indicates that 
perhaps the small Hindu principality of Telingana did not fare as 
badly as Firishta would have us believe. FquaUy doubtful is 
Firishta s statement, that being reproached by the ambassadors of 
Vijayanagara for indiscriminate massacre of Hindu women and 
children, Muhammad Shah "took an oath, that he would not, here- 
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after^ put to death a single enemy alter a victory and would bind 
his successors to observe the same line of conduct’But Firishta 
exceeds all limits when he observes: “From that time to this, it has 
been the general custom in the Deccan to spare the lives of prisoners 
in war, and not to shed the blood of an enemy's tmarmed subjects”,^ 
The account of Firishta himself gives a direct lie to this statement* 

The last campaign in Teliogana lasted for about two years and 
was immediately followed by a protracted war with Vijayanagara 
’whieh will be described in toe next chapter. Alter this campaign 
was over Muhammad Shah reigned in peace and prosperity. He 
turned his attention to the improvement of administration and 
consolidation of authority over his extensive kingdom till his death 
in A.D, 1375^ Muhammad Shah indulged in wine and other vices^ 
but a story is told how in deference to the wishes of a pious shaikh^ 
Muhammad Shah abjured the use of wine in public and ordered toe 
closure of distilleries in the kingdom, This enforced temperance 
proved to be a shortlived reform and seems to have passed away 
towards the close of the Sultan's reigm The reign of Muhammad 
Shah marks the beginning of an independent Deccan architecture to 
which reference will be made later. He was also the first to organiie 
the artillery and to use it in fights against Vijayanagara*^^ 

Muhammad I was succeeded by his son *Ala-ud-dln Mujihld 
<1375) whose short reign is cMefiy remembered for his Gargantuan 
appetite and physical prowess which earned him the sobriquet of 
'baIa^o(Int^ The chief event of his short reign of about three years 
was his campaign against Vijayanagara as will be related later. 
Wliile returning from this campaign, Mujahid was murdered by his 
cousin Daud^* (1378) who then ascended the throne. Within about 
a month, however, Mujahid's partisans avenged his death by 
assassinating Daudr and setting on the throne Daud^s brother, 
Muhammad n, in preference to Baud's son, Sanjar, who was bhnded. 

The king of Vijayanagara took advantage of these political 
troubles to wrest a large slice of territory on the western coast, in¬ 
cluding the port of Goa. But barring this, the long reign of Muham¬ 
mad II was on the whole peaceful, and he put an end to palace 
and court intrigues and the regicide atmosphere that had grown in 
the capital. The Sultan was, however, no match for his rival, the 
king of Vijayanagaraj who consolidated his authority in the eastern 
regions in defiance of him, as well be related later. Muhammad Shah 
11 was essentially a man of culture, and he tried to attract to his 
kingdom men of piety and erudition. He made FaizuHih Anju, one 
of the learned divines of the lime, Sadr-i-Jchdn or Chief Justice 
and Minister for Religious Endowments, and invited the great Hafiz. 
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to hi^ court. But the poet, on being caught in a storm on embarka¬ 
tion at Ormu:^, decided to abandon his voyage. He sent an txie to 
the king instead, for which a rich present was returned to idm by 
the royal patron. The Sultan himself was a very learned man and 
was nick-named Aristotle by his subjects. With learning he com¬ 
bined an abiding interest in the welfare of his subjects. When his 
kingdom was ravaged by a famine he made prompt and efficient 
arrangement for the transport of grain from Gujarat and Malwa and 
its distribution among Muslims only at cheap rates* He established 
orphanages in various centres in the kingdom two of which were at 
the Konkan ports of Chaul and DabhoU^ 

Muhammad II died in April 1397, and was succeeded by Ghiyas- 
ud-dln. Malik Saif-ud-din Ghurb the powerful and able Bahmanl 
minister who had rendered distinguished and loyal services to the 
new dynasty since the reign of its founder and had a large share 
in setting up the Bahmanl administrative machinery^ died the very 
next day after Muhammad IT. A Turkish faction now raised its 
head in Gulbarga under the leadership of Taghalchln, an unscrupul¬ 
ous adventurer. The king had incurred Taghalchin^s wrath by re¬ 
fusing to appoint him to the governorship of Gulbarga and to the 
position of Vaicil-its-saltctTiat rendered vacant by the death of Sait 
ud-din Ghuri. Unfortunately, the king, infatuated by the beauty 
of Taghalchin's daughter^ put himself in his power and was seized, 
while alone, and blinded (Jime 1397). Taghalchih then raised to 
the throne Ghiyas-ud-din''s younger half-brother as Shams-ud-din 
Daiid Shah. He had won over to his cause the young king’s mother, 
who had been a maid-servant of Ghiyas-ud-din’s mother, and with 
her support he became the regent of the kingdom. This degradation 
of the royal family and the dominance which the upstart Taghalchln 
had acquired, excited the wrath of the late king's cousins Firuz and 
Ahmad, who were married to his sisters, daughters of Muhammad Ih 
In the palace revolution that now followed Taghalchln was over¬ 
powered, Shams-ud-din was deposed, and FirOz Khan ascended the 
throne as Sultan Tij-ud-din FirOz Shah on November 16, 1397. 
Ghiyas-ud-din, the blinded and deposed king, who had been kept 
in confinement at Sagar, was brought to Gulbarga, and Taghalchin 
was produced before the monarch whom he had so basely treated. 
The blind Ghiyas-ud-din with a sword struck at Taghalchin and 
slew him.^' 

•Firuz Shah had an eventful reign of twenty-five years (1397- 
1422). It was marked by three distinct campaigns against Vijaya- 
nagara in 1398, 1406 and 1417. In spite of Fiiishta^s grandiloquent 
description of the brilliant successes of Firuz in his first campaign 
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culminating in the siege of Vijayanagara, the silence of other MusUm 
chroniclers seems to indicate that Firui did not probably invade the 
S^chur dovb, far less advance up to the capital city Vijayanagara. 
The campaign does not seem to have brought any conspicuous suc¬ 
cess on either side, as will be related later. 

•But far more important were the two subsidiary campaigns 
waged by Finiz. The first was against the Gond Raja Narsing Rai 
of Kherla, about four miles north of Betul in Madhya Pradesh. 
According to Firishta, he had invaded Berar at the instigation of the 
neighbouring Muslim rulers of M^wa and Khandesh, and on the 
advice of the Haja of Vijayanagara. After concluding treaty with 
Vijayanagara, Firuz proceeded against Narsing who offered a stub¬ 
born resistance but not having received any help from outside, as 
he hoped, offered submission, 

•Far different was the state of affairs in Telingana where the 
two rival factions, the Vernas and Velamas, were actively supported, 
respectively, by the rulers of Vijayanagara and the Bahmanl king¬ 
dom. Here, again, Firishta speaks of the uniform success of Firuz, 
but in reality he could achieve very little. At first when the main 
army of Firuz was occupied on the banks of the Krishna fighting 
against Vijayanagara, the forces of the latter won complete victory 
in Telingana. After the conclusion of treaty with Vijayanagara and 
the submission of Kherla, Firuz advanced in full force to Telingana, 
He obtained some successes at first, but was forced to retreat when 
Kfitaya Verna’s lieutenant, Allida Re^^h defeated the Bahmanl com¬ 
mander, 'All Khan. 

•Fiiishta’s account of the second Bahman! campaign against 
Vijayanagara begins with a romantic love episode of Devaraya, and 
ends with bis daughter's marriage with the Muslim Sultan, which 
was a unique event in those days. But the omission of all reference 
to this marriage by Nizam-ud-din, and a very different account of 
the whole campaign by a still earlier author throw doubt on the 
entire account of Firishta about the success of Firuz. 

The third campaign {A,D, 1417-20) centred round the siege of 
the fort of Pangal by Firuz and ended in his total discomfiture by 
the army of Vijayanagara. Firuz, being defeated, escaped from the 
field, and his territory was laid waste with fine and sword. Thus the 
net result of the long-drawn struggle between the Bahmanl king¬ 
dom and Vijayanagara was a stalemate. The status quo was main¬ 
tained and the Haichur doob, the bone of contention, remained in 
possession of Vijayanagara. 

The defeat and discomfiture of Firuz weighed so heavily on his 
mind, and undermined his prestige to such an extent that the forces 
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of unrest once ag^in reared up their head. Added to this was the 
rift between him and the famous Khvaja GisQ Daraz, the saint- 
openly declaring that the Sultan’s brother, Ahmad, should be the 
next ruler instead of Hasan, the son of Firua. Attempts were made 
by two courtiers of Flrua to imprison Ahmad Khan, but the partis^- 
shlp shown towards him by the saint influenced the army which 
declared for Ahmad. The royal force was defeated by Ahmad and 
he besieged the capital. The old and sick Firuz was carried into 
the battlefield, but he swooned, and the citadel surrendered. Firuz 
realized his position and wisely offered the throne to hts brother, 
himself abdicating. Ahmad ascended the throne at Gulbarga on 
September 22. 1422, and on October 2, Firuz died. 

Firuz was an enlightened ruler, but not a rigid Muslim. 
Though fond of wine and music, he delighted in holding learned 
discourses with philosophers, poets, historians and other learned 
men whom he gathered round him. He encouraged the pursuit of 
astronomy and- built an observatory near Daulatabad. He construct¬ 
ed the new city of Flruzabad on the Bhima and occasionally used 
it as his capital. He devoted much attention to the two principal 
ports of his kingdom. Chaul and Dabhol, which attracted trading 
ships from the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, and poured into the king¬ 
dom articles of necessity and luxury not only from Persia, Arabia 
and the African coast, but also from Europe. It is said that he was 
an accomplished linguist and a good calligrapher, and that he used 
to copy sixteen pages of the QuT‘dn every four days. Though nomi¬ 
nally an orthodox Sunni, he was not averse to make use of the 
license, given by later theologians, for contracting many temporary 
marriages. He thus collected a large harem consisting of women 
of many nationalities and it was his boast that he could speak to 
each of them in her own tongue. 

3. BAHMANI ADMINISTRATION. 

The reign of Firuz Shah BahmanI saw the end of the Gulbarga 
period of the dynasty. In spite of regicides and internal troubles 
this was a period of expansion, consolidation and struggle against 
external powers which began soon after Zafar Khan had founded 
the BahmanI kingdom. The BahmanI administrative system was 
modelled on the Islamic pattern. The king was the supreme power 
in the State, He was ruler, judge, administrator, military leader, 
sometimes even preacher and leader of public worship. His duties 
were as all-embracing as his authority. The king was the shadow 
of God on earth. But only Mujahid Sh^ BahmanI (l37o-7e) seems 
to have claimed this distinction.^® 
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Bahman Shah, the founder of the dynasty, was content to 
acknowledge the theoretical supremacy of the "Abb^id Caliphate; 
he had a black canopy over his throne m the 'Abbasid fashion '3 and 
on his CDins he styled himself as **right hand of the CJaliphate”.’' ^ 

Though in theory the king's authority was unlimited, in practice 
he depended on the advice of his ministers in deciding questions of 
State policy. The chief duty of the ministers was* of course, implicit 
obedience to the king s wishes. They were responsible to him in 
the smallest matters and held office during his pleasure. 

The chief minister was called vaktlHis-mltcmit. All orders 
issued by the king passed through him and bore his seal. The 
minister for finance was the amir-i-jamla. The wazirA-nshraf was 
in charge of external affairs. Two other ministers were tlie toasir-i- 
kull and the peshtoa with somewhat undefined duties. The sadr’-i- 
jahdn was the chief judicial authority and was in charge of reli¬ 
gious matters and religious endowments.’*^ There were various other 
junior ministers like the ndzir and the fcottiwr® on the civil side 
and guT beg-'i-maisarah (commander of the left wing) and the qUr 
beg-i-maimannh. (commander of the right wing) on the military 
side,'^ 

The provincial administrative system of the Bahman^ owes its 
origin to the founder of the kingdom. "AlI-udHdln Bahman Shah 
had divided hb kingdom into four divisions, each of which was en¬ 
trusted to an officer. During the reign of his son Muhammad, these 
divisions were named tarafSj and the officers in charge of them, called 
tara/ddrs.^^ These provincial governors were supreme in their res¬ 
pective divisions. “They collected the revenue, raised and com¬ 
manded the army and made all appointments both civil and military, 
in their provinces'Naturally they tended to become powerful. 
But during the early days of the Bahmanis, they were held in check 
by the strong personality of the king himself, who, every year* 
spent some time in touring the various divisions and in supervising 
the administration of his officers. Moreover the tarafddrs could be. 
and were indeed, transferred from one province to another,^^ Ttie 
Bahmanl kingdom slowly grew in extent and in the reign of 
Muhammad ShMi m (Lashkarl) reached its furthest limits. Mah¬ 
mud Gav^t the famous minister of Muhammad Shah Lashkart, re¬ 
divided the kingdom into eight sarloshkcrships.^’' This arrange¬ 
ment and the system of transfers were intended to control the power 
of the tara/ddrs. But they failed to cure the evils which were f urttier 
accentuated by civil war. 

Usually one, and some time more, of these tarafddT^ were also 
ministers at the Bahmanl court. Mahmud Gavan was the 
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^Itanat to Humayun Shah U45&~H6'1) and also tarajd&r of the 
Bija^pur division. Similarly during the succeeding reign, Khvlja 
JaMn, who was vakU to Nizim Shah Bahmanl (1461^1463), was also 
the governor of Telingana; and Mahmud Gavin, who was made both 
amlr-t-juTnla and vozir-i-kull, was retained in charge of Bijaptir.^^ 
Each of the ta^/dlrs was, ipso /acto, a military officer and held the 
rank of a commander of 2,000 horse.® ^ 

The sub-division of a taraf was known as sorkdr, which in its 
turn was further divided into parganas. A psrgano consisted of a 
certain number of villages, the village being the smallest unit of 
administration. 

4. THE BIDAR PERIOD (1422-1538). 

Ahmad Shah Bahmanl, the successor of Firuz and famous in 
history as the Fali or saint, seems to have shifted the Bahmanl 
capital from Gulbarga to Bidar some time about 1425,^^ After the 
conquest of Warangal, the Bahman! kingdom extended in the east 
and Bidar was the most central point for this augmented dominion. 
The three linguistic areas of the kingdom converged on this city; 
it had moreover a far better climate than Gulbarga and strategi¬ 
cally a Car stronger situation. But there was perhaps a political 
motive behind this change to which reference will be made in the 
chapter on Vijayanagara. 

Almost immediately after his accession, Ahmad Shah decided 
to carry out the unfulfilled wishes of his brother, and declared war 
on Devaraya II of Vijayanagara. Flrlshta, in his usual manner, 
describes how the Bahraani king forced Devaraya II to sue for peace 
by laying his country waste and besieging his capital. The Raja 
of Warangal, who had joined DevaiSya II and then deserted him, 
soon paid the penalty lor his folly, After the close of his campaign 
against Vijayanagara, Ahmad Shih marched towards Warangal in 
1425. The Rijl was defeated and slain, and Warangal was finally 
annexed to the Bahmani kingdom. 

It was during Ahmad Shah’s reign (1422-1436) that the Bahmani 
kingdom first came Into conflict with the kingdoms of Malwa and 
Gujarat which like itself had risen out of the Tughluq empire. In 
the conflict against Malwa, Ahmad Shah carried the victorious 
Bahmanl flag into that dominion and overawed it with his might so 
that during the rest of his reign there was no further trouble bet¬ 
ween the two kingdoms. 

Ahmad’s conflict against Gujarit was of his own seeking. He 
took sides with a Hindu chieftain of the Gujarat kingdom who had 
risen in revolt against bis overlord, the Sultan of Gujarat, and had 
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come to Ahmad Sh^ Vali via Khaodesh, In A.D, 1429, Bahitiani 
troops were sent to help the rebel and they raided the Nandurb^ 
district of the Gujarat dominion only to be expelled from there and 
to be driven out of Khandesh back into Bahmani territory. Next 
year (1430J another Bahmani army, under Khalaf Hasan Basri, was 
sent to occupy the island of Salsette. It encamped on the frlahiin 
creek with the Gujarat army facing it on the opposite (Bandra) side. 
But this attempt to occupy Gujarat territory also proved futile. In 
this campaign we see the beginning of the Deccani-pardest rivalry. 
The Deccanl officers under Khalaf Hasan treacherously quitted his 
camp with the result that the Gujaratis were able to gain an easy 
victory over Khalaf Hasan. It was most probably in thic campaign 
that the islands of Mahim and some territory south of it were 
annexed to the Gujarat kingdom. The hostilities against Gujarat 
made Ahmad seek the alliance of Khandesh which was achieved by 
the marriage of the Sultan’s son, *Ala*ud-din, with the daughter of 
Nasir Khan Farruqi. 

the death of Ahmad Shah Vall his son, ‘Ala^ud-din Ahmad, 
who succeeded him, built a magnihcent dome over the grave of his 
father on the outskirts of the new capital. The ceiling and walls 
of this tomb were decorated with paintings composed of calligraphic 
devices or floral designs. The colours of these paintings, especially 
of those on the ceiling, are still fresh and bright as if they were 
done only a few years ago. These paintings are considered unique in 
India for their beauty and elegance. From one of the inscriptions 
in the tomb we get the correct date of Ahmad Shah’s death, 29th 
Ramzan, 839 (April 17, 1438). A very interesting practice conneeb 
ed with this tomb is that an annual fair is held near it, in honour 
of the Vali, by the priests of the Lihgayat sect, a ceremony which, 
legend claims, started when the tomb was built. 

The reign of 'Ala-ud-din Ahmad (1436-1458) opened with a 
campaign against Vijayanagara, and there was another struggle in 
A.D, 1443-4, Both were confined to the Eaichur doab and will be 
described later. *Ala-ud-din Ahmad subdued the chiefs of the 
Konkan region. In the year of his accession an army was sent 
against the RajS of Sangamesvar (17^ 16'N and 73’’33'E) who not 
only offered submission but gave his beautiful daughter in marriage 
to the Sultan. This lady, known to history as Pari-chchra or Zibi- 
chehra (Fairy face), was the Sultan’s favourite queen, and the cause 
of much jealousy and annoyance to the first queen, the daughter 
of Nasir Khan of Khandesh. Nastr Khan, partly instigated by his 
daughter and partly encouraged by the Sultans of Gujarat and 
Malwa, declared hostilities against his son-in-law and marched with 
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an army into his dominion* Khalaf Hasan Basn was once again 
entrusted with the charge of the Babmani army which consisted 
exclusively of purdesis* With the defeat at Mabim due to the 
treachery of the Deccanis, still fresh in his mind, Khalaf Hasan 
was able to persuade the king and the Deccani Voktl-trs-SuStaTvnt 
Miy^ MinulUh to agree to such a step* He inflicted a defeat on 
the Khaiideshis on the battlefields of Berar and drove them back 
into their territory. But this new policy of exclusion rankled in the 
minds of the Deccanis, and finally led to the massacre of the parde-ifo 
at Chakan, as will be described in the next section. 

The last years of ‘Ala-ud-din Ahmad’s reign were marked by 
the rebellion of his brother-in-law, Jalal Khan, who proclaimed him¬ 
self as king of Teiingana (1455). The Sultan himself marched against 
the rebel who took refuge in the fortress of Nalgonda (IT* 3’ N and 
79® 16' E) and sent his son, Sikandar, towards Malwa to beseech 
the help of that kingdom, Sikandar gained support of Mahmud 
Khalji of Malwa by representing that ‘Ala-ud-din Ahmad was 
dead and disorder had broken out in the Bahmani dominion. 
‘Ala-ud-din at this juncture placed Mahmud Gavan in charge 
of the siege of Kalgondi, and proceeded to the north to meet 
the danger created by the conduct of Sikandar. Mahmud Klialji, 
finding that he had been misled by false information about 
the death of the Bahmaiu Sultan, relinquished his campaign 
and retired to his kingdom* Mahmud Gavan secured royal pardon 
both for Jalal Khan and his son and their rebellion was over. This 
is the first occasion when Mahmud Gavan, the great Bahmam 
minister and one of the greatest figures of medieval India, comes 
first into noticse. He had arrived at Dabhol in 1453 as a merchant 
and finding his way to Bidar and attracting royal notice, had been 
enrolled in Bahtnani service and entrusted with the siege of Nal¬ 
gonda, In this very first task Gavan had acquitted himself credit¬ 
ably; his rise henceforth at the Bahmahi court was rapid. 

‘Ala-ud-din Ahmad’s reign is notable for the large hospital he 
established in his capital early during his reign. A number of vil¬ 
lages were endowed to this institution from the revenues of which 
were paid the cost of medicine and food of the patients and possibly 
also the salaries of the staff. Both Hindu and Muslim physicians 
were employed in this hospital*® and it can be inferred from this 
that it was open to patients irrespective of caste and religion* In 
this connection it may be mentioned that for about the last four 
years of his life the Sultin suffered from a festering wound in one 
of his shins, and, if the account of the Marathi Guruchoritra written 
in c. A.D. 1550 is to be believed, the Sultan got some relief from the 
ministrations of Nrisimba Sarasvati, famous in his time as a saintly 
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person and revered by people to this d^iy+ It is said that the Sultan, 
despairing of cure for his ills, as a last resort went to the Svanii 
who himself visited the royal patient in liis capital and cured him. 
Some of the present day scholars attribute the death of the king 
to his wounds but neither Firishta nor Tabataba itiake any state¬ 
ment to that effect, and the latter merely states that the Sultan 
died in Jamadi 1. 862 A.H, (April, 1458). 

The short reign of Humajnan (1458-1461) was marred by con¬ 
stant unrest and rebellions in the kingdom and among its Hindu 
vassals- The stem and ruthless attempts of the Sultan to put down 
these forces of disorder seem to have earned for him the sobriquet 
Zalim (cruel) at the hands of Firishta. This chronicler records the 
most horrid deeds of cruelty perpetrated by Humay^n.^"*^ Nor 
does the author of the Bur?ic 7 i^i-Ma’drir spare the kiitg+ But the 
picture of his reign as given by both these chroniclers appears to be 
overdrawn, when we read the sentiments of the minister Mahmud 
Gavan towards his royal master as expressed in his letters 

Humayuri’s son and successor, Ni^am Shah Bahmanij a boy 
of eight years» also had a short reign of about two years during 
which the administration of the kingdom remained in the bands of 
a council of three consisting of the Queen-mother, assisted by two 
of the ablest men in the Bahmanl Court, Mahmud Gavan and Khvaja 
Jah^ Turk. The Queen-mother herself was one of the few reinark- 
able women that have appeared in the ruling dynasties of medieval 
India. Though she did not appear in pubHc, she kept he^lf in 
close and constant touch with her colleagues of the council from 
whom and from her personal agents she received dady reports of 
the affairs of the kingdom. She directed that her son, the boy king, 
should sit every day in the hall of audience and preside over the 
royal darbar so that he should gain full knowledge of current affairs 
and familiarity with the details of administration. The Council of 
Regency also declared a general amnesty in favour of those who had 
been imprisoiifid during the harsh rule of Huinayuo, s wiss messuTe, 
the credit for which goes mainly to Mahmud Gavau. 

While the internal condition of the kingdom was being thi^ 
strengthened by the Council of Kegency, the king of Orissa, Kapi- 
lendra, in the belief that a State ruled by a child was likely to prove 
weak in war, made an alliance with the king of Teling^a and 
marched against the Bahmanl kingdom. He made his way to the 
very outskirts of the capital Bidar, but the military leadership of 
Mahmud Gavan and Khvaja Jahan triumphed and the invaders were 
repulsed. Hardly had this affair ended when Malwa made war on 
the Bahniani kingdom. Mahmud Khalji, the SultM of Malwa, 
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marched through the northern territories of Bahmani dominion and 
occupied Bidar from which the king had been removed to Firuzabld. 
In this distress Mahmud Gavlm appealed to Gujarat for help and 
Mahmud Begarha marched with an army to the Deccan. The com¬ 
bined efforts of the Bahmani forces and the Gujarat allies resulted 
in the enemy withdrawing towards Malwa. Next year (1463) 
Mahmud Klialji again invaded the Bahmani dominion, but retreated 
when he heard that Gujarat was ready once again to help the 
Deccan kingdom. 

Young Nizam Shah Bahmani died on July 30, 1463, on the very 
day of his marriage, and was succeeded by his younger brother 
Muhammad Shah 111 (1463-83). The Council of Regency, which had 
guided the affairs of the Bahmani kingdom during the earlier reign, 
continued to function till 1466. Khvaja Jahan Turk had about this 
time come under suspicion of disloyalty, and in that year the Queen- 
mother contrived his murder in open court. Mahmud Gavan was 
now appointed Vahil-us-SuItanat (Deputy of the kingdom) or the 
Prime Minister, and he remained in supreme authority till his 
murder in 1481. During the fifteen years that Mahmud Gavan was 
at the helm of administration, he successfully fought against Orissa 
and Vijayanagara and enlarged the boundaries of the kingdom from 
Orissa to Goa. His most important military achievements were the 
conquest oi Hubli, Belgaum and Bagalkot which brought the whole 
of the former Bombay-Karnatak under Bahmani sway, the com¬ 
plete subjugation and consolidation of the Konkan, and the occu¬ 
pation of the important port of Goa. This port, which was jealous¬ 
ly guarded by the Vijayanagara Mngs, had for long been coveted 
by the Bahmanis, and is described by Gavan himself as “the envy 
of the islands and ports of India", The Sultan himself showed great 
military leadership in aH these campaigns which earned for hiTw 
the title Loshkarl. 

These new conquests enriched the resources of the kingdom 
Athanasius Nikitin, the Russian traveller who visited Bidar about 
1470, describes it as “the chief town of the whole of Muhammadan 
Hindustan". The nobles and people of the city and its buildings 
gave him an impression of great luxury, well-being and wealth, 
Nikitin describes the royal palace as wonderfid to behold, and on an 
‘Id day he saw the Sultan in a dress studded with precious stones and 
with a large diamond in his head-dress, riding on a charger with 
a golden saddle. To this wealth of the city, Gavan added the dig¬ 
nity of scholarship by founding a madrosoh. or school equipped with 
a library and housed in a glittering building with glazed tiles on its 
outside. But Gav^ and his administrative reforms had excited the 
envy and jealousy of the Deccanis which finally culminated in his 
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murder. Before proceeding further it is necessary to discuss fully 
the causes and results of this base and melancholy tragedy. 

5. PARTY STRIFE IN THE BAHMANl KINGDOM, 

As stated above, Hasan, the founder of the Bahmanl dynasty, had 
divided his kingdom into four provinces, which, under his successors, 
were known as tarafs and were placed under governors known as 
tarafdars. These provincial governors enjoyed great powers. In 
their respective dominions they were supreme. The terafdari system 
worked smoothly as long as it had behind it the momentum of a 
strong personality,—either of the king himself, or of an able minister 
like Mahmud Gavan. But when it became rigid and the tam/ddrs 
acquired local prestige, it became difficult to cope with its separatist 
tendencies. 

The progress of these centrifugal forces was further accentuated 
by the fact that, about the middle of the fifteenth century, the ruling 
Muslim aristocracy had split itself into two rival groups, the 
Deccanis and the pardesis or ‘foreigners’. The Deccanis were the 
domiciled Muslims. No doubt they bad originally come from out¬ 
side the Deccan, but a stay in the Deccan extending over gene¬ 
rations had changed their manners, ways of living and outlook on 
life, and had even altered their complexion. The descendants of 
the Muslims whom Hasan, the first Bahmanl king, entertained in 
his service, had also, a century later, become natives of the country, 
and had no longer any extra-territorial interests. Many of them had 
native blood in their veins, for a number of Muslim invaders ori¬ 
ginally coming into the Deccan had married women belonging to the 
country. This class also contained Hindu converts to Islam. 
Fathullah Tmid Shah, the founder of the ‘Imad Shahl dynasty of 
Beiar, and Ahmad Nizam Shah, who established the Sultanate of 
Ahmadnagar, were both originally Brahmans. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, the Deccanis looked upon their native land as their particular 
preserve, and viewed with suspicion every foreigner entering the 
Deccan as a future rival and a possible competitor for a position at 
court and a place in the king’s favour. 

The pardesis, as their name implied, were not natives of the 
Deccan; year hy year they came into the country from abroad in 
increasing numbers. The Bahmanl kings made it a matter of policy 
to employ these pardesi adventurers freely in their army, and a 
continuous supply of foreigners, mostly soldiers, poured into the 
country. A number of pardesis came for trade and, like the traders 
of a later age, found it to their advantage to take part in the politics 
of the country. To those soldiers of fortune from Persia, Turkey, 
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Central Asia, Arabia and Afghanistan, the Deccan in those days was 
the land of adventure and promise, a land where valour was 
recognized and statesmanship rewarded. 

From the very beginning of the BahmanI kingdom, the 
'foreigners' wielded considerable influence in the politics of the 
country. Bahman Shah himself had persuaded many Afghan and 
Mughul amirs—^fresh recruits in the Tughluq service from abroad— 
to join his standard. This policy was continued by his successors, 
who, by their patronage, attract^ and ensured a continuous supply 
of 'foreigners', Mujihid Shah Bahmani (ISTS-TS), in particular, 
showed a conspicuous preference to Persians and Turks.^^ It was 
this poli<^ of preference and exclusion that created in the Deccanis 
a feeling of grievance and ill-usage. 

At first the 'foreigners’ were few in number and the Deccanis 
did not feel their competition. But with the lapse of time the 
former gained in strength and formed a distinct party. This also 
checked the process of assimilation. When, at flrst, the pardesis 
were few in number, they intermarried with the native Deccanis and 
were soon merged into the bigger community. But with the growth of 
the pardesi party the 'foreigners’ became conscious of their separate 
entity and this hindered the process of assimilation. Thus came into 
being the two distinct parties—the Deccanis and pardeSts. As a rule 
the pardesls were more energetic and enterprising than the native- 
born Deccanis. They were employed in preference to their less ac¬ 
tive and hardy rivals, and seldom failed to acquit themselves well. 
Many rose to the highest offices in the State to the great annoyance 
of the native Deccanis, who found themselves surpassed in the battle¬ 
field as well as in the council chamber. This resulted in recrimina¬ 
tions and quarrels, and ultimately brought about the internecine 
struggle which followed and weakened the power of the Bahmani 
kingdom, and ultimately led to its dissolution. 

Moreover, the ill-feeling between the parties created by oppos¬ 
ing interests was complicated by religious differences. A majority 
of the ‘foreigners' were Shiahs, while most of the Deccanis were 
Sunnis. Ahmad Shah Vali showed preference for the Shiah creed, 
donated money to Shiah holy places, and invited Shiah saints to 
his court .28 Yusuf ‘Adil Khan and Sultan QuK, two of the pardesi 
provincial governors, who in the later Bahmani period declared their 
independence, were Shiahs, whereas their two Deccani colleagues, 
Fathullah ‘tmad-ul-Mulk and Ahmad Niz&m-ul-Mulk, were Sunnis. 
The religious factor brought to the side of the Deccanis one 
of foreigners, the Abyssintans, who were mostly Sunnis. In compe¬ 
tition with the fair, handsome, cultured pardesis from Persia, Turkey, 
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«tc. the dark-skinned, illiterate, unprepossessing Abyssinians were 
et a great disadvantage and were treated with contempt by the 
fair pardests. The religious factor and the contempt shown towards 
them by the other foreigners had the effect of throwing the 
Abyssinians into the arms of the Deccanis. Thus, in the feuds that 
followed between the Deccanis and pardesJs, the former party con¬ 
sisted of the Deccanis and Abyssinians, while the latter was composed 
•of Turks, Mughuls, Persians and Arabs. 

Towards the close of the fourteenth century, the Deccanis rea¬ 
lized that they were being gradually displaced from power and place 
by their successful rivals, the pardesis, and waited for an opportunity 
to gain the upper hand at the Bahmani court. This came during 
the latter half of the reign of Ahmad Shah Vali (1422-36) when the 
king suffered a decline alike in his mental and in his physical powers. 
By well-calculated Battery, judicious self-praise, and subtle insinua¬ 
tion against their rivals, the Deccanis manoeuvred themselves into 
the Sult^^s favour, During A.D. 1430^1, the Bahmani army 
was defeated on three successive occasions by the Gujaratis. Khalaf 
Hasan, the pardest minister who had been honoured with the title 
of Mulifc-ttt-Tujjdr^s by Ahmad Shah, attributed these reverses to 
the cowardice and treachery of the Deccanis. But the latter seems 
to have convinced the king of the incompetence of his pardeai 
adviser. The result was that the Deccanis were raised to power, 
and the administration of government was entrusted to a member 
of their faction, Miyan Minullah Dakh^i, who was invested with 
the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk.*^® 

On coming to power, the Deccanis openly manifested their de¬ 
sire to suppress the foreigners, and in 1446 treacherously massacred 
a large number of them. In that year an army of Deccanis and 
pardesta was sent against Raja Sahkar Eao Shirke, a chieftain with 
his headquarters at Khelna in south Konkan. The Raja of Sahga- 
mesvar, who earlier had professed submission to the Bahmani 
Sult^, made common cause with the Shirke. These two stalwarts 
once again showed that the spirit of the Konkan was yet unsubdued. 
The invaders, lured by them into the fastnesses of the hilly tracts 
of this region, stiffered a crushing defeat with the result that the 
survivors retreated to the fort of Chakan (18' 45' N and 73' 32"B). 
Taking advantage of this, the Deccanis, “who from olden times had 
been deadly enemies of the foreigners”, misrepresented this affair 
to the Sultan, ‘Ala-ud-din Ahmad Shah, and ascribed the defeat to 
the treacherous and inefficient conduct of the Konkan campaign 
by Khalaf Hasan and his pardeai colleagues. The only punishment 
for the foreigners, the Deccanis averred, was extirpation. The 
Sultan, not knowing the perfidy, concurred with the nobles that the 
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surviving foreigners should be put to death.® ^ The unfortunate 
parde^f^ were lured out of Chakan and slaughtered^ victims of their 
rivals^ jealousy. 

After the massacre of Chakan^ a few foreigners, whOp with great 
difficulty, effected their escapcp represented to the king the decep¬ 
tion which had been practised on him and gave him the correct 
version of what had taken place. Inquiries were set on foot which 
exposed the duplicity of the Deccanis and their desire for the 
extermination of the foreigners» with the result that they were 
severely punished and degraded in the court and the foreigners" re¬ 
gained their ascendancy 

6. MURDER OF MAHMUD GAVAN: "THE DISSOLUTION OF 
THE BAHMANi KINGDOM. 

The massacre of Chakan had set the final seal on the hitter 
mutual hatred between the Deccanis and the parde^ that had been 
steadily increasing for fifty years. Matters at length had gone too 
far; compromise was now unthinkable^ and each party wanted to- 
destroy and uproot the other. In 1481, by a perfidy reminiscent of 
the massacre of Chakan, the Deccani party contrived the murder 
of one of the greatest statesmen in the history of India p Khvaja 
Mahmud Gavin, the pardesl minister of Muhammad Shah 
BahmanI III [Lashkad). The false accusation and violent death of 
this upright minister constitute one of the tragedies of medieval 
India. 

The Khvaja p who in the reign of Muhammad Shah III (1463- 
1482) had risen to the highest office in the State, was by birth a 
Persian. He was honoured by the king with the title of Malik 
and he and Ms follow'ers were permitted to take preced¬ 
ence at court over Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, the leader of the 
Deccani party and tarafdar of Telingana. With the welfare of the 
kingdom at heart and with a strict sense of justicep Gavan tried 
to maintain the balance between the Deccanis and pardesHs by art 
equal division of offices between the rival parties. But Hasan 
Nizam-ul-Mulk was jealous of the position of Gavan and was wait¬ 
ing for an opportunity to overthrow the popular minister. 

Mahmud Gavan initiated many reforms. He subdivided each 
of the four main divisions into two and framed regulations for their 
government which curtailed the powers of the provincial 
governors These excellent reforms were made for administrativ& 
efficiency, but became extremely unpopular among the Deccanis and 
caused widespread resentment against their originator The crafty 
and unscrupulous Hasan instigated his followers to put an end to 
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the author of these reforms. So a number of Deccanis, although they 
owed their high officer entirely to Gavin, entered into a conspiracy 
against their patron and hatched a nefarious plot for his destruc^ 
tion. Yusuf *Adil Khin^ the right-hand man of Gavan, having been 
dispatched on an expedition to Telingina, the field was left clear 
for the conspirators ^ A forged letter with the minister's seal^ pur¬ 
porting to invite the King of Orissa to invade the kingdom^ was 
suddenly unearthed, and Mahmud thus fabely accused, was 

put to death by the order of Muhainmad Sh^^-^ (April 5, 1481). 
This great crime was the immediate cause of the dissolution of the 
Bahmani kingdom. The pardesi amirs refused to stay in the capital^ 
and returned to their provinces without the formality of obtaining 
the king's permission* Even responsible members of the Deccani 
party openly expressfd their disapproval of the conspiratoi^ and 
joined the camp of Yusuf ^Adil Khan. Deserted hy the foreigners 
and some of the Deccanis, the king was forced to throw himself 
into the arms of the conspirators. Hasan Nizim-ul-Mulk was 
exalted to the dignity of Malik Niib and all the affairs of the king- 
dom were placed in his hands. But Muhammad Shah could not 
forget that he had shed innocent blood; he tried to drown his re¬ 
morse in wine and died from its effects within a year of his minister's 
death, crying with his last breath that Gavan was tearing out his 
hearts 

Muhammad's son and successor Mahmud (1482-1518) being a 
minor, authority remained in the hands of Malik Naib. On the 
eve of the coronation ceremonywhen all the amirs had gathered 
in the capital, the crafty Deccani formed a plot to assa^inate Yusuf 
*Adil Khan and to extirpate his followers. But the foreigners were 
put on their guard by some of their well-wishers in the opposite 
camp. For no less than twenty days Eldar was a scene of conflict 
between the rival factions and when peace was restored, Yusuf 
*Adil Khan agreed to retire to Eijapur and Malik Naib was left at 
the helm of affairs in the Bahmani capital*^ ^ 

The regency of Malik Naib did not last long. He was disliked 
by some of his followers for his share in the murder of Mahmud 
Givan, and his subsequent policy towards the foreigners made him 
intensely hated by a section of the Deccanis. The usual intrigues 
followed and Malik Niib, fleeing for safety, was put to death by 
the Abyssinian governor of Bidar.^^ Thus the Deccani minister 
shared the fate of the great pordesi noble whose death he had so 
basely contrived. 

Once again the swing of the pendulum brought the pardesis 
to power* Once again their rivals cjonspired to destroy the influence 
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which they stiU possessed, going to the length, this time, of iottn- 
ing a conspiracy to murder the king and to place another prince 
•of the royal family on the throne.®^ They suddenly attacked the 
royal palace one night in October 1487, but were repulsed by the 
valour of the Turk! guard. The king assembled his foreign troops 
and next morning ordered the conspirators to be put to death. 
The slaughter lasted for three days and the foreigners took a terrible 
retribution on the Deccanis for the wrong they had suffered. 

♦After these events, Mahmud Shih took no interest in the 
affairs of State and the responsibility of government passed into the 
hands of Qasim Barid, a Turk! amir of Sunni persuasion. The power 
and prestige of the Bahman! kingdom were gone for ever, and the 
provincial governors refused to acknowledge the authority of Qashn 
Barid. The defection of Malik Ahmad Nizam-ul-Mulk, the son of 
Malik Naib, started the process of disintegration. Two expeditions 
were sent against him, hut they were of no avail. He had the full 
sympathy of Yusuf ‘Adil Khan of Bijapur and Fathullah 'Imad*ul- 
Mulk of Berar. In June 1490, Ahmad assumed independence in the 
city of Ahmadnagar founded by and named after him.®® His col¬ 
leagues, Tmad-ul-Mulk and Yusuf ‘Adil, soon followed suit, with 
the result that by the end of that year the Bahmani king had defi* 
nitely lost his sovereignty in reality, if not in name. For the three 
governors, though exercising full autonomy, still kept up the 
pretence of nominal allegiance to the phantom Sultan, and did not 
exercise the sovereign’s prerogatives of issuing coins and reading 
the Khutba in their own names. 

♦Mahmud Shih Bahmani continued to reign as a nominal 
sovereign till A.D. 1518, Even in this helpless state he raUied round 
him all the amirs of the kingdom with a view to prosecuting the 
war against the “infidels” of Vijayanagara. In the year 997 A.H, 
(A.D, 1501), it was resolved at Bidar that “once in each year the 
whole of the amirs and waairs should come to the royal court, and 
join in a jihad against the idolators of Vijayanagar, and, hoisting 
the standards of Islam, should use their utmost endeavours to eradi¬ 
cate the infidels and tyrants”.®® In pursuance of this resolution, 
Mahmud Shih exhausted the resources of the decaying Bahmani 
kingdom by launching expeditions against Vijayanagara, and brought 
repeated disasters upon it, as will be related in the chapter on 
Vijayanagara. 

•The sentiments of unity or fellow-feeling among the nobility 
of the Bahman! kingdom did not, however, extend beyond the com¬ 
mon desire to extirpate the idolators of Vijayanagara. There were 
continual dissensions and struggles among themselves which were 
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mostly caused by the desire to get hold of the person of the nominuL 
sovereign. The Bijapur forces captured Gulbarga ^tkd drove away 
its governor, who fled to Bidar. Qasim Band received him cordially 
and led an ariny accompanied by the Sultan against Bijapur. But 
the royal army was routed and the Sultan was taken prisoner by 
Kamal Khan, the dc facto ruler of Bijapur. The Sultan was confined 
to his palace and a Bijapud noble was appointed to keep close guard 
over Mm. But this enhancement of the power of Bijapur brought 
about a combination of other nobles against that principality. 
There were also factions and dissensions in the Bijapur court as a 
result of which Kamal Khan was assassinated. 

*These forces of disintegration were at full work when Mahmud 
Sh^ died in A.D. 1518. He was succeeded by four kings who 
were kings in name but really puppets in the hands of Amir Baind^ 
son of Q^m Barld, who was in control of the Bahmanl capital. 
With the death of Kalmmll^, the last of these titular kings, some 
time in A.D. 1538, the Bahnaani dynasty came to an end, and the 
kingdom was split into five independent Sultanates, namely, the 
*Adil Shahi of Bijapur, the Qutb Shahl of Golconda^ the Ni^ani 
Shah! of Ahmadnagar^ the Barld Shihl of Bidar, and the Tmad 
Shihi of Berar. 
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chapter XII 


THE KINGDOM OF VIJAYANAGARA 

1. THE FOUNDATION, 

Reference has been made above to the growing Hindu resistance 
against Muslim aggression in Deccan and South India during the 
reign of Muhammad Tughluq,^ and of his poEcy of subduing it by 
appointing, as governors, renegade Hindus who once heid positions of 
authority in those regions. The poEcy, as we have seen, failed in 
Warangai, but succeeded in KampLE. The two fugitive brothers from 
Warangal, Harihara and Bukka, who became ministers in the old 
Hindu kingdom of KampiE but were taken captive by Muhammad 
Tughluq and embraced Islam, were entrusted by the Sultan to restore 
the Muslim authority in that region. In spite of reverses and faEures 
at the beginning, they ultimately succeeded in their task as has been 
mentioned above. Their subsequent conduct, however, belied the 
expectations of Muhammad Tughluq, and in view of the obscurity 
surrounding it and the important consequences which foilowed, the 
whoie matter requires a somewhat detailed consideration. AE the 
relevant facts are not known with absolute certainty and widely 
different views have consequently been held on the subject; but 
the following appears to be the most reasonable reconstruction of 
the chain of events leading to the foundation of the kingdom of 
Vijayanagara. 

The victories of Kapaya Nayaka and Ballala III and the libe¬ 
ration of the Andhra and Dravida countries appear to have affected 
the province of Kampill profoundly. The spirit of independence 
must also have stirred the minds of the people there, and made 
them restive under the rule of their Muslim governor. Harihara 
and Bukka, who must have followed closely the course of the war 
of independence, realized that it was impossible for them, under 
the changed circumstances, to maintain the authority of the Sultan 
in the province. They had, however, no desire to follow the escample 
of Malik Maqbul, the governor of Tiling; nor did they consider it 
wise to declare their independence and set up a Muslim dynasty 
at Kampill. Hemmed in on three sides by the two powerful Hindu 
kingdoms of Karnataka and Andhra, and with no prospect of getting 
any help from Delhi, the chances of establishing an independent 
Muslim State on the banks of the Tuhgabhadra were remote. They 
decided, therefore, to throw in their lot with their Hindu subjects. 
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Islam, which they were compelled to embrace, sat lightly on them, 
and they still cherished fondness for the faith of their fathers. 
Under the influence of sage Vidyarajaya, whom they accepted as 
their guide both in temporal and spiritual matters, they came to 
believe that it was their duty to renounce Isl^ and champion the 
cause of the ancient Hindu dftamo. Their path was not free from 
obstacles. The Hindu society was chary in readmitting within its 
fold those who were forced to embrace Islam. Moreover, they were 
treated with suspicion on account of their connection with the 
Musulmans. They, however, got over these difficulties with the 
help of Vidyaranya, who arranged for their reconversion to Hindu 
religion. He convinced Vidyatirtha, his own guru and the chief 
pontiff of the Advaita-matha at Srihgeri, that the reconversion of 
his disciples was necessary for saving the Hindu dharma, and secur¬ 
ed his approval. Harihara and Bukka were then taken back to 
Hinduism; and to mitigate any suspicion that might still lurk in 
the minds of the people, it was declared that Harihara was not rul* 
Ing the kingdom in his own right but as a vicegerent of the god 
Virupaksha to whom it actually belonged. To lend colour to this- 
declaration, Harihara was persuaded to adopt the name of the god 
Sri Virupaksha as his sign manual with which he had to sign all 
the state documents. Harihara was crowned in A.D, 1336 as the 
king of the new kingdom of Hampi-Hastinivati; and to comme¬ 
morate the event he laid the foundations of his new capital, Vijaya- 
nagara, on the same day.'* 

2. HARIHARA I (A.D. 1336-1356). 

At the time when Harihara I, son of Sangama, declared his in¬ 
dependence and celebrated his coronation, he was the master of a 
kingdom extending from Nellore in the south-east to Dharwar and 
Badami in the northern Karnataka. His position, however, was not 
yet secure, as he was surrounded by powerful neighbours who were- 
not weU disposed towards him. His kingdom marched in the north¬ 
east and the north along the frontiers of the nascent Andhra confede¬ 
racy which Kapaya Niyaka, after his final victory over the army 
of the Sultan of Delhi, was attempting to convert into a kingdom. 
Though Kapaya had no grievance against Harihara, he was an ally 
of Ball^ HI, recently discomfited by Harihara on the battlefield. 
Moreover, Prolaya Verna, an important member of the confederacy, 
who was driven out of the lower Pennar valley, his ancestral home, 
by Harihara and his brothers, was not certainly friendly to them. 
The struggle between the Rayas of Vijayanagara and the Reddis of 
Addanki and Kondavidu, which was terminated by the absorption 
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of the territories of the latter by the former^ seems to have com- 
menced already. In the north-east, on the further of the 

Krishna, lay the territory, which still remained under the authority 
of the Sultan of Delhi. Qutlugh Khan, the governor of Devagiri, 
who was entrusted with the administration of this province, was an 
able officer; he was naturally expected to make an effort, as soon 
as possible, to recover the lost Deccan possessions of the Sultan- 
More dangerous than Qutlugh Khan was Eallila m, the king of 
Karnataka, whose territories bounded Harihara's kingdom on the 
west and south. Ballala was not a friend of Harihara; he cast greedy 
eyes on this small State on the Tuhgabhadri, the conquest of which 
had been one of his long-cherished ambitions. He led several un¬ 
successful attempts to subjugate it In the days of Kampilldeva but 
could make no headway against that doughty warrior. The revolt 
of the Andhras against Muhammad bin Tughluq, and the consequent 
dissolution of his empire in the south gave him another chance* 
but the astute statesmanship of Vidyaraoya not only frustrated his 
attempt, but revived under a new dynasty the old kingdom of 
Kampili. However, he did not give up his designs. His preoccu¬ 
pations with the affairs of the Tamil country and his entanglements 
with the Sultan of Madura left him no time to make a fresh effort 
to overthrow Harihata, but he was expected to renew bis attempt 
the moment he settled with the Sultan of Madura. Harihara'a first 
task was to consolidate his position, and organize his kingdom for 
effective defence. It was an age when the security of a kingdom 
depended on the strength of its forts. Anegondi, his capital, was, 
no doubt, perched on the top of a hill in a mountainous tract on 
the northern bank of the Tufigabhadra; but it was not impregnable. 
It fell easily into the hands of the enemy twice within a decade^ 
it was captured by Muhammad bin Tughluq in A D. 1327, and by 
the ChMukya chief Somadeva some four or five years later* Hari¬ 
hara wanted to shift his capital to a place much more inacc^ible 
to an enemy, where he could take refuge in times of danger. Act¬ 
ing upon a suggestion of Vidyaranya, he selected the opposite bank 
of the river in the neighbourhood of the temple of Virupaksha, sur¬ 
rounded by the Hemakuta, the Matatiga* and Malayavanta hills. 
He laid the foundations of the new capita! which he called Vi jay a- 
or Vidyanagara, on the auspicious occasion on which he celebrated 
his coronation. The hills were linked together by strong walls of 
Cyclopean masonry and a deep ditch surrounded them. According 
to one of the KalajMms, it took full seven years to complete the 
construction. Harihara shifted to his new capital, when it was 
ready for occupation, and administered the kingdom from his palace 
on the Hemafcuta hiU* 
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Vijayanagara was not the only fortress built by Harihara. To 
safeguard the kingdom from any possible attack by the armies of the 
Delhi Sultan from Devagiri, he strengthened the fortifications of the 
old Chalukyan capital Eadami, and posted there a strong garrison 
under a capable officer. He also made the famous fort of Udayagiri 
in the Nellore district the headquarters of his eastern province, 
and entrusted its administration to his younger brother Kainpana.^'’ 
He appointed his second younger brother, Bukka, his Yuwcrdjo and 
co-regent and placed him in charge of the fortress of Gooty in the 
Anantapur district to keep a watchful eye on the activities of 
Ballala HI and protect the western frontier. Having completed his 
arrangements for the defence of the realm, Harihara next turned 
his attention to internal administration. Two important measures 
adopted by him to increase the resources of his dominions and im¬ 
prove the character of local administration deserve special notice. 
He encouraged the farmers to cut down the forest and bring fresh 
land under cultivation by leasing it to them on easy terms. He 
divided the country into sthalos, nddvs, and sunos and created a 
hierarchy of officials to collect the revenue and carry on the local 
administration. These measures increased the income of the State 
and improved the character of local government. 

The reign of Harihara I marks the beginning of a great era of 
conquest and territorial expansion. The small kingdom which at 
the beginning comprised a few Telugu and Kannada districts had 
grown considerably in size and was fast developing into an empire 
during the last years of his reign. This was due mainly to the 
conquest of the Hoysala kingdom which seems to have commenced 
after A.D. 1338 during the last years of Ballala IH, A few border 
incidents between the forces of Bukka and Bahapa Dai^ngyaka, 
the chief minister and commander-in-chief of Ballala IH, soon deve¬ 
loped into a general conflict which seems to have gone from the 
first against the Hoysalas, Some time after A.D, 1340, Bukka wrest¬ 
ed from Ballala the important fortress of Penugonda in the Ananta¬ 
pur district to which he shifted his headquarters from Gooty. This 
was a valuable acquisition, as it served him later as a convenient 
base of operations against the Hoysala kingdom. The success of 
Bukka was not due to the weakness of the Hoysala military force. 
Ballala m was, as stated already, preoccupied with the afiairs of 
the Tamil country. Not satisfied with the liberation of Tondai- 
mandalatn and the establishment of Sambuvaraya on the throne of 
K^chi, he set out on an expedition to conquer the entire south and 
bring it under his hegemony. This naturally involved him in a 
conflict with the Sultan of Madura (Ma'bar), and all his attention 
was absorbed in prosecuting war against him. Ballala, therefore. 
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was not able to take effective steps to check the aggressions of 
Vijayanagara, and as a consequence lost some territory along liis 
eastern frontier. What might have happened, had Ballala succeeded 
in his enterprise against Madura it is not possible to surmise. The 
course of events in the south, however, took an unexpected turn, 
quite favourable to Vijayanagara, by the sudden disappearance of 
the enemy who was blocking her path of expansion. Though 
Ballala was successful at first in his war against the Sultan of 
Madura, disaster fell upon him towards the close of A.D. 1342. The 
Sultw of Madura, under the cover of a truce which Ballala granted 
him, suddenly made a treacherous attack on hiS camp, destroyed 
his army, and having taken him prisoner murdered him after extort¬ 
ing from him all his wealth.'* 

This disaster sounded the death-knell of the Hoysala monarchy. 
Though Virupaksha Ballala or Ballala IV, the son of Ballala 111, 
was crowned king in June, 1343, he was utterly helpless and had 
no power to maintain his authority. The flower of the Hoysala 
army was annihilated in the campaign of Ma*bar; his treasury was 
emptied in the vain hope of purchasing the liberty of his father; and 
many of the nobles including the commander-in-chief, Ballappa 
Dajjdanayaka, deserted him like rats in a sinking ship and joined 
the king of Vijayanagara. Therefore, when he was attacked by the 
armies of Vijayanagara, he was unable to offer any effective resist¬ 
ance, and was obliged to abandon his kingdom and seek safety in 
flight within three months after his coronation.’* The flight of 
Ball^ IV was not, however, followed by the immediate submis¬ 
sion of the Hoysala dominions to Vijayanagara. Though abandoned 
by their king and some of the leading nobles, local chieftains in vari¬ 
ous parts of the kingdom stoutly opposed the invaders; and it was 
not until A.D, 134S that Bukka could reduce them to subjection. 
The conquest of the Hoysala kingdom was the most notable militaTy 
achievement in the reign of Harihara I. There was great jubilation 
in Vijayanagara. To commemorate the victory, a grand festival 
under the aegis of Vidyatirtha was celebrated at Sjribgerl in 1346, 
which was attended not only by Harihara and his brothers but also 
by all the chief generals and noblemen of his court. 

The conquest of the Hoysala kingdom see m s to have involved 
Harihara I in war with two of his neighbours. The Kadambas who 
were ruling the small kingdom of Banavasi on the coast of Konkan, 
incurred his displeasure, probably on account of the shelter which 
they offered to Ballala IV in their territory. Marapa, one of Hari- 
hara's younger brothers, set out from Kalasa in the Kadur district in 
A.D. 1347, and having defeated the Kadamba king and annexed his 
territories, established himself at Chandragutti in the Shimoga 
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district. More important than this was the expedition against the 
Sultan of Madux^ The circumstances under which Haiihara had 
to send an army against Madura are not quite dear. It is, however, 
certain that he embarked on this expedition to rescue the Sambu- 
varlya who seems to have been defeated and taken prisoner by the 
Sultan. Two armies were despatched simultaneously in A.D. 1352-3 
against the Sultan, one from Udayagiri in the east coast under Prince 
Savanna, son of Kampa I, and another from Mulbagal in the Kolar 
district under Kumara Kampana, son of Biikka I, with instructions 
to unite on the frontiers of Madura and compel the Sultan to set 
the Sambuvaraya at liberty. The Vijayanagara generals success¬ 
fully accomplished the task with which they were entrusted. The 
Sultan of Madura was defeated and taken prisoner and the Sambu¬ 
varaya was freed from captivity and re-established upon his throne. 

Though the victory of Vijayanagara was complete and the road 
to Madura was open and undefended, the Sultanate was perhaps 
saved from destruction by the activities of ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan 
Gangu or Bahman Shah, the ruler of the newly founded Bahmani 
kingdom, who was hostile to Vijayanagara from the beginning. The 
Bahmani Sultan, himself a retel against Delhi, appears to have 
claimed some sort of suzerainty over Vijayanagara. His claim was 
rejected with scorn and as a consequence the relations between the 
two kingdoms were always strained. As mentioned above, Firishta 
credits Bahman Shah with some conquests in the Kamatak, though 
he does not refer to any conflict between him and the king of Vijaya¬ 
nagara. Bahman Shah's success, probably over some lof»l chiefs, 
must have been a source of anxiety to Vijayanagara. It seems that 
Harihara 1 had to give up for the time being his designs over the 
Sultanate of Maduri and devote his attention exclusively to the 
defence of his northern frontier. 

The latest known date of Harihara is A.D. 1356.^ As he is not 
mentioned in the records of the subsequent years, he probably died 
in the course of the same year. Harihara's reign was a period of 
great political activity. Though he did not directly participate in 
the wars, he took keen interest in organizing the defence of the 
realm. He was a great administrator^ and with the help of his 
trusted minister, Anantarasa Chikka Udaiya, he laid the foundations 
of a strong and stable system of civil administration which, with 
few modifications, lasted until the very last days of the empire, 

3. BUKKA I (A.D. 13S6-1377) 

Harihara I died without issue; and Bukka I succeeded him as 
the sole sovereign of the kingdom. The first step which he took 
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after assuming control of the State was to unify the kingdom and 
strengthen his position. Harihara 1 had entrusted the administra¬ 
tion of some of the outlying provinces to his younger brothers, who, 
though they acknowledged his supremacyp regarded themselves as 
virtual masters of the territories under their control. Kampana I, 
the governor of Udayagtri, died about A.D. 1355, and on his death, 
his two sons, Savanm and Sahgama divided the province bet- 
ween themselves, as if it were their family property, Marapa, who 
conquered in A,D. 1347 M&lt-tiMu and Banav^i, became its first 
governor, and most probably he was succeeded by his sons, SovanM 
and Hariappa. Though the arrangement was working satisfactorily 
at the time, Bukka I realized that it contained the seeds of disinte¬ 
gration which would, in course of time, lead to the disruption of 
the kingdom and defeat the purpose for which it was founded. To 
check the power of his nephews, and bring them more effectively 
under the control of the central government, Bukka appointed his 
own sons as the governors of the provinces and made them respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the royal authority. Bh^kara Bhava- 
dura was made the governor of Udayagiri, Kumara Kampana of 
Mulbagal and Padaividu, Virupajma at first of Penugonda and later 
of Araga, and Chikka-Kampana, Mallapa, and Harihara (11) of the 
Hoysala-rnjya. 

The affairs of the Tamil country soon engaged Bukka I's atten¬ 
tion. Hajaniraya^ Sambuvaraya, whom Harihara I had restored 
to the throne in A.D. 1353, ruled the country undisturbed until 
A.D. 1359-60. Elither because he had asserted his independence or 
for some other reasons not known, Eukka sent a military expedition 
against Rajanarayana who was not able to hold his own. Raja- 
nanayana died in the early stages of the war; Venrumankoi^da^ ffn 
his son and successor, held out for some time, but was ultimately 
killed in A,D. 1360, With the death of Venruma^ondan, the 
shortlived kingdom of the Sambuvarayas came to an end and Vijaya- 
nagara became the mistress of the Tamil country extending as far 
south as the southern Pennar and the Kolladam rivers. 

Shortly after this Bukka was involved in a war with the Bah- 
manis. On the death of *Ala-ud-dIn Hasan Gangu (AJ). 1356), his 
son, Muhammad Shih Bahmanl I, ascended the throne. His posi¬ 
tion, on the throne, however, was not quite secure. Dangers 
threatened him on every side. Some of his nobles were disaffected 
towards him, and were ready to make trouble for hhn. Bukka I 
and the king of Tehnganap with whom he seems to have entered 
into an alliance, sent Muhammad Shah an ultimatum threatening 
war in case he failed to satisfy their demands. The former claimed 
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that the forts of Raichur and Mudgal with their dependent terri¬ 
tory extending 5feS far as the river Krishna should be returned to 
him. The latter similariy demanded that the fort of Kaulas with 
the dependent territory which ^Ala-ud-dio Hasan had unjustly 
wrested from him should be restored to him. Muhammad Sh^^ 
after tempoririitg for a time, declared war on the Htodu kings. 
Bukka I immediately despatched twenty thousand men to support 
his ally, and invaded the Krishna'-Tufigabhadra-dodb with a large 
force. 

The account of the war given by Firishta is inaccurate and 
one-sided. Acording to him^ Muhammad Shah I defeated Bukka I 
on every battlefield, chased him from place to place, and when at 
last Bukka crept back into his capital, the Bahmanl Sultan lured 
him out of his stronghold and, having crushed him in a battle^ 
dictated to him the terms of peace which he had no option but to 
accept. Though some of the facts mentioned by Firishta might be 
true, the Vijayanagara army did not fare so badly in the war as 
he would have us believe. Hiey contended with the Bahmanis on 
equal terms, and struck blow for blow. In the end, the Bahinani 
Sultan had to sign a treaty which left Bukka I master of the whole 
of the Krishna-Tuhgabhadr^-dodb excepting some muhals on the 
southern bank of the Krishna which were to be governed jointly by 
the two monarchs.^ The terms of this treaty, to which Firishta 
himself alludes indirectly, clearly show that the war ended practi¬ 
cally in a victory for Vijayanagara. As the war had commenced on 
account of the refusal of Muhammad Sh^ I to recognijie the river 
Krishna as the boundary between Vijayanagara and the Bahmanl 
kingdoms, and as the river Krishna, according to the terms of the 
treaty, was fixed as the boundary between the two kingdoms, though 
a few mahah on the southern bank of the river were subjected to the 
joint authority of the two governments, it is obvious that Bukka I 
got the better of his rival. 

The Bahmani war came to an end in A.D. 1365. Shortly after 
this Bukka I was engaged in a war with Kondavfdu. Very little 
is known about the causes and incidents of this war with the Redd! 
kingdom. Prolaya Vetna, the founder of the kingdom, died in 
A.D. 1355 and his succ^sor Anapota or Vtra-Anapota was defeated 
by Bukka. The Reddis lost Ahobalam and Vinukond^ with their 
dependent territories which were permanently annexed to the king¬ 
dom of Vijayanagara* 

When the affairs of the northern and eastern frontiers were 
thus settled to his satisfaction, Bukka I turned his attention to the 
south. The overthrow of the Sambuvarayas and the annexation of 
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To^almaQ<^lam had brought Vijayamgara directly into contact 
with the Sultanate of Madura. A clash between the two kingdoms 
was inevitable; and the miserable plight to which the Hindus were 
reduced by the Muslim rulers of Ma^bar loudly called for interven¬ 
tion- Most of the Hindu shrines were destroyed; good many of 
them were converted into mosques. The people were killed by 
hundreds and thousands; their properties were confiscated; religious 
practices were forbidden; cows were butchered; and terror reigned 
supreme. Bukka^ as the head of a Hindu State which was founded 
specially to protect the Hindu society and reestablish the Hindu 
could not remain indifferentp and launched an attack some 
time about A.D- 1370. He entrusted the supreme command of his 
army to his son^ Kumira Kampana^ who had been governing the 
Tamil districts of the kingdom as his viceroy since the overthrow 
of the Sambuvaraya in A.D. 1360-61* 

The army set out about the beginning of A.D. 1370 from Gingee 
in the South Arcot district and inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
forces of Madura at Samayavaram near 6rirang^n. Kannanur- 
Kuppam, the chief stronghold of the Musulmans in this region, fell 
into the hands of the invaders who^ after having restored god 
Srlrafiganatha at Srirafigam and Hoysalesvara at Kannanur-Kuppam 
to their respective shrines, marched against Maduri. A severe 
engagement took place somewhere between Trichinopoly and Madura 
in which the Sultan was defeated and killed. The death of the 
Sultan^ however^ did not put an end to the war. Some of his follow¬ 
ers appear to have shut themselves in the capital and declined to 
submit. Kumira Kampana laid siege to Madura^ and took it by 
storm. Thus ended the Sultanate of Madura after a brief but bloody 
existence of nearly forty years during which the Hindus of the 
country were subjected to inhuman tyranny.^* 

With the conquest of Madura^ the whole of South India^ extend¬ 
ing up to Setubandha Rlme^varam, came under the sway of Vijaya- 
nagara, and it thus rapidly grew up into an empire. The conquered 
territory, together with the remaining parts of the Tamil country^ 
was placed under Kumara Kampana who proved as great an admini¬ 
strator as he was a soldier. Unfortunately, however, he died pne- 
maturelyt about the beginning of A.D. 1374, plunging the kingdom 
in grief. His death brought the question of succession to the fore¬ 
front, Bukka I had several sons who distinguished themselves on 
the field of battle as well as in the civil administration of the king¬ 
dom, but he chose as heir-apparent and successor, Harihara 11^ his 
son hy queen Gaurambiki, a prince who took little or no part in 
the affairs of the kingdom until the time of his selection. The rca- 
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sans which prompted Bukka to !iomiiiate Hadhara as his crown 
prince, ignoring the claims of his more distinguished sons and grand¬ 
sons, are not quite apparent. 

Bukka I did not long survive his son Kampana and died in 
A-D. 1377. He was one of the greatest monarchs of the age, and was 
the real architect of the Yijayanagara empire. He was a great 
soldier and achieved conspicuous success on the field of battle^ speci¬ 
ally against the Muslims. In an age marked by religious bigotry 
and fanaticism, special reference must be made to the policy of 
tolerance adopted by Bukka I in dealing with the religious sects 
in hb kingdom. Taking advantage of the dispute between the 
Vaishijavas and the Jamas, he issued an edict, copies of which were 
set up in important centres^ prodahning that from the standpoint 
of the State, all religions were equal and entitled to protection and 
patronage. The policy of religious concord, indicated in this edict, 
was followed by all his successors. All religions communities of 
the kingdom including the Jews, Christians and Muslims^ looked 
upon the Raya as the guardian of their religious rights and privileges- 

Bukka I took an active interest in the revival of the Vedic 
dharma. He assumed the title of VedflmSrga-prfltishfhapofctt or the 
establisher of the path of the Vedas, and gathered together all the 
scholars learned in the Vedic literature. Having platted them under 
his fcula-puru* Midhavacbatya-Vidyaranya and his famous brother 
Sayanacharya, he commanded them to compose fresh commentaries 
and expound the meaning of the Yeda^ and the allied religious texts. 
He also encouraged Telugn literature and was a patron of Nachana 
Soma, the greatest Telugu poet of the age* 

4. HARIHARA H (A.D. 1377-1404) 

Bukka I died about the beginning of February, 1377, and 
Harihara II immediately ascended the throne. His authority, how¬ 
ever, does not seem to have been acknowledged in all parts of the 
kingdom at once. There were insurrections in Konkan and other 
provinces. A wide-spread rebellion broke out in the Tamil country, 
in which the chiefs of Tiindira, Chola and Pindya countries were 
involved. It is not unlikely that the sons and some of the officers 
of Kumara Kampana, who were dissatisfied with the late king’s 
arrangements about succession, should have made a common cause 
with the rebels. Harihara II, however, succeeded in putting down 
the rebellions and enforcing his authority. His son, Vlrupiiksba or 
Virupam^ Udaiyar, whom he appointed as the viceroy of the Tamil 
country, put down the rebels with a stem hand and brought the 
Tamil country back to subjection by the middle of A.D. 1377.* It 
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■was probably on this occasion that Virupa^m U^aiyar crossed over 
to the islaiid of Ceylon and exacted tribute from its ruler* 

A greater danger than the internal disturbances threatened the 
stability of Harihara's position on the throne. The Bahmani SxUtan 
invaded his kingdom in large force, Muhammad Shah 1 died in 
137S, and was succeeded by his youthful and warlike son, Mujahid 
■Shah. He sent an envoy to the court of the Hay a demanding the 
abrogation of the treaty of A.D. 13B5, and the recognition of the 
Tuhgabhadra as the southern boundary of his dominions. Hari- 
ham n naturally turned down this demand, and Mujahid invaded 
the Vijayanagam kingdom by way of reply in the spring of A.D. 1377* 

Firishta has given an elaborate account of this war, hut most 
of the incidents described by him, are not noticed by other Muslim 
historians; and even in places where they refer to them, their narxa^ 
live differs from his in important respects. According to Firishta^ 
the Raya of Vijayanagara, whom, by the way, he calls Krishna Raya, 
massed his troops on the bank of the Tuhgabhadra, somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Adoni^ but took to flight at the approach of 
the Sultan's army, Mujahid thereupon laid siege to Vijayanagara, 
and though be achieved some measure of success at first, he was 
obliged ultimately to raise the siege. On his way back he besieged 
Adoni, an important fort, guarding the road from Gulbarga^ for nine 
months. His attempts to capture the fort, however, ended in failure, 
and while returning to his capitalt having achieved nothing in the 
war* he was assassinated in his tent (A,D* 137S), Of the three im¬ 
portant events of this war described by Firishta, the first two, namely, 
the flight of the Raya and pursuit by Mujahid, and the siege, by the 
latter, of the city of Vijayanagara, are not mentioned by other 
Muslim historians. Though the flight of the Raya and pursuit by the 
Sultan may be dismissed as exaggerated^ there is nothing improbable 
in his attempt to besiege Vijayanagara. The invasion^ even taking 
Firishta's account at its face value, must be regarded as an Inglorious 
failure. The war, however, did not come to an end with the defeat 
of Muj^id Shah at Adoni and his retreat towards his kingdom. It 
had an interesting sequel which is not noticed either by the Muslim 
historians or modem scholars who have dealt with the subjecL The 
defeat of the Bahmani army at Adoni and the subsequent assasrina- 
tion of the Sultan on his way home presented a great opportunity 
to Harihara II for retaliation. The Bahmani kingdom was defence¬ 
less and there were dissensions in the royal family. Harihara T1 
took full advantage of the situation and invaded Konkan and North¬ 
ern Rarnaiaka at the head of a large army. Though the details of 
the campaign arc not definitely known, two or three incidents stand 
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out clearly* Madhava mnntrin^ who was in charge of the Banavasi 
country, defeated the Turushkas, captured the port of Goa and re¬ 
duced the seven Konkanas to subjection (A.D, 1380). The Turushkas,. 
from whom Madhava iruintrin wrested Goa and the neighbouring 
territories, must have been the officers of the Bahmani Sultan.® It 
must have been during the campaign in which Madhava mnntrin re¬ 
duced the sapta-Kcmka^jms that the important ports of Chaul and 
Dabhol on the coast of Northern Koiitan were acquired by Harihara; 
and the possession of these ports, besides Goa, must have made Mm 
master of the entire west coast of the Deccan.® 

Harihara II, now firmly etablisbed on his throne, next sought 
to make himself the lord of the east coast so that he might establish 
his control over the eastern as well as the western sea. The idea of 
the conquest of the east coast was not new. Bukka I, it may be re¬ 
membered, attacked the Reddi kingdom of Kondavidu which blocked 
the expansion of Vijayanagara towards the sea, and seized some out¬ 
lying districts of Kondavidu between 1365 and 1370. The ap¬ 
pointment of Devaraya as the governor of Udayagiri in A.D. 1370, 
however^ marks a new epoch in the relations between Vijayanagara 
and Kondavidu. He resolved from the first to annex the Reddi terri¬ 
tories and pursued his object with imwavering zeaL The internal 
dissensions in the kingdom of Kovd^vidu, on the death of king 
Anavema in A.D* 1382-3, gave him an excellent opportunity to attack 
the Reddi dominions, and he occupied at once the Addanki and the- 
Arisailam districts adjoining the Vijayanagara frontier* The occupa¬ 
tion of the Reddi territories, especially the district of Sri^ilam wMch 
abutted on the kingdom of Hachakoi^d^P brought in its train another 
war with the Velamas and their ally the Bahmani Sultan. 

After the death of Anapota Reddi Kondavidu, the Velamas- 
had seized £r1^1am and the neighbouring territory. Their king, 
Anapota Nayadu I, is even credited with having built steps to the 
Sri^ilam hill. Anavema Reddi, the younger brother and successor 
of Anapota H^di, dislodged the Velamas from Srl^ilain and recon¬ 
quered the lost femtory. After the death of Anavema, the Velamas 
naturally desired to re^tablish themselves in this region; but the 
prompt action of Devaraya baulked them of their prey* The Velama 
ruler Anapota Nayadu I appealed to his ally, the Bahmani king 
Muhammad Shah 11, for help and prepared himself for war. To 
counteract the warlike activities of Anapota Nayadu, Harihara IJ 
despatched an army under the command of his son Immadi Bukka, 
against the Velamas. The army penetrated as far as Warangal, and 
defeated the Muslim cavalry at Kottakorida, a fort to the north-west 
of Warangal* 
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The Velama king did not, however, give up the hope of conquer¬ 
ing Sri^ilAm. With the help of the Bahmai^ Sujt^ Muhammad 
Shah II. in A.D, 1390-91. he attacked 'Udayagiri-r§jya‘, that is the 
province governed by Devaxaya. The last-Bamed made a counter- 
move by invading the Bahmani kingdom. The Bahmam forces accom¬ 
panied by the Velaxnas seem to have made an attack upon Udayagiri, 
but Ramachandra Udaiya, the son of Devaraya. whom he left in 
charge of hi^ capital and provincet is said to have subjugated hostile 
kings and vanquished by his skill the Musuiman king J Though the 
final result of the war is not known, the Velamas did not achieve 
their object and the Bahmam Sultan won no victories which the 
Muslim historians could boast of. 

The conflict was renewed seven years later (A.D, 1393), when 
Harihara II planned another attack on the Velanaas and their ally 
the BahmanTs. He evidently took advantage of the confusion fol¬ 
lowing the usurpation of the Bahmani throne by Firuz Shah to in¬ 
vade that kingdom, and captured the fort of Sagar. According to 
Firishta^ Firuz not only recaptured the fort, but crossed the Krishna, 
looted the camp of his enemy^ besieged Vijayanagara. laid waste 
the surrounding territory, and compelled Harihara TI to buy peace 
by payment of a large sum of money. Though according to the 
terms of the treaty^ the boundaries of both the kingdoms remained 
as they were^ Flriiz is said to have directed Fulad Khan to assume 
the government of the Raichur dodh^ which, as shown above, be¬ 
longed to Vijayanagara, Other Muslim authorities do not refer to 
the invasion of the dodb or the siege of Vijayanagara. They all, 
however, ignore the part played by the Velama allies of the Sultan^ 
as well as the reverses sustained by him. The Muslim accounts of 
the sweeping victories of Finiz Shah are contradicted by Hindu 
sources^ both literary and epigraphic. An inscription at Pangal. in 
the Nalgonda district of the old Hyderabad State, clearly proves that 
an expedition sent by Harihara H against the Velamas defeated 
them as well as their Bahmani ally near that place, almost at the 
very time when, according to Firishta. Firuz was dictating a most 
humiliating peace treaty to his enemy* This treaty, however, practi¬ 
cally recogniKed the status quo. On the whole, the fact seems to 
be that in spite of some initial successes gained by Firuz, he was 
ultimately forced to retreat and lost some territory to ttic north of 
the dodb. 

The last years of the reign of Harihara H were peaceful, un¬ 
disturbed by foreign invasions or mtemal troubles. He fell ill in 
the latter part of A.D. 1403 and died on August 16, 1404. having 
ruled for a period of twenty-eight years. During his reign of nearly 
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three decades, the kingdom extended in all directions, and assumed 
the proportions jjf a mighty empire. His conquest of the west and 
coasts made him the master of many ports through which 
flowed the wealth of Europe and Asia into his dominions. In the 
mtemal administration of the kingdom, he followed in the footsteps 
of his father. Though he entrusted the government of some of the 
provinces such as Mangalore, Barakur, and Goa on the west coast 
to his nobles, be appointed only his sons as governors of the impor- 
Unt provinces in the interior and the east coast. As already noted 
above. Virupaksha succeeded his uncle Kim^ Kampana as the 
viceroy of the Tamil country. Immadi Bukka, the heir-apparent, 
became the governor of Araga and Hoysala regions, and Devaraya I. 
the most capable of Harihara’s sons, assumed the government of 
Udayagiri, the premier province of the empire. Though this 
arrangement worked efficiently in the lifetime of Harihara, it foster¬ 
ed disintegrating tendencies which led immediately after his death 
to the outbreak of the first civil war in the Vijayanagara history. 

On the death of Harihara II, the succession to the throne was 
disputed. His three sons Virupaksha I, Bukka H, and Devaraya I 
Imd claim to the throne, and attempted to take forcible possesion 
of It. Though the struggle for succession lasted for two years, much 
is not known about the course of events during the period. Virii- 
paksha I appears to have crowned himself immediately after the 
death of his father, but his rule came to an end after one year He 
was probably overthrown by Bukka H who proclaimed himself king. 
He, in his turn, yielded place to Devaraya I, who ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1406 and ruled for sixteen years until his death in A.D. 1422. 

5. DEVARAYA 1 (A.D. 1406-1422) 

Devaraya I, who emerged victorious from the war of succession 
ascended the Diamond Throne, and celebrated his coronation on 
November 7, 1406. His reign was a period of incessant military 
activity, and during the sixteen years of his reign he was, more or 
less, continuously engaged in waging war with the Bahmani 
Sultans, the Velamas of Rachakonda and the Reddis of Kopdavidu 
In spite of the powerful forces arrayed against him, he not only 
held his own hut succeeded in increasing the extent of his kingdom 
by the annexation of fresh territories. 

Immediately after Devaraya's accession his kingdom was in¬ 
vaded by Firua. Besides the Velamas. the traditional allies of his 
family, the Sultan secured also the friendship of Peda Komati Verna 
Kondavidu. Apart from the frequent encroach¬ 
ment by Vijayanagara on the Reddi territory, Peda Komati Verna 
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resented the fanuly and political alliance into which Harihara II 
entered with his rival Kataya Vema who had usurped the govern¬ 
ment of Rajahmundiy, The Stiltan invaded the dodh with the main 
body of hia army, while his Velama and Red^i allies, supported by 
a strong continent of his troops, attacked the Raya in the eastern 
provinces of his kingdom. Devaraya massed most of his forces 
in the doob to check the advance of the Sult^, and left the eastern 
provinces comparatively weakly defended. 

According to Firishta, Firuz Shah marched imopposed to Vijaya- 
nagara, and made an unsuccessful attempt to take the city by storm. 
Though wounded and repulsed, the Sultan lay encamped in the en¬ 
virons of the city and harried the country-side. Devaraya sued for 
peace, but the Siiitin demanded, in addition to other treasures, the 
hand of the Raya’s daughter in marriage, and the cession of the 
fort^of Bankapur as the price of peace. Devaraya agreed to the 
Sultan s conditions; a treaty was concluded, and marriage performed; 
and the Sultan returned triumphantly to his capital. The account 
of Nizam-ud-din is in close agreement with that of Firishta, but he 
does not refer to Firuz Shah’s demand for the hand of, and his 
mm^age with, Devaraya’s daughter. Tabatabi, however, gives an 
enturely different account of the expedition from which it would 
appear that the Sultan’s campaign was confined to Bhaniir and 
Musalkal, places situated in the Deodrug telufc in the north-west of 
the Raichur district, from which he returned to his capital, having, 
of course, reduced them to subjection. In view of the conflicting 
evidence of the Muslim historians it is diflicult to form a correct 
estimate of the events of the campaign, Kevertheless it is hard 
to believe that Firuz could reach the city of Vijayanagara without 
any opposition. Nor is it at all likely that Devaraya would have 
agre^ to a humiliating treaty, especially when he succeeded in re¬ 
pulsing the Sultan's attack on his capital and compelled him to 
retreat to a respectable distance from it. In the absence of corro¬ 
borative evidence of a more trustworthy character, one would also 
hesitate to believe that Devaraya offered the hand of his daughter 
in marriage to Firuz Shah as the price of peace, a fact stated only 
by Firishta. 

More reliable information is available about the war in the 
east. The Sultan’s army, accompanied by his Velama and Reddi 
aUies, api^ars to have descended on Udayagiri and obtained several 
notable victories. But what happened after these victories is not 
definitely known. One important result of the expedition was the 
Reddi occupation of Pottapi-nldu and Pulugula^du in the south¬ 
east of the Cuddapah district, which continued for seven years until 
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their final expulsion by Devaraya I in A.D. 1413-14. The victory 
of the allies was, however, not complete; for they failed to dislodge 
Devaraya from Pangal which in his hands became a standing menace 
to the safety of the Velama kingdom. 

Reference has been made elsewhere^"‘ to the dissensions in the 
kingdom of Kondavidu- On the death of Kumara^i Red^ in A.D. 
1402 Peda Komati Vema, his cousin, succeeded him at Ko^d^vidu; 
while Kataya Vema, the brother-in-law and minister of the late king, 
made himself master of the northern districts of the Red^ kingdom 
with the city of Rajahmundry on the Godavari as his capital. Peda 
Komati Vema, hov^ever, allied himself with the Velamas, and 
Kataya Vema was driven out of his capital. It is true that Devaraya 
I, who was related to him by marriage alliance, was his friend; but 
so long as he was engaged in the war with Firuz Shah and his 
he could not be expected to render any help, Kataya Vema 
was, therefore, obliged to bide his time and look forward to the 
termination of the war. When at last Devaraya successfully re^ 
pulsed his enemies and consolidated his power, Kataya Vema paid 
a visit to Vijayanagara in A*D. 1410 and solicited his help. Deva¬ 
raya, who fully realized the value of an independent Eeddi State 
on the Godavari as a counterpoise against the Bahmani Sultan and 
his allies, promised help, and promptly despatched troops to enable 
him to recover his power. 

The Vijayanagara army arrived at their destination none too 
soon. The situation was indeed grave. Peda Komati Vema had 
already invaded the Rijahmundiy kingdom and crossed the Goda¬ 
vari. Encouraged by the arrival of help from Vijayanagara, Kataya 
Vema took the field and inflicted a crushing defeat on Peda Komati 
Vema at Ramesvaram and put him to flight. But the arrival of 
Firuz Shah and the Bahmani army changed the situation. He won 
a number of victories, and Kataya Vema was killed in one of these 
battles. On hearing of these disasters, Devaraya sent reinforce¬ 
ments. Doddaya Alla, the Commander-in-Chief of Kataya Vema, 
rallied his late master's forces, and within a short time scored some 
succc!^ against the enemy.® 

The war, however, did not come to an end. It moved west¬ 
wards from the delta of the Godavari to the Velama dominions on 
the north bank of the Krishna; and the Bahmani Sultan and the 
Raya of Vijayanagara, who had hitherto played a subsidiary role, 
became the chief combatants. As noted above, the fort of Pangal 
or Nalgonda-Pangal. as it was known to Pirishta, was in possession 
of the Rayas of Vijayanagara since the time of its conquest in 
A.D. 1398 by Bukka II. It was considered the strongest and most 
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celebrated fort in that region and commanded the route from Vijaya- 
nagara to the Godavari delta. Firuz Sh^, who realized the strate¬ 
gic importance of the fort, resolved to wrest it from Devaraya and 
sent his forces in A.D. 1417 to capture it. According to one autho- 
rity, Devaraya attempted to intercept the expedition but waa de¬ 
feated and driven away. The siege lasted for two years, but it 
defied all attempts to take it. The besiegers were reduced to great 
stroats on account of famine and pestilence which devastated their 
■camp. Devaraya gathered together fresh forces, and having secured 
the help of a number of Hindu chiefs including the Velamas, sur¬ 
rounded the besieging force. The garrison, which had bravely held 
out for two years, encouraged by the distressed condition of the 
Muslim army and the arrival of the succour from Vijayanagara, 
sallied out of the fort and fell upon the camp of the enemy. Caught 
between the two Hindu armies, the Bahman! forces were cut to 
pieces and the Sultan fled precipitately from the field. Devaraya I 
took full advantage of his victory and re^ablished his authority 
over the entire Krishna-Tungabhadri-doob.® 

Devaraya's intervention in the affairs of the kingdom of Rajah- 
mundry brought in its train war with the king of Orissa. 
The Gajapati BhAnudeva IV, for some reasons unknown at present, 
invaded the kingdom of Rajahmundry. To drive away the Gajapati 
and protect his ally, Devaraya had to despatch a military expedition 
to the Godavari delta. Before flghting could actually begin bet¬ 
ween the Gajapati and the Raya, Doddaya Alla, or AUada as he 
was more commonly known to his contemporaries, brought about, 
by means of his skilful diplomacy, a friendly understanding bet¬ 
ween the two rulers and persuaded them to return peacefully to 
their respective kingdoms. Though war was thus averted, its signi¬ 
ficance cannot be underrated. For it opens a new chapter in the 
history of the foreign relations of Vijayanagara, and marks the begin¬ 
ning of that rivalry between the Gajapatis and the Rayas which was 
to involve the whole of the east coast into a war lasting for nearly a 
century and quarter. 

The remaining years of Devaraya’s reign were peaceful. The 
kingdom was undisturbed by war^. Devaraya probably spent his 
last years in retirement, seeking diversion in the company of the 
learned whom he greatly cherished. He was a great organizer of 
armies. For a period of 50 years (A.D. 1372-1422) during which 
he participated in the administration of the kingdom, he endeavour¬ 
ed to increase the efficiency of his array. He was the first king 
of his family to realize the value of cavalry which contributed 
greatly to the success of medieval armies. By purchasing on a large 
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scale horses from Arabia and Persia and recruiting suitable troopers 
to m a n them, he enhanced the strength and the fighting capacity of 
his forces. Devaraya was also the first ruler of Vijayanagara to 
employ in his service Turkish bowmen whom he attracted to his. 
court by liberal grants of land and money. Under the fostering: 
care of Devaraya I, the Vijayanagara army became an efficient 
instrument for victory, and enabled him to emerge successfully 
from the long-drawn contest with the Bahmani Sultan Firuz Shah. 

Devaraya I was an ardent Saivite, and was specially devoted 
to the worship of the Goddess Pampa of the H^pl-tlrtha. He built 
several 'temples at Vijayanagara some of which still remain in 
dilapidated condition. Dev'aiaya was fond of learning, and extend¬ 
ed his patronage to men of letters, philosophers, and artists. He- 
invited them to his court and discoursed with them on the arts, 
and sciences in which they were proficient. The 'Pearl Hall’ of the 
palace where he honoured distinguished poets, philosophers and 
artists by bathing them in showers of gold coins and gems is im¬ 
mortalized in literature and is still remembered in the Telugu 
country. Under Devar^a I, Vijayanagara became the chief centre 
of learning in the whole of South India to which gravitated all 
seeking public recognition and fame. Vijayanagara had indeed be¬ 
come Vidyanagara, the city of learning and the abode of the Goddess: 
Sarasvati. 

6. RAMACHANDRA AHD VIJAYA I. 

'The order of succession of the kings who immediately followed 
Devaraya I on the Diamond Throne is not definitely known. The- 
evidence of inscriptions is perplexing, as two of his sons, Rama- 
chandra and Vijaya I, as well as his grandson Devaraya 11 are- 
found to have been ruling simultaneously at Vijayanagara in 
A,D. 1422, the year in which he breathed his last. According to 
a mnemonic verse preserved in the VidySranya-Kalaj^jui, Deva¬ 
raya I was followed by kings bearing names beginning with Ra 
(Ramachandra) and Vi (Vijaya I) respectively. This order of suo 
cession is probably correct and may be adopted, at least tentatively. 

Ramachandra, who had been associated with his father in the- 
government of Udayagiri since A.D. 1390-91, appears to have 
ascended the throne on the death of his father and ruled for a 
period of six months. 

Ramachandra was succeeded by Vijaya I, who was also known 
as Vijayabhupati, Vijaya Bukka or Vira Bukka. There is consider¬ 
able difference of opinion about the duration of his reign. Tradition 
embodied in the chronicle of Nuniz assigns to Vijaya’s reign a. 
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penod of six years, but this has been reduced by modem scholars 
to a much shorter period varying from six months to two years. 
An analysis of Vijayanagara inscriptions of this time clearly shows 
that Vijaya's reign lasted from A.D, 1422 to A.D. 1430 Jo Vijaya 
appears to have been a weak monarch; for, during the eight years 
of his rule, he seems to have taken little or no active part in the 
government of the kingdom, and left the administration in the abler 
hands of his son and co-regent, Devaraya II. The reign of Vijaya 

I was not, however, uneventful. It witnessed the outbreak of two 
important foreign wars, one with Bahmani Sultan and the other with 
the Gajapati of Orissa; but as Devaraya II was the actual hero of 
these wars, the facts connected with them may be more conveniently 
dealt with while describing the events of hb reign. 

7. DEVARAYA H (A.D. 1422-1446). 

Though Devariya 11 was associated with his father in the 
admimstration of the kingdom since A.D. 1422, the exact date of 
his coronation is not known. It is true that in an epigraph at 
Manigarakeri in the South Kanara district, it b said that Devaraya 

II began to rule from the summer of Saka 1343 (March, 1421); but 
he could not possibly have been crowned at that time, as not only 
his father and paternal uncle but also his grandfather were stilJ 
alive, governing the kingdom. The record probably refers to the 
initial date on which Devaraya II was placed in charge of the affairs 
of Tulu, and his coronation as the co-regent of hb father must have 
taken place some time later. 

lake all his predecessors, Devaraya II was involved in a series 
of wars with the Bahmani Sultans. The first of these broke out 
immediately after Vijaya I assumed the reins of hb government. 
Sultan Ahmad Shah invaded the Vijayanagara kingdom on the first 
Nauro 2 after hb accession (December 15, 1422).” In the initial 
stages of the war, the Vijayanagara troops penetrated as far as 
Etgir in the Gulbarga dbtrict; but the Vijayanagara army suffered 
defeat, owing to the desertion of the king of Warangal on the battle¬ 
field. Moreover, Bhanudeva IV, the king of Orissa, invaded the 
coastal Andhra country and wrested from Vijayanagara the former 
territories of the Reddb of Kondavidu. Though Ahmad Shih must 
have taken advantage of these unexpected happenings, and marched 
towards Vijayanagara, it b doubtful whether he was able to pene¬ 
trate to the capital and force Devaraya H to sue for peace, as stated 
hy Firbnta. An important fact, missed by all the hbtorians of 
Vijayanagara. must be noted in this context. Ahmad Shah changed 
hb capital from Gulbarga to Bidar, while he was stiU engaged in 
war with Vijayanagara.’a The transfer of hb capital from Gul- 
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ni*ar V 1 j ;*y ^iTia gara frontier, to Bidar, situfltfid in the hilly 
tract farther north in the interior of his dominions, is not without 
significance. Ahma d Shah^s war on Vijayanagara did not perhaps 
end as favourably to the Sultan as the Muslim historians would 
have us believe. Some unrecorded Vijayanagam attack on Gulbarga 
probably compelled the Sultin to remove the seat of his govern¬ 
ment to a safer distance. That the v;ar did not end in an absolute 
victory for the Sultan is m^de clear by an epigraph from South 
Kanara district, dated A.D. 1429-30, which refers to the defeat of 
the large and powerful Turushka cavalry by Devaraya II.As 
there was but one war between Vijayanagara and the BahmanI 
kingdoms in the time of Ahmad Shah (A.D. 1422-1436), Devaraya 
II's victory over the Turushkas mentioned in the record must have 
been won during the Bahmani invasion of A.D. 1423. 

Two other victories against the rulers of Andhra and Orissa 
are attributed to Devaraya II in the epigraph cited above. There 
is reason to believe that these two kings were allies and that Deva¬ 
raya II's victories over Ijem were not independent but interconnect¬ 
ed events. Although Devaraya II might have been prompted by a 
desire to chastise the Velama ruler for his treachery in the recent 
Bahmani war, he had weighUer reasons to launch an attack upon 
the Velamas. For they had joined the Gajapati Bhanudeva IV, invad¬ 
ed the coastal Andhra country, and established themselves there hav¬ 
ing dispossessed the nobles and officers of Vijayanagara whom they 
found in that region. For a period of about five years the country 
remained under their sway, and it was not until A,D. 1428 that 
Devaraya H succeeded in dislodging them. 

Very little is known about the events of this war, Bhinu- 
deva IV led an expedition to the south, and from the side of the 
Velamas, Idhga, the Chief of Devarakonda, joined him. They 
attacked at first the Reddi kingdom of Rajahmundry. Allada, who 
with the help of Devaraya I had revived the power of Ka^aya 
Verna’s family in A.D. 1417, died in A.D, 1422 or a little later; and 
his second son Virabbadra, who married Anitalli, Kataya Verna’s 
daughter and heir, was crowned king of Rajahmundry. He was 
assisted by his elder brother, Verna, who became, on account of his 
'great skill both as a general and an administrator, the real ruler 
of the kingdom. Verna inherited none of the moderation of bis 
father, Allada, but followed vigorously the policy of expansion into 
Orissa' favoured by Kataya Verna and the early Reddi kings of 
Kondavldu. Bhanudeva probably undertook the expedition to the 
south only to check the growing aggression of the Reddis of Rajah- 
mundiy but, with the successful prosecution of the war, he seems 
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to have not only extended the field of his operations but also con¬ 
templated the annexation of the coastal Andhra country to his king¬ 
dom. Though Verna and Virabhadra might have held their own 
against Bhanudeva, they were helpless against the combined forces 
of the Gajapati and the Velamas. They were therefore obliged to 
submit to BhSnudeva IV, acknowledging him as their sovereign and 
overlord. After the subjugation of the Rajahmundry kingHom . 
Bh^udeva IV cast his eyes upon the territories of the erstwhile 
kingdom of Kondavidu. Racha Verna was assassinated in A.D. 1424, 
and the kingdom was left without a ruler. Though some of the 
Vijayanagara officers and nobles seized large parts of the country, 
the Raya was not yet able to enforce his authority effectively, owing 
to the invasion of the BahttianI SultSn. Bhanudeva, therefore, 
crossed the Krishna, and having, with the help of Lihga, over¬ 
powered the Vijayanagara nobles and officers, made himself the 
master of the country. 

As soon as DevarSya II freed his kingdom from the Muslim 
invaders, he launched an attack on the Gajapati and the Velamas. 
Though the incidents of this war are lost more or less in obscurity, 
the results are definitely known. The territories of the old Beddi 
kingdom of Konidavidu were reconquered and incorporated with 
the empire of Vijayanagara, and the power of the Beddis of Bajah- 
mundry, which was in abeyance between A.D. 1424 and A.D, 1427, 
was completely restored. 

For six or seven years after the conclusion of the war with 
the Gajapati, the kingdom of Vijayanagara enjoyed peace undisturbed 
by any foreign wars and internal disorders. With the death of the 
Bahmani Sultan Ahmad Shah and the accession to the throne of his 
son *Ala-ud-din II, however, the tranquillity of the kingdom was 
broken, and Devariya II became once again involved in wars with 
the Bahmani Sultan. Two wars are recorded by the Muslim histo¬ 
rians, one in A.H. 839 (AD. 1435^6), and another in AJT. 847 
(AJ5. 1443-44). Both wars were confined to the Krishna-Tunga* 
bhsdra-doab and centred round the forts of Mudgal and Raichur. 
In the first war 'Ala-ud-dln was certainly the aggressor, but the 
conflicting accounts of the Muslim historians are hard to reconcile. 
The discrepancies, which throw doubt on their veracity, seem to be 
the result of an attempt to cover the failure of the Sultan’s invasion 
and convert defeat into victory. Taking all facts into consideration, 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that Sultan *Ali-ud-dm IT’s 
invasion of Vijayanagara was a failure. 

The second war broke out, as stated already, in A.D, 1443, 
The causes of this war are thus described by Firishta: Devaraya H, 
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bavLog instituted in A.D. X437 an inquiry about the causes o£ his 
frequent defeat in the wars with the Bahmai^ Sultans, was told 
that it was due in the first place to the inferior quality of the horses 
in his army, and secondly to the excellent body of the archers in 
the service of the Bahmani Sultana. To improve the fighting quality 
of his forces, he enlisted in his service Muslim archers to give in- 
struction to his Hindu soldiers; and having soon mustered two 
thousand Muslim and sixty thousand Hindu archers, eighty thousand 
cavalry and two hundred thousand infantry, he invaded the Bah¬ 
mani kingdom with the intention of conquering it. This is very 
far from the truth. There was no need for Devaraya n to institute 
a special enquiry about this time; for Muslims were entertained in 
the service of Vijayanagara monarchs at least from the time of 
Devaraya I;’* and there were as many as ten thousand Turkish 
troopers in the employ of Devaraya II as early as A.D. 1430, six 
years before the accession of 'Ala-ud-dln II. The real cause of the 
war was not Devaraya’s determination to conquer the Bahmani 
kingdom, but the desire of Sultan 'Ala-ud-din H to take advantage 
of a misfortune that befell Devaraya H, and exact from him a 
large sum of money. Fortunately, the evidence of a contemporary 
Muslim writer, who was present at the time of the outbreak of 
t hig war in Vijayanagara, enables us to find out the truth, and get 
one more evidence of the totally unreliable character of Firishta’s 
account of the Bahmani-Vijayanagara struggle. 

In A.D. 1443, while Abdur Hazzak. the Persian ambassador, was 
sojourning in Calicut, one of the brothers of Devaraya II, having 
invited the king, the prince, and nobles of the kingdom to a feast 
in a palace which he built, massacred all who attended the function. 
Though Devaraya n did not accept the invitation on account of indis¬ 
position, the treacherous brother paid him a visit in the royal palace, 
obviously to persuade him to go to the feast, and finding him alone, 
stabbed him with a poignard in several places. Believing that the 
king was dead he then appeared on the portico of the palace and 
proclaimed himself king. Meanwhile, Devaraya II recovering con¬ 
sciousness dragged himself on to the portico, and commanded the 
people not to recognize the traitor but to seize him and put him 
to death. A crowd of people, who had assembled In the palace, fell 
upon the prince and slew him on the spot. This unfortunate inci¬ 
dent, which involved the slaughter of all those who had any name 
or rank in the State, naturally created chaos and confusion. But 
it also roused the cupidity of the Bahman! Sultan who demanded 
the payment of seven lakhs of vardhos and threatened to invade 
Vijayanagara in case his demand was not met. Devaraya II re- 
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fused to comply with the Sultan's d em a nd ; and as a consequence 
war broke out between the two kingdoms* 

Firishta gives an elaborate account of this war and furnishes 
details not known from other sources. According to him Devartya n 
invaded the dodb, captured Mudgal, and plundered the Sultan's 
territory as far as Sagar and Bijapur. The Sultan came against 
him with an army of 50,000 horse and @0,000 foot* Three severe 
engagements took place between the main forces ol the Sultan and 
the Raya. In the first battle, which was obviously fought under 
the walls of Mudgal, Devaraya II was victorious, and the Sultan 
sustained heavy losses. In the third battle, which was also fought 
under the walls of Mudgal, the eldest son of Devaraya II was killed; 
and the forces of Vijayanagara fled panic-stricken into the fort. A 
treaty was concluded according to which Devaraya agreed not to 
molest the Sultan’s territories in future, and to pay annually a 
stipulated tribute. 

Though Fiiishta’s account of the war is generafiy accepted as 
genuine, its authenticity is not above doubt, Mxtslim historians, 
who describe at some length the terms of the treaty, are silent 
about Mudgal, which was one of the most Important strongholds 
in the Krishna-Tungabhadra-dodb and was wrested, according to 
Firishta, from the Sultan by Devaraya at the beginning of the war. 
If the Sultin left the fort in the possession of the Raya even after 
the conclusion of the treaty, it is certain that notwithstanding 
his boasted victories he could not retake it. At the very time when 
Devaraya II is said to have sued for peace with the Sultin, his forces 
were engaged in a victorious campaign in the east coast against the 
powerful king of Orissa. Having a powerful army flushed with 
victory in the east coast in reserve, it is absurd to suppose that 
Devaraya II would have sued for peace and concluded a treaty with 
the Sultan, who was not even strong enough to retake the fort of 
Mudgal which belonged to him. There is also reason to believe 
that the authority of the Sultin did not extend as far south as the 
Krisbna-Tuhgabhadrl-doab; for, according to a Persian epigraph of 
the Sultan, the boundary (obviously southern) of his kingdom passed 
through the village of Halsangi in the Indi tdluJc of the present 
Bijapur district.’® Having regard for these facts, it is not unreason¬ 
able to suppose that Firishta’s account of the war is, as usual, gross¬ 
ly exaggerated and one-sided, and must be utilised with great caution 
in the reconstruction of Vijayanagara history* 

Tu'o other expeditions which Devaraya H had undertaken about 
this time deserve mention* At the time when Abdur Rarzak arrived 
in India in November 1442, Lakkana Dannaik* the Diuidn and 
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Commander-in-Chief of Devaraya is said to have gone on a naval 
expedition to the frontier of Ceylon. The exx 3 edition which must 
have started some years earlier, as it is referred to in inscriptions 
as early as A.D* 143 B, was completely successful. The Ceylonese 
were defeated and compelled to pay tribute j and Lakkana re-estab¬ 
lished the power of the Riya over the southern ocean. 

Devariya II was also called upon to intervene once again in 
the affairs of the kingdom of Rajahmundry* The Reddi rulers ^ Allay a 
Verna and Virabhadra+ embarked on a policy of aggression and 
conquest, and by constant encroachments on the territories of the 
Gajapati pushed forward tlie frontier of the kingdom to the shores 
of the ChUka lake. Bhanudeva IV was succeeded by the Gajapati 
Kapilendra, one of the most powerful and ambitious monarchs that 
ever sat upon the throne of Orissa. Kapdendra, who was determin¬ 
ed to put an end to the Reddi aggression, formed very early in his 
reign an alliance with the Velamas^ the inveterate foes of the 
ReddiSf and seems to have launched an attack upon the kingdom of 
Rajahmundry in A.D. 1443^ taking advantage of the preoccupation 
of Vijayanagara with the invasion of the Bahmam Sultan. Deva¬ 
raya n did not, however, leave his allies in the lurch; he sent a 
strong army mider Mallappa Udaiyar to drive away the Gajapati 
and re-establish the power of the Reddle firmly in the Godavari 
delta. Here, as in the case of the expedition against Ceylon, no 
information about the incidents of the campaign has come down to 
us, though there is no doubt about its ultimate result. KapUendra 
was defeated and was compelled to return to his kingdom. Mallappa 
Udaiyar remained for some time at Rajahmundry to restore, in 
accordance with the instructions of his master, the power of the 
Reddls.^e 

Though Devaraya 11 ruled for nearly two years more after the 
eastern campaign, no more wars seem to have disturbed tJie peace of 
the kingdom. According to an epigraph at Sravana Belgola, he died 
on Tuesday, May 24, 1446, after a rule of 25 years. Devaraya tl 
was a great monarch. He was the master of an extensive empire 
which extended from the river Krishna to Ceylon and from the 
Arabian sea to the Bay of Bengal. Besides the taxes collected from 
his dominions, he gathered much revenue from the numerous porta 
of his empire. His fleet scoured the seas, and levied tribute from 
Quilon, Ceylon, Pegu and many other countries. He had under him 
one thousand war elephants and an army of eleven lakhs of men. 
Although Devaraya II was frequently at war with enemies, he found 
time to patroniise men of letters in Sanskrit and vernaculars and re¬ 
warded them by libera! grants of land and money. He loved to 
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organize literary and philosophical debates in his court and presided 
over them personally^ Devaraya promoted fine arts and adorned 
his capital with new temples. 

8. VUAYARAYA II (A.D. 1446-i7) and MAIJ.IKARJUNA 

(A.D. 1446-65) 

The political situation at Vijayanagara immediately after the 
death of Devaraya IT is not definitely known. Though it is gene¬ 
rally assumed that his son^ Malhkarjuna^ succeeded him on the 
throne, there is reason to believe that Vijaya 11^ more commonly 
known as Pratapadevariya, younger brother of Devaraya H, ascend¬ 
ed the throne and ruled for a short periodIt is evident from 
literary and epigraphic evidence that both Vijaya II and Mallikir- 
juna for some time ruled the empire simultaneously. How Vijaya II 
came to be dispossessed of it cannot^ however, be ascertained at 
present. He was probably obliged to come to terms with Malli- 
karjuita, as a result of which he had to renounce his claim to the 
throne and retire to his estate, where he continued to rule until at 
least A.D. 1455.^3 

The reign of Vijaya II, short as it was, is important on account 
of an attempt made by him to put down mimsteTial corruption and 
purify the administration of the empire* The ministers of the state 
used to exact presents and collect certain communal taxes in exor¬ 
bitant manner which caused considerable distress in the kingdom. 
Vijaya TI resolved to put an end to the practice, and issued orders 
accordingly. As the reign of Vijaya 11 came to an end soon after 
the issue of this edict, it is not likely that his attempt to reform 
the administration produced any permanent result. 

Mallikarjuna was probably a mere youth at the time of the 
death of his father. He is also spoken in the inscriptions as 
Mummadi EJevaraya (Devaraya HI) or Mummadi Fraud ha Devaraya, 
(Praudha Devaraya Mallifcirjuna was a weak monarch, and 

his accession marks the beginning of the decline in the fortunes of 
the Saiigama dynasty. The rivaliy between the Rayas and the 
Gajapatis of Orissa for the possession of the coastal Andhra country 
came to a head; and in the struggle that ensued, the Raya lost 
considerable territory besides the coastal Andhra for which the 
fights began. 

According to the contemporary playwright ^ Gangidasa, the war 
bc^an with the joint attack of the Gajapati and the BahmanJ 
Sultan.®^ This took place probably in A.D. 1450, for in that year 
Mallikirjuna is said to have won a victory over the Musulmins. 
Though Kapilendra, the Gajapati king, is said in one of the records 
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of his grandsonp Pratapanidra, to have levied on this occasion a 
heavy tribute from the KarxL^ta king^ the statement is not supported 
by any other evidence. No trace of Gajapati rule is found any¬ 
where in the Telugu country during the next four or five years, and 
Mallikarjuna's authority was recognized until A.D. 1454^55 in the 
coastal region including the old kingdom of Kondavl^u. The sQenc© 
of the BahmanI historians on the subject, coupled with Malliklrjiina’s 
claim of victory over the Muslim forces^ seems to point to the same 
conclusion. MaUikarjuna, therefore, appears to have succeeded in 
repulsing the invaders, as stated by Gahgadasa, and maintaining his 
hold over the whole extent of his empire. 

The Gajapati invasion of Vljayanagara kingdom began, how¬ 
ever, in right earnest four years later. Between A.D. 1450 and 
1454 Kapdendra reduced the Redd! kingdom of Rajahmundry, and 
sent an army under his cousin Gaoadeva across the Krishna into 
Koodavidu province of the Vijayanagara empire. The expedition 
was completely successful Vijayanagara armies were defeated and 
driven out of Kondavidu; and the important forts of Keijd^vldu, 
Vinukonda and Addanki together with territories dependent on 
them passed into his hands. For four or five years there was com¬ 
plete lull Kumara Hamvira, one of KapHendra’s sons, wa^ appoint¬ 
ed the governor of Kondavidu in the place of Ganadeva, and was 
commissioned to invade and conquer Vijayanagara territories* 

Hamvira was a great warrior and capable general He led a 
grand army in A.D. 1463 into the southern provinces of the empire 
and was ably assisted by his son Kumara Kapilcsvara Mahapatra. 
The Orissan army seems to have met with little or no opposition 
and captured almost all the important forts on the east coast: 
Udayagiri^ Chandragiri, Padaividu, Kahchl, Valudulampatti-Usavadi, 
Tiravarur and TiruehchLrapalli rapidly fell one after another. The 
expedition was a grand success and Hatnvira won great glory by 
his advance up to the Kiveri. Kapilendra evidently intended to 
annex the whole territory, for he appointed his grandson Kapilesvara 
Mahapatra governor of the extensive area and also made other 
admimstrative arrangements. But, for some reasons not known at 
present, the Orissan forces were obliged to retrace their footsteps 
within two years. They lost all the forts which they had conquered 
with the exception of Udayagiri in the Nellore district. Thus though 
the expedition caused considerable confusion, it did not lead to any 
permanent result, so far as Orissa was concerned. But it had a 
considerable effect upon the political and economic condition of 
Vliayatiagara. The loss of the two strategic forts of Kondavidu and 
Udayagiri, together with their dependent territories, weakened the 
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«mpire; and the failure to offer successful opposition to the Oriyas 
lowered the prestige of the Baya. 

Mallikarjuna did not long survive the disastrous Gajapati inva¬ 
sion, and died about the middle of A.D. 1465« The end of Malli- 
karjuna was not probably peaceful. Tradition, preserved in the 
SrIvaishoa\^ work Propannamrilom states that his own cousin Viru- 
paksha II assassinated him together with the members of the royal 
family and usurped the throne. This is not unlikely^ for, though 
Virupaksha II was the cousin of hlallikarjuna, he could not have had 
any claim to the throne, as the latter had a son to succeed him. 
Whether Virupaksha had actually murdered his cousin or not, there 
can be no doubt that he laid violent hands upon the throne and 
took forcible possession of the empire. 

9. VmtJPAKSHA II AND THE FALL OF THE 
SAnGAMA dynasty {A.D. 1465-1485). 

Though Virupaksha succeeded in establishing himself on the 
throne, he was not able to enforce his authority over the empire. 
The eastern seaboard extending from the Gundlakamma to the 
Kaverl, the southern Karpataka, and the bulk of the Western Andhra 
districts, were under the sway of the Saluvas who nominally 
acknowledged his overlordship, but governed their possessions virtu¬ 
ally as independent princes. The successors of Mallikarjuna sram 
to have retired to the banks of the Kaveri in the south, and ruled over 
parts of the Tanj ore, South Arcot, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, Salem 
and Madura districts in their own right, without any reference to 
the authority of Virupaksha. Similarly, on the west coast the 
Tuluva and the Konkanl nobles, who were busy with their local 
feuds, paid little or no attention to his behests. His authority was 
thus conffned mostly to Karnataka and portions of the Western 
Andhra country, although he seized the Diamond Throne of the 
Bayas of Vijayanagara. 

The first few years of the reign of Virupaksha 11 were unevent¬ 
ful. With the death, however, of the Gajapati Kapllendra in 
A.D. 1470,®°* the political conditions m the Deccan began to change 
rapidly. The BahmanT Sultan, who was held in check until that 
time by the fear of an attack from the Gajapati, invaded Vijaya¬ 
nagara possessions in Konkan on the west coast. Muhammad 
Bhih rH, at the instance of his Prime Minister, the famous Mahmud 
Gavin, sent him at the head of a large army. The first target of his 
attack was Ankara Rao of Khelna. The fort was impregnable and 
Mahmud Ga^n succeeded in capturing it after two years, more by 
judicious distribution of bribes than by prowess. Next he planned 
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an attack on Goa both by land and sea, and succeeded in making him¬ 
self master of the place before Virupaksba could think of concert¬ 
ing measures for its defence. The loss of Goa was indeed a severe- 
blow to Vijayanagara. As the principal port on the west coast, 
it commanded the trade with Western Asia, Africa, and Europe which 
brought much money into the treasury. The loss of the port cut 
off not only a lucrative source of inc6ine to the State but also the 
traffic in horses which was essential for keeping up its military 
strength, Viriipaksha did not easily reconcile himself to the loss of 
Goa. He made at least two attempts to recapture the port. Some 
two years after the loss, Eirkana Ray (? Vira Kanna Raya), the ruler 
of Belgaum, with the help of the chief of Bankapur, attacked Goa 
at his instance. On hearing this, Sultan Muhammad Sha^h IHp 
accompanied hy Mahmud Gavan, marched at the head of a vast 
army and laid siege to the fort of Belgaum* Though Eirkana Ray 
offered stout resistance for some time, he was ultimately obliged 
to submit and enter into the order of nobility of the Eahmanl court. 
With the defeat of Eirkana Ray, the eiqpedition against Goa 
collapsed, and the BahmanI Sultin kept his hold on the city. Ano¬ 
ther attempt was made in 1481. Immediately after the execution of 
the great minister and the consequent confusion in the Eahmani 
kingdom, Virupaksha sent an expedition against Goa to drive away 
the Eahmam garrison and recapture the port. Muhammad Shah, 
who was at that time in Belgaum, directed Yusuf ^Adil Khan to 
march with his force to rescue the garrison, and he appears to have 
been successful in repelling the Vijayanagara attack. The success 
of ‘Adil Khan ^t Goa opened the way for an invasion of Vifaya- 
nagara possessions in Tulu-rijya. Gopradlna Ke^n fGrO Faridun 
Kaisar Khan), the Sultan of Bidire, sent an army under his com¬ 
mander Nijam-ud-din Maluka (Malik Nizam-ud-dTn) against the 
territories of the chiefs of Nagire and HonnavGr in the Tulu-iajya. 
The results of the expedition are not definitely known. The Nagire 
chiefs appear to have been successful in driving back the Mosul- 
mws. As a consequence of the operations of Mahmud Gavan in 
Konkan and the west coast, Virupaksha H lost not only the sea¬ 
board of northern Konkan but also the bulk of northern Karn^t^ka* 

The death of Kapilendra plunged the coastal Andhra country 
into the throes of civil war, and offered an excellent opportunity foi 
the Raya of Vijayanagara to win back his lost dominion; but Viru¬ 
paksha did not rise to the occasion. He failed to take advantage 
of the situation to recover the prestige of his government and the 
affection of his subjects. His failure, however^ provided Saluva 
Karasimha, one of the prominent noblemen of his kingdom, a splen- 
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did opportunity to emerge as the saviour of the kingdom, and the 
custodian of the power of the Rayas. 

Saluva Narasimha was the eldest son of Siluva Gunda, the 
chief of Chandragiri in Chittoor district. He seems to have succeeded 
to the family estate about A.D. 1456. At the time of his succession, 
his authority could not have been great* though besides his family 
fief of Chandragiri, he seems to have held an estate in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Nagar, in the Tirukkoyilur taluk of the South Arcot district. 
The weakness of the central govemraent at Vijayanagam subsequent 
to the defeat of Mallik^iina at the hands of Ganadeva in 
A.D. 1454p and the loss of the Kondavidu-rajya enabled him to 
enlarge his territory. The frequent attacks of the Gajapati on 
Vijayanagara culminating in the invasion of 1463, created anarchy 
and confusion in the kingdom. The assassination of Malllkarjuna 
and the usurpation of the throne by Virupaksha II gave a further 
impetus to the forces of disintegration; and the nobles and the 
captains, though they outwardly acknowledged the supremacy of 
the RayUp acted pretty much as they Uked. It mtist have been dur^ 
ing these years of anarchy that Saluva Namslriiha laid the founda¬ 
tions of his power. He had already made himself master of Chittoor,, 
the two A roots, and the Kolar districts by the beginning of Viru- 
paksha’s reign. His power was so great that Mal[lklrjuna''s young 
son, Rajaiekhara, sought refuge at his court. 

Siiuva Narasimba resolved very early in his career to free his 
country from the yoke of Orissa. The illness of Kapilendra and 
the outbreak of dissensions among his sons subsequent to bis death 
in A.D. 1470 gave him the opportunity he was waiting for* He 
appears to have begun hb campaign against the Gajapati in 
A.D. 1469. and after defeating the Oriya force captured the fori 
of Udayagiri which was the southern gate, as it were, of the coastal 
Andhra country. The progress of his expedition was checked at 
this stage by an invasion of the Chola and To]:i;daln]aod^l^i^ countries 
by the Paridya chief Bhuvanaikavira Samarakolihala at the head 
of the Chevulepotu (Lambakariia) forces who axe said to have 
established themselves in the land of the Tigulas (i.e, Tamils). Nara- 
simha expelled the invaders and pursued them as far as R^esvaram^ 
where he received presents sent by the Buddhist king of Ceylon and 
the rulers of other islands. He then proceeded in a south-westerly 
direction and reached Anantasayanam {Trivandrum) where he stayed 
for some time, conducting operations against the Gumkar^as (i.c. 
Lambakaroas) who probably lived somewhere in the neighbourhoesd. 

Having thus settled the affairs of his southern territories by 
chastising the P^dyas and their Lambakanja allies, Saluva Nara- 
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siihha returned to resume the campaign against Orissa ^ where bn- 
portant changes had taken place in the meant une. Muhammad 
Shah Bahmam had become master not only of Teliagana but also 
of the coastal Andhra country. But partly by diplomacy and partly 
by military victories, Saluva Warasimha completely achieved his 
ob|ect. He conquered the whole of the coastal Andhra country to 
the south of the Krishna, captLired the port of Masullpatam, and 
took possession of the fort of Ko];Ld^vidu in A.D^ 1480, He thus 
came into possession of the country between the Vijayanagara and 
the Bahman! territories in the east coast and became the greatest 
and most powerful of all the rulers of Tehngana and Vijayanagara. 

The acquisition of K<m^4^vi^u. involved Saluva Narasmiha in a 
war with Bahmatil Sultan^ who not only captured thb fort but even 
advanced as far as Kanchl and sacked it. But the murder of 
Mahmud Gavan, which shortly followed, changed the triumph of the 
Bahmanis into a veritable disaster. As mentioned above, in 
chapter XI, this was brought about by a false accusation against 
the minister by his enemies. But a different version of the affair 
is given by Sakhawt who wrote about it between A.D. 1481 and 
1497. He knows nothing about the forged letter of Gavan to the 
king of Orissa. According to liim the Sultan was away from the 
Khvaja for seveoleeri days on a campaign in Narsing's country. 
Taking advantage of this opportunity^ some of Sultanas favourite 
ministers came to the Khvaja and warned him that Narsing's army 
wouid make a night attack upon his camp. He therefore took necesr 
sary precautions, and made inunediate preparations to ward off the 
expected attack. The ministers of the Sultan then returned to him 
and informed him that the Khvaja was making preparations to 
attack the Sultan himself. The latter thereupon summoned the 
Khvaja to his presence and ordered his e^cecution. This is the 
account of Sakhawi. What probably provoked the Sultan to order 
the immediate execution of the Khvaja was an incident which 
happened near Kandtikur where the Khvaja was encamped. Is vara, 
the commander-in-chief of Saluva Narasirhha's arrtiy^ attacked the 
Sultan's cavalry and destroyed it in a fierce battle. This, coupled 
with the defensive measures concerted by the Khvaja, appears to 
have convinced the Sultan that Gavan was actually in league with 
his enemies. He therefore immediately ordered^ without hesitation, 
the execution of the great minister. However that may be, Muham¬ 
mad Shah lost all the spoils of his Kanchi expedition and was morti¬ 
fied by his defeat at the hands of the infidels. It was probably to 
recover his prestige that he sent an expedition under Yusuf *Adil 
Khan and Fakhr-uI-Mulk against Saluva Narashhha from his camp 
at Kandukur^ and himself marched in person on Masulipatam and 
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its <iependent territory still uitder Narasimlm’s rule. Though the 
Sultan succeeded in capturing Masulipatam, the expedition led by 
Yusuf ‘Add Khan and Fakhr-ul-Mulk ended in a disaster. 

The Vorflhu-purc^Tn mentions a number of places which Saluva 
Narasimha’s ccumuajider'inK^hief, is vara Nay aka, conquered on be* 
half of his master. Of these, Udayadri (Udayagiri) and Nellore 
must have been reduced to subjection dtiring his campaign against 
the Gajapati in A.D. 146^70. Amuru (Chingleput) and Kovela (l.e. 
Srirahgamj, as well as Bonagiri and Chenji, mentioned in the 
./ttimint-Blidratam, must have been conquered during his southern 
campaign in A.D, 1470. Kongu-Dh^apuri (Coimbatore), Kundani 
(Salem), Seringapatam or Srirangapatnam, Nagaraahgalam, and Ban¬ 
galore as well as Penugonda (Anantapur) and Gandikota (Cuddapah), 
mijst have been brought under his control in his campaign against 
the nobles and Nayaks, who refused to acknowledge his authority, 
between A.D, 1481 and 1485. Special mention must be made of the 
chiefs of Ummattur who offered stubborn resbtance to S^uva Nara- 
simha and his successors. They held sway over a large part of 
the southern and eastern Mysore districts and were masters of the 
two island fortresses of ^rirangapatnam and Sivansamudram in 
the Kaveri. Devanna Udaiyar, Nanjaraja and Vira Somaraya, v/ho 
ruled at this time, acknowledged no overlord, but issued charters 
in their own right as independent princes. To make himself 
master of the upper Kaveri valley, Saluva Narasiihha had to crush 
them. It was in this connection that he conquered Naganiandslh 
(Nagamangala), Srirahgapafpam and Bangalore. Another powerful 
enemy whom he overthrew at Penugond^ about this time was the 
Turushka who allied himself with a powerful Sahara chief called 
Pikkillu. Who PikkiUti was and why he joined the Turashkas 
are matters on which no information is available at present. The 
Turushkas were no doubt the Bahmani soldiers whom Muhammad 
Shah had despatched from Kandukur under the leadership of Yusuf 
‘Add Khan and Fakhr-ul-MiiLk. In the encounter with Narasimha’s 
forces they were defeated and sought safety in Sight; and Pikkil|t> 
lost his life. 

Saluva Narasimha thiis became the virtual master practically 
of the whole of the Yijayanagara empire. The measures concerted 
by Virupiksha 11 to check the growth of his powers are not known. 
The Portuguese chronicler Nuniz, who wrote about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, gives little credit to Virupaksha for anything 
good. He was a had king sunk in vice, and the vast kingdom which 
he seized began to fall to pieces. He was murdered about the end 
of A.D. 1485 by one of his sons, who, however, renounced his right 
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to the throne in favour of his younger brother, Padearao i.e. Prau^^ba 
Devaraya. 

Prau^a Devaraya, who thus obtained the kingdom from his 
elder brother, was a grown up prince who had been associated with 
his father in the administration of the empire since A.O. 1471. He 
was a feeble dissolute prince utterly unworthy of the throne which he 
was called on to occupy. He is said to have been totally indilTerent 
to the affairs of the State; but even if he were difierent in his 
character, he could not have prevailed against such a powerful 
vassal as Saluva Narasimha. The character of Praudha Devariya, 
however, provided a pretext to Saluva Narasuhha to seize the throne 
for himself in the interests of the empire. The time was propitious. 
All the important vassals were subdued and tbe political afiairs in 
Orissa and the Bahmanl kingdom were such that there was no fear 
of intervention from these quarters on behalf of Fraud ha Devaraya. 
Therefore Saluva rfarasimha resolved to seize the opportunity. At 
first he won over the nobles to his side by offering them valuable 
presents; and when he felt sure of their support, he sent his army 
under Narasa Niyaka, the son of Isvara Niyaka, to Vijayanagara 
with instructions to expel Praudha Devaraya from the capital and 
take possession of the throne and kingdom in his name. Narasa met 
with no opposition; and when he entered the capital, Praudha Deva¬ 
raya fied from it, and took refuge in a foreign country. With the 
fiight of Praudha Devaraya, the rule of the Sangama dynasty came 
to an end. S^uva Narasimha soon followed Narasa Niyaka to the 
capital, and celebrated his coronation about the close of A.D. 

10. SALUVA NARASINfHA (A.D. 1485-1490} 

lake most usurpers, Saluva Narasimha found that it was easier 
to capture the throne than to enforce his authority in the kingdom, 
The captains and the chiefs who lent him support in seizing tbe 
crown were unwilling to submit to his yoke; and consequently, be 
was obliged to fight against his erstwhile supporters and friends. 
Among these the Sambetas of Peranipadu in the Gandikota Sima 
and the Palaigars of Ummattur and Talakadu in the Hoysala-rdj^a 
deserve special mention. Sambeta Sivaraja offered stubborn resist^ 
ance, but, as the fortifications of his headquarters Maddigundala 
could not withstand a sustained artillery attack, the fort fell and 
Sivaraja perished with most of his followers at the hands of the 
enemy, 

Narasiihha had also to carry on a prolonged fight against the 
Palaigars of Ummattur and Sangitapura who held sway over the 
Mysore district and Tulu-nidu respectively. Though he appears to 
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have succeeded in imposing his authority over Tulu-nidu during 
the last years of his reign, the chiefs of Ununattur remained uji> 
subdued until the time of his death. 

The coUapse of the Bahmani power in Telingi.na after the death 
of Muhammad Shah III in A.D. 1482, and the preoccupation of 
Saluva Naraslrhha with preparations for the usurpation of the 
throne of Vijayanagara, left the held open for the ruler of Orissa, 
Punishottama Gajapati, who took full advantage of the situation. 
He seized the coastal Andhra country up to Vinikoinda in the Guntur 
district as early as A.D« 1484'85, and then attacked the fort of 
Udayagiri some time after Narasiihha had usurped the throne. The 
attack was completely successful. According to some accounts, 
Saluva Narasiihha, who was in the fort at the time, was taken 
prisoner, and he had to surrender it to the Gajapati as the price of 
freedom. Whether Saluva Narasiihha was taken prisoner by Puru- 
shottama cannot be verified, but about the loss of Udayagiri, there 
is hardly any room for doubt. 

Saluva Narasiihha died early in A.D. 1490. His services to the 
kingdom of Vijayanagara can be hardly over-estimated. It is true 
that he eixpelled the old dynasty and usurped the throne. But it 
is possible to construe his action in a more favourable Light and to 
regard the act of usurpation as due not so much to his amhition 
to sit upon the Diamond Throne as to a desire to protect the Hindu 
kingdom and thereby save the Hindu d harms from the neighbour¬ 
ing Muslim kingdom. With this end in view he befriended the Arab 
merchants and purchased the best horses in the market to improve 
the condition of his cavalry, which, under his successors, contri¬ 
buted a great deal to the military glory of Vijayanagara. He also 
transformed the peace-loving fanners of Vijayanagara into a nation 
■of warriors, and taught them how to contend on equal terms with 
the Muslims and the Oriyas on the field of battle. In short, It may 
be said that Saluva Narasimha infused fresh vigour into the body 
politic and rescued the State from destruction. 

IL NARASA NAYAKA (A D. 1490-1503) 

As Saluva Narasimha had only two sons who were too young 
to govern the kingdom, he appointed, at the time of his death, his 
minister Narasa Nayaka as the guardian of the princes and the re¬ 
gent of the kingdom, with instruction to hand over the kingdom, 
after the princes had attained majority, to the one whom he consi¬ 
dered more worthy to rule. But, on the death of his master, 
Narasa Nayaka placed on the throne Timma, the elder son. who 
had been holding the office of Yuvardja under his father. As Timma 
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was too young to shoul^or the burdens of the State, Narasa Nayaka 
became the real ruler of the kingdom. 

The task that devolved upon the shoulders of Narasa Nay aka 
was by no means light. Saluva Narasimha had no time to consoli- 
date his position and esUblish his power firmly at Vijayanagara. 
Though most of the nobles and subordinate chiefs submitted to hia 
authority, they showed no disposition to acknowledge the supremacy 
of his sons and allow themselves to be governed by the protector. 
Besides, he had to reckon with the two eternal foreign enemies of 
the kingdom, the Bahmant Sultan and the Gajapati. 

By dint of numerous military campaigns Narasa Nayaka re¬ 
stored the integrity of the kingdom, and the enemies whom he had 
conquered during the thirteen years that he governed the empire 
are enumerated in all the records of his descendants. We learn 
from them that he not only subdued Chera, Choia, Pan<^ya and other 
localities in South India, but also defeated the Gajapati, and took. 
'Adil Khan a prisoner. These claims had a good foundation. 

Reference has been made above to the complete collapse of the 
authority of the Bahmant king about the time when Slluva Nara- 
suhha died. The king Mahmud Shah was a mere tool in the hands- 
of his Prime Minister QisLm Barid, and powerful nobles like Ahmad 
Niaam-ul-Mulk and ‘Adil Khan behaved like independent rulers in 
their own domains. Qasim Barid, jealous of the growing power of 
*Adil Khan, entered into an alliance with Bahadur GilanI, the ruler of 
Konkan, and Narasa Nayaka, who made a simultaneous attack on 
Bijapur. Narasa Nayaka marched into the Krishna-TUngabhadra 
doab and captured the forts of Raichur and Mudgal. ‘Adil Khan 
was forced to buy peace by ceding these two forts, but as soon as 
he was free from other troubles, he tried to recover them and de¬ 
clared war against Vijayanagara, Narasa Nayaka composed his 
quarrels at home, of which ‘Adil Khin hoped to take advantage, and 
marched with a powerful army to oppose the invader. 

In a battle that took place in the course of the campaign, ‘Adil 
Khan sustained a severe defeat and was obliged to seek shelter 
under the walls of the fortress of Minava. Narasa, who followed 
hard upon his heels, invested the fort and shut out all egress and 
ingress. Realizing his own helpless condition, 'AdE Khan resolved 
to get rid of him by means of treachery. He invited Narasa and 
the king, as well as the nobles and officers of their court, for a peace* 
conference, and when they arrived, he treacherously attacked them, 
and succeeded in putting most of them to death. Narasa Nayaka 
and his young master effected their escape, but apprehending 
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trouble from Ws rivals in the capital, Narasa, hurried to Vi jay a- 
nagara and left 'Adil Khan free to subdue the doab. 

The Gajapati king Prataparudra also led an expedition against 
Vijayanagara and advanced up to the Pennar, but he seems to have 
been defeated and driven back. Narasa Nayaka is credited with 
victory over the Gajapati in all the Tuluva records; and, as the 
boundaries between the two kingdoms remained unchanged, 
Prataparudra’s invasion does not appear to have produced any mate¬ 
rial results. 

But Narasa had numerous internal enemies and they were scat¬ 
tered all over the empire. They included many of the ministers of 
the king and nobles, as well as the dependent chiefs subject to his 
authority. A certain minister, who was not well disposed towards 
Karasa Nayaka, slew king Timma and proclaimed that at the 
instance of the protector his master had been slain, no doubt ex¬ 
pecting that the protector would be put to death for that act of 
treason. To clear himself of the accusation, Narasa immediately 
placed on the throne the younger son of Saluva Narasiihha called 
Immadi Narasimha or Dhamma Tammaraya. The new king, how¬ 
ever, turned against the protector and began to show marked favour 
to his rival, Narasa found it difficult to remain in the capital. He, 
therefore, repaired to Penugoi^da on the pretext of going on a hunt 
and, having gathered forces, marched upon the capital and invested 
it. Immadi Narasimha was obliged to sue for peace and accept him 
as the guardian of his person and the protector of the empire. 
Narasa Nay aka entered the city in great triumph, and his authority 
was established more firmly than ever. In order to prevent the 
king from causing him embarrassment in the future, Narasa, under 
the pretence of securing his safety, kept him under custody at Penu- 
gopda and governed the kingdom as if he were its master. 

Next, Narasa Kay aka had to undertake an expedition against 
the chiefs and nobles in the southern provinces. On the death of 
Saluva Narasimha the chiefs of the Chola, the Pandya and the Chera 
countries seem to have asserted their independence. Narasa 
defeated them all, captured Madura, and proceeded to Ramesvaram 
at the head of his army. These victories secured him effective con¬ 
trol over the Tamil provinces of the empire. He next turned his 
attention to Western Karnataka, where the FSlaigars of Ummattur 
and their allies had raised the standard of rebellion. He captured 
the island fort of Seringapatam, the most important of the rebel 
Strongholds, and the Heuna or Hoysala chief, who was the leader 
of the rebels, was taken prisoner. The fall of Seringapatam and the 
capture of its ruler broke the back of the rebellion, and Narasa's 
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authority was as firmly establish^ in Karpat^ka as in the Tamil 
country^ 

Narasa Nayaka was the de facto sovereign of Vijayatiagaru 
during the nominal rule of the sons of Naxasimha^ He was called 
the rak^fvdfcartd (protector) and svdm% (Lord); he held the offices of 
the seriadhipa£i (commander-m-chief), the mahapradhdna (Prime 
Ministerj, and the Mr^c^cartd (agent) of the king. The admini¬ 
stration of the empire was carried on by him in the name of the king. 
He assumed the royal titles^ sat upon the Diamond Throne, and 
was spoken of as Suaml (the lord)^ a form of address usually re* 
served for the king. Though Narasa Nay aka imprisoned the king 
and usurped the kingdom, he kept up appearances. The usurpation 
of power by him was justified, as in the ease of Saluva Narasimha, 
by the exigencies of the situation. The work^ left half accomplished 
by Saluva Narasimha, was continued by him; he practically restored 
the ancient boundaries of the kingdom by reducing to subjection 
aU the rebellious chiefs who asserted independence during the last 
days of the Sangama kings. He found the State in convalescent con¬ 
dition^ imparted fresh strength to the body politic^ and left it in 
full vigour, pulsating with new life. Narasa died in AD. 1503, be¬ 
queathing the king and the kingdom to his eldest son, Vira 
Narasimha. 

Narasa Nay aka was a munificent patron of letters, and several 
distinguished scholars and poets fiourishcd at his cotirt. Uke all 
his descendants, he fondly cherished Telugu; he invited several 
eminent poets to his court, encoxiraged them to compose poems, and 
rewarded them richly by liberal grants of land and money. The 
Telugu literature which was intimately connected with the Vijaya- 
nagara court since the days of Harihara 1 and Eukka 1, and was 
fostered by Saluva Narasimha, received a fresh impetus from Narasa 
Nayaka and bloomed forth in great splendour in the time of his more 
illustrious sons. 

12. ViRA NARASIMHA (A.D. 1503-1509) 

Narasa Nayaka was succeeded by his eldest son Vira Narasiihlia 
as the regent of the kingdom. Though the king, Immadi Narasimhaj 
was now a prince grown up in years and capable of managing his 
own affairs, the new regent showed no inclination to lay down his 
office and retire into the background. He was, on the contrary, 
resolved to set aside the king and usurp the throne. Peeling that 
the existence of Immadi Narasimha was an impediment to the 
success of hb schemes, he caused his ward and master to be 
assassinated in the fort of Penugonda where he was confined, and 
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proclaimed himself king in A.D. 1505. Imm^di Karasmiha was an 
unfortunate prince whom fate dealt with unkindly. The death of 
Ms father and elder brother, when he was still too young to grasp 
the reins of government, placed Mm at the mercy of ambitious men 
who from the begmning plotted against him and ultimately com¬ 
passed his death. He chafed in vain against circumstances but 
gained nothing by it except loss of freedom and death. With him. 
ended the brief rule of the Saluva monarchs at Vijayanagara yield¬ 
ing place to a new line of kings under whom the empire rose to great 
magnihcence and power. 

Vira Narasimha ruled as the king of Vijayanagara for live 
years. His rule was a period of turmoil. His usurpation of the 
throne evoked much opposition, and the whole kingdom is said to 
have revolted under its nobles. He, however^ subdued most of them 
and compelled them to acknowledge his sovereignty. The names 
of aU the enemies conquered by him have not come down to us; 
but the most important of them are mentioned in the inscriptions 
and contemporary Telugu literature. 

The first that demands attention was Kacha or Kaiappa Udaiya, 
the chief of Adavani (AdoniJ* whose authority seems to have ex¬ 
tended from Adavani on the Tungabhadii^ to Penugonda in the 
Anantapur district. KScha was not by himself a dangerous enemy, 
but his alliance with Yusuf *Adil Khan and the possible friendship 
with the rebellious Pllaigars of Ummattur made him formidable. 
Ever since Ms treacherous attack upon Narasa Nay aka in AD, 1490, 
Yusuf Adil Khan had been makiiig attempts to bring the whole of 
the Krishna-Tufigabhadra-dodb under his sway. At his instance, 
the Bahmanl king Mahmud Shfih persuaded all the assembled nobles 
of his court to join him and wage a religious war on the infidels of 
Vijayanagara. The first jihad, in accordance with the compact of 
Bldar, as it was called, took place in AD. 1502, the last year of the 
regency of Narasa Nayaka. The MusUm a-rmy met with little or 
no opposition. Mahmud ShUi conquered the dodh with its two 
famous strongholds^ Raichur and Mudgal^ and handed over the con* 
quered territory to Yusuf *AdiI Khau. The acquisition of the doeb 
whetted the appetite of Adil Khan for more tenitoryj and the 
usurpation of Vlra Narasimha and the consequent rebellions of the 
nobles against him, offered a suitable opportunity for realizing his 
object. He entered into an alliance with Kiiappa Udaiya, the 
governor of the important fort of Adavani on the Tttngabhadra, and 
marching at the head of his army into the Vijayanagara territory 
laid siege to the fort of Kandanavolu -(Kumool). The object of 
’■Adil Khan was probahly to capture Kapd^Jiavolu, and then elfect- 
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ing a junction with Ka^ppa U^aiya at Adavam^ proceed against 
VijayaEiagara along the Timgabhadra valley. *Adil Khan^ how¬ 

ever, failed to achieve his object. The Arevidn chief, Ramarija I, 
and his son Tinmia, whom Vira Naraslmha sent against "Adil KhaUp 
inflicted a crushing defeat on him, and as he was retreating 
hastily towards Adavani^ destroyed his forces again in a battle some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of that fort and expelled him from 
Vijayanagara territory. They next invested Adavani fort and took 
possession of it. Vira Narasimha, who was immensely delighted to 
see the defeat and destruction of his enemies, bestowed Ka:^!id^navolu 
and Adavani on the Arevidu princes as fiefs, and decorated Timma 
with the anklet of the heroes. 

Vira Narasiihha next turned his attention to the subjugation of 
the rebels in the Karnata and Tulti districts of the empire. He at 
first besieged the fort of Ummattur but failed to take it. He then 
proceeded against Seringapatanip but the enemy saUied out of the 
fort and inflicted a defeat on the royal forces with the help of the 
chiefs of Ummattur and Talakadti. Vira Karasimha^s attempt to 
force the Karnataka rebeb to submit to his authority thus ended in 
total failure. He waSp however, completely successful in dealing 
with the rebels on the west coast* Having crossed the Ghats, Vifa 
Naraslmha reduced the whole of Tulu-nad to subjection and took 
possession of all its ports. He next began to concert measures to 
renew his campaign in Karnataka, but before he could complete 
these preparationSp he fell in and died, leaving the task of complet¬ 
ing his work to his successor. 

Though Vira Narasimha was continuously engaged in warfare 
throughout the short period of his reign, he found time to improve 
the efiaciency of his army by introducing certain changes in the 
methods of recruitment and training of his forces. To improve the 
condition of his cavalry, he offered tempting prices to horse-dealers 
and attracted them to Bhatakal and other Tuluva ports which he 
had conquered. The monopoly which the Arab and Persian 
merchants had enjoyed heretofore was effectively broken by the 
Portuguese who bore no love for the Muslims. Vira Narasimha 
sent one of his ministers to Almeida^ the Governor of the Portuguese 
possessions, and concluded a treaty with them for purchasing all the 
horses that they imported from abroad* He also recruited all effi¬ 
cient candidates, irrespective of caste or creeds as troopers and 
trainers* Vira Narasimha infused warlike spirit among his subjects 
by encotiraging all kinds of military exercises. Men of every social 
rank and profession became thoroughly war-minded p and cowardice 
ivas condemned as the most disgraceful thing among the Rayahs sub- 
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jects. They delighted in military exercise and flocked to the 
standards of the Raya to fight against the Muslims. 

Vira Nara^imha took keen interest in the welfare of the 
He was ready to listen to their grievances and alleviate their distress 
as far as possible. One of the important reforms which he intro^ 
duced to lighten their burden was the abolition of marriage-tax^ 
He was only a pioneer in this respect. The reform which he timidly 
introduced only in one or two localities was made applicable to 
almost the whole of the empire by his more illustrious younger 
brother and successor- The credit of initiating this popular reform, 
however,^ belongs really to Yira Narasimha, though this fact is ignored 
by histoiians. 

13. KRISHNADEVARAYA (A,D* 1509-1529) 

On the death of Vira Narasirhha, his half-brother Knshnadeva- 
raya ascended the Diamond Throne. His coronation was celebrated^ 
in aC probability, on the Sr^Jayantl day of Saka 1432, correspond¬ 
ing to August B, 1309, Krishoadevariya did not succeed to a peace¬ 
ful kingdom. Though Vira Narasimha is said to have destroyed 
all the rebellious chiefs and confiscated their estates^ some of the 
P^igars were still at large^ and the authority of the central govern¬ 
ment was by no means effective. Moreover^ the Gajapiiti was still 
in possession of the eastern distncts of the empire; and though 
the BahmanI kingdom had ceased virtually to exists the Muslim 
pressure on the northern frontier had lost none of its old vigour, 
Yusuf *AdiI Khan, the founder of the 'Adil ShAhl dynasty of Bijapur, 
had been persistently attempting to extend the boundary of his 
kingdom at the expense of the Raya. 

(i) Expedition against the Eahmanl !^ei7tgdo7n. 

At the very outset of his reign, Krishnadeva was involved in 
war with his neighbours in the north and the north-east. The 
BahmanI Sultan, Mahmud Shah, in pursuance of the compact of 
Bidar, and probably at the instance of Yusuf ^AdiJ Khan, declared 
a jihad on the infidels of Vijayanagara towards the end of 
A.D. 1509;^^ and he was joined by all the chiefs and nobles who 
nominally acknowledged his supremacy. 

The Hahmani Sultan marched from his capital at the head of 
a vast army accompanied by Malik Ahmad Bahri, Nuri Khan, Khvaja 
Jahan, ^AdLl Khan^ Qutb-ul-MuIk, ^tmad-ul-MuIk, DastQr-i-Mamalik, 
Mirza Lutfullah and other nobles of lesser importance. When the 
Muslim army arrived at Dony on the Vijayanagara frontier, their 
progress was checked by the Vijayanagara forces. A fierce engage^ 
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ment took place in which the Bahmani forces suffered a crushing 
defeat. The Sultin hhnself was wounded and his nobles and captains, 
unable to face the victorious enemy, beat a hasty retreat towards 
Kovelakonda. Knshnadevaraya did not, however, give up the fight; 
he pursued the retreating BahmanI army and forced it to fight 
another battle in the environs of KovelakoDda, which resulted once 
again in a victory to Tijayanagara. The battle of Kovelakonda, was 
niore disastrous in its consequences than Dony to the ^manl 
fengdoin. Yusuf 'Adil Khan who, since the declaration of virtual 
Indei^ndence, had been fomenting trouble for Vijayanagara. was 

kiUed m the fight, and the infant state of Bijapur was thrown into 
confusion and disorder. 

“^king advantage of the anarchic conditions prevailing in Bija- 
pur ^is^devaraya invaded the Krishna-Thhgabhadra-dodo and 
captured Raichur (A,D. 1512). He then advanced on Gulbarga and 
captured the fort after a short seige, having inflicted a severe 
defeat Band-i-Manmlik and his allies, who were holding the 
pla^ He next set out for Bidar in pursuit of Barid, and. having d^ 
feated him once again in battle, captured the fort. Krishuaraya 
then restored Sultin Mahmud Shah to power, and assumed, in com¬ 
memoration of the act, the title of Yana«li-Taji,a^th5pan-^cftcrj,a, 
This was not a whimsical step, KrtshparSya was not only a great 
general but a skilful politician. He set the Sultan at liberty and 
rertored him to power, because he wanted to weaken his Muslim 
neighbours by throwing an apple of discord in their midst He 
knew that so long as the shadow of the Bahmani monarchy persisted 
there would be no peace among the Muslim rulers of the Deccan. 

(ii) Slibjupction. of Ummortur 

D-, best set out on an expedition against the 

Palaigar of Ummattur, who defied his predecessor and was ruling 

independent prince. The strength 
aL**’possession of the forts of SeringapatLi 

situated on islands between two 
^nches of the Kaven, were considered impregnable. Gafigaraia 
then ruling the principaUty, anticipated trouble, transferrii hia 
headqu^ers to Sivansamudram. and strengthened it further by col- 
lecting forces and stocking it with ammunition 
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samudram and dismantled its fortifications. He subdued the terri¬ 
tory under the sway of the rebel chief and constituted it into a new 
province with Seringapatam as its headquarters, and having 
made the necessary arrangement to carry on the administration 
returned in triumph to his capital. 

(iil) War with Orissa 

Krishnaraya now felt strong enough to declare war upon the 
Gajapati who had conquered two provinces of Vijayanagara, 
namely, Udayagiri and Kondavidu, which Erish^jaraya's predecessors 
failed to recover, Krisiu^araya^s war against Orissa falls into five 
definite stages, 

(a) The war opened with an attack upon the fort of Udayagiri 
in the month of January, 1513, Prataparudra sent a large array to 
relieve it, but Krishiiaraya inflicted a severe defeat on the Oriyas 
and pursued them as far as Kondavidu, He now tried to capture 
the fort of Udayagiri by escalade, but failed on account of its in¬ 
accessibility. It could only be reached by a narrow road which 
allowed only one man to pass at a time. As rocks and boulders pre¬ 
vented large bodies of men from approaching the fort, Kfish];iaray3 
cut the rocky hills and broke down many boulders so that the 
narrow road, which had hitherto been the only means of approach, 
was greatly widened to enable his men to reach the fort. As a 
consequence of these operations, the Vijayanagara forces surrounded 
the fort and erected a wall of circumvallation around it. The Oriyas 
could hold out no longer and surrendered the fort which was lost 
to them for ever. 

(b) After the fall of Udayagiri, Krishmraya returned to 
Vijayanagara, while the army marched into the Kon^nvldu province, 
burning the villages and pillaging the country-side. The Oriya 
garrisons stationed in various places abandoned their posts and 
fled In panic to Kondavi^u. The forts of Kandukur, Addanki, 
Vinukonda, Bellamkonda, Nagarjunakonda, Tangeda and Keta- 
varam feU rapidly one after another into the hands of the 
Raya. Having completed the subjugation of the forts and 
the territories dependent upon them, the Vijayanagara army pro¬ 
ceeded at last against Kaa^uvTdu and laid siege to it. Kondavidu 
was a strong fortress with lofty battlements perched on the top of 
a hill. Owing to the natural strength of the fort, and the concen¬ 
tration of Oriya noblemen and their troops in it, Saluva Timma, 
the Vijayanagara general, could not reduce it to subjection, even 
after three months. It was at this stage that Krishnadevaraya 
arrived at the place. The siege op>erations were pushed on vigor- 
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ously. The fort was surrounded, and egress and ingress were com¬ 
pletely blocked. Kfishnaraya ordered several ftada-eluippara?ns i,e. 
wooden platforms to be constructed, and when they were ready, he 
caused his soldiers to be mounted on them so that they might stand 
on a level with the defenders and fight with them. Krishnariya's 
forces demolished the walls of the fort in some places, and ulti¬ 
mately captured it by escalade. A large number of Oriya noblemen, 
including Prince Virabhadra, the son and heir of the Gajapati, and 
one of his queens, were captured and carried away as prisoners of 
war to Vijayanagara. The fall of Kondavidu was followed by the 
conquest of the coastal region up to the Krishna. 

(c) The army advanced to Bezwada on the Krishna and laid 
siege to the fort, Kfishnaraya having joined the army once again, 
the pressure on the fort increased, and, unable to hold out, the 
defenders delivered the keys into the hands of the Raya, He next 
proceeded against Kondapalli situated on the north bank of the river 
at a distance of about ten miles to the north-west of Bezwada. While 
Krb^araya was engaged with siege operations, the Gajapati 
Prataparudra advanced against him with a large army with the abject 
of attacking him in the rear while the garrison of the fort would 
engage him in the front. Rrishijaraya left a part of his forces 
around the fort and, with the bulk of the army, marched against 
the Gajapati. While Kfishnariya was attempting to cross a small 
river in the neighbourhood, the Gajapati attacked him but, in the 
engagement that ensued, he sustained severe defeat and sought 
safety in flight. Krish^raya then returned to his camp under the 
walls of KondnpalH, and captured it after a siege lasting for two 
months.®* 


(d) The Capture of Bezwada and Kondapalli was a prelude to 
the conquest of Telingana and Vehgi, both of which now formed 
Ihe kingdom of the Gajapati. The Velama chiefs dominated 
Telingana in the I4th and 15th centuries, but a certain Shitab Khan 
(i.e. Sitapati) of Ehogikula, who had recently conquered it from 
the MusUms, probably with the help of the Gajapati, was ruling 
over the region. Instead of marching along the coast towards 
Rijahmundry, Krbbriaraya turned westwards and reduced at first 
all the forts in the Nalgonda and Warangal districts. Reaching the 
Godavari he turned tow'ards the east and marched along the banks 
of the river towards Rijahmundry. The Gajapati made one more 
attempt to check the progress of the invader. The Vijayanagara 
army had to pass through defiles in the hills, Shitab Khan, at the 
instance of the Gajapati, occupied the passes with 60 OOO archers 
and attacked the invaders fiercely. KrishnarSya commanded hii 
cavalry to climb the hills on both the sides and attack Shitab Khan’s 
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men from behind. This nuanoeiivne produced the desired results Un¬ 
able to resist this unexpected attach, Sbitib Khan's men fled in con¬ 
fusion, pursued by Vijayanagara forces, until they took refuge in a 
neighbouring fort. Krishriaraya left 30,000 infantry to guard the 
passes and marched forward with his remaining forces. He reached 
Rajahmundry which he captured without difficulty. Then he reduced 
the whole of Vengi to subjection, and having established his autho¬ 
rity in all the cities of the land, he proceeded towards Siihhacbalam^ 
devastating the country all along the route. He set up a piUar 
of victory at Popiur, offered v/orship to God Siihhadrinatha, and 
leaving behind his army there, returned to Vijayanagara. 

fe) Notwithstanding the series of defeats suffered by him, 
and the consequent loss of territory, the Gajapati was not inclined 
to come to terms. Krishnaraya therefore resolved to conquer 
Cuttack, the Gajapati's capital, and his army advanced to the city .23 
According to the which gives a fairly detailed account 

of the expedition, the Gajapati was induced by a wicked stratagem 
to sue for peace. According to Nuniz, what induced the Gajapati 
to ask for peace was the suicide of his son and heir Virabhadra who 
was in captivity at Vijayanagara. However that may be^ a treaty 
of peace was at last concluded in A.D. 1518, according to the terms 
of which, the Gajapati gave his daughter in marriage to Krishna- 
■devaraya, and obtained from him in return all the territory north 
of the Krishna conquered by him during the war. Thus ended 
one of the most brilliant episodes in the military history of India 
in the 16th century. 

(iv) War with Quh QtiCb Shah of Golkonda. 

The defeat and discomfiture of the Gajapati brought into 
prominence a new enemy, the Qutb Shahl ruler of Teliitgana. Qull 
Qutb Shah was no friend of the Hindus of Kar^|aka^ he was am¬ 
bitious and was desirous of making himself the master of Telugu 
country. While Krishnar^ya was busy with his Orissa war, he at¬ 
tacked some of the forts, specially Pangal and Guntur in the Vijaya- 
nagara frontier, and conquered them. After his defeat at the bands 
of Krishnaraya. the Gajapati lost his power and prestige, and QulT 
Qutb Shnh took advantage of it to wrest from Shitab Khln, men¬ 
tioned above, Warangal, Kambhammet and other forts in his pos¬ 
session, Next be invaded the coastal region, took possession of 
Kondapalli, EUore and Rajahmundry and compelled the Gajapati to 
cede to him the whole of the territory between the mouths of the 
Krishna and Godavari. After this conquest he could not resist the 
temptation of making inroads into the Vijayanagara territory, Tak- 
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ing advantage of the departure of KrishDariya to Chatuir in order 
to subdue the chief who was in revolt for fifty years, Quli Qutb 
Shah inarched at the head of an army to Kop^vldu and la id siege 
to the fort. Saluva Timma, whom Krishnaraya had appointed the 
governor of the place, was absent at Vijayanagara, and Kadindia 
Gopa, his nephew, who was in charge of the place, was not able to 
repel the enemy. As soon as Ki-lshnaraya returned to his capital, 
he despatched Siluva 71111100 , with 200,000 men to KoodAv^u to 
drive away the Invader. On his arrival at Konduvidu, SSluva Tim- 
ma defeated the Qutb Shahi army and took the commander, Madar- 
uI-Mulk, and bis officers prisoners and sent them to Vijayanagara. 
He remained in the province for some time, making arrangements 
for its defence and administration, and then returned to the 
capital.®-* 


(v) War with Bijapur 

It has been mentioned above, that KrishiLadevaraya captured 
the fort of Hmchur from Isma*il ‘Adll Khan in A.B, 1512 during 
his minority when Kamal Khan vms the regent of the kingdom. 
Isma'U did not, however, reconcile himself to the loss of the fort 
and, together with it, the masteiy over the Krishna-Ttmgahbadrs. 
doab. Therefore, when he came to power after the overthrow of 
Kamil Khan, he took advantage of Krishnadevaraya’s preoccupation 
with the Orissan and other wars on the east coast, and invaded the 
doSb and captured Raichur.®^ in a,D. 1520, as soon as Saluva 
Timma returned to the capital from KondavTdu, he set out at the 
head of a large army, and laid siege to RSichur. Isma'Il ‘Adil Khan 
hastened towards the doab with all his forces, creased the Krishna, 
and established himself in an entrenched camp near the -village of 
Gobbur. A fierce engagement took place in which the Bijapuris 
sustained a crushing defeat; large numbers were massacred and 
many were drowned in the river while attempting to escape. IsmaTl 
‘Adil Khan fled precipitately from the field, abandoning his camp 
and war equipment to be plundered by the victorious Vijayanagara 
forces. 

The defeat and flight of ‘Adil Khan from the battlefield did 
not end the war. The Bijapur garrison, defending the fort of 
Saichur, did not surrender, but held out obstinately, protected by 
the strong fortifications of the city. Kpshnaraya, however, persisted* 
and with the help of a band of Portuguese musketeers in his service’ 
he succeeded in making a breach in the outer fortifications There 
was dismay in the city and people rushed into the citadel for refuge. 
The commandant of the fort, who came out to pacify the people, was 
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shot dead while inspecting the breach caused by the enemy; and on 
the death of their leader the garrison submitted and surrendered 
the fortress. 

As soon as Krishoadevaraya retunted to Vijayanagara after 
the capture of Riichur, an ambassador of Isma'il *Adil Khw arrived 
at his court, protesting against the unprovoked attack, as he term¬ 
ed it, upon his master’s kingdom and requesting that all that had 
been taken from him in the recent war, including the fort of 
Kaichur, might be restored to him. KrishoAraya promised to compily 
with *Adil Khan's request, provided that the latter would pay homage 
to him by kissing his feet. On being informed of this, the 'Adil 
Khan agreed to do so, and it was arranged that the ceremony should 
take place at Mudgal on the frontier between the two kingdoms. 
But when Kfistmaraya reached Mudgal, he did not find Isma'il 
‘Adil Khan there. Enraged at the slight put upon him, Krishi^deva 
crossed the frontier and advanced upon Bijipur to chastise him, 
‘Adil Khln fied from his capital in panic; and Krishnariya entered 
his enemy’s capital without opposition, and occupied the royal palace 
for several days. 'Though it was not Krishnaraya’s intention to 
sack Bijapur, the city was considerably damaged by his troops. The 
fiijipuris, in desperation, drained the two tanks supplying water 
to the city; and owing to the scarcity of water, Krishnaraya was 
obliged to retire from the city and return to his kingdom, 

Isma'il 'Adil Khan made another attempt to come to an under¬ 
standing with the Raya; but the treachery of Asad Khan Lari, the 
lord of Belgaum, whom he had chosen as his ambassador, frustrated 
his attempt. Asad Khin, who volunteered to go on the mission to 
secure the ruin of his rival Salibat Khan who was in captivity at 
Vijayanagara, told the Haya that the failure of 'Adil Khan to meet 
him at Mudgal, as arranged by the former ambassador, was due to 
Salabat Khan’s machinations. Krishnadevaraya, believing the 
treacherous ambassador, ordered Salabat’s execution. After accom¬ 
plishing his real object, Asad Khan fled secretly from the Raya's 
camp, lest his treachery should be discovered. Krlshmraya, in¬ 
censed at the conduct of *Adil Khan’s ambassador, marched at the 
head of his army into the Bijapiur kingdom, burning and plundering 
the country-side as he proceeded. He captured Firuzabad and 
Hasanabad, but, when he arrived at the city of Sagar, his way was 
blocked by a large army. A great battle was fought, the Bijaputis 
suffered a crushing defeat, and a terrific carnage ensued. Two other 
sanguinary battles were fought, one at Shorapur, and another at 
Kemba, both in the Gulbarga district, and the Bijapur armies 
suffered defeat. At last Krishnadevaraya reached Gulbarga, and 
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laid siege to the ancient capital ol the Babamanis for the second tiine^ 
The enemy troops once again gathered strength and attacked the 
besiegers^ but were again defeated. The city was soon captured and+ 
in the words of Nuniz, it was destroyed and the fortress was razed 
to the ground. 

Kjishnaraya^s victory over Isma'il *Adil Khan was complete. 
He was personally inclined to continue the ’war against ^Adil 
but, on the ad’vice of the Council of Ministers which he considered 
wise and pnidentp he resolved to give up hostilities and return to 
his kingdom. Before he started upon his return march, he placed, 
on the ancestral throne, the eldest of the three sons of Sultln 
Mahmud Shah II, whom *Adil Khan had kept in confinement in the 
fort of Gulbarga; and took the other two with him to Vijayanagarm 
where he kept them in safety, bestowing an annual pension of 
fifty thousand gold paradnos on each of them. This step was prompt-* 
ed by motives of policy* The continuance of the Bahmanl monarchy^ 
even in a shadowy form, was a source of potential danger to the 
stability of the new Deccani Muslim states^ and if '^Adil Khan or 
any other Muslim ruler of the Deccan imprisoned or made away 
’with the prince whom he set upon the throne, he held the other 
two in reserve to make use of them, as he deemed fit, in any new 
situation that might arise in the future, 

(vi) Jtebc!Hon of Saluva Timmu (Jr.) 

With the close of the Gulbarga campaign, Krishnariya^s foreign 
wars came to an end. He would have ruled in peace during the 
remaining years of his reign, but for an untoward incident which 
led to the outbreak of a rebellion in the eastern provinces of the 
empire. Krishnaraya had no male issue for a long time. At last, 
Tirumaladevi. his chief queen, gave birth to a son called Tirumala- 
deva-Mah^ya in A.D. 1318^19. After his return from Gulbarga, 
Krishnaraya, who was already advanced in years, desirous of ensur¬ 
ing the succession of his young son after his death, abdicated the 
throne, and having crowned the young prince, assumed the office 
of the Prime Minister and carried on the administration in the 
name of the prince. This young prince unfortunately fell ifi after 
a reign of eight months and died. After the death of the prince 
Krishnaraya learnt that the death of his son was due to poison 
administered to him by Timma Daudanayaka, son of his great 
minister Saluva Timmarasa. In his anger, Krishnaraya believed that 
the report he heard about the death of his son was true: he seized 
Timmarasa, his son Timma Dandanayaka, and his younger brother 
Siluva Gundarija, and immured them in prison where they remain- 
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ed for three years. At the end of the period Timma Da^daniLyaka 
escaped from prison and^ having repaired to Gooty or Koi^vi^tu 
where his cousins Nandendla Appa and Gopa were ruling respec¬ 
tively as governors, set up the standard of rebellion. Krishnaraya 
could not easily suppress the rebellion. The royal forces appear to 
have suffered some reverses. At last Hayasam Ayyaparasa, one of 
the King’s ministers who was sent against him with a large army^ 
defeated Timma Daa^^nayaka and carried him away to Vljjaya- 
nagara as a prisoner. Krishmraya then ordered that Siiuva Timma- 
rasa, and his son Timma jy^j^^artAy^ka. should be bhnded and sent back 
to their prison. The king's orders were promptly carried out. Timma 
Dandanayaka died; and his father and younger brother both languish¬ 
ed in prison. 


(vU) Selection of Ach^ta tis Successor 

The problem of succession seems to have engaged the attention 
of Krish^devariya during the last years of his reign. Though he 
had a son, eighteen months old, and a nephew, the son of his elder 
brother, Vira Narasiihha^ he passed over both of them because be 
considered that neither was fit to sit upon the throne. Of his two 
half-brothers» Ranga and Achyuta, the former predeceased him, 
leaving behind a son called Sadasiva. He ignored Sadasiva, and set 
free Achyuta from his prison at Chandragiri and selected him as 
his successor. Kri^hnadevaraya seems to have fallen ill about the 
end of A,D. 1529 and died soon after, deeply mourned by his sub¬ 
jects all over the empire. He was^ according to his wishes, succeed¬ 
ed by Achyuta, whose coronation was celebrated early in the next 
year. 

(viii) KTishnadevaTay<t and the Portuguese 

Kfishnadevariya maintained friendly relation with the Portu^ 
guese^ He found it advantageous to cultivate their friendship, be¬ 
cause it enabled him to secure horses for his army without which 
be could not have waged war successfully on the Bahmanl king¬ 
dom. The Portuguese, haWng defeated the Arab and the Persian 
merchants and destroyed the Egyptian navy, established virtual 
monopoly over the trade in Arab and Persian horses on which de¬ 
pended the strength of the medieval Indian armies.^® It was of 
utmost importance that Krishnadevaraya should obtain iheir good-' 
will and persuade them to sell him all the horses which they im¬ 
ported from abroad. The Portuguese, on their side, were equally 
anxious to secure Krishnaraya's favour so that they might obtain 
facilities for trade in the numerous towns and cities of the empire. 
With the accession, therefore, of Kri^hnadevaraya, there ensued a 
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period of mtimate intercourse between Vijayanagaia and Portugal, 
and large numbers of Portuguese travellers, merchants and adven* 
tuiers flocked to the Hindu capital and sought favours from the Raya 
and his courtiers. In spite of his desire to cultivate the friendship 
of the Portuguese, Kfishnadevaraya never lent support to their poli- 
tical designs. Though he congratulated Affonso d’ Albuquerque on 
his conquest of the fort of Goa from the ruler of Bijapur, he de¬ 
clined to enter into an alliance with them against the Zamorin of 
Calicut. When in A.D. 1523, the Portuguese conquered the main¬ 
land near Goa, he sent a small force under his minister Saluva 
Timma against them. The expedition was a failure, and Saluva 
Timma, being repulsed, had to beat a hasty retreat. Krishiuraya 
was not unaware of the fighting qualities of the Portuguese. Why 
he sent against them only a small force, quite inadequate for the 
purpose, is far from clear, Krishi^raya probably had no intention 
to wage war seriously on the Portuguese, He seems to have des¬ 
patched the expedition not so much to effect any territorial con¬ 
quest as to notify his protest against the Portuguese aggressions on 
the mainland. The short interlude of war, however, was soon for¬ 
gotten, and as soon as the war clouds lifted away, normal relations 
of friendship were resumed, 

(bcj KrishncdewaTittjro as u UfUrrior ond generol 

Krishnadevaraya was famous both as a warrior and general. He 
believed like most of his contemporaries, that the proper place of 
a monarch on the battlefield was at the head of his forces. His 
prowess was well known; he led his armies personally, fought in 
the front line of the battle, and won the respect of his friends and 
foes alike. He was a great general, who knew how to win victories 
under the most discouraging circumstances. He knew no defeat. 
Whenever he took the command of his armies in person, he was 
Uniformly victorious, and he invariably swept away the forces 
arrayed against him on the battlefield. His triumphant armies 
entered the capitals of his enemies, and planted the boar-standard 
on the battlements of Cuttack, Bidar, Gulbarga and Bijapur. His 
success must be ascribed to his capacity for organissation and the 
extraordinary skill which he displayed in leading his forces. He 
showed amazing resourcefulness in overcoming obstacles besetting 
his path. He smashed rocks and boulders for making a road for 
his soldiers to reach the fort of Udayagiri, set up movable wooden 
platforms around Kondavidn to enable his men to fight on an equal 
footing with the garrison defending the fort, cut canals to drain the 
waters of a river swollen with floods to sieze the stronghold of the 
rebel chief of Chatuir, and put to the sword his own soldiers who 
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turned their back5 on the enemy at Raichur, and converted a disaster 
into a briUjant victory. But even more than his personal bravery 
or his skilful management of troops^ what enabled him to over¬ 
throw hostile forces was the devotion and attachment of his soldiers 
to his person. Krlshnaraya was accustomed, after the conclusion of 
every battle, to go about the battlefield, looking for the wounded’ 
he would pick them up and make arrangements to give them medi¬ 
cal help and other conveniences needed for their recovery. Those 
that specially distinguished themselves in the fight were placed 
directly under his supervision so that he might bestow particular 
attention on them and help them to regain their health as quickly 
as possible. The care with which Kfishnadevariya nourished tho 
wounded soldiers and warriors did not go unrewarded. It won him 
the affection of the rank and file of his army. The soldiers as well 
as officers were prepared to throw themselves into the jaws of death 
in executing his commands* 

(x) Kris?tMdeuflTd|^a as an administrator 

In spite of his incessant military activities, Krisln^devaraya 
paid considerable attention to the civil administration of the empire. 
The field of the executive authority in a Hindu State was, of course^ 
limited by the activities of the local and communal institutions* 
Nevertheless, the Rlya and his ministers had much to do by way 
of check and supervision. The maladministration of the provincial 
governors and officials and the capacity of the Atnarar^yakas de¬ 
manded considerable vigilance. To redress the grievances of the 
ryots and punish the evil-doers, Krishi^iaraya, following the practice 
of his predecessors, was in the habit of touring the empire of 
Vijayanagara every year, when he came into personal contact with 
his subjects and listened to their complaints and petitions. He took 
considerable interest in constructing irrigation tanks and digging 
canals to provide water for agri^^ultural operations. He also abolish¬ 
ed some of the vexatious taxes such as the marriage fee, and this 
gave immense relief to aU classes of his subjects. He ordered 
deforestation in many parts of the country, and augmented the 
revenue of the State by bringing fresh land under cultivation. 

Krishijadevaraya was a great builder* Much of bis building 
activity was confined to Nagalapur, a new town founded by him 
near Vijayanagara, where he built many beautiful mansions and 
temples* Besides some temples in the capital, he was also responsi¬ 
ble for the construction of many new structures in the prO’vinces. 
The thousand-pillared TTumtapos and the raya-go^rams, which 
characterize the country-side in south India, were largely built 
during his reign. 
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(xi) Kria/tpatleifiirai/a os o patron of art ond lettCTS 

Kfishjniadevaraya was a munificent patron of art and letters. 
All the famous artists were in his employ to decorate his pal^es 
and temples. His fame as a patron of letters spread far and wide. 
He was known as the Andhra-Bhoja, and, true to his name, he 
never tailed to load with presents the numerous scholars, poets, 
philosophers and theologians that flocked to his court in search of 
patronage. Though Krishjjaraya extended his patronage to the 
writers in all languages, Sanskrit as well as the South Indian vema' 
culars, he specially favoured Telugu, and contributed much to the 
development of its literature. The Augustan age of Telugu Ute- 
rature, which began with the accession of S^uva Karasimba, burst 
forth in full splendour in the reign of Krishnadevaraya, and his 
court became the centre of light and learning in the country. Him¬ 
self a poet, the author of the Amukta-mdlyada, one of the greatest 
poems in the language, he loved to surround himself with poets and 
men of letters. His literary court was adorned by a group of eight emi¬ 
nent Telugu poets called the Ashfadigpajoa or the elephants support¬ 
ing the eight cardinal points of the literary world. Apart from his 
great encouragement to the Telugu poets and men of letters of his 
(jay^ Krishnadevaraya rendered an important service to the cause of 
Telugu literature which had far-reaching consefjuences. He creat¬ 
ed the ideal of a scholar-kiiig, one of whose important duties was 
to protect poets and men of letters and foster the growth of language 
and literature. It was recognized ever since by all the Telugu 
monarchs that one of their principal duties as rulers was to patro¬ 
nize Telugu poets and learned men and encourage the growth of 
literature. As a consequence, notwithstanding the numerous poli¬ 
tical changes through which the country passed, learning flourished 
without hindrance, and Telugu literature became what it is at pre¬ 
sent, owing to the patronage of the generations of princes and chiefs- 
who bore sway over the land, 
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Two problems in connection with the foundation of the king¬ 
dom of Vijayanagara call for a detailed notira. The flnst pertains 
to the national affiliations of the founders of the Vijayanagara 
empire. Scholars who had hitherto worked on this subject n'iay 
be diVid'^ into two groups sharply opposed to each other. Some 
are of opinion that Harihara and Bukkar the founders of the empire^ 
were refugees from Tillngp who fled from the court of their sovereign^ 
Pratapartidra of Warangal, when that monarch was taken prisoner 
by the armies of the Sultan of Delhi. They established themselves 
at Anegondl on the banks of the Tuhgabhadra, and with the help 
of a sage called Vidyiranya laid the foundations of a new city, 
Vijayanagam or Vidyanagara, on the opposite bank of the river. 
This view is based on tradition derived exclusively from Kanna^ 
Murces. Though unsupported by direct contemporary evidence^ it 
is not inconsistent and unworthy of credence. Others reject the 
tradition completely and hold that the founders of Vijayanagara 
were Kar^takas, subordinates of the Hoysala monarch Ballala IQ, 
who were posted to the northern marches of his kingdom to defend 
it agai^t the attacks of Musulmans, a task which they are said to 
have discharged to the satisfaction of their naasterp and stood forth 
as the champions of the Hindu civilisation. On the death of 
Ballila III and his son Ballala IV, they are supposed to have quietly 
ascended the vacant throne, and ruled the erstwhile Hoysala 
dominions without opposition. Though espoused with enthusiasm 
by some eminent South Indian epigrapMsts and historians, this view 
seems to be based not on facts but on gratuitous assumptions and 
false identifications which need not be discussed here. 

The account given in the Vidydrajyya-KdlajMnar and T^td^aranya- 
Vritidnia may be summed up as follows: "‘Harihara and Bukkap 
who were in the service of the K^atlya monarch Pratapamdra as 
the custodians of the royal treasury, fled from Warangal to 
Kampilk when the army of the Sultan of Delhi carried their master 
away to his capital as a prisoner of war, and took refuge with 
Ramanatha, the heroic son of the Bay a of Kampili. A few years 
later, when Sultan Muhammad captured Kampili, putting to death 
the Raya and his son, they were taken prisoners and carried 
away to Delhi. The Sultan, impressed by their upright conduct, 
soon set them at liberty and, appointing them as rulers of Kan^iaka^ 
sent them over to the South with an army to suppress the rebel¬ 
lion of Ballala and take possession of the country from him. They 
crossed the river Krlshnl by means of boats, but suffered a defeat 
at the hands of Ballala whom they encountered somewhere on the 
southern bank of the river. They wandered southwards, and met 
the famous sage Vidyaranya at Hampi on the Tungabhadr^. Follow¬ 
ing the advice of the sage they gathered together a force and, having 
defeated Ballala in battle, they established themselves at Anegoijdi 
and began to rule the kingdom of Karnafaka." An important detail 
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Left out in these two works is furnished by Keiodinfipoaijayaut, 
according to which Harihara and Bukka, during their sojourn at the 
court of Kampiliraya, contracted marriage alliances with the 
Kurubas, the tribe to which the Raya himself belonged. 

So much about tradition. The contemporary Muslim historians 
Ziya-ud-din Baranl and ‘Isami briefly allude to what happened at 
Kampill after its annexation by Muhammad bin Tugbluq. A rela¬ 
tion of the Raya of Kampill, whom the Sultan appointed the governor 
of the province, rose up in rebellion at the time of Kanya ^Kapayaj 
Nayaka's attack on Waratigal, and having apostatbeed from Islam, 
declared his independence; he then set out on an expedition of 
conquest and reduced the whole of Karnataka from Gooti to Ma'bar 
to subjection. This apostate, according to Firishta, was originally 
converted to Islam from Hinduism by Sultan Muhammad himself. 
Inscriptions of the period also throw considerable light on the sul^ 
ject. The earliest record, which demands notice here, is an epi¬ 
graph dated A.D. I3I4 from Gozalavidu in the Nellore district in 
the south of the Andhra coastal country, in which Bukka, one of 
the founders of Vljayanagara, is referred to as the ruler of the 
locality. Though this record does not mention any superior to whom 
he was subordinate, the date and the locality where it is found 
clearly indicate that he must have been a subject of the Kakatiya 
Prataparudra whose sway extended all over the east coast down to 
K^chi in the Tondaimaudalam. The inscriptioia of Harihara's 
reign show that he was ruling the territory comprising south-eastern 
Telugu country and the northern Karnataka as an independent 
monarch from A.D. 1336, and that his brother and co-regent, Bukka, 
defeated Ballala IV within a few months of the death of his father, 
Ballala III, in A.D. 1344, and annexed the Hoysala dominions to his 
new kingdom. 

Now, taking into consideration the evidence of tradition, the 
Muslim ^torians, and the inscriptions, it may be stated that the 
founders of Vijayanagara were at first in the service of Pratapa¬ 
rudra of Warangal, and that when that monarch was defeated by 
Muhammad bin Tughluq and taken prisoner, they fled to Kampili 
anH took refuge in the court of Kampilideva. They were, however, 
captured by the Sultan after the sack of Kampili in A.D. 1326, and 
were carried away to Delhi where they were forcibly converted to 
Isl^. On the outbreak of a rebellion in Kampili and the collapse 
of the provincial government, they were released by the Sultan from 
prison and sent with an army to Kampili to reconquer it from the 
rebels and rule the province as his deputies. This they successfully 
accomplished; but they did not long remain loyal to the Sultan. 
They rame under the influence of Vidylranya who persuaded them 
to renounce Islam, and throw in their lot with the Andhra nationa¬ 
lists who had just then succeeded, under the leadership of Kapaya, 
in e xp^^iiiTig the Musulmans and re-establishing their national in¬ 
dependence. Harihara and Bukka then reverted to their ancient 
faith and, having declared their independence, assumed the leader¬ 
ship of the Hindus of Kampili in their fight against the Musulmans. 

The second problem concerns the origin of the city of Vijaya¬ 
nagara. The evidence on the subject is divergent. Tradition, 
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embodied in the Vidydrct?3r^a-Kalaj^7ui and works of this descrip¬ 
tion, attributes the foundation of the city to Vldyaranya, and Vidya- 
nagara, the alternative name by which the city was known, lends 
colour to the tradition. The inscriptions of Harthara 1 and his 
successors, which narrate the circumstances in which the city was 
founded, do not at all mention Vidyarariya in this connection. They 
refer either to Harihara 1 or Eukka I as the builder of the city 
of victory.The conflicting character of the evidence has, no doubt, 
given rise to much speculation; and several theories have been put 
forward to explain the circumstances under which the city was 
founded. Tradition has been, as usual^ rejected as utterly untrust¬ 
worthy, and Vidyaranya is treated as a person of no consequence. 
All the inscriptions which refer to the city as Vidyanagara are de¬ 
clared to be spurious, being forged by the wily monla of the Advaita- 
matha at ferihged. The part played by Harihara I in the construc¬ 
tion of the new city is also discounted; and the credit of building 
it is exclusively given to Bukka I. Such a theory ignores the fol¬ 
lowing facts, clearly established by a careful examination of the 
contemporary records: 

(1) Vijayanagara was functioning as the capital of the new 
kingdom from at least A.D. 1344* some ten years before the death 
of Harihara I; (2) Bukka I was associated with his brother in the 
administration of the kingdom as his co-regent at least from 
A.D. 1344; and (31 Vidyaranya was the adviser, in spiritual as well 
as temporal affairs* of the first three kings of Vijayanagara, namely, 
Haril^ra I, Bukka I and Harihara IT. It is highly improbable that 
Vidyaranya, Harihara It and Bukka, who were responsible for the 
foundation and the government of the kingdom of Vijayanagara, 
should have buQt the new capital without consulting one another. 
On the whole the following seems to be the most logical inference 
from facts known so far on reliable authority: 

The idea that a new city should be built around the Hemakuta 
hill had originated in the mind of Vidyaranya. He commanded his 
royal disciples, Harihara and Bukka, to give material shape to the 
idea. They obeyed his command. Harihara entrusted to his brother 
the task of constructing the city. Accepting the orders of his guru 
and his sovereign, Bukka erected the new city. The testimony of 
tradition and inscriptions is not only not contradictory but complex 
mentaiy. Vidyaranya supplied the idea; Harihara gave the neces- 
sa^ sanction; and Bukka carried it into execution. The city of 
Vidyanagara was thus buUt by all the three, Vidyaranya* Harihara 
and Buklm.^s 

1. abov? pp, 

lUr See appendix at the end of thi£ chapter. 

lb. The name i£ spelt as Karnpa^. 

l c. See above* p. 234. 

l d. Though notnlng is known of Bmllala TV, subsequent to his corotiatfQTi, from 
the epha'A^lo sources, the contemporary Deccan Moslbn historian, 'Isamt* 
refers to a BaM who living at Pattan on the iTpast at the time of 'All- 
ud-diti Hasan Gangu's invasion in AJ>. 1348- ‘BalaF mentiojicd in the couplet 
most have been identical -nith BalLlla IV^ as there was no other person 
bearing that name at that time. 

2 , 115 of isoi, sjj. vn. aoo. 
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N. VenkiiUirem&nayya, ^Muslim Uiitfiriaiis to Muhammad Shah Bahmoiu Ts 
Trar with VijayaTLaga^a^ ABOfif, XXVTU* 1-13. . , . ™_ 

For the date arid details of the campaign asamat Madura ci. pp, 

The Alampundi grant of ViiitpikM refers to his reopoqucst m 
Chola, and F^ya countries {ARE. 139®* Faxa, 53. EJ. IE. pp. ^4-30)* In 
the prologue to his two Sanskrit plays, the Ndmyurimiida™ and 
roghncimiT he calls himself the lord of Kanjala. Ukc^ and Pandya 

monarchy, and the planter of victory m Simhala {^oureet^ p. 3|J. 

S The VlraEal set up at Goa on Wednesday. 3® August. 13S0. by Mud^ Nay^a, 
a servant of Makpradh^a M^lappa Yo^ya. the governor of totve Ur. 
Mythic, 5cc. XIX, pp. 27-23) shows clearly that Goa must hav^ been con- 
qUert^ by Vijayanagara some time before that date. ^ i_ 

6- No other king of Vijayanagara is known to have conquered ^pta-Miakanas. 
lliis is corroborated by the evidence of Nuniz. who stales that AjarM ti-^- 
Hariham 11) "was always at war with the Moors; and he took Goa* and Chaul, 
and Dabulf, and CeiUao, and all th^ country of Charamamdell (SewaU 
Forporten Empire^ p. 301)^ , „ ^ 

7. Neflore District fnmriptioM, Copper plate. No. 1. 

7a. Chapter XM, E. 

Firishta, na^doubt. stales that Firuz Ehih"^a brotheCp Khan-i-KhanM. expeU^r 
after repealed battlea. Vijayanagara army froEa the dominions of ™ Suilw 
tBdggs. Ferishta. n, 391). This is. however, highly ^pro^ble; for m 
ihe first place, this fact is not mentioned by other Muslim historians: and 
secondly the lU-will that existed between the brothers since the amv^ of 
Gisu Daa^ and the Khan-i-Khan^'s desimis upon the throne must have 
prevented him from lending a helping hand to the Sultan. lu 

Gopinatha Rnw believes that Yljaya ruled for a penod of six mcntns 
XV* p. 14), end Venkoba Rap agrees with him ( ARE- 1^, 

4fi), Sewell assigns to him a very chort reign o£ a few monlnB 
p 214). Hayavadana Row is more liberal; he increases IM period^ of nis 
rule to two years;. What is more interesting still is^ttal he 
dance of a record of the reign of Devaraya IL ^ted S. 13^ 
to prove that Vijaya died in that year {MYS. Geiz. New Edition. Vbl. D. 
pt iii. p. 15®0)* The record in quKtion (EG» VlIL TL- 163) however has no 
bearing on the subject The donor of the grant r^is^ed therein ^ not 
Devaraya H but Viflhappa DannayaJea. one of hts offiwrs. who grants a 
village tn Brahmans for the atfolfimGnt to ^jvaloka of his mther. 

TA III (Eng, Tr.). p. 44. This is in agreement with Fnishtas account 
fBrtees n. 400)* Tabatak place* the invasion before Khalf Masan’s 
in Konkan and the Sultan"* expedition to Kherla to help Narsing Raya 
XlCVill 211) 

AiQcardiiiE to the (BK, Sy, Ahniad Shili tho 

CAoitsl oE ills kinfidom ttoHi to ifi tho loontH of 

the second year of his lei^ (June, 1423)"; but Firi^ia states that Sul^n 
Ahmad Shih laid the feimdatwns of his new capital wMe rcturnina tram 
his Kherla ajqscditioii in 330 AH, CAJD. 14^) 11, 411). to the Tm i- 

pSt-u!-Mutufc of Rafi-ud-dtn Shirazi, it is aid that Ahmad S^, who as¬ 
cended the throne in 830 AH, foimded to th* ^e year 1 m new capi- 
lal of MuhammEidabld.Bidar (JA, XXVHI, 21B>. As Shah s ^- 

ssdon took place to 823 AH (AD. 1422), he have shifted tos capital 

Gulbwfia to that year. The latest dote for the found^on of the new Bah- 
manl capital l£ fumlshod by Niiam-ud-din Ahmad. Though he agree* with 
Firishta that SuK^ Ahmad Shih buUt ^ wpM whUe 
Kherla expedition, he assigns its foundotion to AH (AJJ, 14SS-9) (T/i, 
jEna. Tr. Ill, Sl-53). The evidence U thus conflij^. Howler as the da^ 
fufflished by the BurMn-i-Mo'fl*fr are more reliable than t^ of Firishta, 
I sill inclined to accept AD. 1423 as the correct date for Ihe foundatioa of 
the new capital. 

SU. va, 202. 

Further Soiircea, I, p, 107. 

26-39 of 1937—3S« 

In the (Soufcei. 25), it is said that on the acce- 

ssion of young Malbkarjuna alter the death of his father Pratapadevornyu 
n the Dakshina Suratr^a and the Gajapati, both of whom were defeated 
on a former occasion by ibe latter, tame togethEr and invested ihe city of 
Now, the Gajapati who came with the Dakshu>a Sur&tnmn 
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Id iavest VUsyanagara wps KapiJeDdra. The defeat which he sustauied at 
the hands oi Devaraya 11 was LnHitled diiHn^ Mallappa tj^j^yar's estpeditidii 
^ AJ5. 1443^. Hie presence qf the Vijayanagara armies in the CrodavaH 
delta 15 indicat^ by an epigraph at Dr^sharomam dated AJ>- 1444, and as 
the record registers a gin for the merit of Majlappe U^iyar msde by a 
Vlra BaJanja merchant guild at the instance of Allay a Vema and hi* brother 
Virabhadra, it is certain that he came there to help them (5If. IV. 1375, 

Mss. 15-4-4, p. 164). 

17. 23 of 1905, 476 of 1931, Ifii of im; EC, HI. i, Srirang 167. all dated in AJJ. 
1416-47 refer themselv^ to the rei^ of Vijaya U. He is also mentioned in 
the inseriptions of the time of DevarSya H. In A-D. 1441 he was holding 
some position of responsibility in the Ko^^avii^uraj>'a <AEEr 420 of 1915). 
Earlier he was ruling in the Blyadurga-iajya from his capital Fenugon^a. 
According to a copper-plate grant dalM AT>. 1435. registering the gift of a 
village made by him to a Vaiahnava scholar rtamed Lakshnudbararya._ he 
was a younger brother of Devar^a H and was known also as I>evaraya, 
and his capital was the city of Ghana^aila (Fenugon^a). From the fact 
that the village grated was renamed ns Prnt^padev^^yapuram after him, 
it is certain that Vijaya H was also known as Fratlpadcvaraya (MAB, 1921, 
Para S2). It is interesting: to note that^ according to the ^risaOani plates of 
VirQpaksha H, his father, Pratlpadevaraya, who was also a younger bro¬ 
ther of ^varaya U, obta^ed mm his elder brother Le. Devaraya D, the 
Ghandrirajya (Sources, No. 26>- From this jt appears that Fratapadevaraya 
alias Vijaya^ and PratlLpadevariya, the father of Viiijpakstm, are identicaL 

18. Further Sources, II, No. 68. 

19. This was probably due to the fact that his great-grandfather Devatnya 1 had 
the title Praudba prefiTced to his name in some of his insenptions. 

39. Gee Ch. Xm, B, Orissa, note So, for a diiSerent view. 

20a. It I 5 genmalJy held that the Gajapati king KapOendra died in AJy. 14Er 
when his son PunishotUma ascended the throne (cf. Ch. XHT B>. Dr, Yen- 
kataramana^'ya, the author of thig Chapter^ who has discussed this ^estion 
at some length in PAfOC, VTII. 585-99, holds the view that Kapilendin ruled 
jointly with hia son Purushottama till AJ>. 1470 when he died. <Ed.}. 

21. See Further Sourcea, I, 189-196^ and JOR, VoL X. pp. 158 GL, for a discussion 
of the dale and detailed description of the incidents of the war. 

.22. See Further Smirces, 1, 204 note. 

23 ^ Scholars d|0br in their oplmon as to whether ECnsh^adevaraya conquered 
Cuttack or not For discussion of this probleni see Further Sources, I, 209- 
211^ and F. Mukherjee, Cajopati Kinpt, 93-95. (Bd.). 

24. A diG^erent account of this war is given in ibe TSnkh-i-Muhammnd Quii 
Quih Shah, which was written some time after the death ol the monarch in 
AJ>. 1811. This work is utterly unreliable, as it is contradicted by the ins^ 
criptions of Krishnadevaraya and other indubilable eontomporary r«ords. 
Some of the incidents mentioned in the rdi^Wi-i-Miihommad Qu!i Quth 
Shah might have been based on facia; but the chronology is false. The con¬ 
temporary evidemee of Nuniz has greater claim on our credence than the 
Later chronicle. 

25. Further Sources, I, 211-13. 

26. See Ch. XIU. B 

27. One school of Vljayanagaro historians, taking their stand on the statement 
of FLrbhta that Ba llala M built the city, Bijangar, called after his son 
Bejan Ray, near his northern frontior on the way of the armies of Delhi, 
contend m^k BalLiia III was the real founder oi Vijayanagara. But, Firiahto 
wrote his history in the beginning of the ITth century A_D. His account of 
Vijayanagara is not authentic and incorporates into it much of the gossip 
which be heard in the baiars of Bijipur. As he relates two stoHes totally 
oppe^ to each other about the origin of Vijayanagara, his evidence need 
not be taken into consideration In the present context. 

28. K A. N. SaalH and N. Venkularamanayya: Further ,3oiircea, i; SB. 
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INDEPENDENT STATES DURING 
THE SULTANATE OF DELHI 

A, RAJPUT STATES 

The reign of ‘Ala-^d-din Khaljt {1296-1316) forms an important 
epoch in the history of the Rajputs. Within his lifetime nearly all 
those Rajput kingdoms that had been established on the ruins of 
the Pratihara empire and had so long withstood the ravages of time 
were one after another annexed to the Sultanate. Thus, so far as 
the Rajputs were concerned, the medieval order might be said to 
have been brought to an end. In its extinction however it laid the 
foundation of the history of modem Rajputana. For, two import^t 
principalities were shortly founded in Mewar and Marwar, which, 
with their offshoots, continued till the present century. It is im¬ 
portant to note that both of these States were ruled by dynasties that 
traced their origin to an earlier period. 

I. MEWAR 

The history of the Guhilaputras till the capture of Chitor by 
‘Ala-ud-din Khalj! in A.D. 1303 has been referred to above.’ While 
the siege of Chitor was in progress the ruling prince Ratnasiihha, 
who belonged to the elder branch of the Guhila family, was dethron¬ 
ed and another member of a junior or Sisodiya branch of the same 
family was proclaimed as the ruler. The prince who thus secured 
the throne in a very perilous moment was Lakshmanasimha, who 
had no other alternative but to die fighting with the enemy in 
defence of Chitor along with seven of his sons. Only one son Ajaya- 
siihha was allowed to save himself by flight; but so precarious was 
his position that he had to hide himself in the Aravallis and main¬ 
tain a miserable existence. When he died (1314), his elder brother’s 
son, Hammir, succeeded to hb titles.''* 

This prince was the real founder of the modern State of Mewar. 
Unfortunately his real history is shrouded in a mass of romantic 
tales. According to tradition, his father Arisirhha married a low¬ 
born Rajput woman, who was blessed with extraordinary physical 
strength, and the issue was the hero, Hammir. That this story has 
no basis in fact is clear from the evidence of Muhanote Nensl, the 
seventeenth century chronicler, who maintains that Hammir’s 
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mother came from the royal Songira Chauhan family, as well as 
from the circumstance that a similar story is narrated in connection 
with another Bajput hero. Even the date of his accession is dlM- 
cult to determine from the existing records. But from several con¬ 
siderations it appears very Likely that it took place about A.D. 1314. 
It is admitted in aU available traditions that his uncle Ajayasiihha 
lived for some time after 1303^ and it is recorded by Firishta 
that among the Incidents of the year 1314 was a vigorous effort 
made by the Rajputs to get rid of the Muslims in Chitor. From what 
we know of Ajayasiihha, he could not have possibly made such an 
attempt in which probably are to be traced the hands of a more 
vigorous personality like that of Hammir. 

Hammir's initial attempt to oust the Muslims proved a failure 
but it was not wholly ineffective. Khiar KhSn, who had been in 
charge of Chitor since 1303, left the place for Delhi and ‘Ala-ud*dln 
sent hlaldev Chauhin in his stead. According to the Muslim re¬ 
cords, which are generally supported by the Kfiyot of Nensi, 
Maldev's administration in Mewar proved a success, so much so that 
on his death in 1321,® his son was allowed to succeed to his position. 
Nearly a year previously, the Khalj! dynasty had come to an end 
being replaced by the Tughluqs. 

Meanwhile Hammir did not remain idle. From the notices left 
in the inscriptions, it appears that he proceeded in the task of re¬ 
construction in a most statesmanlike way. The mountain strong¬ 
hold of Kelwarl in the Aravallis was his principal headquarters. 
His first attempts were directed towards consolidating bis autho¬ 
rity in the neighbourhood. In pursuance of this object he cap¬ 
tured the fort of Jilwarii® which occupied a position commanding 
the narrow mountain defile that connects Mewar with Marwar across 
the Aravallis. He could now launch his attacks in either directions 
at his will and harass the Muslims both in the Mewar and the 
Marwar regions. The next step was the occupation of the fort of 
Idar in Sirohi^ which strengthened his position still further. 

He was now in a position to undertake the crowning achieve¬ 
ment of his reign, the recovery of Chitor. Although the later in¬ 
scriptions make no direct mention of this Incident, there is no doubt 
that this reconquest of Chitor also must be attributed to him. For, 
all traditions unanimously ascribe it to Hammir. while in the 
Eklingail inscription of 1429, Hammir is said to have made certain 
gifts in favour of a temple in Chitor implying thereby the accuracy' 
of the traditional account. One may possibly find a clue to the 
silence of contemporary inscriptions in this respect from the facts 
connected with the incident itself, 
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According to GoL Tod, while M^dev was goveming Chitor on 
behalf of the Sultans of Delhi, Hammir began to plunder at random 
the districts under his charge^ so that M^dev considered it prudent 
to make an attempt to appease Hammir by offering him hb daughter 
in marriage. Tlie latter accepted the offer and Haimnir's wife help¬ 
ed him to win over Maldevb officers. Having thus prepared the 
way, it became easy for Hammir to take the city by a surprise 
attack. Here, as elsewhere, romance is mixed up with facts. 
Maldev^s administration being successful, there was no question of 
hiS attempt to appease Hammir by the prospect of matrimony. Again 
there is reason to believe that Hammir's marriage had taken place 
long brfore Maldev was placed in charge of Chitor; for, the issue 
of this marriage, Kshetrasimha, died a centenarian about 1405^ Al-^ 
though the details about the recapture of Chitor must be regarded 
as fanciful, the fact remains that it was due to treachery inside 
that the city was recovered, and not by any creditable deed of arms 
on Hammir^s part. 

The exact date of this incident cannot be ascertained. It seems 
possible however that it took place during that period of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq^s reign when the latter was involved in widespread 
rebellions in all parts of his empire, that is, after A.D, 1338. The 
story as narrated in the AtitwiIs further adds that after the loss of 
Chitor, Maldev's son went to Delhi and returned to the attack on 
Hammtr with a large Muslim army led by the Sultan “Mahmud 
Khaiji” personally. A most sanguinary battle took place at Singoii 
in which the Muslim army was defeated and the Sultin himself 
captured. He had to suffer imprisonment for three months in 
Chitor and was then released on his entering into a treaty with the 
Raria on humiliating terms, such as cession of a number of districts 
and payment of a large war indemnity. Dr. Ojha is inclined 
to accept this story as EUbstantially true, although, in his opinion, 
the name of the Sultan has been given inadvertently as Mahmud 
Khalji in place of Muhammad Tughluq. Apart from the fact that 
the Muslim records make no mention of such an encounter, the 
story must be regarded as inaccurate on other considerations as well. 
The name of Hammiris opponent, Mahmud Khalji, and the terms 
exacted from him are significant. Tt will be noticed later in con¬ 
nection with the reign of R^a Sahga (1509-1528), that the latter 
actually defeated and took Sultan Mahmud Khalji of Mllwa 
prisoner and released him on the latter signing an ignominious treaty 
the terms of which resemble closely those said to have been ex¬ 
torted by Hammir. It vs clear, therefore, that later chroniclers gave 
Hammir the credit of an achievement which really belongs to 
Saiiga.'^* 
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The uncertainty which clings to many of the activities of this 
hero of Mewir also follows him to bis death. There is no incon¬ 
testable evidence to fix the end of his life and reign. According to 
at least three different sources, he ruled for 64 years. as it has 
been assumed, he began his reign in 1314, his reign must have come 
to an end in 1378* Against this however there are two circum¬ 
stances. Firstly, there is a tradition in Mewar that Hammlr died in 
1364; and, secondly. Dr* Ojha claims to have noticed an inscription 
(which has not yet seen the light of the day) in which Hammlr^s 
son Ksbetrasiniha is said to have been ruling in 1366* Of these 
the first argument is decidedly unacceptable, as the same tradition 
Implies that Hammir's reign began in 1381 which is improhable. 
With regard to the second^ it may be said that until the inscription 
Itself is published, it would be unsafe to base any theory on its 
contents p The chronology of the period A,D. 1303 to 1420 in the 
history of the Kajput states is extremely difiicult to follow. The 
chronicles no doubt are rich in figures^ but these are definitely in¬ 
accurate inasmuch as they hardly tally with the evidence of contem¬ 
porary inscriptions. The only way out of this difiiculty is to follow 
the latter as well as all syncluonistic data whenever available. 
(See Appendix). 

On Hammir's death his son Kshetrasimha succeeded to the 
throne and ruled for more than a quarter of a century (c. 1378-1405). 
During his reign the work of reconstruction so well begun by hia 
father continued uninterrupted, thanks largely to the political situa¬ 
tion prevailing in North India in this period. The Sultanate of 
Delhi had been steadily losing its power since the death of FirQz 
Shah in 1388 and the provincial governors became practically inde¬ 
pendent. The situation was made worse by the invasion of Timur 
in 1398. Thereafter, in place of one strong government North 
India was split up into nearly half a dozen States, each quarrelling 
with its neighbour for authority. It was, therefore, easy for the 
rulers of Mewar to carry on a policy of advancement. 

One of the earlier incidents of Kshetrasimha's reign was a 
struggle with the Had^ of Btindi. The Hadas were a sub-seetioti 
of the Chauhan clan of Rajputs, the term Hada being adopted after 
a leader bearing that name but coming from the Sohgira section, 
of that clan. According to the Kh|^at of Muhanote Nensi, Ha# 
DevTsiiiiha gave his daughter in marriage to Arisimha (father of 
Hammlr) and received from the latter the help of a band of soldiers 
by whose help he captured Bundi from an aboriginal people called 
the Minas. It had been already settled that if the venture proved 
a success^ Devisirhha was to acknowledge allegiance to the throne 
of Mewar. This was done. But shortly after, MewSr itself fell 
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into ‘Ala-ud-dln's hands and it may be easily surmised that with 
their existence at stake the Mewir chiefs were hardly able to en-« 
force their authority on the Hades. After the recovery of Mew^ 
by Hammir (c. 1340) a clash between Hammir and the Hid^ sardara 
became mevitable, although for the time being, on account of 
Hammir's many preoccupations, it was avoided. With the accession 
of Kshetrasiiiiha, Mewir turned to enforce its former authority over 
Bundi. No less than three inscriptions clearly mention tha.t Kshetra- 
simha inflicted a defeat on the Hada sardars, destroyed their fort 
Mandaigadh and brought under his control the Kada lands. ^ 

Following close upon this Kshetrasimha came to be involved 
in a struggle with his neighbour Dilavar Khan Ghuri, ruler of Malwa, 
also known by the name of Ami Shah.® Although nominally sub¬ 
ject to Delhi, DjQavar was practically an independent ruler. The 
causes of this conflict are not mentioned, but we can surmise that 
in the steady growth of Mewar, Malwa must have discovered a 
potential enemy. A sanguinary battle took place near Chitor which 
implies that the Malwa ruler was probably the aggressor, Kshetra¬ 
simha however won a victory, thanks to the help given by his 
vassal, the Hadn chieftain Mahideva, as mentioned in the Menal in¬ 
scription of A.D. 138 

Mews's rise to prominence is indicated by the successful wars 
in the eastern and south-eastern frontiers as well as those in the 
south-west. It has been noted already that early in his reign. 
Hamralr had forced the ruler of Idar (Jaitrakarna) to acknowledge 
him as his overlord. On Jaitrakarna's death, his son, Ranamalla, 
succeeded in Idar but his restless activities brought him into coM- 
sions with Muzaffar Khan, the ruler of Gujarat. In this quarrel Rana- 
malla appears to have come out successful. Immediately after, 
however, Kshetrasimha undertook an expedition against Idar and 
captured Hanamalla. An inscription of A.D. 1460,® refers to this 
incident as follows: “Kshetrasimha threw into prison Ranamalla whoi 
had been a vassal of Guzerat but who had brought to an end the 
pride of the Saka ruler”, 

It was after this incident apparently that a second encounter 
between Dilavar Khan Ghuri alias Ami Shah and Kshetrasimha took 
place. The causes are not clear but it is possible that Kshetrasimha 
sought to take advantage of a quarrel then going on between Dila¬ 
var and his son (mentioned by Fimhta) and take hb revenge against 
the Malwa ruler for hb attack upon Mewar early in his rejgn. 
The results were now entirely in favour of Mewir, for, Kshetra¬ 
simha was able to make an end of his enemy once for all, as tt 
number of inscriptions definitely maintain,® 
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Not very long after^ KshetraaimJaa died (e. 140S). According^ 
to a notice in Ram Kumbha's commentary on Jayadeva's Gltagoumda 
he is said to have died a centenarianHe left behind seven legiti¬ 
mate sons besides a number of illegitimate ones, the most notable 
among these latter being Chacha and Mer4, 

The eldest of Kshetpasimha's sons, Lakshasimha or L^hAp suc^ 
ceeded to the throne of Mewar at a fairly advanced age and ruled 
only for about 15 years till c. 1420+ It will be shown later that 
simultaneously with the development of Mewar, another Rajput 
State had been founded by the Rathors in Marwar+ Their leader 
Chun^ (1390-1422), who was a contemporary of Lalth^ thought that 
an alliance with Mew^ would greatly help his advancement, and 
accordingly offered the hands ol his daughter Hamsab^ to Lakha s 
son and heir, also known by the name of Chund^^ The extant 
traditions maintain that the latter refused the offer but the old 
Rim proposed to marry the girl himself. The Bathor chieftain 
was unwilling to marry his daughter to the old rulerspecially as 
any issue bom of her person would have no right on the Mew^ 
throne. son Chunda now came forward and renounced bis 

rights in favour of any issue that might be bom of his father's mar¬ 
riage with Hajiisabai. The marriage took place and Haihsah^ s 
brother Hao^nialla came to reside in Mew^. It is very likely that 
this incident happened at the beginning of Lakha's reign; for, 
Ha^iamalla's seems to have been the guiding hands in all the acti¬ 
vities of Lakhi's reign of which we have any record. 

One of the most important events of this reign was the dis¬ 
covery of silver and lead mines in a village called Jawar in the 
Magra district of the State. This placed the kingdom on a strong 
economic foundation without which it would not have been possible 
for Mewlr to carry on the wars with the neighbouring States in 
the 15th and ISth centuries and at the ^me time rear up some of 
the most splendid monuments that the country can boast of. With¬ 
out, however, a wise economic policy the influx of bullion would 
have been a great hindrance to the development of the State, 
Fortunately, the guidance of the State was in capable hands. The 
Eklmgajl inscription of 1429 maintains that a better and more 
respectable system of weights and measures was introduced In place 
of the older ones."*^ As a conse^^uenee the kingdom attracted many 
foreign traders one of whom constructed that artiflcial lake near 
Udaipur which is known nowadays as the Pichhola lake. 

In those days help given to pilgrims was considered very meri¬ 
torious. Actuated by this idea the aged Lakha gave relief to the 
Hindu pilgrims that visited the sacred places of Gaya, Baiiaras 
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and Prayag (Allahabad). These places were then included within 
the territories of the Sultan of Jaunpur who impos^ t^^ 

on such pilgrims, causing great inconvemenoe to 
Eklingaji inscription of A.D, 1429 distinctly mentions that 
gave away money frequently and unhesitatingly to give rehef to 
the pilgrims for the taxe^ imposed by the Mttslim sovereign- 

When Lakha died (c. 1420), his son Mokal tby the Rathor 
oueen Hamsabai) succeeded’^ to the throne. The MewSr chconides 
^intain that Lakha’s eldest son Chunda, true to his renimciation, 
refused the throne and was one of the first to own his alle^ance 
to his younger brother, now sovereign of the kingdom. Chunda how^ 
ever continued to look after the affairs ® t, f 

was disliked by MokaVs mother who apprehended that Chunpa 
might take advantage of the position to put Mckal out of the v^y 
and ultimately occupy the throne itself. Chunda felt highly 
fied and determined to leave Mewir once for all. Having^ the^ 
fore instructed his uterine brother Raghavadeva to look after Motol s 
interests, Chundi retired to Malwa along with his other brother^ 
On chunda’s withdrawal, Hamsabai’s brother Ranamalla placed 
himself in charge of the affairs in Mewar, and, with the help of 
the Mewar army, secured possession over the throne of Marwar 
as well as the Muslim principality of Nagaur. During his ab^nce from 
Mewar it was however attacked by the Sultan of Gujarat who a - 
vanced as far as JUwara. Ra^ja Mokal went forward to meet the 
enemy but was killed by Chacha and Mera who accompanied him 
in this expedition. Mokal died in 1+33 and left seven sons, t e 
eldest of them being Kumbha. 


The sudden death of Mokal left the kingdom in a most difficult 
position both internally and externally. Within the State, one of 
the assassins of Mokal got himself proclaimed as the Raija and the 
newly acquired districts attempted to free themselves from the con¬ 
trol of Mewar. At the same time the Muslim rulers of Malwa and 
Gujarat also sought to take advantage of Mewar’s troubles. 

For once the alliance with the Rithors proved to be the safety 
of Mewar. When the news of Mokal's death reached his uncle 
Ranamalla in Mirwar, the latter at once came to Mewar with the 
Rathor army, expelled the usurper from Chitor and «ated his grand¬ 
nephew Kumbha on the throne. As a result of a series of campaigns 
the conspirators were all crushed. Those who survived took shelter 
in Malwa. A war with the latter, therefore, followed and the 
Sultan of Malwa. having suffered a defeat, was compelled to turn 
the refugees out of his kingdom. The latter then fied to Gujarat. 
Kanamalla followed them there and forced the Sultan to expel them 
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from that kingdom as well. Meanwhilep the Hadas of Bundi also 
had risen in insurrectioii but they were soon brought under controlj^ 

Thus the difficulties of the first 6ve years of Kumbha's reign 
were surmounted with the help of Ranamalla whose influence 
naturally ruled supreme in Mewar. But this produced further 
complications. According: to the Mew^ chrordeles, Ranati^alla's 
pretensions now knew no bounds. He behaved as if he were the 
and it was believed that he would eventually secure possession 
of the Mewar throne. The Marwar chronicles, however, maintain 
that the Siknliyas were aggrieved because all authority in the State 
was now vested in Rammalla. Considering that the constitution o£ 
the Bajput State was tribal in characterj an influence like that which 
was exercised by Ra^maHa m Mewar was bound to be regarded as 
revolutionary. This explains why bad blood was create between 
the Sisodiyas and the Rathors. The assassination of Kaghavadeva, 
younger brother of Chunks^ made that Lb-feeling stronger. The 
Mewar chronicles maintain that Righavadeva had raised a protest 
against Han^malla and was therrfore done to death. On the 
other hand, the Marwar chronicles say that Raghavadeva was respon¬ 
sible for insurrections in the country, and^ for the sake of law and 
order, he had to suffer the highest penalty that the law could give. 

The irritated Si^odiy^ formed a conspiracy under the leader¬ 
ship of Chunda, who had been in MaJwa for a long time pastp and on 
an appointed day, some of the conspirators feE upon Raimmalla in 
Chitor and put an end to his life (1438). 

The Annals of Mewar speaks most disparagingly of Rapamalla 
and very highly of Chun^a, The former is described as a mean con¬ 
spirator whose eyes were set on the throne of Mewar and who would 
certainly have got the same if the latter bad not stood in the way. 
But judged from his actions, it will be found that there was no de¬ 
finite evidence to substantiate the charge of meanness brought 
against him. Rather, he served the Me war darhdr loyally vrhen it 
was in the midst of its greatest dangers. Again Chunda has been 
held up as a vesry pattern of filial devotion and fraternal loyalty. 
Modern writers have even compared him with Bhlshma of the 
Mahabharata fame for his renunciation of rights to the throne in 
favour of a younger step-brother that w'as not yet bom. A careful 
examination of the events of his life will however dispel many of 
such ideas about him. It has been already noted that when his 
father Lakha married, he had already many sons, besides Chunda, 
by his former wife or wives. When Chundu renounced his rightSt 
these devolved upon the next brother* But in this case all the sons 
of Lakha by his previous wives were debarred and the succession 
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passed tc5 an issue by the youngest wife (Hamsabai) It t_ 

ha?e been a ease of disinheriting all of the former m favour of ™e 
by the latter* From this point of view, the credit that h^ long been 
efven to Chun^a loses much In weight. Again, Chun^la after leavmg 
Mewar took shelter in Rlalwa which was then the heredity ^cmy 
of Mewar* Besides, during the great troubles winch Jhe 

assassination of Mokal, Chmjda made no attempt to look 
interest of Mokal's son, Kumbha, who owed his crown to the much 

hated Ranamalla. 

The assassination of Ranamalla was an event of great significance 
in the history of Mewar and Marw^. For more “ 

a century the alliance between the Rathors and the Sisodiyas h^ 
been of great advantage to both the States, m this "<>* *<> 

an end and these two clans now entered into that feud which con 

tinued for m&ny centuries. 

In the course of the next seven years we find Mewar fi^d in 
a war with the Rathors on the western front and the Sultan of^^ 
on the south* The story of the latter struggle is given in the Muslim 
records, while some hints are thrown also by contemporaiy 
lions. Almost every year the Muslim army would ^netrate mto 
Mewar, and after plundering portions of the country return to 
Malwa. The result of the war. however, was a drawn one; for, the 
position of the two States continued as before and both the 
commemorated their victories by erecting memormls—the Sul^ 
of Malwa at Mandh and Rai?a Kumbha at Chitor. The latter is the 
famous Kirtistarobha or Jayastambha of Chitor budt ab^t A.D. 
1448 All this time the feud with the Rafhors continued, "ere t^ 
5 i^iyas seem to have been very successful at the outset, T^ 
whole of the Rathor land including the capital Mandor was occupied 
by the Sisodiyas, and garrisons were established at suitable 
to hold the country under control. Ranamalla*s son and heir Jodha 

coitipellcd to leave the countiy. 

The next eight years were comparatively peaceful. This inter¬ 
val was spent by Rana Kumbha in the construction of a number of 
buildings, temples and forts. In 1456, however, the war out 

again.^fi In that year a dispute arose in Nagor or Nagaur (which had 
apparently been reoccupied by the Muslims after Ranatmlla’s 
death) over the succession to that principality. One of the 
candidates solicited help from Ra^ Kumbha who promised the same 
on the condition that the former recognized allegiance to the latter, 
and as a token thereof the fortifications at NSgaur were dismantl^. 
The terms were accepted and Kumbha seated his proteg^ on the 
Nagaur principality. But no sooner bad his object been gained than 
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the latter refused to comply with the terms. Kumbha had, there- 
4ipot], to undertake a fresh catnpaign, but this time against hi<; former 
prot^g^. The latter now sought help from Sultan Qutb-ud-din of 
Oujarat and, having offered his daughter in marriage to the Sultan, 
.secured the services of a Gujarat army, Kumbha, however, inflicted 
a crushing defeat on the enemy and captured Nigaur. The incident 
is described in a contemporary inscription in the following language: 
“In complete disregard of the ruler of Gujarat Kumbha captured 
Nagor”. 

In the winter of 1455'56, Sult^ Qulb-ud-dih came out in the 
open and declared war against Mewar. The Gujarat army was 
•divided into two parts. While one section, led by the Sultan in per¬ 
son, crossed the Aravalli MUs and advanced as far as the fort of 
Kumbhalgarh, another section was despatched against Sirohi wliere 
a relation of the Hai^ was ruling. According to the Muslim records, 
the latter suffered a heavy defeat and the Sultan returned to Gujarat 
after entering into a truce with the Raija. The real situation was 
that on account of the failure of the Sirohi expedition, the Sultan’s 
communications with his kingdom were endangered and he was 
forced to enter into terms with the Bani. Thus the campaign was a 
failure. 

While engaged on the western frontier, the Ha^ had also been 
involved in a war in the south and the east. Sultan Mahmud Khaljl 
of Malwa now sought to take advantage of the difficulties of Mewar 
in order to satisfy his old grudge against that State, but without 
success. Early in 1456, however, an offensive alliance against the 
common enemy was planned by the Sultans of Malwa and Gujarat 
and a treaty to that effect was solemnly signed at Chimpaner. Its 
objects are thus described by the Muslim historians: “To direct their 
efforts against Rana Kumbha Mahmud should assail hint on 

one side and Qutb-ud-din on the other--they would utterly 

destroy him divide his country between them aU the 

towns lying contiguous to Gujarat were to be attached to the kingdom 
of Qutb-ud-din, while the districts of Mewir and Aheerwara should 
be retained by the Malwa forces.”^® 

The odds against Mewar seemed to be overwhelming, specially 
as the Hi or leader Jodha took the opportunity to join the Muslims 
against her. At the same time, within the State, a strong faction 
under Kumbha's younger brother Kshema was also in arms against 
the Rana. 

In accordance with the arrangement mentioned above, the 
Muslim armies took the field in the winter of 1456-57. Qut'b-ud- 
din occupied Sirohi, plundered the Kumbhalmer district and then 
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one authority, the tUM ™ drf« ^ and ^ Muriiut 

hut. according to ogsred money to QutW- 

writers however mention tha ^ , kinedom The position ot 

din who thereupon ^*■‘7'“Xi’^J^f^had be^» 

the may be understood from the fact utter had 

neously attached by the Ajmer without 

devaemted^rtampa^oiMew^andthen^tt^h 

‘rTed h^“'me”reilt of the hattle is thus described by Firlshtai 

attacked him. trie resiuit ^ necessity of retiring 

“The Malwa officers pursuaded th^ g _ j^tched^tate of the 

nn account ot their reduced "'-^.“Ve g^fwas induced to 

J^rurnTCnS-: 'AS Coi; Briggs says. -The drawn battle men- 

tioned must he deemed a defeat ^ 

‘™"'wo!^tce°' ?nt4"ief“™'t^M«lSt luU“5ata 

tolTthe ir Qhtb.ud-dm'a 

unfortunate that no detailed account of the above strug¬ 
gles LavaSle from Rajput point of view. ContemP^ 
fnscriptiDns and other records refer to them only 
.o rTnLed story can be made out of the same. Thus the Kum- 

■, bhalgarh inscription of 1460 merely says; 

armies of the Sultans of Malwa and Gujarat. In other 

■ words Kumbha claimed a complete victory over these two S s. 

By 1459, the most difficult period of K^^b^a’s life was ov«^ 
and the last ten years, in spite of the quarrel with his brothe 
Kshema, seem to have been more peaceful. 

Kumbha was one of the greatest rulers of medieval 
the records of his reign that Ue scattered in more 

' tions and many other sources have been fully workedout mt 
comprehensive and connected account, Kumbha will ^ 
occupy a place in no way inferior to the greatest of the ^"temporary 
BoveSens Hindu or Muslim. The most astonishing feature of his 
life was that though more than two-thirds of his reign were spen 
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in warf^, he could still find time to devote to the cultivation of 
arte and literature as well. The erroneous belief that the Rajput 
ruler was a mere fighting animal is sure to be dispelled by a clear 
appreciation of this aspect of his achievements. A contemporary 
manuscript called the Ekiingamdhdtmya credits him with proficiency 
in the Vedas, Smpfis, Mimamsa, Upanishads. Vyaarana. politics 
and hterature. This is fully supported by what is left of his own 
activitiM as a man of letters. He wrote a commentary on Jaya- 
deva H Gitagovinda and an explanation of the Chai^iiintafcam. For 
his knowledge of dramatic art and literature he has been described 
^ the new Bharata. He wrote four dramas in whch he is said to 
have made use of four provincial languages. He was also highly 

^ science of music 

^Ued SatgitaTaga, SaiigttamitnamsS. and SuraprabandiMt. Under 
ha patronage his architect Maridana wrote a number of works some 
ot which were on iconography, some on house-building and some on 
house decoration. The same Mandana’s brother, Natha, and his son 
^vinda also wrote a number of works on architecture. Consider¬ 
ing that most of his life was spent in warfare, if was but natural that 
he should take particular interest in strengthening the defences of 

to have built as many as 32 out of the 
_£^*£SS„tn_Mewar. He surrounded the citadel of Chitor with a 
number of lotions and built a cart-road with seven gates from the 
1^0 ^ ^ which the citadel ^tood;^ up to its summit. Ti^ 

145B w^^ laid the foundation of a new fort at Kumbhaigarh. 
sides the defensive works, he was res^nsible for the construction 
Of a numter of temples and weUs ^h arrangements for drawing 
water. Mention may be made of the Kirtistambha already referred 
to, and the temples of Kumbhasvami and Adivaraha. The temple of 
Ekliiigaji having been partially destroyed, Kumbha rebufit it with 
ad^tion of an annexe called Kumbha-maridaija. The example of 
the ruler was imitated by the people. The beautiful Jain temples 
at ^npur and Sirohi as well as the exquisite Sdngar Chauri temple 
at Chitor were also executed in Kumbha’s reign, but by private 
individuals. 


’ae end of Kumbha's life was very unfortunate. According to 
Wensi’s Khyat, which is supported by contemporary inscriptions 
Kumbha became insane at the close of his life. One day, as be was 
seated by the side of a tank in Kumbhaigarh. his eldest son, Udava. 
atUcked him with a dagger and put him to death. Impatience 
to occupy the throne seems to have been the only cause of this nefa¬ 
rious deed. 'The parricide was not, however, allowed to enjoy the 
throne for long. The Rajput nobility in the State turned against 
him, and although according to custom every nobleman had to attend 
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the dorbor on the accession oi a new ruler to the throne, they re¬ 
frained from showing this customary respect to their ruler. Udaya 
must have found himself without a strong support in the State 
sought to enlist in his favour the assistance of the neighbouring 
rulers by cessions of territories which made him still more odious to 
his people. The result was a conspiracy among the noblemen who 
proposed to depose him and place his younger brother Rayamalla on 
the throne. The latter, who had been placed in charge of the fort 
of Idar, came to Cbitor on the invitation of the noblemen, who, taiung 
advantage of a timely absence of Udaya from the capital, tooK it into 
possession &iid procl&inied Rayamalls ss th&ir iruler. Udaya took 
shelter in Kumbhalgarh. but assisted by the noblemen Rayamalla 
soon captured it, Udaya saving himself by flight.'® 

The reign of Rayamalla covers a period of 36 years and falls 
into two parts. The first part comprises the period 1473-1500 and 
is connected with the consolidation of the State. The second part, 
comprising the last nine years, is mainly occupied with civil 
dis^Tisions in the 

The brief reign of Udaya seems to have disorganized the whole 
State and naturally the first years of Eayamalla’s reign were spent 
in the of bringing order out of the chaos. The troubles came 
from three quarters. In the first place there was a civH war. It 
has been already noted that Kumbha had a younger brother, Kshema, 
who was a lifelong enemy of the former. Kumbha’s death and the 
troubles of Udaya’s reign gave Kshema an opportunity to roi^ him¬ 
self into action. But Rayamalla proved equal to the occasion. In 
a battle that took place at Dadimpur, Kshema was killed, and thus 
the trouble from that quarter was, for the time being, surmounted.®® 
Secondly, there was a renewal of the conflict with Milwa. The 
contemporary Sultan of Malwa, Ghiyis-ud-din Khalii (1469-1500) 
had inherited the quarrel with Mewar from his father, Mahmud 
Khalji. He now bestirred himself, specially as Mewar seemed on 
the verge of dissolution, and advanced as far as Chitor, where a most 
sanguinary battle took place. The Sultan was however defeated and 
Mew^ saved. In this battle a hero, Gaura by name, displayed 
unique valour and killed a number of the enemy with his own hand. 
As a tribute to his memory, one of the bastions on the Chitor fort 
was named after him and four statues of the hero were set up 
at four prominent places on the same,®' The third difficulty 
came from the aboriginal tribes some of whom look the oppor¬ 
tunity to rise into insurrection. But, as the contemporary 
inscription says, Rayamalla successfully carried his soldiers into 
their mountain strongholds and forced them to submit.®® 
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For a second time the Sultin of Malwa returned to the attack 
of Mewar. The Muslim army led hy a general called Zafar Khan 
advanced as far as Mandalgarh where Rayamalla met and defeated 
him. The above inscription says: “Rayamalla crushed the army 
of Zafar Khan near Mandalgarh and lowered the head of the Saka 
King Ghiyas, which had been raised in arrogance.'’ This was follow¬ 
ed by an invasion of Milwa, The Rajput army occupied the district 
of Kherwara and levied contributions from some parts of that 
kingdom. 

Hardly had peace and order been re-estahlished in Mewar by 
these successes than it became the scene of a (juarrel among the sons 
of Rayamalla. According to Col. Tod, Rayamalla had several sons 
of whom the first three, in order of seniority, were Sahga, Prithviraja 
and Jayamalla. Though heir apparent, Sahga declared that he 
would forego his birth-right and abide by the verdict of the Chdmni 
who lived in Kahri Magra. Accordingly, the brothers went Uiere, 
accompanied by their paternal uncle Surajmalla. The Chdrani 
declared that the kingdom would belong to Sahga with a portion to 
SurajmaUa. No sooner was this said than Prithviraja and Jaya¬ 
malla attacked Sanga and Surajmalla. Although severely wounded, 
the latter were able to save themselves by Right. A critical exami¬ 
nation of independent evidence reveals some interesting facts. 
Firstly, from the testunony of Nensi's Khi^at as well as contemporary 
inscription it appears that I^ithvirija was the eldest of Riyamalla’s 
sons and therefore heir apparent to the Mewar throne. Secondly, 
Sihga’s collaborator, Surajmalla, was the son of Kshema who had 
fought against, and died at the hands of, Rayamalla early in the reign. 
If the story of the civil war, which undoubtedly took place, is 
examined in the light of the above facts, it will be found that the 
struggle which Sahga made against I^thvirija in alliance with an 
enemy of his father was nothing but an act of high treason. It was 
all the more serious as there is evidence to show that very likely 
the rebels took the help of Nasir-ud-din Khalji of Malwa, and invited 
him to undertake a simultaneous invasion of Mewar. It was for¬ 
tunate for the State that it had the services of a strong man like 
Prince Prithviraja at its disposal. The enemies were defeated and 
Saii^ was forced to leave the State 

It looked as if the gravest danger to the State was over. Un¬ 
fortunately however one bereavement after another clouded the last 
years of Rayamalla's reign. First of aU, Prince Prithviraja, who 
carried on the burden of administration in this period, met with an 
untimely death. He had an altercation with his brother-in-law, 
the ruler of Sirohi, who, stung by an insult, poisoned Prithviraja. 
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The next brother, Jayamalla, now became the heir apparent. But 
he quarrelled with Rai Surthan of Badnor and died at the hands of 
One of the latter’s relatives. The death of two sons one after another 
came as a severe shock to the aged Rana who turned jnsane. The 
third of Rayamalla’s sons, Jayasuhha by name, now received instal¬ 
lation as the heir apparent. But according to the Kfiyat of Nensi 
he was found incompetent and the noblemen were unwilling to have 
him as their ruler. They sent for Sahga, and having deposed Jaya- 
siihha, gave him the crown, HayamaUa dying in the meanwhile. 

The new ruler Sanga was born in 1482. He was thus 27 when 
he ascended the throne in 1509, and he died at the age of 46 in 1528, 
after a reign of 19 years. Not only was Mewar now the most power¬ 
ful of the principalities in Northern India, it was even possible for 
its ruler to make an attempt on the imperial throne of Delhi. 
Several causes account for this unique position attained by Mew^. 
In the first place, since the accession of Hammir, the kingdom had 
the good fortune to produce a succession of intelligent and strong 
rulers. It was also fortunate that on account of the timely dis¬ 
covery of valuable mines within the kingdom, the rulers did not lack 
the economic resources which are indispensable for all progress. In 
addition to this we have to remember that since the last quarter of 
the 14th century the central authority in Delhi had been gradually 
losing its position, and its power had been usurped by half a dozen 
provincial governments, none of which was strong enough to keep 
the rulers of Mewar under control. Above all, there was the per¬ 
sonality of the new Hana. 

Thai Sahga was ambitious is clear from the fact that even in 
his father’s reign he made a bid for the throne against his elder 
brothers. But he had also the cleverness to use all opportunities 
that lay in his way to realize his ambition. 

His reign of 19 years falls into two parts. The first 15 years 
were taken up with the consolidation of MewSr’s position. This 
was done by a number of successful wars against his neighbours. 
Shortly after his accession, Sultan Nasir-ud-din of Malwa died and 
a struggle for the throne took place among his sons. After a while 
one of them, Mahmud Khaljl by name, secured the throne, mainly 
with the assistance of a Rajput chieftain, Medini Rai, Naturally 
Med ini Rai’s influence now ruled supreme in the State to the great 
dislike of the Muslim noblemen and of Mahmud Khaljl. Ultimately 
Mahmud fled to Gujarat and appealed to Sultan Muzaflar of Gviiarat 
who, thereupon, came and invested Mandu, the capital of Malwa. 
then occupied by Medini Rai’s son. Medini Rai himself turned for 
assistance to the Raria of Mewar and “represented that in Hindusthan 
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there was no man better than him and that if he did not assist his 
own race who else was to do soT^' The Rana consented to advance 
as far as Sarangpur, but said that afterwards he would act as 
circumstances would require. 

Accordingly, Sanga advanced to Sarangpur, Thereupon the 
Sultu of Gujarat, having sent a detachment of his army to intercepiE 
the pressed on the siege of M^du which ultimately fell into 

his hands in 151S, Finding that there was now no necessity for 
further advance, Sahga retraced his steps to his own kingdom, 
accompanied by Medini RM who entered the Ra^'s service* Mean- 
while^ after the occupation of Mandu and the fall of Medini Rai'a 
party in MMwa, Mahmud Khaljfs hopes revived, speciaUy as the 
Sult^ of Gujarat left a part of Ms army in Malwa to help him in 
case of difficulty* The idea of teaching the Rajputs a lesson now got 
the better in Mahmud^'s mind and he attacked the district of Gagraun 
in 1519, But his expectations were completely belied. The Muslim 
historians themselves maintain that as many as 39 officers in the 
Muslim amy were killed and the Sultan himself fell a prisoner into 
Sahga’s hands. He was then taken to Chitor where he had to stay 
for six months.®^ At the end of this period, he was allowed to return 
to his own kingdom after he had signed a treaty on the following 
terms:—(1) payment of a large war indemnity, (2) surrender of a 
gold cap and a belt which were considered as heirlooms by the 
Malwa ruling family, (3) despatch of a son of Mahmud Khalji to the 
Mewar darhdr as a pledge of the future good relation of the Malwa 
Sult^ to the latter. In lieu of these terms Mahmud Khalj! was 
left in the possession of those parts of Malwa which belonged to him 
before the outbreak of the present war. 

While S^ga^s relations with Malwa were thus being brought 
to a conclusion in every way satisfactory to the Hai^a, those with 
Gujarat were also receiving Ms attention. Since the accession of 
S5nga, the two States were being gradually involved in a quarrel 
over the problem of succession on the throne of Sirohi and the 
troubles in Milwa. The relations with Malwa have just been 
described. In Sirohi two cousins claimed the throne and while one 
cf them appealed to the Sultan of Guiarat for help, the other 
rnarried a daughter of Stfigl and naturaUy received Ms assistance* 

Thus indirectly, Mewir and Gujarit were being drawn info a 
position which was sure to lead to an open struggle; it was pre¬ 
cipitated by an insulting conduct on the part of an officer of Sultin 
Mu“aflfar of Gujarat. All Muslim historians maintain that in !520, 
a Muslim oflficer in Idar, Incensed at the remarks of a wandering 
minstrel who had asked him to heware of Sangi, caused a street 
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dog to be Tia]:i]ed ‘Hana S^gi' and kept it chained at the gates of 
Idar city. When the inforniation reached the R^, he immediately 
attacked Idar and plundered the country-side. He then with¬ 
drew into Me war, proposing to undertake a large expedition as 
soon as possible. On this occasion he attacked Idar with his whole 
force and compelled the Muslim officer to take shelter in, Ahmad- 
nagar. The Hana followed him there, and in a battle that took place 
near the gates of that city, the Muslim army was again defeated and 
Ahmadnagar fell into Saga's hands. 

These events led to a war between the kingdoms of Mewar and 
Gujarat. Sultan Muzaffar at first proposed to undertake personally 
an expedition against Mewar, and prepared a large army for the 
purpose in December, 1520. After some consideration, l^owever, he 
changed his mind and sent the expedition in charge of an officer 
called Malik Ayaz who was to be helped by two other officers. In 
the spring of 1521, the army was set in motion and after plundering 
DungSrpur and Banswara laid siege to Mandasor which lay at the 
southern frontier of Mewar. Meanwhile, S^ga also had advanced 
to its relief and encamped with his army about 12 fcos from the in¬ 
vested place. By this time Mahmud KhaljT of Malwa had also joined 
the Gujarat army in the hope of satisfying his vengeance against 
Mewar, 

As far as we can judge from the Muslim accounts of the R^a's 
activities, it appears that he had three objects in view, namely, to 
strengthen himself by collecting reinforcements, to win over as 
many of the enemy as possible, and to take full advantage of the 
ill-feeling that prevailed among the Muslim officers. It was an open 
secret that the officers who had been sent to co-operate with Malik 
Ayaz were not in a mood to do so, as they looked upon the Malik’s 
appointment as commander-in-chief as an act of supersession of their 
just claims. But time was an essential factor for the achievement 
of Sahga’s threefold objects. Hence he began negotiations v.dth 
Malik Ayaz who directed the Ha fput agents to his sovereign, IMuzaf- 
far. The real motive of the Rai^ may be gathered from the remarks 
made by Firishta:—“connected with the overtures there were cer¬ 
tain conditions which were extravaganf’.^e During the interval, 
Sahg5 collected a large army and won over Mahmud Klialjl by pro¬ 
mising to release the latter’s son kept as a hostage in Mewar since 
ISIS.®"^ Meanwhile, the ill-feelings between the Muslim officers of 
Gujarat increased with the prosrress of time, so much so that when 
the negotiations fell through, they began to quarrel among them¬ 
selves as to which one of them should lead the first attack on Manda- 
sof. The bitterness among the Muslim officers reached such serious 
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proportions that Malik Ayiz retired with his contingent from the 
campaign, which thu& ended in failure. 

Naturally^ Sultan Musaffar felt deeply offended ^ and he planned 
another campaign against Mew^ to be led by himself.Accx>rd- 
ing to the Muslim authorities^®^ when the news reached SAhga^ be 
was so greatly unnerved that he despatched a member of his own 
family with valuable presents to appease the Sultin and concluded 
a treaty with him accepting all his terms. Unfortunately, the terms 
are not mentioned, and the general statement Is hardly credible in 
view of the antecedents of Sanga,®^* 

The fact seems to be that the Ba™ was desirous of coming to an 
understanding with the Sultin, for about this time he came to be 
involved in a quarrel with the Sultan of Delhi which needed hb 
freedom from entanglements elsewhere. In 1517 the throne of 
Delhi had passed to Ibr^im who was^ however, faced by a 
rebellion led by his younger brother with the help of a number of 
noblemen in the kingdom. After two or three years of warfare the 
rebellion was crushed and the noblemen brought under control. It 
seems that SSiiga took advantage of this situation to enhance his own 
position at the cost of the Sultanate. But as soon as Ibrahim's liands 
were fre^^ he undertook an expedition against the Rina who how¬ 
ever defeats the former in a battle near Dholpur. This failure, 
however^ prompted the Sultan to undertake another expedition on 
a large scale.^^ Three of the best officers of Delhi were put in charge 
of a huge army which penetrated into Mewar^ and Silnga came forward 
to meet it. WMle the Delhi army was within the RanS's territory, 
Sultan Ibrahim, intending to punish one of the officers, Husain Khan, 
for the part he had taken in the late rebellion, sent a secret order 
to the chief commander, Mian Makan. to take the former into 
custody and despatch him to Delhi. Husain Khan suspected foul 
play and leaving the Muslim camp joined Rana Safiga along with his 
own adherents. Shortly after, the Rajput army attacked the enemy 
which was decisively beaten. Husain Khan remaining neutrah Many 
Muslim officers were killed and Mian Makan was compelled to take 
to his heels, closely pursued by the Rana^s men who drove him back 
as far as Bayana. According to one Muslim authority, this so 
alarmed Sul tin Ibrahim that he advanced from Agra to the place 
h order to encourage his people. Immediately after the victory 
Husain Khan fell treacherously on a section of the Rajput army, and 
having captured a few elephants and horses made good his escape. 
These trophies he presented to the Sultan who took him back into 
favour. 

Saga's success against Ibrahim Lodi was the crowning achieve¬ 
ment of his career. It was the culmination of a series of successes 
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against his neighbours, as a consequence of which the boundaries of 
Mewir were considerably extended, On the north they were pushed 
up as far as the Bayina river. In the east, Raisen, Kalpi and 
Chanderi were included within her territories. In the south, 
Dung^ur and Banswara were held by a vassal, and her frontiers 
ran far into the heart of Malwa. To the south-west, Sirohi was 
ruled by the Rasa's son-in-law. Even the chiefs of Allhwar and 
Ambar, according to Tod, acknowledged his allegiance. But the 
significance of his successes was more than the mere annexations of 
lands, large as they were, would indicate. In getting the better of 
his rivals, Raua Sahga had secured for himself the leading position in 
Northern India, and, in indicting a crushing defeat upon the occupant 
of the imperial throne at Delhi, he advanced a claim upon that throne 
itself. It marks the beginning of Mewar’s imperial ambition. 
During the years that followed (1523-28), Sanga sought to materialute 
this ambition both by diplomatic means and military efforts. 

It was probably after his success against Sultan Ibrahim that 
Sahga proposed to Babur a simultaneous expedition against Ibrahim 
Lodi.3' Babur was to move against Agra from Kabul and Sahga 
from his own kingdom. Apparently Sanga was determined to 
bring about the annihilation of the Sultan and, to ensure it, invited 
Mughul help. But it is clear from Saga’s later conduct that it was 
not his intention to admit Babur as a co-sharer in the assets of the 
Sultanate, which he hoped to secure for himself. 

Babur tells us that, in accordance with this arangement, he 
left Kabul, conquered the Punjab and obtained a decisive victoiy 
over Ibrahim Lodi at Knipat (April, 1526). Yet Sihga showed no 
signs of accomplishing his part of the engagement, SihgS’s inacti¬ 
vity, which was the subject of complaint by Babur, was partly ex¬ 
plained by the fact that he was at the time involved in fresh troubles 
in Gujarat. But it was perhaps also due to other considerations if 
we may judge from his later conduct. He might have either thought 
that like previous Mongol invaders, Babur would leave the 
country after he had collected sufficient booty; or. that the Mgghuls 
and the Lodis would fritter away their strength in a long struggle, 
making it easier for himself to establish influence over Delhi. It 
will be seen later that all such hopes, if there were any, were ulti¬ 
mately frustrated. 

In Gujarat, the Sultan. Mustaffar, lay on his death-bed and there 
was a scramble for succession among his sons. One of them, Baha¬ 
dur, unable to achieve bis object, left Gujarat, came to Me war and 
then went to Delhi Meanwhile, Muzaffar died and his eldest son 
Sikandar Khan secured the throne. But more insurrections followed 
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tiU at last S^ndar was killed in 1526 and a younger brother pro- 
■claimed Sult^ by a party of noblemen led by 'Imad-ul-Mulk. His 
supreme influence in the kingdom disgusted another party which in¬ 
vited ^Bahadur and offered h i m help to secure the crown. ‘Imid-ul- 
^ulk’s position was extremely precarious and he began to seek for 
out^de help. Accordingly, he sent one agent to Rina Sanga pro- 
mi^g him a large sum of money in lieu of his assistance. Another 
emissary, despatched by him to Babur requesting him to send a 
force down the Sindhu3= to help him, reached the Mughul Emperor 
^fter the battle of Panipat.^s An interesting light on Sanga's policy 
is thrown by Firishta, who mentions that “the communication (sent 
by Imad-ul-Mulk to Babur) never reached its destiny having been 
intercepted by the ruler of Dungarpur”, who, it will be remembered, 
was a vassal of the Rana, Apparently, Sanga had by this time found 
that Babur meant to stay in India and was thus to prove a great 
hindrance to his imperial scheme. It was therefore necessary that 
Babur must be crushed before he could strengthen his position still 
further with the help of allies in the country. Sanga's policy was 
settled. He helped the exiled Gujarat prince Bahadur to secure the 
throne of Gujarat. By this stroke of policy an alliance between 
Gujarat and Babur was prevented and its place taken by another 
set up between Mewar and Gujarat which continued to be the most 
deciding factor in the polities of western India for the next five 
y^rs 0526-31). At the same time preparations for the encounter 
with Babur were sped up so that hardly six months had passed since 
the battle of Panipat when alarming news reached Babur of Sanga's 
activities against him. 

The Rajput army was in fact marching rapidly in the direction 
of Agra, On the way a detachment was left to press the siege of 
Kandahat where a partisan of Babur held out, but the main army 
crossed the river Bangangl and took the road to Agra. Babur also 
had been busy collecting his army, and by the end of February 1527 
reached Fathpur Sikri. Hear this place skirmishes between the ad¬ 
vanced parties of both sides often took place, and, on one occasion 
a party of 1500 of Babur's men was destroyed by the Rani's soldiers. 
On the 16th of March, the Rajput army attacked the entrenched posi¬ 
tion of Babur near the village of Khanua. This proved to be the 
most fateful battle of the 16th century in which the Rajput army 
suffered a complete defeat at Babur's hands. According to Babur 
himself, the Rajput army numbered about 2 lakhs of soldiers "calcu¬ 
lated according to Hindu fashion", while he had with him not more 
than 35,606 men. Smith thinks that Sanga had 60,600 horse and 
500 elephants. The defeat of the incomparably larger Hindu army 
by the smaller Muslim one has given rise to speculations ever since. 
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Some attribute the Hindu defeat to the weakness of the Hinda 
soldier as compared with the Mughul- Some again explain it by a 
treachery in the Hindu ranks^ and Col. Tod refers to a tradition that 
SUhadi, an important Eijput general, stood aloof with his men while 
the battle was in progress. Neither of these views, however, appears 
to be correct. Babur himself admits that the Rajput was no mean 
adversary; while the treachery of Silhadi was only an invention of 
much later time. Actually, we find that Silhadi continued to help 
Mewar loyally long after the battle and was one of the trustiest 
officers of Sahga's son and successor, Ratnasiriiha. 

The real causes of the Rajput failure may be gathered from the 
following circumstances. Firstly, there was consolidation and com-^ 
pactnesa in the Muslim army while there was lack of both in the- 
Rajput army* Babur had with him only 15,OQO soldiers, but they 
were all of one mind and determined to follow Babur to any ex- 
tremities. He did not allow the half-hearted Indian allies to stay 
with him but sent them in different places on one pretext or another. 
On the other hand, Sahga^s army was huge in shape but wanting in 
solidarity. Babur says that the Rana had “collected a rahblfr-rout 
of whom some wore the sacred thread on them (i,e. were Hindus),, 
some had in their skirt the throne of apostasy (i,e. were Muslim)'L 
Besides, “the Rajas and Rais of high degree who obeyed the Rana 
in this battle as well as the governors and commanders who werie- 
amongst his followers in this conflict had not obeyed him in any 
earlier fight or out of regard to their own dignity been friendly with 
him“. Clearly, therefore, Sihga' sarmy was made up of two sections — 
Hindu and Muslim. The Hindu leader looked forward to the esta^ 
blishment of his own power in Delhi, the Muslims to the re-esfablish- 
ment of the Afghan empire. Moreover, within the Hindu section, 
excepting the Sisodiyas, the other clans were, much against their 
clan interests, compelled for the time being to follow SangS's leader¬ 
ship* Their hearts were not in the task, and in fact when the battle 
Tvas over, each of the different Rajput clans departed for its own 
home, as if tb^ had been happily rid of a powerful overlord* Sanga 
failed to awaken a feeling of national unity in the minds of the 
huge host he led. It was his own personality that formed the only 
slender bond of union. Unfortunately, however, in the course of the 
battle he was wounded and had to be carried off the field, and with 
his departure vanished all hopes of success. 

Another no less important cause of SSngi's failure was to be found 
in the tactics used by him in the battlefield. His object was to over¬ 
whelm the enemy by the sheer weight of numbers and with his 
elephants. As Babur says: “The Hindus moved forward relying 
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on the mountain-like demon-shaped elephants”. But Babur had 
taken sufficient precautions against such tactics. He had caused 
trenches to be dug around his position, to strengthen which sttil 
strong carts had been placed in front of his line and chained 
with one another. Behind these defences he placed matchiockmen 
ready to ply the enemy with showers of bullets when they drew 
near. When, therefore, Sanga’s elephants came forward they were 
smitten by fire-arms and, while retreating, trampled upon the Hindus 
themselves. Into the gaps thus formed, Babur sent his mobile forces 
to convert the defeat into a rout. The battle of Khanua was the 
turning point in the history of India, It put an end to the dream 
of re-establishing a Hindu empire in Delhi and removed the chief 
obstacle to the foundation of the Mughul Empire in India. 

After the battle Babur advanced and took possession of BaySna, 
His plan of continuing the campaign against Sah^ had to be aban¬ 
doned for the time being on account of the heat of the approaching 
summer. But as soon as the cUmatic condition was favourable, at 
the end of the year. Babur again set out in his campaign. His idea 
was to conquer the outlying possessions of Mewar such as Chanderi. 
Raisen, BhHsa and Sarangpur, and then march against Chitor. Chan¬ 
deri was accordingly captured about the beginning of 1528, hut be¬ 
fore the expedition could be further pursued, Babur found it neces¬ 
sary to postpone it. There was a rebellion in Bihar among the Af¬ 
ghan noblemen which had to be crushed before it assiimed serious 
proportion. 

Meanwhile, Sanga had not given up everything for lost. From 
contemporary Rajasthani songs as well as Muslim records, It ap¬ 
pears that he was preparing for another contest with Babur. Abu-'J- 
Fazl tells us that the Hana even invested the fort of Irij where he 
was opposed by a Muslim general. Failing to take the fort, Sahga 
retreated to his own kingdom to die at the comparatively early age 
of forty-six. 


n. MARWAR 

The period which witnessed the gradual advancement of the 
Siiodiya State of Mewar also saw the establishment of the Rathor 
States of Mar war and Bikaner which, until recently, occupied o pro¬ 
minent position in Rajputana, The modern Rathors claim descent 
from the Gahadavalas of Kanauj and Raiput traditions almost uni¬ 
versally support this claim. But as Dr. Hoernle^® pointed out long 
sgo. this claim rests upon no strong foundation; rather, evidence 
indicates that there was no connection between the two. Firstly, 
the Rathors cal! themselves only by that name and never as Gahada- 
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vHas, while in the inscriptions of the latter family the only name 
used is Gihadav^a. Secondly, the of these two families are 

different. And^ lastly^ the ]^thors intermarry with the Gaha^^ 
No satisfactory answer to these arguments has been so far 
put forward, yet the tradition of a connection between the Rathors 
and the Gahadavala kingdom has been so strong that recently Ojha, 
while accepting practically the force of Dr. Hoemle's contentions, 
has escpressed the opinion that the Eathors must have been the des¬ 
cendants of the Hashtrakutas of Badiun,^^* 

The clue to the solution of the problem is to be found in the 
inscription of Slha,®® founder of the ^thor family of Man^^ar, dated 
A.D. 1273, where Siha is described as a Eathada. This inscription 
was discovered in a place called Bi|hu in Marwlr. Very close to 
this place lies SLrohi where a pillar was erected m. A.D, 1241^'^ by 
a person who calls himself Rathauda^ and a piece of land granted in 
12173 s tjy another person who describes hhnself as Rathauda of 
Hathiumdi- That the two last-named persons belonged to the same 
family is iadicated by the similarity of the two surnames, Rathauda 
and Rathaudo, as well as the fact that these two persons lived in 
the same locality. It is further to be noted that this family was 
known as Rafhau^a or Rathauda family-of Hathitniidi or Hastikundl^ 
a place which lay in the Bfjapur district of Jodhpur and very conti¬ 
guous to Sirohi. At Hastiku^i again three Inscriptions of a 
Rashtrakiita family were discovered containing dates a little over 
two hundred years earlierp shoving that it ruled over that region 
during c. A,D, 915-c. 1000.^^ This family is known to Mstorians as 
the Rashtrakutas of Hastikundi- Clearly enough, two descendants of 
this family set up the inscription of A.D. 1217 and A.D. 1241 respec¬ 
tively. The resemblance of the family surname Rafhada with the 
designations Kathauda and Hathauda; the proidmity of the places 
where the persons with these designations lived; and the nearness 
of time of the three prove that the three iemis Rathada, Rathaud^ 
and Rathauda are only different forms of the same name. And since 
the two latter are decidedly descendants of the tenth century Rash- 
trakutaSp the former must also be regarded as such. 

As in the case of all noted founders of dynasties, a mass of tra¬ 
ditions have gathered round the name Siha. and it is Impossible lo 
reconcile these traditions with one another. The only reliable in¬ 
formation is furnished by the Bithu inscription mentioned abtivop 
which says—"On Monday, the twelfth day of the dark fortnight in 
Kartika 1330 V. S,, Hathadl Siha, son of SrT Seta Ktimara, died. 
May the bliss of Indra^s heaven be for Salahki PSrvati”. Salanki 
Parvati became a Sat! on her husband Siha's death in A.D. 1273. 
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The fact that even after his death the only description of Siha was the 
family sur^e Eathad^. with no Mah^ja or Raja added thereto, 
clearly indicates that in his life Siha had not been able to seciue for 
himself an independent position. Hence aH traditions about his 
conquests must be regarded as unreliable. 

Siha’s son was Asthan and the latter's son Dhuhada.*® An 
inscription of this last-named prince has been discovered at Tirsing- 
harin in the Pachbhadra district of the Jodhpur State. It is a memo¬ 
rial stone which shows that Dhuhada died in A*D. 1309 in the above- 
mentioned place. It is to he noted that while his grandfather died 
at Bithu, Dhuhada himself died in the Pachbhadra district which is 
very close to Kher, near the southward bend of the Luni, Now, 
tradition maintains that Dhuhada’s father Asthan took advantage 
of a quarrel between the Gohil chief of Kher and his Brahman 
minister, and with the help of the latter expelled the former and 
made hhmelf master of the place. It seems likely therefore that it 
was Siha’s son Asthan who established the family in this new site. 

The history of the Raihor family in the fourteenth century is 
involved in obscurity. The Khiiafs^ ' supply us with lists of princes 
who flourished in the family together with their dates and accounts of 
their activities. Thus, we are told that after Dhuhada. Rayaj^, 
Kanhapala. Jalansl. Chhado. 'Fido. Salkha and Mallinatha. each 
the son of the preceding one, occupied the Rathor gadi. But, it is 
impossible to make out a connected history of this period for several 
reasons. Firstly, the traditions cannot be reconciled with each other. 
Secondly, the dates given are demonstrably inaccurate. And, 
lastly, according to the above order of succession, seven or eight 
generations of princes ruled for only SO or 90 years, which is some¬ 
what unusual. Hence, Ojha rejects the genealogy of the Khyats as 
inacci^te, and holds that possibly, rulers who are stated to have 
stood in the relation of father and son actually belonged to the same 
generation. 

Leaving aside details, the general features in the development 
of the Rathor principality are not, however, difflcult to follow. The 
Rathor family, after it had been established in Kher, was guided by 
a natural impulse towards expansion. This involved it in a struggle 
with its neighbours, among whom were the Muslims and the Bhattis. 
By the first decade of the fourteenth century, the greatest of the 
Delhi Sultans. 'Ala-ud-din Khalji <1296-1316) had conquered the 
whole of the eastern part of modern JMarwar and Gujarat. It was 
about this time that the Rathors secured possession of Kher, but 
this petty State found itself encircled on three sides by the mighty 
Muslim power. A struggle for its very existence was thus inevitable r 
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and if we study the accounts given in the Khi/ats we actually find 
many anecdotes regarding the struggle between the two. Thus of 
the Rathor princes of this period as many as five are mentioned as 
having encounters with the Muslims, Kanhapala, Jalanst and Tido 
died at their hands while Salkha and Malhnatha probably saved them¬ 
selves by accepting Muslim hegemony, it should be remembered 
that for the greater part of the fourteenth century (AJ5, 1296-1388), 
the throne of Delhi was occupied by three prominent rulers—'Ala- 
ud-din Khaljl, Muhammad bin Tughluq and Firiiz Shah. It was 
impossible for the Rathor State to make any headway as long as the 
Sultans were strong. The decline of the Sultanate must have 
afforded a unique opportunity for expansion to the Rathors, and we 
find this to be actually the case. 

While in the south, east and north-east, the Eathors were con¬ 
fronted by the Muslims, the rising Bhatti state of Jaisalmer sought 
to prevent their advancement to the north-west. The records of 
Rathor activities mention struggle with the Bhattis as welL Thus, 
Kanhapala, Chhado and Tido are mentioned as having continued a 
feud against the Bhattis. 

It appears therefore certain that the fourteenth century was a 
period of struggles on all sides of the R§thor State and undoubtedly 
some of the Eathor princes died at the hands of the enemy. If all 
this be remembered we may possibly find an explanation of the 
circumstance that the average reign in this period was not more 
than 10 or 11 years. Besides, in addition to the external struggles, 
there were internal dissensions in the Eathor family. 

According to the Khyats, Tido died at Muslim hands, leaving 
two sons, of whom Kanhada succeeded to his father's titles, while 
the other son Salkha received only an appanage. On Kanhada’s 
death, bis son TribhuvanSi was raised to the throne, but Salkha’s 
son Mallinatha contested the same. A feud between the cousins 
followed and Mallinatha, with Muslim help, secured possession of 
the Rathor principality. Its seat of power was now transferred to 
Mewo, close to Kher. The elder line was thus supplanted and authcn 
rity passed into the hands of Mallinatha who adopted the title of 
HawaL 

With MaUinltha’s accession the Eathor principality definitely 
enters into an era of progress. The whole region on both sides of 
the Luni came into his hands and is still known by the name of 
Mallani. The Kkyats indicate that though he had secured power 
with Muslim help, he was able later to renounce Muslim allegiance. 
His success against the Muslims is commemorated in numerous songs 
still current in Marwar which describe how he brought away per- 
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-force the daughter of his Muslim eneitiy. It should be remembered 
that after Firiiz Shah's death in 1388 the Sultanate of Delhi had 
fallen into weak hands and this was the most prominent factor that 
accounts for the Kathor success. 

According to the rules of hereditary succession, Mallinatha 
should have been succeeded by his own son. Such a son was there 
and his descendants are still to be met with in Mar war. But he 
was ousted by a junior member of the Riithor family just as Malli¬ 
natha had done with the descendants of Kanhada. Apparently the 
lesson of Mallinatha’s rise to power was too good to be lost upon 
other ambitious members of the family. Mallinatha had a younger 
brother named Viramji who quarrelled with Mallinatha’s son and 
Jieir apparent, Jagmal, and was compelled to leave the State. There¬ 
upon he lived the life of an adventurer tUl his death in 1383 In a 
skirmish with the Johyas, according to an inscription of 1658. This 
Viramji had a son called Chunda with whom begins a new chapter 
in the history of the Hathors in Marwar. 

As usual the KhyaU supply many accounts about Chundi, but 
the details and the dates are difficult to reconcile with each' other. 
Yet the main features are beyond dispute. At his father's death 
Chu^da was a minor. He was then taken to his uncle Riwal Malli¬ 
natha, who took him into favour and allotted a small jaglr for his 
maintenance. As time went on, Chunda consolidated his position and 
ultimately, when Mallinatha died, supplanted the latter’s son on the 
Rathor throne. Thus, once more the right of primogeniture was set 
aside in favour of higher capacity and attainments. The next 
important achievement of Chun^a's life was the capture of Mandor 
which had been for the last eight centuries^^ a seat of Pratihara or 
Parihar power. The Parihar ruler had been dispossessed of nis 
principality by the Muslims some time ago. Now the Rathors and 
the Parihars combined and their joint efforts were crowned with 
success, Mandor was recovered and the Muslims driven away. But 
ss regards the fate of Mandor, the do not agree. According 

tc the Jodhpur version, the Parihar chieftain married his daughter 
to Chunda and handed over Mandor as dowry to his son-in-law; but 
according to the Bikaner tradition, Chtmda killed the Parihar ally 
and made himself master of Mandor. Considering that the Jodhpur 
tradition is likely to pass over the shortcomings of its rulers, the 
latter version seems more acceptable. After the occupation of 
Mandor, Chugda transferred his capital here from Mewo, Within 
50 years, his grandson, Jodha, founded a new city within eight miles 
of Mandor. This city, called Jodhpur after its founder, continued 
till recently to be the capital of the Hithors of Marw^. 
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ChuQ^ had also entered into a matrimonial alliance with, the 
Si^iya family of Mewar-^ incident which shows that he possessed 
more diplomatic talents than are to be found in an average Rajput. 
From the accounts available, it appears that the initiative in this mar¬ 
riage alliance came from the Rathor dorlmr and that in order to sectiro 
the alliance of the Siiodiy^, the Rathor ruler did not shrink 
marrying his young daughter Haihsabai to the aged Raija Lakha_ 

It was a great diplomatic achievement, for henceforth the resources 
of Mewar were at the disposal of the Rathor family which was there¬ 
by able to establish its authority strongly in Marwar. Partly on^ 
account of this alliance, and partly due to the decline of the Delhi 
Sultanate, Chu^da ventured into a policy of definite agrression. Hc: 
attacked and for a time held the Muslim principality of Nagaur. He 
had however created many enemies on all sides by his restless acti" 
vity; so that the Mohib of Audint and the Bhatlis of Pugal joined 
hands with the aggrieved Muslims and challenged thui?#. He was 
killed, according to the Khyats, in 1422, and the Muslims recovered 
Nagaur. 

Chunda had several wives and through them a numerous 
progeny. From the orthodox point of view, Ranamalla was the 
eldest of Chunda’s sons, but Chu^ desired that the issue of his 
favourite wife should succeed him. Accordingly, he asked Raiaa- 
malla to renounce his rights in favour of hb step-brother Kanhi. 
Ranamalla followed the will of his father, left the State altogether 
and came to reside in Mewar where he received a jagir from his 
brother-in-law, Hair^ Lakha. Meanwhile, Kanha ruled Mandor and 
after his death his younger brother Sata succeeded, Sata was 
practically blind so that his son Narabad looked after the admini¬ 
stration. Sata had a younger brother, called Ranadhira, who after 
a quarrel with his nephew Narabad went to Ranamalla in Mewar 
and pursuaded the latter to return to Mandor. Ranamalla came at 
the head of the Mewar army and took possession of the ^e^wa^ 
throne from Sata. 

The above official version, however, cannot stand a close scru¬ 
tiny. Throughout the story Ranamalla is held up as an embodi¬ 
ment of filial respect like his contemporary, Sbodiya Chii^da. 
Really, however, it b doubtful whether he had any rights to re¬ 
nounce, Hb acceptance of jo^pr at the hands of Ra^ Lakha and 
his settlement in Mewar seem to indicate that he was not looked 
upon as having any claims on the Rathor throne. Besides, it has 
been said on hb behalf that since hb renunciation had been in 
Kanha's favour, he was within hb rights when he wrested the crown 
from Sata. Thb argument abo must be regarded as hollow when 
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it is remembered that iCanha Jeft issues called Kanhavats If 
R^malla had been really a disinterested person, he should Jiave 

taljen up the struggle on their behalf and not made himself ruler 
instead. 

The truth is that after Chunda’s death, his sons who successivelv 
^upied the throne of Mandor were Kanhi, Sata and Ra^malla. 
In later times when the chrotiicles were compUed, the sh'ortUved 
princes intervening between Chunda and Raijamalla were regarded 
practically as usurpers and a sort of legality was imparted on Rana- 
malla, the de facto ruler. 

Ranamalla seems to have secured the throne of Mandor in 1427. 
For^ the next 10 years he was the most influential person in Raj- 
putana as the strings of the policy of Marwar and Mewar lay in his 
hands, Rapamaila used this influence in undertaking an expedition 
against the Muslim ruler of Nagaur who had been partly responsible 
for the death of his father Chupda, It met with complete success. 
The Muslim ruler was killed and his lands occupied. As the expe¬ 
dition had been a joint one between Mewir and Marwar, the annexed 
lands were also divided into two parts and to the share of Marwar fell 
Nagaur and adjoining districts. During the next few years, Rana- 
raalla introduced in Marwar a number of salutary reforms in the 
^stem of weights and measures similar to those which had already 
been done under his influence in Mewar. But Marwar could not 
long profit by his presence. In 1432, bis nephew R^ Mokal was 
killed. This brought Rapamalla again in Mewar and thanks to his 
endeavour Mokal’s son Kumbha secured the throne. The new ruler 
was young and not yet out of difficulties and therefore RanamalJa 
must have felt his presence in Mewar necessary. But his presence 
in and iiffiuence over the State raised against him the ill-feeling of 
the Si^cMjiya sarddrs who brought about his assassination in Chitor in 
143Bj as mentioned above. 

At the tme of Ra^malla's death his son Jodha was also in 
Chitor, but his father had just managed to pass a note of warning, 
so that Jodha fled in hot haste towards Marwar, closely pursued by 
the Siiodiya sarMrs. Thus began that long feud between the two 
clans that lasted for centuries^ 

Jodha could not at first make any stand against the Sisodiya 
invasion. Rathor lands were occupied and Sisodiya garrisons were 
e^bflshed at important places to hold the country under subjec¬ 
tion. Jodha was compelled to take shelter in the (hoE or desert and 
from his hiding places sought to recover the paternal lands, hut 
without effect. About this time however there took place a change 
in the inter-state politics in Western India, which offered an opportu- 
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nity to the Rathor chieftain- The relations between Mewar and 
MMwa had become strained and ultimately led to an open war 
which began about 1443 and lasted till about 1448. After a truce 
of eight years, the war was renewed; but on this occasion 
the Sultans of Gujarat and MHwa were in alliance against 
Kumbha of Mewar. This phase of the struggle lasied till about 1458. 

The Rathor Khyais maintain that Jodha obtained important 
successes against Mewar during this period. The Sifodlya sarddra 
were driven away from one position after another. Thus Choksi, 
Kosano, Mandor, Sojhat, Merta and Ajmere fell into Rathor hands. 
Ultimately in 1459 he was able to lay the foundation of the modern 
city of Jodhpur, The Rathor Khi^ate naturally give all the credit of 
this success to their ruler Jodha and do not at all mention that 
the enemy was simultaneously involved in struggle with Gujarat 
and Malwa. But a study of the Muslim accounts along with those 
in the Ra|hor Khjfots leaves no doubt that Jodha took advantage of 
Mewar’s struggles with the Muslim States and was in alliance with 
the latter against Mewar. It was a policy that was suggested by 
the circumstances. Besides, it is interesting to note that while Rathor 
maintain that on one occasion Jodha carried away the gates 
of the city of Chitor as trophies, the Muslim historian of Gujarat 
ascribes the same achievement to the Sultan of Gujarat. Hemmed 
in by' the enemies the Mewar ruler was compelled to follow the 
policy of creating a division in their ranks. In 1458, therefore, 
a treaty was made with Jodhi. According to the Mewar chronicles, 
it was through the intercession of the dowager Ram Hariisabai, who 
requested Kumbha not to put her grand-nephew Jodha to greater 
difficulties, that very lenient terras were offered to the latter. In the 
light of what has been said above this version cannot be regarded as 
embodying the whole truth- 

The first 20 years of Jodha’s reign (1438-58) form an interest¬ 
ing landmark in the evolution of the Rathor State which was gradu¬ 
ally assuming its modem shape. Throughout this period, but more 
specially during the next 30 years (1458-1488), another aspect of 
Rathor history also came more and more into prominence- This 
was the dispersal of the Rathor princes in various directions and 
the foundation of new principalities by them. Two factors helped 
this process—the extraordinary fecundity of the ruling fatmly and 
the opportunities offered by the political situation of Western India 
in general and Raj putana in particular at that time, 

Jodha had seventeen sons and it was not possible to secure for 
each one of them an appanage within the State itself. Hence the 
younger princes sought to acquire contiguous lands and effect settle- 
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ment therein. Thus one of his sons, S3tal, captured the lands near 
Phalodhi and founded an estate called after him Satalmer. Another 
son, Biha, occupied Nagaur and founded the city called Bikaner after 
himself. Still another, Duda by name, occupied Merta and his 
descendants ruled there under the name of Mertia Rathors. It is 
difficult to ascertain how far these activities were due to the princes 
themselves or to the help rendered them by the central authority. 
Two facts are however clear. These princes occasionally received 
help from the central authority, especially in times of difficulty. 
Secondly, at least some of the conquests were made under the auspices 
of the central government which placed the conquered territories 
under the control of some members of the family. It seems clear 
that the bond between these daughter settlements and the mother- 
State was very uncertain and therefore caused troubles in the 
future. It was quite likely that these settlements might fTnjm full 
independence or, on the contrary, the mother-State might insist upon 
a f^l authority over the former. For the time being, during the 
period of early development, these problems did not arise. But they 
were sure to arise in the future, and fifty years later they formed the 
most vital ones for the State. 

The necessities of the Rathor family thus helped the develop¬ 
ment of the States; still it would not have been possible without 
the aid of contemporary political condition. The place of a strong 
Sultanate in Delhi was now taken by half a dozen smaller princi¬ 
palities which were aH engaged in wars of aggression. To ambitious 
young men. as the RSthor princes were, no situation could have been 
more welcome. 

During the next forty-four years (1488-1532), the throne of 
Jodhpur was occupied by three princes — Satal (1488-1491), Suja 
(1491-1515) and Ganga (1515-1532), Two important features mark 
the history of this period, namely, struggle for succession, and at¬ 
tempts made hy the central authority to exercise control over the 
other branches of the family. 

The death of Jodha in 1488 was followed by a struggle among 
his sons for succession. This was due to several circumstances. 
Firstly, the rules of succession were not yet definitely fixed. Usu¬ 
ally the rule of primogeniture was followed, but it had not yet re¬ 
ceived universal acceptance. More often than not, actual possession 
of power counted far more than primogenitary rights. Probably in 
a struggling community like the Hathors, the growth of the State 
was helped by the acknowledgment of the successful leader as the 
lawful sovereign as well. Besides, the sarddrs possessed great 
powers in the State and any claimant who had the support of a 
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Strong group among them was almost sure to get the desired position. 
Hence the aspirants to the throne sought to enlist their support and 
in many cases^ if not all, the successfLil canvasser was the successful 
candidate^ But the most potent cause of succession troubles was 
to be found in the social custom by which every prince had a 
number of wives. The consequence was that there took place quar¬ 
rels among the co-wives, each trying to get the throne for her son 
on the husband’s death. 

Of the seventeen sons of Jodha, the eldest, according to the 
was Nibo who was the tlkayet or heir apparent. But Wib'^ 
died, leaving no issue, before his father. Unfortunately^ the Khpats 
do not help us to form a clear idea about the order of Nibo’s brothers 
according to seniority. In an article discussing the situation. 
Dr. Tessitori maintains that in a Khyat^ discovered in Phalodhi^ it 
is mentioned that after JodhI’s death, the nobles were going to 
place the fikd on Joga but he was found demented. Thereupon they 
consecrated Satal instead who appears to have stood next by birth. 
Shortly afterwards, however, Satal died and Bika came to Jodhpur 
in the hope of securing the throne. The fact that being a stranger 
in Jodhpur for many years he came here and found a section of 
the people, including the commander of the fort of Jodhpur, read}" 
to take up his caijse, indicates that he stood next to Satal in seniority. 
But Bika's attempt failed and another brother, Suja, secured the 
throne. In support of Suit's claims the Jodhpur KhyaU maintain 
that Satal had adopted Suja's son rfaro and the latter again renounc¬ 
ed his rights in favour of Suja. It seems clear that from the point 
of view of heredity Suja had no claims upon the Jodhpur throne. 
But although he had no legitimate claim to the throne of Jodhpur 
by birth, it was rendered valid by election by the assembly of the 
nobles who had the power to set aside the law of primogeniture and 
legalize the succession of a younger son. 

History repeated itself when Suja died in 1515. Rathor Khyats 
maintain that Bagha, his eldest son, had predeceased him leaving 
two sons by different wives, Viramjl and Gibga* Normally the 
former should have secured the throne and on the eve of Suva's 
death the nobles had met to put the fifca on him. But Gahga’s 
mother won them over and thus Tiramji was passed over in favour 
of GiAga. Viramji, with the help of a section of the sardars^ secured 
the district of Sojhat* 

Along with the struggles of succession and partly arising out of 
the same, attempts were constantly made by the central authority 
to maintain its control over the collateral branches of the ruling 
family» Of the offshoots of the Rathor family, the earliest and the 
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most important was the bMnch at BLkatief founded by Bika, Jodha^s 
son. Natut^Dy, we find that immediately after Jodhl^s death 
Satal attempted to bring Bika under his control^ but without success. 
Bailing against Bikanerp circumstances helped Satal to pose as the 
overlord of another offshoot, Merta, founded by Jodha's son, Duda. 
Merta, being threatened by the Muslim governor of Ajmere, was 
Compelled to turn to Satal for help. The latter came with his army 
and mfiicted a defeat on the Muslims, but he fell mortally wounded 
in the battlefield (1491J. 

Suja occupied the district of Jetaran but gave it away as an 
appanage to one of his sons, while another received PhalodM* Suja 
however failed to assert his authority over Merta and BUc^er. It 
is clear that the head of Jodhpur State was faced by difficult problems 
in its policy towards the collateral branches. The only method then 
known of holding new annexations was to leave them in the hands 
of members of the ruling family. But in nearly every case these 
tried to free themselves from their dependence upon the 
central authority, either in the same generation or in the next. 

The rise and development of the Rathor State of Marwar, as 
traced in the preceding pages^ throws a flood of light on the peculiar 
characteristics of the medieval Rajput State. The Rathor kingdom 
was really a conglomeration of smaller units — each such unit being 
ruled by a chieftain or sarddr who belonged to the same clan as the 
head of the State itself^ In other words, the ruling faction in the 
State belonged to only one particular clan. Not only in Mnrwar, 
but in the other Rajput States also the same peculiarity is noticeable* 
‘One clan one State* may therefore be regarded as the most signi- 
ncant feature of the Rajput policy. 

Col. Tod found in the Rajput system an exact parallel to the 
feudalism of medieval Europe; and he has taken pains to point 
out that all the incidents that were to be found in the latter had 
also their counterparts in the former. There are certainly some 
superficial resemblances, due, no doubt, to the prevalence of similsr 
conditions and problems. For example, in days of difficult commu¬ 
nication, the only practicable way of maintaining the authority of 
the State in the distant parts of the same was to vest almost 
sovereign authority in the local governors. But this did not consti¬ 
tute the essence of European feudalism. In it, the most fundamental 
idea was that the king was the sole landowner in the country, and 
the vassals could only be landholders. In medieval Rajputina^ how¬ 
ever, the State belonged to the clan, the king being only the mouth¬ 
piece of the same. That this was the conception held about the 
Rajput kingship may be understood from the tribal organization of 
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the State as mentioned above^ and the fact that whenever the king did 
anything against the interest of the State^ the sardars could, and did, 
depose him, and select a person on the throne, even if he had no 
primogenitary claims in his favour. Even as late as the nineteenth 
century this was the idea maintained about the position of the king 
vis-d-tjis the clan. CoL Tod refers to a memorandum sent by the 
sard^rs of Mar war against their king Mansingh to the E.l.Co. in 
which occur the following words'^'*:— 

"When our services are acceptable^ then is he our lord; when 
not, we are again his brothers and kindred, claimants and laying 
claim to the land”. 

It is also interesting to note in this connection that in Europe 
the age of feudalism was followed by that of royal despotism which 
thrived on the theory of ^divine right% In Rajputana, it was not 
and could not be so. FoFp if the king claimed divinityp it was equally 
shared by the clansmen who and the king were sons of the same 
fatherH The term used in Rajput^a to denote the clan including 
the king was "Bhayyad'- or brotherhood. Again, since the king was 
the social head, it was not possible for others than legitimate mem¬ 
bers of the clan to be raised to the throne* In Europe, the bastard 
William, Duke of Normandy, could become the Idng of feudal 
England. But in Eljput^a such a thing was unthinkable./*^ 

At the end of our period, however, we notice a change gradually 
affecting the position of the Rajput king. From being the primus 
inter pares he was slowly becoming the irresponsible head of the 
States This was no doubt due to the influence cf the Sultanate. 
For when the Sultans set up their authority over the Rajput 
States, they followed the policy of always supporting the local 
potentate; hence the power of the ruler of the Rajput State in¬ 
creased at the expense of the light of the clan. Lest one may think 
that some sort of popular government is indicated by the power of 
the clansmen over the State, it must be remembered that in every 
Rajput State the ruling clan was only a minority* The bulk of the 
people were non-Rajputs and did not belong to the ruling clan. The 
Rajput government was therefore that of a handful of people of 
one clan over many who had not the good fortune of being members 
of this privileged clan. 

The Rajput military organi^tion also may be understood when 
the tribal foundation of the State is borne m mind. In warfarOp 
the king was helped by the armies of the chieftains or sardars. But 
each chieftain was the leader of the men of Ms own sub-clan or sub¬ 
section of the clan. When the battle began, we find the members 
of each sub-section fighting under the banner of their own leader. 
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The Rajputs fought on horseback. But be did not fight because 
he enjoyed any knights* fee granted him by the sovereign of the 
State or his immediate leader, as in Europe, He fought because as 
a member of the clan he must support his cku, and it was as such 
that the State had to support him by giving him an appanage or 
otherwise. 

In military organization also a change was slowly coining over 
the Rajput idea. At the end of the period with which this chapter 
deals, we notice some attempts to introduce infantry by one or two 
prominent rulers, and thus to create an army of the ruler as opposed 
to an army of the clan. This also was no doubt due to the influence 
of the Muslim State, The effects of these attempts are however to 
be seen in the next period of the history of the Rajputs, 

APPENDIX 

A note on the chronology of the period. 

The chronology of the Rajput kings in the fourteenth century, 
as followed in this chapter, differs from that of Tod and later writers 
such as Sarda and Ojha, All are agreed upon the names of the ruling 
princes and the order of their succession. The differences are about 
the dates to be assigned to the individual reigns* 

The reign-period of Hammlr is given as A,D, 1301-1365* It has 
however escaped the attention of the distinguished writers that 
in A.D* 1303, when *Ala-ud-dIn Khaljl captured Chitor, Ratnasimha 
was the ruling prince* After Ratnasuhha came l^l^hmanasiniha, 
followed by his son Ajayasimhaj and, thereafter, the latter's nephew^ 
Hammir, It is clear that there was an Interval between A,D* 1303 
and the accession of Hammir, In this chapter A.D, 1314 (for reasons 
shown) has been accepted as the date of HammTr^s accession* And, 
since our authorities assign to Hammir a reign of 64 years, his death 
may be placed at A,D, 1378, 

Sarda and Ojha, however, refer to an unpublished inscription 
which is said to have been inscribed in A,D, 1366 in the reign of 
Kshetrasimha, Hammlr^s son. If the date is correct, HammTr^s acces¬ 
sion could not have taken place later than A,D, 1302, provided the 
reign of 64 years assigned to Hammlr be regarded as accurate. But 
we have seen that A,D. 1302 could not have been the date of 
Hammiraccession. Hence we have either to discard the idea of a 
reign of 64 years for Hammlr and accept the correctness of the 
inscription, or^ admit the accuracy of a reign of 64 years and regard 
the date A,D, 1366 as inaccurate. Since, however, all authorities, 
without exception, assign to Hammlr a reign of 64 years, this should 
be accepted in preference to the evidence of an inscription which 
has not been published and may not have been correctly deciphered. 
An instance of a mistake of a similar nature committed by scholai^ 
with regard to a contemporary inscription may be mentioned in 
this connection. Misled by Tod*s figures, Tessitori read the date in 
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the Kot'Solankia inscription of V* S, 1475, as V. S. 1445, and was 
long followed by later writers, (jA Jisf of InscriptioTis of Northern 
India by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, p. 105). 

Hammir was succeeded by his son Kshetrasimha to whom Tod 
assigns a reign of S years (A,D, 1365^1373). According to Sarda 
and Ojha, however, he ruled IB years (A,D. 1364-1382). Kshetra- 
simha’s son and successor was I.akshasiniha or Lakha who is credit¬ 
ed -with a reign of 25 years by Tod (A.D. 1373-1398), Sarda assigns 
to him a reign of 15 years lA.D, 1382-1397) at p. B, but 37 years 
(A.D. 1382-1419) at p. 22. Ojha accepts the last figure. There is 
thus much disagreement among the scholars about the dates of 
these princes which demand further examination. 

To fix the dates of these princes we may take the help of in¬ 
scriptions, where available, as well as the internal evidence of 
synchronism of these prince with others of their times for whom 
we have definite dates. 

So far as Kshetrasimha is concerned, we have only one inscrip¬ 
tion of his reign, dated A.D. 1389, mentioned by Tod (VoL III, 
p. 1802). The Kumbhalgarh inscription of A.D. 1460 (verse 196 in 
the fourth slab) states that Kshetrasimha threw into prison Rana- 
malla of Ela (idar) who had humbled the pride of Dafar Khan (Zafar 
Khan), ruler of Pattana (Anahilwad in Gujarat). According 
to the history of Gujarat, clashes between Zafar Khan and Rana- 
malla of idar continued for nearly 3 years (A.D. 1394-1397) (Above, 
p. 155; SomlHiv Gazetteer, Vol. I, Pt. 2 , 232-3; also Bayley 
ffistory of Ciijorat, 76 ff). Tlie imprisonment of Ranamalla by 
Kshetrasimha apparently took place after A.D. 1397. In other w'ords 
Kshetrasimha was alive even after A.D. 1397. Again, the same 
ixiscription, verse 202, also refers to Kshetrasimha's struggle with 
Ami-Shah (DiMvar Khan Ghurl of M^wa) and says that the former 
“seized Ami-Shah just as a snake does a frog”. Firishta informs 
us that in A.D. 1405 Alp Khan, later known as Sultan HQshang 
GhurT, poisoned his father Dilavar Kh^ and occupied the throne 
of Malwa. The cryptic remarks in the inscription, noted above, sug¬ 
gest that Kshetrasimha had probably a share in the catastrophe 
that ended Dilavar’s life. This is to say that Kshetrasimha was alive 
in A-D. 1405, If not later. 

The dates for Kshetrasimha postulated in the chapter seem 
justified from other considerations as well. AH relevant inscrip¬ 
tions devote a large space to Kshetrasimha and refer a number of 
achievements to his credit. Along with this may also be con¬ 
sidered the account given in the Rarikapriyd commentary of the 
Gitapouinda written by Kshetrasiihha’s great-grandson, Rajr^a 
Kumbha, where Kshetrasimha is said to have diM a centenarian 
fIntroduction to the RasikapriyiT, verse 9). All evidence thus points 
to a long and prosperous reign of Kshetrasimha. His reign may be 
therefore said to have continued for 27 years (A.D. 1378-1405), if 
not more. 

Kshetrasimha was succeeded by his son Lakshasimha or lAkha 
of whose reign we have two inscriptions dated A.D. 1411 and A.D. 
1417 respectively. From what we know of him from Tod^s Annals 
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of Mewar as well as Muhanote Nensi^s it appears that he was 

-already advanced in years when he eame to the throne. This is 
^nlte in keeping with the factp indicated above, that his father died 
at a very old age. Besides^ both Me war and i>iarwar records indi¬ 
cate that throughout a large part of Lakshasiihha's reign, Hai^malla. 
-son oi jEiai Chunda of Mandor and brother of Haihsabai (whom 
Lakha married late in his life)^ enjoyed an important position in 
the court of Mewar^ so much so that his hands could be traced m all 
notable activities of the reign, Now^ according to some Marwar re- 
o^rds R^amaha was born in A.Q. 1392 (Reu—EMrat fee Prachlna 
Rdjavamsa fll. 140). Apparently he could not have played a signi¬ 
ficant part in his brother-in-law's principality until he had attained 
the age of discretion. From tMs consideration also it appears that 
Lakha's accession took place not very long before A D. 1411, the 
earliest ascertained date of his reign. 'The death of L^kha took place 
-Some time between A.D, 1417, the last known date of his reign, and 
AJD, 1421, the earliest known date of his son and succ^sor, Eana 
Mokal, 


B- ORISSA 

I. THE EASTERN GANGAS 

With the death of Narasiiiiha I in A.D. 1264,^ the great days 
of the Gafiga dynasty came to an end. Narasiniha I was succeeded 
by his son Bhanudeva I, who died after an uneventful reign of 
fifteen years, leaving an infant son, Narasirriha II, For the first 
twelve years of the reign of Narasimha II, the famous Vaishnava 
scholar, Karahari Tirtha. acted as the regent; he was a disciple of 
Ananda Tirtha, the founder of the Dvaita or the ^ladhvs school of 
philosophy. After Narahari’s retirement from office, NaraslThha 
took the management of the kingdom in his own hands (A.D. 1290). 
Narasimha n had a long but uneventful reign of twenty-seven years 
{A.D. 1279-1306). It was surmised by R, D, Banerji that he led a 
campaign against the Muslims of Bengal, but the view was based on 
an erroneous interpretation of one of Narasimha’s records.^ 

Narasirhha 11 was succeeded by his son Bhanudeva II. The Puri 
Plates of Narasimha IV give him credit for a victory over a king 
named Gayasadina who has been correctly identified with the 
Tughluq Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-din* There is, however, nothing to sup¬ 
port the contention of R. D. Banerji that **Bhinudeva n had fought 
with Ghiyas-ud-dm Tughluq during his campaign in Bengal”-^ The 
reference is obviously to the invasion of Orissa by Ghiyas-ud-din^s 
son Ulugh Khan during the reign of the former, to which reference 
has been made above. There seems to be little doubt that though 
the Muslim forces gained some successes at first, Bhanudeva 11 
ultimately forced them to withdraw. In the days when one Hindu 
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State after another was crashing beneath the hammering blows of 
the MuslLm hosts, it was no mean achievement on the part of 
Bhanudeva H. It is signlflcaiit that the Muslim historians make only 
a very brief or passing reference to this expedition. 

Bhanudeva n died in A.D, 1328, He was succeeded by his son 
Narasiihha m, who had an uneventful reign of twenty-four years 
and was succeeded by his son Bhanudeva III. During his reign 
Orissa showed visible signs of decay which had probably already 
set in during the preceding reign. She now became the victim of 
a series of foreign aggressions, which brought ruin and misery 
upon her people. Shortly after the accession of Bhanudeva III 
Sultin Shams-ud~din Ilyas Shah of Bengal raided Orissa and carried 
away a rich booty including forty-four elephants^ Next, the 
country was invaded by Firuz Tugbluq. The flight of king Bhanu¬ 
deva m, the occupation of his capital city by the Sultan, the massacre- 
of the people, and the desecration of tlie famous temple of Jagan- 
nitha at Puri, to which detailed reference has been made above ,5 
must have shattered the power and prestige of the royal family. 

But Orissa suffered no less from the aggressions of her Hindu 
neighbours,® particularly the Redd is "^f Koijdavidu-^ Their small 
but rich kingdom, situated in the fertile deltas of the Krishna and 
the Godavari, became at this period the buffer between Vi jay a- 
nagara, Orissa and the Bahmani kingdoms as well as their coveted 
prize, War between the Reddls and Orissa seems to have started 
during the reign of Bhanudeva III, when the Reddt king Anapota 
(A.D. 1355-13d4), after the conquest of the Krishna-GodavarT 
deltas, seems to have led an expedition against Orissa. Anavema, 
the successor of Anapota, added the territory up to Simhachalam 
in the Vizagapatam district, which thereafter became the boundary 
between Orissa and Kopdavidu and the bone of contention between 
the two kingdoms. 

Bhanudeva lEI was succeeded by his son Narasiriiha IV, some 
time about A.D. 1378. It was during his reign that Khvija Jahan 
founded the independent principality of Jaunpur, as mentioned 
above. He tried to restore the lost authority of the Delhi Sultanate 
over the eastern regions. It is remarked by Nizam-ud-dln in this 
connection, that the “Ray of Jajnagar and the badshih of 
Lakhnaoutl sent to him the presents and the tribute which they 
had every year sent to Sultan Firoz Shah".® No previous historian 
has referred to any regular tribute sent by the king of Orissa, and 
possibly it refers to the annual present of elephants which were 
promised by Bhanudeva HI when he submitted to Ftruz, as men¬ 
tioned above. There is nothing to show that this promise was regu- 
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larly kept, sftd in any case St means nothing more than a formal 
but meaningless recognition of the authority of the Sultanate. This 
is fully proved, if proof were necessary, by the fact that in the 
chapter dealing specifically with the Sharqis and describing the 
territories over which Khvaja Jahan established his authority, 
Nu^m-udnlin does not refer to Jijnagar or Orissa,^ Badauni says 
that Khvaja Jahan proceeded as far as Jajnagar and took posses¬ 
sion of it, but, as pointed out by Ranking, who edited and translated 
the text, it was probably a mistake for JaunpurJo Flrishta, like 
Niaam-ud-din, says that the ruler of Bengal was forced to pay 
tribute^’ but, unlike him, makes no reference to the payment of 
tribute by Orissa. We may therefore dismiss the idea that Jaunpur 
exercised any authority over Orissa. 

Major Raverty, in course of his discussion on the identity of 
Jajnagar, stated that "Sultan Firuz, Bahmani, entered it in 315 H,, 
and carried off a number of elephants ”.’2 He does not cite his 
authority, but probably relied on a passage of Firishta which has 
been translated by Briggs as follows: “In the year 815, the King 
went, on pretence of hunting, into the country of Gondwara, which 
he laid waste, and brought away near (sic) three hundred ele¬ 
phants.”It is difficult therefore to accept the view of Raverty, 
and of others who have relied on him, that the Bahmani Sid tan 
invaded Orissa and carried off a number of elephants.'^ 

But whatever we might think of these raids, the growing power 
of the Reddis was a real menace to the safety and security of Orissa, 
For a time this danger seemed to be removed, for the Beddi king¬ 
dom was convulsed, first by a disputed succession, and next by 
Vijayanagara invasion. Taking advantage of this situation ??ara- 
sirhha IV recovered some of his lost territories in central and south 
Kalihga. His success was, however, shortlived, for the Redd is soon 
became very powerful under their famous king Kumaragiri, who, 
in A.D. 1390, invaded Orissa and reached the shores of the Chtlk3 
lake. This must have dealt another severe blow to the power and 
prestige of the Gaiiga kings, though Kumaragiri^s raid did not pro¬ 
duce any permanent result of importance. 

Narasiihha IV was succeeded by his son Bhanudeva IV in or 
some time before A.D, 1414.In the meantime a serious civil war 
had broken out arnongst the Reddis after the death of Kumaragiri 
in A.D. 1402,’® He had placed the province of Riiahmundry under 
his brother-in-law Kitaya Vema, and was succeeded at Kondavldu, 
the Reddi capital, by Peda Komati Vema, The two principalities 
of KoiitdavJdu and Rajahmundry came into conflict after the death 
of Kumaragiri, Kafaya Vema died in a battle, and taking advantage 
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of the Situation Bhanudeva attacked the kingdom of Rajah- 
mundty which was at that time administered by AUa^a, the 
general of Kataya Verna. Bhinudeva’s invasion seems to have in¬ 
duced Vijayanagara to send an army to help Allada. However, 
Allada soon managed to end hostilities with Orissa and thereafter 
skilfully maintained friendly relations with both Orissa and Vijaya¬ 
nagara, as recorded in an inscription of his son which claims that 
Allada had made friends with both Gajapati {Bhanudeva IV) and 
Karnat^. (Vijayanagara).'''’^ 

This alliance with the Reddi chief seems to have stood Bh^u- 
deva in good stead when, some time later, in A.D. 1422, he was 
treacherously captured by Sultan Hushang of Malwa, as mentioned 
above. According to Muslim historians, Hushang, being in urgent 
need of elephants, proceeded to Orissa in the guise of a trader 
m horses and other goods. When Bhanudeva, accompanied by a 
small retinue, came to visit the caravan, he was seized by Hushang 
and carried away, and was not released till after a number of valu¬ 
able elephants were presented to the treacherous Sultan. There are, 
however, good grounds to believe that the Muslim account does not 
contain the whole truth. Epigraphic as well as literary evidences 
seem to leave no doubt that Hushang was defeated by the Reddi 
chief, Allada, and according to one source, the latter caused the 
horses of the former to be laundered. Now, according to Muslim 
historians, Hushang took with him horses of different colours which 
the king of Orissa prized most; and Hushang is not known to have 
carried any other expedition in this region. It may be therefore 
surmised that the battle between Hushang and the Re^di chief 
AlUda was connected with the treacherous attempt of the' former 
to abduct Bh^udeva. It is not unlikely that Alllda, as soon as he 
heard the news of Hushang’s treacherous conduct, hastened to the 
aid of Bhanudeva, and the defeat he inflicted upon Hushang had 
something to do with the release of Bhanudeva IV. In any case, 
Hushang’s raid had no effect on the power of Orissa, and Hushan® 
was severely molested by Allada Reddi during his return ioumev 

loMalwa.»Tii 

Allada died about A.D. 1423, and soon after his death Bhanu¬ 
deva invaded the Reddi kingdom. He seems to have been helped 
by the Velama chiefs of Teliiagiina and conquered the whole of the 
coastal Telugu country. No records of the Reddis of Kondavidu for 
the period between A.D. 1425 and 1432, and of the Reddis of ^iah- 
mundiy between A.D. 1423 and 1428 have yet come to light, though 
before and after these dates their records are available in series It 
has therefore been as.sumed, that during this interval the Reddi 
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kingdom passed into the hands of Bhwtideva, and this is corrobo¬ 
rated by several kaijij/ats of the villages in the coastal districts of 
the Telugu country,'8 

Bh^udeva, however, had soon to face the might of the Vijaya- 
nagara empire. He could no longer count on the support of his 
Velama aEies as they had been crushed in the meantime by the 
Bahmant Mng, Bhanudeva at first fared very badly in his fight with 
Vijayanagara. A Vijayanagara inscription of AJ5. 1429 states that 
Devaruya defeated the Gajapatl, and another inscription at Shhhi- 
chalam shows, that by A.D. 1428 the Vijayanagara army had reached 
that place. Bhanudeva, however, probably recaptured the place, 
for. one of his records found at Suhhachalam is dated Saka 1352 
(A.D. 1430),’® But some time before A,D. 1434 he was finally dis¬ 
lodged from this region by the Reddis-®^ V/hile Bhanudeva was 
thus engaged in the south, a palace revolution had taken place 
against him. Taking advantage of his long absence from the capital 
and his reverses in the field, his ministers raised one Kapilendra to 
the throne (c. A.D, 1434’5). Bhanudeva must have felt unable to 
face this new calamity. According to the Ga?igauath'dnttchaTitem, 
the only available evidence, on hearing the news of the revolution, 
he expelled the chief of Gudari-Kataka and settled there. His lost 
days were passed in this place, but nothing more is known of this 
unfortunate ex-ruler of Orissa.^' 

II. THE GAJAPATI KINGS OF ORISSA 
1. fCapiiendru 

The dynasty established by Kapilendra is known as the Surya- 
variisa, because the kings of the family claimed descent from the sun. 
They are also known as the Gajapati kings of Orissa, because all of 
them adopted that biTnafa (epithet). 

No reliable information is available about the ancestors or the 
early life of Kapilendra, and the circumstances which led to his 
accession are also far from clear. It seems that after his accession 
{c. A.D. 1434-5), Kapilendra had to overcome some opposition and 
adopted the popular measure of remitting taxes on salt and coiuries. 
Soon after, he started a career of conquest which has made his name 
famous in the annals of Orissa. 

Kapilendra seems to have gradually extended his sway over the 
south, and conquered the Vishikhlpatam (Vizagapatam) district hy 
A.D. 1443. Though his further attack upon Rajahmundry ended 
in failure during the reign of Devaraya II (1422-46), he succeeded in 
seizing the Godavari delta after his death. Between 1450-54 the 
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Orissan army reduced Rajahmundry^ crossed the Krishna and cap¬ 
tured Kojni^avi^lUp as has already been mentioned above in Chapter 
xn. 

On the basis of a statement in the Gangdddsa-praidpa-mla&am^ 
it is generally held that Itapilendrap allied with the Bahmani Sultaiij 
attacked Vijayanagara, but was defeated by the young king MalH- 
karjuna. This statement is not supported by any contemporary 
evidence^ and it is difficult to believe that KapQendra allied himself 
with the Bahmanis, with whom his relation was far from cordial.^ 

Kapilendra was also successful in his campaign against Bengal. 
It appears that he captured some territories in West Bengal to the 
west of the Gahga, including the fort of Mindaran (Hooghly district 
though it seems to have been lost later. According to Niz^-ud- 
din and Firishta, JajnagaTp that is Orissa, was twice invaded during 
this period by the rulers of Jaunpur. In A. D. 1444-5, Mahmud 
Shih is said to have reduced the province of Orissa and destroyed 
the temples and plundered its wealth. Husain Shah sent a large 
army against Orissa shortly after his accession. The king of Orissa^ 
unable to resistp conciliated the invader with presents.^ it is also 
known that during the reign of Sultan "Ala-ud“din Ahmad II (A.D. 
1436-145S) border skirmishes took place at Telingana between the 
forces of Orissa and the Bahmaiii empire. Though Tabalaba main¬ 
tains that San jar Khan+ the Bahmanl general, “used constantly to 
take as prisoners the cursed people of the districts*', it appears that 
the Bahmani forces really gained very little success^ for he states: 
"The Sultan f^AIa-ud-diti Ahmad) himself used often to say: “Why 
does Sanjar Khan match himself in battle against the possessors of 
elephants? For at that time in the government of Bahmanl Sultans 
there were not more than about one hundred and fifty elephants 
whilst those infidels had nearly two hundred thousand 2 

But a more serious clash between Orissa and the Bahmanl 
empire came about 1458 when two Bahmanl nobles rebelled against 
their Sultan, Humiyun II, and received help from the Velama chief 
of Telingina, whereupon the Bahmanl forces besieged Devarakonda 
(Nalgonda district), the stronghold of the Velantas. The Velamas^ 
reduced to extremities, appealed for help to Kapilendra, who sent 
his eldest son Hamvlra with a large army* Tabataba writes that the 
king of Orissa, "from greed of gain and for the defence of paganism, 
thought himself bound to assist the infidels of that fortress; so he 
sent a countless force with a hundred elephants to the assistance of 
the defenders of the fortress” (of Devarakonda}* The BahmanT com¬ 
mander learnt in time of the advance of the Orissan army^ but before 
he could extricate his troops from their unfavourable position, the 
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Orissju) arnay cams upon thom and the Vslamas also salUad out 
irom the fort. Caught bstwcen the two forces, the Bahmanl antiy 
was routed, and the whole of their baggage, elephants and horses 
looted. The Musulmans were pursued to a distance of 3 farsakhs; 
nearly sis or seven thousand of their cavalry were killed, 
and a great number, besides, died of thirst in the deserts.”® ^ Shortly 
afterwards, Hamvira conquered Warangal, 

^Humlyun Shih died in 1461 and was succeeded hy his son 
Kxaam Sh^, a boy of eight. Taking advantage of the situation 
Kapiiendra advanced into the interior of the Bahmani empire, 
plundering the country within a distance of ten miles from the capi¬ 
tal. Then his advance was checked by the Bahmani army and 
evidently Kapiiendra was defeated; but the statement of Muslim 
historians that an advance guard of 160 horsemen routed the invad¬ 
ing Ch-issa army, flushed with victory, is hardly credible. 

Kapiiendra next sent an army under Hamvira to conquer the 
Tamil coastal districts. Hamvira first captured Udayagiri, some 
time after A.D. 1463, and later, Chandragiri also fell into his hands. 
The Orissan army next took K^chi by force, and in A.D, 14G4 
reached the Kaverl. Kapiiendra seems to have attempted the per¬ 
manent annexation of the newly conquered territories, but soon had 
to give up most of it, as has been stated above.^a* in A.D. 1464, 
Kapiiendra advanced as far as Vijayawada (Bezwada), but returned 
from that place. Again in A.D, 1467 he reached the river Krishna, 
apparently in an attempt to reconquer the Tamil districts, but he 
died there, probably in February, 1467, though some place this 
event in A.D. 1470,=3‘> 

Kapiiendra was the most powerful Hindu king of his time, and 
under him Orissa became an empire stretching from the lower 
G^ga in the north to the Kaveri in the south. But great as his 
miiitaty genius undoubtedly wa.^, it was not matched by his states¬ 
manship. He failed to recognize the need and importance of an 
alliance with the Hindu ruler of Vijayanagara against the Muslim 
nuers of Bengal and the Deccan, and in stead of measuring arms 
with them, he exhausted his resources in trying to conquer the out- 
lying provinces of Vijayanagara. He thereby left a legacy of 
h^tility with Vijayanagara and two formidable Muslim enemies on 
his two other frontiers, which ultimately led to the downfall of his 
dynasty. 


2. Pumshottama 

Before his death, Kapiiendra had nominated his younger son, 
Purushotlama, to succeed him. This ehraged the valiant Hamvira, 
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who was probably the eldest son of Kapilendra. Soon after his 
accession, Purushottama set out to recover the Tamil districts which 
were lost during the last years of his father's reign. Purushottama 
advanced up to Kanchi, but returned without gaining any success. 
It was a failure, but worse things were yet to come. 

In A.D. 1471, the discontented Hamvira joined the Bahmani 
Sultan, and being assured of help to regain his throne, conquered 
for him the provinces of Rajabmundry and Kond^vidu. But as soon 
as the conquests were over, the Bahmanis lost all interest in Hamvira, 
and he was only granted an asylum at Kond^vidu. Some time later, 
the garrison at Ko^davidu murdered their commander and delivered 
the fort to Hamvira. According to Firishta, Hamvira then sent a mes- 
sage to Purushottama promising to surrender the fort of KondavTdu 
and its dependencies to him in exchange for Telingana. Thus- 
assured, Purushottama advanced and captured Rajahmundiy, but 
soon after gave it up in the face of a strong Bahmanl attack which 
threatened to cut off his lines of communications with his capital. 
According to Firishta, the Bahmani Sultan, Muhammad HI, then 
pursued the Orissan army and invaded Orissa, forcing Purushottama 
to purchase peace by surrendering twenty-five of his best elephants. 

Muhammad III next advanced against Hamvira who, from the 
Kondavidu fort, had carried out depredations into the Bahmanl terri¬ 
tory. Hamvira surendered the fort after a siege of five months. 
What happened to him after this incident is not known. Taking 
advantage of this situation Saluva Narasimha recovered Udayagiti. 

Purushottama, however, took advantage of the rapid decline that 
set in in the Bahmani kingdom after the death of Mahmud CKvan 
in 1481, and of Muhammad HI in the following year. He reconquered 
Udayagiri,aTid thereafter seems to have enjoyed peace till his death 
between April and September, 1497. 

3. PmtBparudra and his successors 

Purushottama was succeeded by his son Piataparudra, the last 
great king of the dynasty. Shortly after his accession Prataparudra 
advanced with an army to conquer the south, but, after reaching the- 
Pennar, abandoned the project for some unknown reason. However^ 
after the accession of Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagara fA.D. 1509), 
Prataparudra again proceeded to the south, presumably to adopt 
defensive measures, and stayed there at least up to October, 1510. 
Taking advantage of his absence, Sultan Husain Shah of Bengal in¬ 
vaded Orissa, captured Puri, and destroyed the idols in the Jagan- 
natha temple.^ On receipt of the news, Prataparudra hurried 
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north and Husain Sh^ retreated to Bengal where he took shelter in 
the fort of Mindaxan (HooghJy district) ^ Prataparudra besieged the 
fort but, due to the treachery of one of his generals^ Govinda Vidya- 
dhara^ was compelled to come to terras with Husain Shah. 

In A,D. 1513, Kfishj^devaraya declared war upon the Gajapati. 
It was a protracted war lasting over five years of which a detailed 
account has been given above in Chapter XIL K^^ishjriadeva invaded 
the southern part of Prataparudra’s empire and, after a siege of 
eighteen months, captured the fort of Udayagiri on June 9, 1514,^ 
Next year Krishoadeva again led a campaign against Prataparudra, 
which began with the capitulation of a number of fortified places 
in the Guntur District, and ended with the fall of Kopdavi^u. The 
fort of Kondavidu was captured by a vigorous assault on June 23, 
1515, and several princes of Orissa, together with a son and a queen 
of Prataparudra, were taken prisoners. By the end of the year 
Krishnadeva opened his third campaign against Orissa, captured 
Be^wada, and besieged the fort of Kopd^P^lh which surrendered 
after a brief resistance, Prataparudra, according to Nuniz, advanc- 
cnJ against his enemy with a large force, but was defeated and put to 
0ight+ Krishnadeva completed this campaign by capturing Hajah^ 
mundry. He advanced as far as Sbrihachalam and then returned to 
capital; but his army advanced as far as Srfairmam, where a 
pillar of victory was erected.^® 

Hostilities were brought to an end by a treaty concluded some 
time before August 8, 1519.^^ According to Nuniz, a contemporary 
writer,, when the Orissan Prince^ Virabhadra, who was taken pri¬ 
soner after the fall of Kondavldu;^ had committed suicide as he felt 
insulted at the court of Vijayanagara, Pratapamdra became afraid 
for the safety of his wife, who was also a prisoner at Vijayanagara, 
and concluded peace with Krbhijaraya. This account has been 
doubted by some, though on very insufficient grounds.^^ But it is 
quite likely that apart from sentimental grounds caused by repeated 
defeats, the precarious military position of Pratapamdra was a great 
incentive to peace-efforts on Ms part. By this treaty he had to cede 
all the territories to the south of the Krishna. According to Nuniz^ 
he had also to give his daughter in marriage to Krishnadeva. Thb 
marriage proved unhappy and the queen was neglected by her hus¬ 
band,^® adding one more to the list of grievances of Prataparudra 
against the king of Vijayanagara. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
he should have made one more effort to settle accounts with that 
kingdom after the death of Krishiriadevaj who had proved more than 
a match for him* There are some grounds to believe that imme¬ 
diately after the death of Krishnadeva he invaded the kingdom of 
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Vijayanagara, but was defeated and driven away,®® although the 
evidence in support of it cannot be regarded as conclusive.®'^ 

Not long after Prataparudra had concluded the treaty with 
Krishijadeva, and probably before the death of the latter, he suffered 
the loss of Teiingana which was conquered by Qull Qutb-ul-Mulk, 
the governor of Bahmanl king, and, later, the founder of the indepen¬ 
dent Sultanate of Golconda. Qutb-ul-MuUt ultimately conquered 
the whole of the Krishna-Godavari dodb, and as he died in A.D. 1543, 
probably the conquest took place during the lifetime of Pratapa¬ 
rudra, whose death took place about A,D. 1540.®"' 

Thus from a purely military and political point of view the 
reign of Prataparudra was an inglorious one, and though the king¬ 
dom he left to his successor after his death was fairly big—almost as 
large as that of the Ganges at the height of their power—the sun of 
glory of the Gajapatis suffered an eclipse during his reign and may 
he said to have set at his death. He was succeeded by his son 
Kaluadeva who was murdered after a reign of about a year ® 
half by Govinda Vidyadhara, whose treachery has been mentioned 
above. Kaluadeva's brother Kakharuadeva, then ascended the 
throne, but was murdered hy the same Vidyadhara after about three 
months With Kakhanwdeva the Suryavaro^ dynasty came to an 
end, and the traitor Govinda Vidyadhara seired the kingdom. 

Whatever we might think of the political career of Prataparu¬ 
dra he occupies a prominent place in the religious hbtory of India 
on 'account of his close intimacy with Sri Chaitanya, the ^at 
Vaishnava saint of Bengal, who spent the last seventeen years of his 
life at Puri There is no doubt that Prataparudra was greatly in¬ 
fluenced by the teachings of Chaitanya. but it is a moot point to 
decide whether, and if so how far. his political discomfiture may be 
attributed to this fact. B, D. Banerji has taken an extreme view m 
this matter, and even goes so far as to say that “Chaitanya was one 
of the principal causes of the political decline of the empire and the 
people of Orissa’’.®® As a concrete evidence in support of his view 
he has partially quoted a passage from the Cfiaitanyo-maApald, a 
BensaU Vaishnava work, which possesses great interest for more 
reasons than one. Chaitanya visited Puri when Sultan Husain Shah 
of Bengal had already commenced his hostile activities against 
Orissa Although this Sultan has been highly eulogized by several 
Beneaii poets as an ideal Mng^ne writer goes even so far as to say 
that he was the incarnation of Krishna—he possessed the bigotry 
and iconoclastic zeal which characterized the Muslim rulers in India. 
Chaitanya was fully aware of the oppressions committed upon the 
Hindus in Bengal during his reign and the destruction of images and 
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temples by him in Orissa. According to the Vabhi^va work refer- 
red to above, Prataparudra desiredL to chastise Husain Shah, and 
asked for the advice of Chaitanya. The latter dissuaded him on the 
ground that the Yavana myasion would ruin Orissa and the God 
Jagannatha would leave Puii (meaning that his temple and image 
would he destroyed)* So Chaitanya advised Pratiparudra to con¬ 
quer, not Bengah but Kanchl. It is dffiicult to say how far this 
statement is true, and whether, m B> B, Banerji hoidSp ''the advice 
of Chaitanya was sufficient to cause this cowardly and religiously- 
minded king to desist from a proper defence of his own territories*"^'^ 
It b to be remembered that Chaitanya asked Prataparudra not to 
invade Bengal, but never suggested that he should neglect the defen¬ 
sive measures against the invasion of Husain Sh^. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that Prataparudra did so. Today a Hin du might 
justly deplore the fact that the two great Hindu kingdoms of the 
first half of the sixteenth century should hght with each other in¬ 
stead of combining against their common foe, the Muslim rulers in 
their neighbourhood. But such attitude was not confined to reli¬ 
gious men, nor is it due to Vabhiriava religion. For instance, when 
Krishnadeva escpressed a desire to fight with the Muslim rulers, his 
ministers advised him to begin by destroying the power of the Gaja- 
pati king of Orissa.^* The Vaishnava work, referred to above, winds 
up the account by saying that Prataparudra accepted the advice of 
Chaitanya, and, therefore, instead of Gauda, he invaded Vljayanagara. 
It may be reasonably doubted whether a Gajapati king of 
Orbsa would at all require any such advice to urge him to the inva¬ 
sion of Vijayanagara, with which there was a hereditary and 
perpetual enmity* 

So far as evidence goes, Prataparudra ably carried on his ad¬ 
ministration and even continued his military activities for many 
years after he had met Chaitanya and come under hb influence* It 
is, therefore, difficult to substantiate the charge that the influence 
of Vaishnavism was at the root of his military failure and the 
political decline of Orissa. Surrounded by powerful enemies on all 
sides, having to fight simultaneously on two distant fronts against 
the powerful rulers of Bengal and Vijayanagara, and menaced by the 
Bahmanis on the third, Pratapanidra's discomfiture admits of a natu¬ 
ral explanation, and we need not drag in Saint Chaitanya to cover 
his fault, if any. Of course, it must be admitted that he did not 
belong to the type of his two illustrious predecessors, so far as per¬ 
sonal ability and military skill were concerned, but that has been 
the case with most royal families, and the decline and fall of the 
Gajapati empire does not exhibit such unusual features as to call for 
any special explanation. 
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In conclusion, reference must be made to another unjustified 
charge against Prataparudra made by several eminent Indian histo¬ 
rians, namely that he made a common cause with the Muslim rulers 
of Bijipur against the Hindu king of Vijayanagara. In this matter, 
again, R. D. Eaneiji takes an extreme view. “The acquisition of 
help” says he, “from a Musalman neighbour to fight with a Hindu 
adversary involved a moral and poUticai degradation*"®® The denun¬ 
ciation was based solely upon the names of two prisoners captured 
by the Vijayanagara army after the fall of Kondavidi^i namely 
Rachurl Mallu Khin and Uddanda Khan* These were taken to be 
Muslim names, and the presence of two Muslim officers at Koi^davldu 
was looked upon by bath Krishna Sastri and S. K. Aiyangar as an 
indication of Gajapati’s alliance with the Muslim rulers of the 
Deccan. But, as Venkataramanayya has justly pointed out, “the 
name Mallu, though occasionally borne by the Mussalmans, is a 
common personal name among the Hindus of South India at that time; 
and Udda^a is a purely Hindu name and is never met with among the 
Muhammadans. Then about the appellation, Khan, there is definite 
evidence to show that some Hindu chiefs of this age styled them¬ 
selves Khan’’.®® These facts are decisive in the matter; but even 
assuming that the two officers were Muslims, they hardly sustain 
the charge, for in that age the Hindu kings employed Muslim officers, 
and a large number of Muslim mercenaries were in the service of 
Vijayanagara. Even Purushottama Gajapati had some Muslim 
officers.®^ In view of all these considerations the unlucky king 
Prataparudra must he exonerated from the charge that some notable 
Indian historians have brought against him on rather flimsy grounds. 


C. KASHMIR 

I* END OF HINDU RULE IN KASHMIR 

The accession of Suhadeva seemed to augur well for the king¬ 
dom of Kashmir. After a period of anarchy and confusion, he united 
the whole kingdom under his authority and set up a stable govern¬ 
ment (A.P- 1301),’ Unfortunately a great calamity befell his king¬ 
dom. Kashmir was invaded by Dulucha, said to be the general of 
king Karmasena,^ with €0,000 horsemen, Suha tried to induce him 
to retreat by paying a large amount of money, and for this purpose 
imposed heavy taxes upon all classes of people, including the Brah- 
nuojas- Blit though this made him highly unpopular, his object 
was not served, ^hilucha ravaged the country by fire and sword 
and inflicted indescribable miseries upon the people. Ultimately he 
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was forced to quit the country on account of excessive cold, but took 
with him a large number of K^hmirians as slaves (w* 152 ff,) 

While Dulucha was harrying Kashmir from the east, another 
enemy invaded it from the north. This was Rifichana,^ the son of 
a Western Tibetan chief, who oc^cupied a part of Kashmir and ob¬ 
tained enormous wealth by selling the people of K^hmir to the 
Tibetans. After the departure of Dulucha be tried to establish his 
authority over the whole kingdom, but was opposed by one Eama- 
chandra, Rinchana, hawever, killed Ramachandra by treacherous 
means and married his daughter Kotadevi, King Suhadeva steal¬ 
thily left the city,^ and Hmchana made himself the undisputed 
master of the whole kingdom of K^hmir. This took place about 
A. a 1325.^ 

Rihchana was an able ruler and soon restored peace and happi¬ 
ness in the hapless country. Jonaraja gives a detailed account of 
his wise administration and sense of justice, which made the people 
of Kashmir feel that the golden age had returned. Some of the old 
companions of the king, who had accompanied h im from Tibet to 
Kashmir^ hatched a conspiracy against him, and severely wounded 
him by a treacherous attack. The king, however* survived what 
appeared to the conspirators to be a mortal blow, and took terrible 
vengeance on the traitors. They were impaled “and the angry king 
ripped open by the sword the wombs of his enemies’ wives who were 
with child” {v. 244). But the wound indicted on the head of the king 
was not completely healed, and he died, probably of its effect, after 
a rule of a Ettle over three years.^* 

It is generally assumed by the historians that Rihchana 
embraced the Muslim faith and assumed the name of Sadr-ud-dio. 
Jonaraja, however, does not refer to it. Some support to the tra¬ 
dition may be found in his statement that “the king asked Sri Deva- 
svami to initiate him in the mantras of Siva, but as he was a Bhotta, 
Devasvaml feared that the king was unworthy of such initiation, and 
did not favour But as this is not followed by any reference 

to the adoption of Islam by the king, it constitutes a very strong 
negative evidence against the popular tradition. This is further 
strengthened by the comment of Jonarija, with reference to a later 
event in which Sahamera, a Muslimt played a prominent part, 
namely: “Stmnge that this believer in Alla became the saviour of 
the people”J It is also to be noted that both Nizatn-ud-d!n and 
Firishta describe Rihchana as an infidel and expressly state that his 
queen KotadevT embraced Islam after she had married Shah Mir 
after the death of Rihchana. Both these authorities look upon 
Shah Mir as the first Muslim Sultan of Kashmir. There is thus no 
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valid reason to assume that Rinchana adopted Islam, in spite of 
popular traditions to the contrary,® 

^ahamera, just mentioned above, was a foreign M^uslim advent 
turer who came to Kashmir, according to Jonaraja, in Saha 1235 
(A.D. 1313) and was greatly favoured by the king (w. 150-51). 
Rinchana was highly pleased with him, particularly because he did 
not join in the conspiracy against him mentioned above. “He placed 
in his hands his son Haidar together with the child's mother 
for the purpose of bringing up the prince".® According to Jonaraja, 
Haidar being very young, Sahamera, who did not feel strong enough 
to usurp the throne, bestowed it, along with queen Kota, upon 
Udayanadeva.’*® The new king was a pious orthodox Hindu who 
spent his time in bathing, penance and prayer, and gave all the 
golden ornaments in his treasury to God Vish^ju. The king s ad¬ 
ministrative ability was not, however, equal to his piety, and the 
queen seems to have exercised the real power and authority. When 
the kingdom was invaded by Achala, the king fled to Tibet, but the 
queen, by a foul stratagem, procured the death of the invader and 
saved the kingdom, fiahamera also played a conspicuous part in 
protecting the people during the troubles caused by Achala’s in¬ 
vasion, and thereby increased his influence so much that he showed 
but scant respect to king Udayana, who had returned after the death 
of Achala. 6ahamera further strengthened his position by 
znatrimonial relations with powerful chiefs in Kashmir, his military 
abilities, and his po^ession of extensive territories including some 
strong forts. 

In A.D. 1338, king Udayana died, and the queen Koja was 
placed in a great dilemma. Her elder son by Rinchana was under 
the influence of Sahamera, and the queen rightly feared tlmt if he 
became king, Sahamera would rule the kingdom through him. Her 
younger son by Udayana was a mere boy. She kept the death of 
the king a secret for four days and then assumed the sovereign 
authority (w. 299-302). ^hamera and other ministers obeyed her, 
but the queen was afraid of this Muslim upstart and placed her chief 
confidence on Bhafta Bhikshaija (vv. 304-6). This enraged Saha¬ 
mera and he treacherously murdered Bhikshana. Although Kot4 
displayed great ability in administering the affairs of the kingdom, 
she was no match for the wily Muslim, As Jonaraja says, she 
neither favourable to, nor angry with the powerful ^hamera’*,^"' 
In other words, she estranged Sahamera but did not take adequate 
precaution against him. The inevitable result followed. Taking 
advantage of the absence of the queen, Sahamera seized the capital 
and besieged the fort of Kotta where the queen had taken shelter. 
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He offered the queen to share the throne with him by becoming his 
wife* and she foolishly agreed (w. 345-6)* After spending on© 
night with ^Idiamera imprisoned her in the morning and then 

imprisoned her two children also (w. 347-&). ^ihainera thus be* 
came the undisputed master of Kashmir and founded a Muslim dy¬ 
nasty of rulers about A.D. 1339The Muslim historians^^ 
him Shah Mir, which was probably his real name, as Aihamera of 
Jonaraja is a normal transcription of Shih Mir. But some authorities 
call him 5h^ Mirza.’^^ He assumed the title of Shams-ud-dln Shah 
on ascending the throne. 


11. THE SHAH MiRI DYNASTSf 
1. Shums-ud-din to "Ali ShdJi 

The accession of Shah Mir or Shams-ud-din marks the begin¬ 
ning not only of a new dynasty but also of the Muslim rule in 
Kashmir. For, whatever we might think of RLhchana^s conversion 
to Islam^ his immediate successors were Hindus^ and even his own 
queen does not seem to have abjured her old Hindu faithJ^ 

Not much is known of Shams-ud-din's career as a king. He 
seems to have been a strong and able ruler and succeeded in restoring 
order and reviving the prosperity of the kingdom after recent 
troubles. According to Jonaraja, he '^assuaged the troubles of 
Kashmir and changed its condition {v. 352) .^® According to Firishta, 
*"he took off the heavy imposts under which the people labouredr 
protected them from the annual exactions of Dlijoo, chief of Kash- 
gharp and fixed the assessment of land at seventeen per cent on the 
gross produce/'^^^ A luni-solar era, even now current in Kashmir, 
is believed by some to have been introduced by Shams-ud-dln to 
commemorate the conversion of Rinchana to Islam in A.Dp 1320 
But, as noted above, there is a great deal of doubt about the conver¬ 
sion, and the association of either Rinchana or Shams-ud-dm with 
the era is extremely doubtful, and certainly rests upon no reliable 
evidence, 

Shams-ud-dm died after a short reign of three years, in AD. 
1342, and was succeeded by his eldest son Jamshid. The new king 
was deposed by his brother "All Sher, probably within a few months 
of his acc^ion. He. however, maintained a precarious ejcistenee 
somewhere in Kashmir, for nearly two years"Ali Sher ascended 
the throne under the name of 'Ala-ud-dm and reigned for more than 
twelve years. He transferred the capital to Jaylpldapura, and his 
reign was on the whole peaceful^ though a terrible faniine inflicted 
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great miseries upon the people. He passed an important social legi¬ 
slation abolishing the evil custom under which a childless widow, 
though Unchaste, obtained a share of her husband’s property from 
her father-in-law.®° 

*Ala-ud-din was succeeded by ShihEl>ud-djn who was most 
probably his brother.®’’ His long reign of nineteen years is a memch 
xable period in the history of K^hmir. He had an insatiable 
thirst for military campaigns, and cared for neither wine nor women. 
He carried his victorious arms in all directions. He first went to 
the north which had never been conquered by previous kings and 
whkh was peopled by the Parasikas. He then defeated Govinda 
Khan and conquered Udabh^dapura (Ohind). The king of Sindhu 
Was forced to come to terms with him by oSering big daughter in 
marriage. He also defeated the Gandharas and the ^rmgas and 
seized the town of Ashfanagara (eight cities situated close together 
on the eastern bank of the lower Swat river),®® inhabited by the 
srotriya Brihmanas and Kshatriyas. Proceeding further, he seized 
Peshawar and, according to Firishta, advanced as far as the Hindu- 
kush mountains. These victories are said to have spread conster¬ 
nation as far as Ghazni and Kandahir. 

Shihab-ud-din then proceeded towards the south and reached 
the banks of the Sutlej. There he met TJdakapati, ruler of Kagarkot, 
who had ravaged some of the estates appertaining to Delhi and was 
returning home. According to Nizim-ud-din, Udakapati rendered 
homage to the Kashmir Sultan and surrendered to him the vast 
quantity of the booty which he was carrying with him. According 
to the same authority the ruler of Tibet also waited upon the Sultan 
Jonaraja, however, simply says that Shihab-ud-din harassed Udaka¬ 
pati and it was the Sultan’s humility, not the prowess of Tibet, that 
saved that region from his attack. Later writers obviously exag¬ 
gerated his achievements;®® but Shihah-ud-din’s conquests do not 
seem to have permanently extended the boundaries of Kashmir and 
were probably more of the nature of military raids. Neverthe¬ 
less Shihab-ud-dln’s reign represents, from the political and military 
point of view, the most glorious epoch in the history of the Muslim 
Sultanate of Kashmir. After a long interval K^hmir emerged as 
a great power and established her reputation as such outside her 
boMdaries. One episode related by Jonaraja, if true, marks out 
Shihab-ud-din as possessed of a spirit of religious toleration which 
was seldom displayed by any Muslim ruler in India. Once when 
the treasury was empty, his minister suggested the easy expedient 
of melting the metal images of gods and converting them into coins. 
Thereupon the king admonished him in the following words: “Some 
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have obtained renown by setting up images of gods, others, by 
worshipping them, some, by duly maintaining thern^ and I shall 
be eternally disgraced by demolishing them+ I^ing Shihab-udnlui, it 
wm be said, plundered the image of a god; and this bad renown will 
torment men in future/*^-^ Jonarija tells us that being advised by 
Hindu Khm he executed Sikandar Khon and his mlechchha follower* 
for treason.^^ 

The Sultan founded several towns one of which was named after 
him and another, after his favourite queen, Lakshmi. Unfortunately 
he was bewitched by the beauty of Lisa, daughter of LakshHifs sister, 
and married her. At her instigalion the Sultan banished his two 
sona by LakshmT, Hasan and ‘Ali, who took refuge in the Delhi 
court and distinguished themselves by their prowess.®® Just before 
his death he evidently repented of his folly and recalled them^ but 
as they did not arrive in time, he nominated his younger brother 
as his successor. The elder, Hosan^ had started for K^hmir, but 
before he could reach his father the latter died, and his younger 
brother Hindal or Hindu Khan ascended the throne under the name 
■Qutb-ud-din (w. 532-39), 

The new Sultan was generous enough to request Hasan to con¬ 
tinue his march, and received him cordially when he arrived at 
K^hmir. But as usually happens, evil-minded persons fomented a 
spirit of jealousy and hostility between the two* Hasan was induc¬ 
ed to plot against the Sultan, but the scheme failed and Hasan fled 
the country (V. 616), 

On the death of Qutb-udniin about A,D. 13B9, his infant son 
Sikandar ascended the throne. The queen-mother Subhati (v. 667) 
probably administered the kingdom as regent with the help of 
Uddaka, son of her maternal uncle (v. 655)^ and put down tumults 
and revolts with a stem hand. By her order Uddaka put to death 
even her own daughter and son-in-law, presumably for plotting 
against the king fv. 668). The king, when he attained majority 
and assumed the powers of administration in his own hands, was 
faced by the rebellion of Uddaka, mentioned above, who had con¬ 
quered Baltistan and then turned against his master-®®* The rebel¬ 
lion was put down. The king also obtained some military successes. 
He subdued the Shalii chief of Ohind and married his daughter Meri, 
During his reign Timur invaded India. According to Jonaraja, 
Timur "was afraid of the king of Kashmir and presented him two 
elephants. But a more probable and detailed account of the friendly 
relation between the two is given by Firishta and Nizinruid-din. 

Sikandar*s reign marks a turning-point in the history of K^hmir 
from social and religious point of view. It appears that although 
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the rulers were Muslims the State was hitherto predominantiy 
Hindu, and even the Muslim kings and peoples were not very ortho¬ 
dox in their belief. This is proved, among other things, by the- 
Hindu names like Lakshmi and Sobha borne by the queens, conse* 
oration of a golden Itnga by the latter £v. 671), and the performance 
of a yajHa (sacrifice) by Qutb-ud-din to avert famine (v. 637). This 
was probably due to the paucity of Muslims in the country. But 
a great change took place during the reign of Sikandar. A lai^e 
immigration of Muslims from outside flooded the country, and there 
seems to be little doubt that they brought with them that fanatic 
iconoclastic zeal which distinguished Islam in other parts of India, 
but from which Kashmir was happily free up to this time. This 
follows from the detailed account of Jonaraja from which the fol¬ 
lowing extracts are quoted; 

“The king had a fondness for the Yavaiias.... .Many Yavanas- 
left other sovereigns and took shelter under thb king who was re¬ 
nowned for charity, Muhammada of Mera country became their 
(that is, of the Yavanas) chief. The king waited on him daily, 
humble as a servant, and like a student he daily took his lessons 
from him. He placed Muhammada before him, and was attentive 
to him like a slave. As the wind destroys the trees, and the locusts 
the sail crop, so did the Yavanas destroy the usages of Kasmira, 
Attracted by the gifts and honours which the king bestowed, and 
by his kindness, the mleckckkas entered Kaimlra even as locusts 
enter a good field of com." They occupied all the offices of the 
State and became friends of the king.®^ 

Sikandar evidently learnt his lessons well, and his reign was 
disgraced by a series of acts, inspired by religious bigotry and icono¬ 
clastic zeal, for which there is hardly any parallel even in the annals 
of the Muslim rulers of India, His minister, Suhabhatta, who had 
abjured Hindu faith for Islam, and was “instructed by the 
mleehchhos, instigated the king to break down the images of gods". 
Whether the king required any such instigation after the lessons 
he had leamt at the feet of Muhammada of Mera, cannot be defi¬ 
nitely said. In any case there cannot be any doubt that Suha- 
bhatta’s advice fell on willing ears. The result is thus described by 
Jonarija: “The king forgot his kingly duties and took a delight day 

and night, in breaking images...He broke the images of 

Martanda, Vishaya, I^na, Chakrabhrit and Tripuresvara.. 

There was no city, no town, no village, no wood where Suha the 
Turushka left the temples of gods unbroken." 

But this was not ah. An attempt was made to destroy the 
caste of the Brahmanas by force, and those who resisted it were 
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subjected to heavy fines.®® The Muslim version of the activities of 
S ilrnndflr is given in detail by Firisbta who, of course, includes 
them among his “good institutions”. According to Pirishta, Sikan- 
dar issued “orders proscribing the residence of any person other than 
MiihammaHans in Kashmir; and he required that no man should 
wear the mark on his forehead, or any woman be permitted to 
burn with her husband's corpse. Lastly, he insisted on all the golden 
and silver images being broken and melted down, and the metal 
coined into money”.®®* No one can fail to be struck with the con¬ 
trast between Kashmir under Shihab-ud-din and Sikandar and note 
that much water had flown down the Vitasta during a quarter of 
a century. Firlshta continues: “Many of the Brahmins, rather than 
abandon their religion or their country, poisoned themselves; some 
emigrated from their native homes, while a few escaped the evil 
of banishment by becoming Muhammadans. After the emigration 
of the Brahmins, Sikandar ordered all the temples in Kashmir to 
be thrown down”. Some temples were levelled with the ground, 
and in one case, we are told that Sikandar, who was personally 
present, did not desist till the building was entirely razed to the 
ground, and its foundations dug up. The Muslim historians inform 
us that for having broken the Hindu temple Sikandar got the title 
of Butshifcan, or the destroyer of idols. Immediately after this 
Firlshta remarks: "Among other good institutions of Sikandar was 
the prohibition of vending wine, and the relinquishment of all 
export duties”.®'^ 

It has been urged by some that it was not the Sultan but Suha- 
bhatta and other converts who were responsible for the religious 
persecution.®’ But, as Jonaraja has observed in this connection, 
it is an established rule, that the master is responsible for the 
fault of his servant.®® Besides, the account of Firishta, quoted 
above, makes it clear that Sikandar was not as innocent in the mat¬ 
ter as is pretended by his supporters, for he personally superviseU 
the demolition of temples and, in at least one case, he was not 
satisfied by merely razing a temple to the ground, but saw to it that 
its foundations were dug up. This one instance, if true, is sufficient 
to prove his personal zeal and bigotry. After all, it was not Suha- 
bhafta but Sikandar who was honoured by his co-religionists with 
the sobriquet Butshikan (destroyer of idols), 

Sikandar died in A.D. 1413 and was succeeded by his son Ito 
Khan who assumed the name ‘AK Shah. The king, at the begin¬ 
ning of his reign, left the management of affairs in the hands of 
Suhabhatta who remained the Chief Minister till his death and con¬ 
tinued his policy of persecuting the Hindus. According to Nizam- 
ud-dln, he perpetrated various kinds of oppressions and tyranny 
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on the people, with the result that most of the Hindus left the 
country and some killed themselves .^3^ Firishta writes: “That 
statesman (Suhabhatta), with all the zeal of a convert, persecuted 
the few Brahmins who stiU remained firm to their religion; and by 
putting all to death who refused to embrace Mohamedanism, he 
drove those who still lingered in Kishmir entirely out of that 
kingdom".®* 

Jonaraja gives more details. He begins by saying that while 
Sikandar put some limits to the persecution of the Hindus, these 
were now exceeded and there was no restraint. What he probably 
means is that, while the religious bigotry in the preceding reign 
took the forms mainly of destroying temples and demolishing the 
images of gods, Suhabhaffa now more violently persecuted the 
Brahmanas. He imposed a fine or indicted punishment (dan^) on 
the Brihmanas and forbade religious sacrifices and processions 
(pega-yfitrodi). Lest the Brahmanas leave the country to avoid the 
oppression and maintain their caste, orders were issued that no one 
might leave Kashmir without a passport, so that Suhabhatta might 
torment the Brahmanas as a fisherman torments the fish ^ter put¬ 
ting them in a net in river. In spite of the regulation, some left 
the country by unfrequented roads. As to the test, some tried to 
save themselves by putting on Muslim dress, while others put an 
end to their lives by fire, poison, drowning, hanging and jumping 
from a precipice. In order to put a stop to Hindu learning, Suha- 
bhatte stopped the allowances of the Brihmanas, who had to move 
from door to door, like dogs, for food- It is interesting to note that 
Suhabhatta maintained that alt these he did out of his regard for 
Islamic faith, and not out of any malice towards the Brahmanas 
(w. 863-81). 

A series of rebellions, in which a son of Sikandar played some 
part, disturbed the reign of *Ali Shah, but all were suppressed. 
Later, the king left the country on a pilgrimage, leaving his brother 
Shihl Khan in charge of the country. But ‘AH Shah’s father-in- 
law, the king of Jammu®^. reproached him and induced him to nj- 
turn with an army from Jammu. Shahl Khin was glad at his 
brother’s return, but was angry at the arrival of the 
foreign army with him. He returned the kingdom to his 
brother but left Kashmir with the Thakkuras and went to Jasrath, 
the chief of the Khokkaras (w. 928-31). The king asked him to 
return, but he refused. Thereupon 'Alt Shah led an exnedition 
against Jasrath for having given shelter to his brother, but was 
defeated. His end is not known, but according to late accounts 
*Ali Shah was captured by the Khokkaras and died at Chadura,®® 
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2. Zain-ul~ Abidin to Shah, 

Shihl Khan ascended the throne in A,D. 1420 under the title 
of Zam-ul*Abidin, He is the greatest Sult^ of Kashmir and 
some have even compared him to Akbar,^^ Under him the boundary 
of the Sultanate of Kashmir reached its greatest extent, the country 
became prosperous, and the Hindus were treated with a catholicity 
worthy of the great Mughul Emperor. 

The second part of the Hejataraagim was written by Jonaraja 
d.uring his reign. We learn from this work that his suzerainty 
extended over Gandhira, Sindhu, Madra, and Rajapuri. He defeat¬ 
ed the king of Udabhandapura several times, though the latter was 
helped by the king of Sindhu. He also carried his victorious arms 
to Gogga county in Bhatta*dB£a (Guge in Ladakh), and to another 
place named Say a (probably Sheh above Leh, on the Sindhu) where 
he saved a golden image of Buddha from the Yavanas (presumably 
his own soldiers). He was assisted in his campaigns by Jasrath, 
the Khokhar chief, who defeated the king of Madra named Maladeva 
and captured him, but released him by the order of the Sultan. 
Miz^-ud-din also states that “Jasrat Khokkar, aided by the Sultan's 
power, brought the whole of the Panjab into his possession although, 
he could not conquer Delhi. Tibet and the whole country which 
is situated on the bank of the river Sind came into Sultan’s 
possession”.®^ 

The Muslim chronicles refer to constant fight of Jasrath with 
the ruler of Jammu, and mention that he defeated and killed in 
battle Baja Bhim of Jammu, who had all along supported the 
Sultans of Delhi.^s are further told that several times Jascath 
was defeated and took refuge in the hills. Jonaraja also tells us 
that Zain-ul-’Abidin gave shelter to Jasrath when he was hard 
pressed by the lord of Delhi (v. 1009). The beginning of hostility 
between Jasrath and the king of Jammu may be traced to the Sght 
for succession between ‘All Shah and Zain-ul-*Abidin, and it is 
natural, therefore, that Zain-ul-‘Abidin would support Jasrath in 
the latter's fight with the Sultans of Delhi, while the king of Jammu, 
whose son-in-law was deprived of his throne by Zain-ul-*Abidin, 
would ally himself with the Sultans of Delhi, 

Jonaraja died in the 35th year of the reign of Zain-ul-'Abidin, 
and his history was continued by his pupil Sri vara. Both these 
historians of Kashmir testify to the great qualities of the Sultan. 

The fame of Zain-ul-‘Abidin rests mainly on his peaceful acti¬ 
vities. He was a learned man, well versed in Persian, Sanskrit, 
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Tibetan anri other languages. He bad many Arabic and Persian 
worKs translated into ilie local language, and the Mohobharata and 
the RajatarangiV'l into Persian. He was also a very succ^ful 
admlmstrator. He founded several new citieSp built many bridges, 
and dug many irrigation canals which increased the prosperity of 
his subjects, He also prevented the local governors from exactmg 
illegal cesses, and gave the peasantry much needed taxation relief, 
He himself took great pains to find out the truth in all comphcated 
cases and obtained repute for his Solomon^like dispensation of 
justlce.^^ 

The Sultan’s household expenditure was met by the proceeds 
of the copper mines. He issued orders that merchants should not 
hide their commodities and should sell them at a small proftt, and 
that rates of different commodities should be engraved on thin 
copper-plates and pubUcly shown in all cities. Whenever a robbery 
or theft was committed, the village headman, was fined and this 
system is said to have prevented crimes.*^ 

Zain-ul-‘Abidin tried by aU possible means to undo the great 
wrongs that his two predecessors had done to the Hindus. Firishta 
has described his activities in the following words: “Preliminary 
to all other measures, he recalled the Brahmins who had been ex¬ 
pelled, and caused a general toleration of all religions to be publicly 
notified. Temples were again permitted to be built, and each indi¬ 
vidual worshipped his God agreeably to the faith in which he was 
educated”."*^ Jonaiaja also says that the king restored the old 
usages destroyed (by the late kings) (v. 979), including the grant 
of stipends to learned Brahmai^s (v. 1D82). 

But the Sultan went still further. He stopped the practice of 
Hindu widows procreating sons by others (or remarrying) at the 
bidding of her husband’s kinsmen, and also the practice of disallow¬ 
ing the daughters with children, of persons dying without leaving 
any male issue, to perform funeral oblations, which, though con¬ 
trary to Hindu law, was followed by the covetous kinsmen of the 
deceased. It also appears that he stoprped the killing of cows by 
means of poison, and passed some regulations about eating beef, 
but the sense of the verses is not quite clear (vv. 1079-81), Nizam- 
ud-din also says that the Sultan “took an agreement from the 
Brahmans, that they would not act in contravention of what was 
written in their books”,f3 All these evidently show that the Sultin, 
as before, imposed on the Hindus the personal law as laid down in 
their snsfrea (scriptures). 

Zain-ul-'Abidin w^as one of the most enlightened Muslim kings 
of India. His court was a meeting place of Hindu and Muslim 
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^hoiars, poets, and religious men. He was also greatly Interested 
in music and other arts,** Nizam-ud'din states that muskets were 
manufactured in K^hmir during his reigcu*^ 

His fame as a great ruler spread outside Kash m ir, BuhLul 
Lodi, Mahmud Begarha, Ma^^^hka^ the last Hindu king of 
Saurashtra^ and the king of Gwalior maintained friendly relations 
with him. Even the rulers of Mecca, Egypt, Gilan and Khurasan 
exchanged presents with him. 

The last days of this great monarch were embittered by the 
rebeUions of his three sons, Adam Kh^, Haji KMn and Bahram 
Khan, but he took energetic measures to crush them. He died in 
c. A.D. 147G, and was succeeded by his son Haji Khan under the 
title Haidar Shah. 

Haidar Shah was in every respect a contrast to his father. He 
was a notorious drunkard, and for some time left the administra¬ 
tion in the hands of a Hindu barber called PQrna,*^* Pur^ tor¬ 
tured people in various ways including mutilation and impaling. 
The king also persecuted the Brahma^as and resumed the lands 
granted to them by Zain-ul-^Abidln. Taking advantage of the dis¬ 
content and confusion, Adam Khan made an attempt to seize the 
throne, but was killed in a fight with the Mughuls. 

Haidar sent an expedition under bis eldest son^ possibly to bring 
under subjugation the kings of Hajapuri^ Madra and Khokkara who 
had probably declared their independence after the death of Zain- 
ul-* Abidin, 

Haidar enjoyed a very short reign, a Httle oyer one year, and 
died as a result of injuries sustained when his feet slipped in a glass 
pavilion. 

On the death of Haidar Shah, his brother Bahram made an at¬ 
tempt to sei^e the throne, but his attempt was foiled by a minister 
called Malik Ahmad,*® who set up Haidar's son Hasan as the king. 

Hasan established his capital at Nowshera. He was an indo¬ 
lent king and left the administration in the hands of the powerful 
nobles, Bahram Khan revolted but was defeated and taken captive. 
He was blinded and died as a result. 

The reign of Hasan was full of feuds among the nobles. A 
party^ headed by his father-in-law, Sayyid Hasan ^ became very 
powerful. Three nobles, namely, Ta| Bhat or Yari Bhat, Nur Bhat 
and Malik Ahmad also became very powerful. According to Sr!vara, 
Taj forced some feudatories of the kingdom of Delhi to pay tribute. 
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The Wing appointed Taj Bhat and Nvir Bhat as the gu^dians of his 
eldest son, Muhammad, and second son, Hasan, respectively! Malik. 
Ahmad, who "was probably the father of Nur Bhat, joined hands 
with Sayyid Hasan, but shortly afterwards the Sayyid captured 
power and threw Malik Ahmad and others into prison. 

Hasan was powerle^ to stop the evils, and was completely 
dominated by his wife, whose father was the leader of the ruling 
group. Hasan, however, revived all the liberal rules and regu^- 
tions of Zain-ul-‘Abidin which had been abolished by Haid^ Shah. 
He also turned his energies to erecting monuments, and his court 
historian, Srivara, states that he (Srivara) has described these build¬ 
ings in another work lest it would increase the bulk of the present 
one, that is the third The queen and the nobles 

also erected many edifices and Srivara states that the queen built 
a masiddm^jiTO^daram, probably a mosque with a thousand doors. 

Hasan was also very fond of music and the historian Srivara, 
being an accomplished musician, was highly appreciated by the king 
who bestowed on him lavish gifts. 

A curious incident mentioned by Sri vara is that the 
(Hasan) found that the dindros of Sri-Toramana had ceased to be 
current and he gave currency to new coins (double dinaTOs) which 
were impressed with the figure of a serpent”.*® 

Before Hasan’s death, he requested his father-in-law, Sa^id 
Hasan, to set up the son of Adam Khan (a son of Zain-ul-*Abidin) 
on the throne. But the Sayyid paid no heed to the king's request, 
and after Hasan’s death, which took place about A.D. 1484, set up on 
the throne the latter's son, Muhammad, by his own daughter. 

The power and prestige of the kingdom, which had been rudely 
shaken during the reigns of Haidar and Hasan, collapsed altogether 
with the accession of Muhanunad, a boy of seven. He is probably the 
only king known in history who lost his throne thrice, but managed 
to regain it every time, and died as a king after his fourth accession. 
He did not gain his throne even once by his own exertions, but 
owed it to the favour of the nobles who merely used him as a pawn.. 
Two parties of nobles became very powerful at this time; the 
Muslim historians call them Chaks and the Makris, but they are 
referred to as the Chakresas and Margcsas in the Rajcforflitgini. 
It is possible that the Marge^s were hereditary guardians of the 
valleys or wardens of the marches, and that their official surname 
was Persianized into Makri. Chakrefei also may have been an occu¬ 
pational surname derived from some hereditary office, the nature of 
which it is difficult to determine now. However, these two families 
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dominate the history of Kashmir for the remaining period, till the 
Chaks establish themselves on the throne. 


It would be convenient to indicate here the relation of the suc¬ 
cessors of Hasan before describing the history of their reigns. 

Za in-ul-* Abidin 


Adam Khan 

I 

Fath Khan 


Nasuk 


Haji Khan 
(Haidar Shah) 

I 

Hasan 

I 

Muhammad 


Bahram Khin 


| - - 

I 

Ibrahim 


Shams-ud-din 


Srivara. the contemporary author, has left a detailed and vivid 
account of the earlier part of the reign of Muhammad and the 
sufferings of the people under the rapacious nobles. The Sayyids, 
who controlled the government, have been violently denounced for 
their raisgovernment by Srivara, but it is apparent from his descrip¬ 
tion that the ministers and nobles who succeeded them were no 
better, and the people of Kashmir passed through terrible misery 
till the annexation of the province by Akbar, 

Within a few months after the accession of Muhammad, most 
of the Sayyid leaders were assassinated, and Jahangir Mikri, who 
had been exiled in the previous reign by Sayyid Hasan, returned 
and captured power after exterminating the remaining Sayyids. 
Shortly afterwards, Fath Khan, the son of Adam Khan, invaded 
Kishmir, Fath Khan was helped by Hasan Khan, the son of IStir 
Khan, the Lodi governor of the Punjab. The lord of Rajauri also 
helped Fath Khan, but the latter was defeated by Jahangir Makn. 
Swn there was a rising in Kashmir and Fath Khan again invaded 
Kashmir. Fath Khan conquered twenty-seven vishayos (districts) 
of Kashmir and, conquering Madra, gave it to the king of Rajapuii. 
The distress at this time was very acute and the miserable people, 
forced to eat the lotus-stalk, named the dish “Margera-curiy” after 
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Jahangir Alakri (Margesa); half a pala of salt was sold for twenty-five 
dttmros. 

Next year (A.D. I486) Fath invaded Kashmir for the third 
time, and after several trials of strength, his army, led by Saif a 
Damara, completely defeated Jahwgir, who left Kashmir and died 
in exile. Fath then ascended the throne but took good care of 
Muhammad. 

The victory of Fath Khirt did not end the misery of the people. 
The foreign soldiery plundered the country while three new 
ministers, Musarijanaka or Somarajinaka, Haji Mia, and Ibrahim 
Makri shared the power of government. During this time Mir 
Shams, the founder of the Nur BakshI sect, came to Kashmir and 
his preachings led to some trouble. 

Fath gradually lost all power, and was forced by his first two 
ministers to divide Kashmir into three parts, one for himself and 
the other two for the two ministers. Ibiahun Makri, however, 
challenged the power of this group, defeated them and installed 
Muhammad on the throne (A.D. 1495). But this restoration lasted 
only for about nine months, after which Fath recaptured the throne 
(A.D. 1496) and ruled for nearly twenty years.*® About A.D. 1515, 
Muhammad and IbrShlm, re-inf creed with a large army from 
Sikandar Lodi, attacked Kashmir, and in a battle, fought in the 
following year, so decisively defeated Fath that he fled from Kashmir 
and Muhammad again occupied the throne (A.D. 1516). 

This time Kajt Chak became the chief minister of Muhammad 
and seems to have pacified Ibrahim by giving the latter the Siddha 
country with the title of Malik. There was, however, no peace in 
the country which had to suffer from several invasions, one of which 
was headed by Habib Khan, probably the son of Fath Kban. But 
soon the Chaks and the Makrls, who had so long been united, fell 
out and mustered troops. Muhammad changed sides but was ulti¬ 
mately driven out by the Chaks who set up bis son Ibrahim on the 
throne in c, A.D, 1528. 

Ibrahim made Kaji Chak his chief minister, and the defeated 
Abdal Maktl went to Babur, who gave him one thousand soldiers. 
With this help Abdal Makri and Fath Khan’s son Naziak Shah de¬ 
feated Kaji Chak who fled away from Kashmir and Nazuk Shah 
was crowned king {c. A.D. 1529). Nazuk divided the kingdom 
among his ministers retaining a portion for himself, but after a 
reign of one year was dethroned. Muhammad then ascended the 
throne for the fourth and last time (A.D. 1530), 
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D, MINOR STATES 
L ASSAM 

I* General Pohtical condition 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century' A.D.j Assam pre¬ 
sented a confused picture of political dlsmtegration. The old 
kingdom of Kamarupa continued, under a new name and a new 
dynasty, and with its capital removed to Kamata or Kimatapurat 
situated a little to the south-west of the present town of Cooch 
Behar^ The western limit of the kJngdoni was still, as of old, formed 
by the Karatoya river in Bengal, but the eastern frontier varied 
from time to time. Though at times it extended to the Bamadi^ 
and thus included both Goalpara and Kamrup, these two districts 
were often ruled by a number of independent chiefs, known as Baro 
Bhuy^. At the extreme east of Assam, in the Upper Brahmaputra 
Valley, the Shan tribe, known as Ahoms, had consolidated their 
kingdom. They had not only subdued the primitive indigenous 
peoples, but had admitted many of them to their own tribe; their 
number was further increased by fresh immigration of the Shans 
from the north-east. 

Between these two kingdoms in the two extremes lay a number 
of principalities, the chief of which were those of the Chutiyas and 
the Cicharis. 

The Chutiya kingdom lay on both banks of the Brahmaputra to 
the east of the Subamasri river in the north, and of the Disang 
river in the south. The Chutiy^ are now to be found mainly in 
the Lakhimpur District and the adjacent parts of Sihsagar. Th^ 
had come within the fold of Hinduism in remote past, but contain 
a strong admixture of Shan blood. They were ruling with their 
capital at Sadiya at the beginning of the thirteenth century A,D* 
when the Ahoms entered the province. There were frequent wars 
between the two until the Chutiyis were Anally subdued by the 
Ahoms at the beginning of the sixteenth century A.D.^ as will be 
related later. The kingdom of the Cachatis lay to the south-west of 
the Chutiya kingdom. It extended along the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra as far as Nowgong in the west, and up to the valley 
of the Dhansiri river in the south, with an ill-defined boundary 
across the central hills of Assam. 

Between the Chutiya and the Cacheri kingdoms in the east 
and that of Kamarupa on the west, the country was parcelled out 
among a number of petty independent chiefs called Bhuyas. As 
mentioned above, they were collectively known as Baro Bhuyas, 
jind a strong ruler of Kamarupa oould^ and often did, establish his 
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fiupremAcy over them. But under a weak ruler the kingdom of 
Kimarupa often failed to exercise any effective control to the east 
of the Sangkosh river, and thus lay wholly outside the limits of 
modem Assam. It must, however, be said to the credit of these 
Bhuy^, that they acted in concert whenever their country was 
threatened by any Muslim invasion. 

2. The Kingdom o/ Kdmatd 

The chief interest of the history of Assam during the period 
under review centres round the two kingdoms of Kamata on the 
west, and Ahom in the east. The kingdom of K^ata (var, K^ta> 
is often referred to as Kamrup in Muslim chronicles. This is true 
to some extent only from the point of view of historical succession, 
but the centre of Kamata kingdom and sometimes even its boundary, 
lay outside Kimrup proper, and it is therefore hotter to designate 
the new kingdom as Kamata rather than Kamrup. 

The history of Kamarupa, after the death of Vallabhadeva,'* 
who was on the throne in A.D. 1185, is very obscure, and the casual 
references to Muslim invasions in Muslim chronicles are all that 
is definitely known to us. Bakhtyar Khaljl, Hisam‘Ud-4ln ‘Iw'az 
Khalji® who had assumed independence in Bengal under the titte 
Ghiyas-ud-din Twaz, and Ikhtiyar-ud-din Yuzbak Tughril Khin,® 
also known as Mughis-ud-dln Yuzbak, invaded Kamarupa respec¬ 
tively in A.D. 1205, 1227, and 1257. The first of these campaigns 
ended in a veritable disaster as noted above.-* No details of the 
second are known; it was probably a mere raid and no permanent 
results were achieved. The third began with phenomenal success 
and the Bengal Sultan occupied the capital without any serious 
opposition. But the ruler of Kamarupa took full advantage of the 
ignorance of the climate and topography of Assam on the part of 
the conquerors. Surrounded by water on all sides and bereft of 
supplies. Mughis-ud-din made a hurried retreat through the sub¬ 
montane tract, by way of the Dcoars. He was assailed by the Hindus 
in a narrow pass, and though he fought bravely, he was mor¬ 
tally wounded. His army surrendered and his family fell captive 
into the hands of the Baja of Kamarupa. It was a veritable disaster, 
perhaps unparalleled in the annals of early Muslim history in 
India 

Neither the Muslim chronicles, from which the above account is 
derived, nor the local traditions have preserved the name of this 
brave Hindu king who saved his country from the Muslim invaders 
by his daring and genius. It appears, however, from the detailed 
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description of the campaign that he had still his capital on the 
Brahmaputra, at GauhSti, or its immediate neighbourhood. 

No further light is thrown on the history of Kamariipa by the 
Muslim chronicles till the rise of the kingdom of Kamati. Whether 
this event indicates nothing more than a mere shifting of the capi¬ 
tal, or the rise of a new kingdom under a new dynasty, it is difficult 
to say. But in either case we do not know the cairse of the change 
or the circumstances leading to it. We are equally ignorant of the 
early history of this new kingdom. There are a number of legends 
and traditions, but it is difficult to extract any reliable history 
from them, One of these legends refers in detail to Durlabh NarS- 
yan, Baji. of Kamata. He probably Nourished at the end of the 
thirteenth century A.D. and his kingdom extended from the Kara- 
toya, in Bengal, to the Barnadi in Assam. About this time, or shortly 
afterwards, the kingdom was invaded by the Ahoms, and hostilities 
continued for some time. A treaty was however concluded, and 
the alliance between the two was cemented by the marriage of 
Rljanj, the princess of Kimata, with the Ahom king Sukhangphi.® 

According to tradition, the southern part of the old kingdom 
of Kimarupa, including Mymensingh and Sylhet, was at this tune 
under the rule of Dharma Narayan, a cousin of Durlabh Narayan. 
This area was invaded by the Muslim Sultan of Bengal, Sultan 
ShamS'Ud-din Flriiz, early in the fourteenth century A.D. The 
Muslim army overran Mymensingh District and then, crossing the 
Brahmaputra, occupied Sylhet. This probably took place in 
A.D. 1303. Starting from this base, the Muslim governor and Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-din Bahadur Shah conquered Tippera and Chittagong 
Divisions, and these were annexed to the empire of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq early in his reign fA.D. 1326-27)."^ Hy^ Shah invaded the 
Brahmaputra valley and pushed his conquests as far as Kamarupa.® 
Whetiier this region acknowledged the authority of the Kamata 
kings or was ruled by the independent or semi-independent chiefs, 
called Bhuyas, is not known with certainty. Epigraphie evidence 
shows that In A.D. 1329 a petty Hindu chief had set himself up as 
an independent ruler in Kamanpa.^ 

The discovery of coins, dated 799 and 802 A.H. and thus be¬ 
longing to the reign of Ghiyas-ud-din A'ram Shah, in Cooch Behar 
and Gauhati,'^® prove his authority in Kamariipa. But whether it 
ts an indication of the continuance of the Muslim authority since 
the conquest by Tlyas Shah, or is to be explained by the unsuccessful 
expedition of A'jtam Shah mentioned above,'*’* cannot be determined 
with certainty. There is, however, no doubt that in spite of 
invasions by the Muslims from the west, and the Ahom king, on 
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the east, Kamata again became a powerful kingdom, early in the 
fifteenth century, under the Kheos, a primitive people who had 
imbibed Brahmanical Hinduism to a large extent. The names of 
the first two kings of this dynasty, Niladhvaja and Chakradhvaja, 
have been preserved only in legendary traditions. The third king 
Nilambara, was, however, undoubtedly a historical figure. He was 
a powerful king and ruled over an extensive territory including 
not only Goaipara and Kamarupa in the east, but also Mymensingh 
and Sylhet to the south-east, which had been conquered by the 
Muslims. He is said to have constructed a high road from his capital 
Kamatapur (near Cooch Behar) to Ghorighit on the Karatoya iu 
the Rangpur District. The capital city, Klmatapur, at the time 
covered an extensive area whose ruins have been described by 
Hamilton, 

Reference has been made above to his fight with two Muslim 
Sultans of Bengal, Rukn-ud-din Birbak Shah and ‘AlE-ud-dIn 
Husain Shah, There is hardly any doubt that Nil^bara routed 
the Muslim host of Birbak, and the story of his later defeat by 
supernatural means, and his conversion to Islamic faith are 
merely ingenious attempts to hide the discomfiture of the 
Muslim army.’® 

Local traditions offer an explanation of the outbreak of war bet¬ 
ween Nilambara and Husain Shah, It is said that Nilambara killed his 
Brahman minister's son for carrying on amorous intrigues with his 
queen. He then cooked the flesh of the dead and made his father 
eat it. The outraged minister left the kingdom under pretext 
of pDgnmage and proceeded to the court of Husain Shah. At his 
instigation Husain Shah sent a big army under Isma'il Ghazi who 
besieged the strongly fortified city of Kamata. According to a local 
tradition the siege lasted twelve years, at the end of which the 
Muslim general gained entrance to the fort by means of treachery, 
NUambara is said to have been captured and taken to Gauda. the 
capital of Bengal, but subsequently effected his escape.'^ 

It is difficult to put much faith in the details of this story, but 
there are grounds to believe that Husain Shih gained a complete 
victory and annexed the whole of the Kamata kingdom as far as 
the Barnadi. Hijo, in Kimrup, became the headquarters of the 
Muslim Viceroy, a son of Husain, and gradually the Muslim autho¬ 
rity was established over the chiefs called Bhuy^. The conquest 
of Husain Shah, which extinguished the Hindu kingdom of Kimata, 
may be dated some time between A.D, 1498 and 1502. A little more 
than a decade later a new kingdom—^that of Cooch Behar—arose 
out of its ruins, Its history will be described in the next volume. 
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3, The Ahofii Kiwgrdom''^ 

A short account has been given above of the foundation of a 
kingdom by the Ahoms in the north-eastern part of the province 
which still bears their name (Assam), and its consolidation under 
the first three kings Sukapha, Suteupha, and Subinpha whose reigns 
cover the period from A,D. 1215 to 1293. 

Subinpha*s son and successor Sukhangpha felt powerful enough 
to extend his kingdom at the cost of his neighbours, and launched 
a career of conquest and aggression. The kingdom of Kamata, the 
most powerful rival of the newly risen power, was his first object 
of attack. This trial of strength between the old and the new was 
decided entirely in favour of the latter. After prolonged hostilities, 
in course of which both sides suffered heavy losses, the two parties 
concluded an alliance to which reference has been made above. 

Sukhingphi died In A.D. 1332, and was succeeded by his three 
sons, one after another. The chief event during these three reigns 
(A.D, 1332-89) was a prolonged hostility with the Chutiyas. The next 
king, Sudangpha, ascended the throne in A.D. 1397, after an inter¬ 
regnum of eight years, during which the nobles carried on the 
administration. He fixed his capital at Char guy a near the Dihing 
river. The Buranjis or chronicles of the Ahoms, which form our 
principal source of information, have spread a halo of romance 
and mystery round the early life of this king. Though son of the 
third son of Sukhingphi, his mother was cast out and gave birth 
to him in the house of a Brahmana. The new king was for this 
reason known as the "Brahman Prince’’, and the Brihma^, who 
gave shelter to his mother, was made his chief adviser. Under the 
infiuence of this Brahmana and his sons, who also occupied high 
posts, the Ahoms, belonging to the Mongoloid Shan stock, came 
under the influence of Brahmanical Hinduism. The King was faced 
with a conspiracy of the Tlpamis, but suppressed it by killing their 
leading chiefs in a treacherous manner. He tried to conciliate the 
Tipamis hy marrying the daughter of one of the chiefs, but this 
brought on fresh troubles. For Tai Sulai, one of the Tipami lovers 
of this queen before her marriage, being caught in love intrigues 
with her, sought asylum with Surumpha, king of Mungkang. This 
led to a fight between the two kings, in which the latter was driven 
as far as the Patkai hills. Hostilities were concluded by a treaty 
in A.D. 1401 by which the Patkai Hange was fixed as the boundary 
between the two kingdoms, 

Tai SuUl now took refuge with the king of KimatS, and so 
Sudangphi sent a military expedition against the latter. But 
though the king of Kamata refused to surrender the fugitive, he 
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conciliated his powerful enemy by giving him his daughter Bhajani 
in marriage. According to some Buranjis, Ghiyl$>ud-din A'zam 
Sh^ took advantage of the war between Kamata and the Ahom 
kingdom to invade the former. But the two rulers of Assam com¬ 
bined against A^siam and forced him to retire beyond the Karatoya.' = 
Sudangpha now turned his attention to the subjugation of the re¬ 
calcitrant tribes who at last submitted to his authority. 

Sudangpha died in A.D. 14D7 and was followed by two kings 
whose reigns were uneventful. The next king, Susenpha^ who died 
in A.D, 1488 after a reign of forty-nine years, was involved in a 
war with the Tangshu Nagis which was renewed during the reign 
of bis successor Suhenpha. In spite of some initial successes, the 
Nagas were ultimately defeated. Suhenpha was less successful in 
his war with the C^haris who defeated the Ahom army at Dampiik 
on the bank of the Dikhu river. Suhenpha sued for peace and sent 
a princess to the Cachiri King. Suhenpha was assassinated in 1493, 
and his son Supimpha also probably shared the same fate four years 
later. His son Subungmung ascended the throne in 1497 and as¬ 
sumed the Hindu name Svarga Narayan. This is an index of the 
gradually increasing hold of Brahmanical Hinduism upon this Shan 
royal family and the people. The new king transferred his capital 
from Charguya to Bakata on the Dihing. The Aitonia Nagas re¬ 
volted in 1504, but were defeated and forced to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Ahom king and to pay him annual tribute. Eight 
years later the Ahom king annexed the Habung country. Then 
foUoived a prolonged war with the Chutiyis which lasted for more 
than ten years (1513 to 1523). In spite of occasional reverses, 
Suhungmung ultimately triumphed and annexed the whole of the 
Chutiya country, which henceforth formed a part and parcel of 
the Ahom kingdom. To complete the assimilation between the two, 
three hundred Ahom families, with twelve chiefs, were settled in 
Sadiya, and another Ahom colony was set up on the banks of the 
Dihing. On the other hand, the royal family and the leading chiefs 
of the Chutiyas were taken to Pakariguri, and a number of Brah- 
mai^as, blacksmiths and other classes of artisans from Sadiya were 
settled in the Ahom capital. Early in 1527, and again in 1529, 
the Chutiyas made serious efforts to regain their independence, but 
the revolts were put down without much difficulty. 

In the meantime Suhungmung led an expedition against the 
Cachiris in 1526, and advanced into their country as far as Maiham 
or Kathkatia. The Cacharis obtained a temporary success and re¬ 
occupied the place, but th^ were forced to retreat, and closely 
pursued by the Ahoms. Though the Cacharis fought with courage 
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-and valour they sustained a decisive defeat. After a temporary 
truce^ hostilities were renewed in 1531. Suhuugniiing advanced up 
to the Dhansiri river and, after defeating the Cacharis in several 
engagements, occupied their capital Dimapur. The Cachari king 
fled with his son, and a prince named Detsung^ who had given his 
aister to the Ahom king, was set up on the throne. But Detsung 
having proved contumacious, an Abom army again invaded CachAr 
and occupied the capital Dimapur. Detsung fled, but was seized and 
put to death. His death put an end to all resistance, and the whole of 
the Dhansiri valley and the CSchari territories north of the KoUang 
river in Nowgong District passed into the hands of the Ahom king. 

The most important event during the reign of Suhungmung 
was his fight with the Muslim State of BengaL Unfortunately, the 
difference between the Ahom BuTcnfis and the Muslim chronicles 
makes it difficult to obtain a clear view of the whole episcxie in 
its true perspective. 

According to the Hit/az-us-Sa ‘Ala-ud-din Husain Shah 
followed up his conquest of Kamata-Kamaruipa kingdom, men¬ 
tioned above, by an invasion of Assam. '^The Raja of Assam^ not 
being able to oppose him, relinquishing his country, fled to the 
mountains. The king (Husain Shah), leaving his son with a large 
army to complete the settlement of the conquered country, returned 
triumphant and victorious to Bengal. After the withdrawal of the 
king, his son devoted himself to the pacification and defences of the 
conquered country. But when the rainy season set in, owing to 
floods, the roads and tracks became closed; and the Rajah with his 
adherents issued from the hills, surrounded the Royal army, engaged 
in warfare, cut off supplies of provisions, and in a short lime put 
all to the sword”* There is nothing improbable in the alleged in¬ 
vasion of the upper Brahmaputra valley by Husain Shah; it fits in 
well with the general policy of Muslim rulers to carry forward the 
banner of Islam into the countiy of the infidels wherever possible; 
also with the Imperial ambitions and aggressive designs of Husain 
Sh^ narrated above. Besides, although the Riyoz was a late 
compilation of the eighteenth century, it is corroborated by 
Shihkb-ud-din Tahsh who refers to the invading army of Husain Shah 
as consisting of 24,000 soldiers (horse and foot) and numerous 
ships. 

On the other hand, the Ahom Buranjis give the date of the 
first Muslim invasion of Assam as A.D. 1527, and their detailed 
accounts substantially corroborate the statement in the that 

in spite of some initial successes the Muslim invaders were com¬ 
pletely routed. 
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As Husain Shah died in 151S, the mvasion of 1527 must be 
credited to his son and successor, Nusrat Shah. It is, therefore, 
held by some historians'® that the author of the Hiydjr erroueoxisly 
reg^ded the expedition against Kamata in 1498-1502, and that 
against Assam in 1527, as part of the same operations, whereas they 
were really undertaken by two dtSerent Sultans, Husain and Nusrat, 
with an interval of twenty-iive years. This seems to be more rea* 
Bonable than the view that the Ahom kingdom was invaded hrst by 
Husain Shah after he completed the conquest of K^ata (1498-1502 j, 
and next by his son Nusrat Shah in 1527 or 1529,'9 For the Riyd^ 
mentions only one invasion of Assam, during the reign of Husain 
Shah, and does not refer to any such invasion by Nusrat. So either 
his account rightly applies to Husain’s reign, or may be regarded 
as a confusion with what took place during the next reign. But 
it would be illogical to apply it to both. 

On the whole, it seems much safer to follow the account of 
the Abom Buraiijis which have preserved a detailed account of the 
protracted military operations. It may be summed up as follows:®® 
In iS27 the Muslim army invaded Assam under the great wozit, 
but Was defeated on all fronts by the Ahoms who puisued ir 
as far as the Burai river and captured forty horses and from twenty 
to forty cannon. In 1529 the Ahom king took the offensive and 
obtained some success. Two years later, the Muslims renewed 
hostilities and advanced up the Brahmaputra with fifty ships. But 
they were defeated by the Ahoms in a naval battle at Temani or 
Tnmohani in Sibsagar District, a little below the point where the 
mam channel of the Brahmaputra bifurcates into two to form the 
Majuli island, and lost their ships. The Ahoms now fortified two 
advance ^sts, one at Sala, on the bank of the Bharali, and another 
at Singiri, further down the Brahmaputra at its junction with a 
smaller river. A large Muslim force attacked Singiri, but was com¬ 
pletely routed and fled, being hotly pursued as far as Khagarijan 
{Nowgong). The Muslim commander Bit Malik was among the 
slain, and fifty horses, with many guns, fell into the hands of the 
Ahoms, In 1532 another strong Muslim force, led by Turbak. sta¬ 
tioned itself opposite Singiri, and was attacked by the Ahom army 
under the command of Suklen, son of the Ahom king Subungmung. 
The prince was completely defeated and feE back upon Sale; eight 
of his commanders were killed, and he himself was wounded. 

The Muslim army advanced along the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra as far as Koliabar, opposite Tezpux, and halted there 
for the rainy season. In October the Muslims surrounded the fort 
of Sals, the headquarters of the Ahom forces led by Suklen. and 
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d^f^ted them on several occasions. But the Ahoms ohtaiiied A 
great naval victory at DuLmunisila, in Kowgotig District, a little 
above Koliabar, in March, 1533. According to the Burftiijis, the 
Muslims lost twenty-two ships, a number of guns, and between 
1,500 and 2,500 soldiers. 

The two armies were now entrenched, face to face, on the 
opposite banks of the Dikrai river, near its mouth. After several 
months of inactivity the Ahoms took the offensive and defeated the 
Muslim army in several engagements ending in a complete rout near 
the Bharali. Turbak himself fell in the fight, and the Ahoms pur¬ 
sued the Muslim fugitives as far as the Karatoya river in Bengal. 
During the pursuit another Muslim general, Husain Khan, was 
caught and killed, and the victors captured 28 elephants, 850 horses 
together with a large number of guns, and a large quantity of gold 
and silver. 

The real status of Turbak has been doubted by Gait who thinks 
that he was a mere freelance or a local chief, and the army led 
by him was not the royal force, but a local levy. The only ground 
.for this supposition seems to be the fact that, before returning 
from Bengal, the Ahom Commander sent an envoy, with presents, 
to the Sultan of Bengal at Gaur, and he returned with a princess 
for the Ahom king. But it is a very unusual conjecture, unsupported 
by any positive evidence, and belied, among others, by the fact that 
Turbak received re-inforcement before he entrenched himself on 
the Dikrai. Besides, the political condition of Bengal, after the 
assassination of Nusrat in 1532, sufficiently explains the complete 
discomfiture of the Muslim army, and there is no need to look for 
any other explanation. We should also remember that this was 
neither the first nor the last occasion, on which the Muslim invaders 
of Assam learnt, to their cost, that it was much easier to conquer 
than to retain this frontier province. 

It reflects great credit upon the Ahom king that, even while 
engaged in fighting with the Chutiyas and the Cacharis, as noted 
above, he could successfully resist the Muslim invaders. The 
credit is all the greater because the Ahoms were as yet unacquaint¬ 
ed with the use of fire-arms and fought against the Muslims, who 
possessed guns, with only swords, spears, and bows and arrows. 
But the Ahom king was quick to learn, and henceforth used the 
new weapon for subduing the unruly tribes. Guns were used 
against the Nagas who had rebelled in 1535 and 1536; in spite of 
some initial successes they submitted to the Ahom authority. 

TTie reign of Suhungmung forms an important landmark in the 
history of As.<!ara. He extended the power of the Ahoms in all 
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directions, snd his veliant resistance to the S^usUtns gave immunitj'^ 
lo Assam from further Muslim aggression for weilnigh hundred 
and thirty years. His reign is also remarkable not only for the rapid 
Hinduization of the Ahoms but also for the spread of a reformed 
7aisimAva doctrine associated with the name of iSahkazadeva. 

The great King had a tragic end. His last da>'S were clouded 
by the defiant attitude of the crown prince Suklen. The latter was 
mightily offended when his father married three captive Cachari 
princesses whom he himself loved. Other caus^ of estrangement 
followed, till Suklen had his royal father assassinated in A.D, 1539. 
Thus died one of the greatest rulers of Assam,—the builder of the 
Ahom power,—after a glorious reign of forty-two years. 

n, MITHILA (TTRHUT) 

While the whole of the Gangetic valley was submerged by the 
flood of Turk-Muslim invasions, the small Hindu principality of 
Tirhut, the far-famed Mithila or Videha of old, bounded by the 
Hinaalayas on the north and the three rivers, the Kosi, the Gandak, 
and the Gahga respectively on the east, west, and south,' kept it¬ 
self afloat like a tiny island in the sea. Though occasional floods 
submerged it from time to time, it always raised its head again, and 
remained, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, the last free 
stronghold of Hinduism in the vast stretch of. land extending from 
the Sindhu to the Karatoya, 

Heference has been made above to the foundation of a new 
ruling dynasty in Mithila by Nanyadeva of Kaii^taka origin, in 
A.D, 1097, This family was ruling over Tirhut when the Muslim 
Turkish invaders swept over the whole of North India.^ Tirhut was 
not altogether immune from their attacks.^ Apart from occasional 
plundering raids, Sultan Hisim-ud-din or Ghiyas-ud-dm Twaz Khalji, 
who had assumed sovereign status in Bengal some time before 
A.D. 1225, is said to have received tribute from Bang, Kamrud and 
Tirhut.-* But this vague claim is not supported by the account of 
any actual invasion. Another rebellious governor of Bengal, Tughan 
Khan alias Tzz-ud-din Tughril, who had advanced into Awadh and 
seized the town, made an inroad into Tirhut and acquired much 
valuable booty, but no submission (A.D, 1243-4). e The political 
condition of Tirhut during the rule of such powerful Sultans as 
ntutmish,e Balban,^ and *Ala-ud-din Khalji® cannot be determined 
with certainty. 

Barring occasional raids and temporary occupation of parts, or 
even assertion of nominal suzerainty by some Sultlns. Tirhut seems 
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to have escaped tlie fuiy of Muslim attack. This is particularly notes 
worthy for two reasons. In the first place, though the principality 
lay on the way from Delhi or Awadh to Lakhnawati, the Muslim 
forces seem to have systematically avoided it. Secondly, Tirhul 
was the refuge of orthodox Hinduism which it was the declared 
policy of Islam to stamp out, wherever possible. Tirhut seems to 
have possessed a charmed life* Arguments based on geographical 
factors have been advanced to explain the immunity of Tirhut from 
Muslim attack,^ but they cannot be taken very seriously. But 
whatever might have been the cause, the Kar^t^ka rulers of 
Mithila maintained their independence, while every other Hindu 
principality in the Gangetic valley crashed beneath the heels of 
Turkish cavalry* 

The Kar^taka kings ruled in Mithill in an unbroken line of 
succession throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries A.D. 
There are, however, slight discrepancies in the names of kings aud 
order of succession as given by different authorities. The most 
reliable seems to be the list given aboveon the authority of the 
inscription of Pratipamalla. The name of Bhupalasirhha of this 
list is, however, omitted in other sources, and Saktisuhlia appears 
as dakrasimha in some of them. Ail the lists end with Harisimha 
(also written as Harasubha) as the last ruler of this dynasty in 
Tirhut. The regnal periods vary in different lists. 

Next to Nanyadeva, Harisimha was the most important ruler, 
and his reign forms a landmark in the history of Tirhut. Unlike 
his predecessors, who are mostly shadowy figures of whom very 
little is known, certain broad facts about Harisimha are established 
on unimpeachable authority. He had his capital at a place called 
Simaramapura,''' modern Stmraon in Nepal, on the borderland just 
outside the north-eastern boundary of the District of Champaran.''^ 
Three generations of able ministers, namely, Chandesvara, his father 
Viresvara, and his grandfather Devaditya, all served as Mnha- 
sandhi-uigrahikos (Minister of Peace and War) of Harisimha,'® It 
is mentioned in contemporary literature that CKand^vara con¬ 
quered Nepal for his master, and performed the great religious gift 
of tuIa-puTtislia (gift of gold of the donor's weight) in November, 
1314,'’* This gives us a valuable datum for fixing the lowest limit 
of the date of Harisimha's accession. In view of the fact that 
Cbande£vara, who served him in A.D. 1314, was preceded by his 
father and grandfather in the same post, we may assume that 
according to all reasonable probability, Harisimha ascended the 
throne during the eighties of the thirteenth century A.D., if not 
earlier* 
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This J3, however, opposed to the traditional account of SaJsra- 
snhha, who was the predecessor and father of Harisimha according 
to the Mithila tradition. The inscription of Pratapamalla, however, 
calls him ^ktisimha and places a king Bhupalasiihha between him 
Harisuhhadeva. It has been suggested by some that as neither 
me litera^ tradition nor any other evidence corroborates this, 
Bhup^asuhha was the elder brother of Harisiriiha and probably 
never ascended the throne. 'S This gratuitous assumption has been 
revered necessa^ by a Mithila tradition that ^krasimha helped 
Ala^ud-dln Khalji “in his fight against Hammira (Hambira) of 
R^thambhapura-’.ie There are other traditions according to 
which the MusUms invaded Mithila in 697 A.H, <A.D, 1297^) and 

None of these traditions is, however, support- 
^ by Muslim chronicles or any other reliable evidence. As the 
mvasion of Ranthambhor took place in A.D. 1300, ^atrtigiAh a must 
have b«n aUve in that year, and if Bhupalasuhha reigned between 
him and Harisimha—a statement occurring in a seventeenth century 

epigmphic record which we have no good grounds to disbelieve_ 

Harwimha's accession has to be placed at the end of the first decade 
of the fourteenth century. This appears to be so improbable in 
view of what has been said above, that it seems more reasonable to 
<lisregard the local traditions and place the accession of Harismiha 
about A.D, 1280^ possibly even earlleE'J® 


There are several references iti contemporary literature that 
Harisi^a defeated the Muslims. "In the Dana-rafncfcaro Chande- 
svara is described as having rescued the earth fiooded by Mlechchhas,’' 
In a two-act comedy, Dhurta-samdgaTna, which was played in the 
court of Harisimha, the King is said to have conquered the Suratrina 
(Sultan)These statements have been taken to refer to Hari- 
simha's fight with Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq in A.D. 1324. But if 
as is generally believed, king Harisimha was defeated in that fight 
and forced to seek refuge in Nepal, the exulting references to 
victories over the Muslims can hardly apply to that episode In 
any case, it is equally likely that Harisimha scored successes against 
the Muslims either during the last days of the MamlQk Sultans after 
the death of Balban (A.D, 1287). or during the chaos and confusion 
that followed the death of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji (A.D. 1316) There 
is nothing to be surprised at the discomfiture of the Muslim forces 
probably of a neighbouring locality, when the Delhi Sultanate was 
losing through a grave crisis, and it had a great repercussion on 
the provincial administration. 


Similarly the conquest of Nepal by Chandesvara, mentioned 
above, need not necessarily be referred to a time after the defeat 
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of Harisimha by Ghiyas-ud-din Tughliiq, According to the inter¬ 
pretation of the relevant passage by Monmohan Chakravarti, the 
ftiia-purusho gift, performed in A.D, 1314, followed upon the 
conquest of Nepal, and this seems to be a very reasonable view*^ 

If we accept the above reconstruction of the history of Hari^ 
siinha's reign, we can easily understand why Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq 
directed his efforts towards the subjugation of Tirhut, not attempted 
by any other Sult^ of Delhi before him. It is reasonable to infer 
that Bdithila had so long escaped Muslim subjugation, mainly because 
it was regarded as an inoffensive petty Hindu State, not unwilling 
to bow down to a strong Sultan. But Harishhha took advantage 
of the temporary weakness of the Muslim rulers to hurl defiance 
at them and even scored some successes. Such occasional resurg¬ 
ence of the Hindu power must have been regarded as a source of 
grave peril to the Muslim domination in India, and the sagacious 
Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq, had therefore every reason to regard 
the subjugation of Mithila as a major policy. 

Ghiyas-ud-dTn% conquest of Tirhut In A.D. 1324-5 was, how¬ 
ever, hardly regarded as an important episode of his reign. EaranI 
dimply states^ in a general way, that as soon as the Sultan reached 
Tirhut on his way to Bengal, without the sword being called into 
requisition all the rcis and ranas of the country made their sub¬ 
mission".^"^ The episode of Tirhut is altogether omitted in the 
Tdiifeh-i-Mubdmfc Shahi, while Nizam-ud-din merely repeats the 
statement of BaranL *Isami is the first historian who gives a detail¬ 
ed account of the Tirhut ^pedition. After referring to the cap¬ 
ture of Sultan Bahadur of Lakhnawat! and the arrival of the captive 
king with his brother Naslr-ud-din at the camp of Sultan Ghiyas^ 
ud-dm on the bank of the Kosi, Tsaml proceeds: 

“Next day the Sultan started from the bank of the Kosi to¬ 
wards Tirhut, He secured two kings at one and the same timcp one 
by war^ the other by peace.^^ As soon as the king of Tirhut heard 
of the approach of the Sult^ he tcxik refuge in a forest. The impe¬ 
rial army reached the outskirts of the forest. Tlie Sultan was very 
much surprised at the sight of the forest. It is said that he himself 
got down from his horse, and taking an axe in his hand cut down 
an old tree in order to dear the jungle. The soldiers, thereupon, 
cleared a passage for the army with the help of axes. In two or 
three days the passage was ready, and on the third day the imperial 
army reached the fort of Tirhut. It had seven deep ditches full of 
water. For two or three weeks the Sultan sent his soldiers to the 
Tight and the left with orders to attack the Hindus wherever 
gathered, and plunder them. After this he sent (Nasir-ud-din) with 
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royal umbrella to Lakhnawati. The Sultan left the valiant Ahmad, 
son of Talbaga, in Tirhut and, having started from the on the 

next day, reached the capital in one or two months”.23 

A more detailed account is given by Firishta, who expressly 
says that it is derived from ‘Isimi’s book, Futuh-us-Saidtln. Yet he 
described the events following the siege as follows: 

“The King invested the place, filled up the ditches, and des¬ 
troyed the wall in three weeks. The Raja and his family were 
taken, and great booty obtained, while the government of Tirhoot was 
left in the hands of Ahmud Khan, the son of Mulik Tulubigha, after 
which the king returned towards Dehly”,*'* 

It will be seen that the two accounts radically differ from, 
each other. The earlier account, written by a contemporary, knows 
nothing of the fall of the fort and the capture of the king of Tirhut 
and his family. Moreover, he definitely implies that when the 
Sultan left for Delhi, he could not secure the submission of the king 
of Tirhut and left Ahmad behind to continue the siege. The two 
contemporary historians, ‘IsamI and Barani, and almost all the later 
writers, excepting Firishta, are silent regarding any success of the 
Muslim arms, not to speak of capturing the fort together with the 
king of Tirhut and his family, 'Isiuni’s book, which alone is ex¬ 
pressly mentioned by Firishta as his source of information, contains 
nothing of the kind. It is legitimate, therefore, to conclude that 
the additional information supplied by Firishta is mostly a later 
concoction prompted by a desire to glocss over the failure of the 
Muslims to subdue a petty Hindu king ^s 

We may, therefore, hold that while the Muslim army overraA 
the plains of Tirhut, its brave king Harisimhadeva successfuUy de¬ 
fended himself in his impregnable citadel in the dense forest of 
Nepal Terai, This not only explains why Muslim historians like 
Barani,Yahya, and Nizam-ud-din do not refer to the fight of the 
Sultan with Harisiihha, but also the verse in the Dhurta-samagania, a 
contemporary two-act comedy played in the court of Harisiihha 
which exultingly refers to the victory of Harisiihha and his ministein 
over the Muslim Sultan after a protracted and sanguinary fight.®® 

It may be noted in passing that the citadel, where Harisiihha- 
deva was besieged by the Muslim forces, can hardly be regarded 
as his capital Simraon, although this is the generally accepted view. 
For no one, whose kingdom mostly extends over the plains, would 
think of fixing his capital city in a dense forest where no army 
could penetrate without cutting down trees on a vast scale. Indeed 
Ts^I clearly says that the king of Mithila took refuge in a forest. 

too 
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Such a statement would be inexplicable if he shut himself up in his 

own capital city,^^ 

According to a weil-known ver^e, Harisiniha entered the moun¬ 
tains after leaving his capital city in Saka 1245, on the 9th of 
Pousha, Sudi, SaturdayThis has been taken to refer to the flight 
of Harisimha and his conquest of Nep^ after his defeat in the hands 
of Ghlyas-ud-din Tughluq* Butj as such, the date is inadmissible 
for two reasons: In the first place, it corresponds to December 7, 
1323, whereas according to the testimony of Muslim chronicles, 
Ghiy^ud-din Tughluq passed through Tirhut a year later in the 
cold season of A.D, 1324. Secondly, 9th Paitsha in Saka 1245, whe- 
ther we take it as current or eicpired, was not a Saturday. But 9th 
Pttush^j in Saka 1247 expired was a Saturday. This date, which 
corresponds to 14th December 1325, seems to be the correct one.^^ 
As we have seen above, according to the contemporary Muslim 
chronicler ‘Isinii, Harisbhha was besieged, but not defeated, when 
Ghiy^‘nd-dln left for Delhi towards the end of A.D, 1324 or the 
beginning of 1325. If we admit, on the autboiity of the DMrfa-sanid- 
gama, that Harisbhha offered a stubborn resistance and even inflicted 
defeat upon the imperial army, the date 14th December, 1325, 
may be taken as a more probable date for Harishhha’s entry into 
Nep^ after the end of the conflict. As we have seen above, there 
is no evidence that Harisiihha fell a prisoner into the hands of the 
Muslims, as Fuishta would have us believe. It is more likely that 
he successfully defied the Muslim forces in the impenetrable jungles 
of the Terai. But though Harisimha passed over the crisis, he knew 
full well that he was no match for the Sultan of Delhi, and could 
not resist his might in the plains^ So he rightly concluded that he 
could maintain his independence only in the hills and jungles of 
Nepal. It has been assumed by the latest historian of Tirhut that 
Harisimha, after his defeat '^fled from Tirhut, invaded Nepal and 
settled down there for the rest of his life*^3^ It is very unlikely, 
though not impossible, that a king deserting his people and king¬ 
dom, and fleeing for his Hfe, would be in a position to subdue a 
country like Nepal, whose geographical position and natural de¬ 
fences have enabled it to maintain its independence throughout the 
Muslim and even during the British rule. It is more reasonable 
to suppose that he had already conquered Nep^ in the heyday of 
his power and glory, particularly as there are grounds for dating 
this event in or before A.D, 1314^ as mentioned above* It is also 
not unlikely that the resources of Nepal enabled him to success¬ 
fully resist the Sultan of Delhi in the jungle, when he was forced 
to leave the plains of Tirhut before the invading Muslim army. What 
probably took place in A.D, 1325 was that Hariaiihha decided 
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to abandon his own kingdom and settlo in Nepal which acknow¬ 
ledged his suzerainty. The traditional verse, mentioned above, 
says that he entered (atfioeso or provcsa), not conquered, NepU. 

However that might be, there is no doubt that after the con¬ 
quest of the plains of Tirhut fay the Muslim forces in A.D. 1324-5, 
Harisuhhadeva p a ss e s out of the history of that country, and hence* 
forth he and his family are associated with Nepal rather than Tirhut. 
Their fortunes and achievements In Nepal will be dealt with in 
connection with the history of that country. In the meantime we 
may pursue the history of Tirhut. 

For the time being Tirhut passed under the Delhi Sultanate. 
This is proved by the coins issued by Muhammad bin Tughluq with 
the mint-name Tughluqpur-urf-Tirhut, and the inclusion of Tirhut 
by Ziya-ud-dm BaranT in the list of imperial territories paying regu¬ 
lar tribute during the early years of the reign of Muhammad-^’ 
But the same writer indicates, though he does not expressly state, 
that Tirhut threw oil the Muslim yoke before the end of the reign 
of Muhammad bin Tughluq. Attention may be drawn to the fol¬ 
lowing passage which has not been noticed by the hbtorians,^^ 
describing the march of Firuz Tughluq towards LakhnawaG in 
course of his expedition against Ilyas Shah, in A.D. 1353. 

“When Firuz reached Tirhut, its Hindu king (Ray) and other 
nobles attended his court and offered presents. The Sultan made 
suitable returns. The province of Tirhut non? became as obedient 
to the Durbar, and realised Kliaroj, as it did be/ore. The Muslim 
soldiers did no harm to Tirhut. For the proper management of the 
State a ruler was appointed according to the rules of succession. 
Many provinces became organised and well administered”.33 

It would thus appear that the period of anarchy and contusion 
during the reign of Mahammad bin Tughluq enabled Tirhut to 
assert its independence, but Firuz, on his way to Bengal, restored 
the authority of the Delhi Sultanate. He, however, did not incorpo¬ 
rate it in the Delhi Sultanate but left it under a Hindu King who 
in his opinion, had a legitimate claim to the throne. This fits in 
well with the fact that a new Brahmanical dynasty of local kings 
(as distinguished from the Karnataka famUy) ruled over Tirhut in 
an unbroken line of succession from about A.D. 1353 u> about 
A.D, 1526, as will be shown later. But nothing is definitely known 
about the political condition of Tirhut during the quarter of a cen¬ 
tury that elap.sed between the conquest of the plains of Tirhut by 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq in A.D. 1325 and the establbhment of the 
new dynasty by Firuz Tughluq about A.D. 1353. 


MITHILA 


One fact, more or less definitely estabUshedp is the invasion 
of Ily^ Shah, Sultin of Bengal There is hardly any doubt that 
this formed part of the same expedition which led him fax into the 
interior of Nepal in 1349-50 It may be res^nably presumed 
that it was a daring raid for plunder and was not of mudi pohticai 
importancep^^ save perhaps drawing the wrath of FLru^ upon this 
ambitiotis rebel governor of Bengal In any case this invasion took 
place long after A.D* 1325. 

There are several traditions testifying to the existence of a 
ruling Karnata family in Tirhut even after the departure of Hari- 
simha for Nep^ in A.D. 1323 or 1325. Vidyapati tells a story in 
which Narashhhadeva of Kar^ta-ki^Za helped Muhammad^ the 
Yavana king of Hastlnapura, in his fight with Kafar-raja. The exist¬ 
ence of a ruler of Tirhut p named Nfislmha, is proved by a reference 
in a literary work Z^dita-pnddfwitiji whose author Kamadattap a cousin 
of Chaud^varap declares himself to be his minister,If this story 
be regarded as true, we may presume that Muhammad bin Tughluq^p 
like Firux Tughluq after him, appointed a scion of the old ruling 
family^ to which Harisiihha belonged, the ruler of Tirhut under tho 
suzerainty of the Sultan of Delhi. It is probably Nrisimhadevap 
or hifi successor^ who took advantage of the disorder in the empire to 
throw off the yoke of the Sultanate, and hence Flriiz selected a Hindu 
ruler of Tirhut from a different family, thereby finally extinguish¬ 
ing the rule of the old Karo^ta family whose traditions and senti¬ 
ments made them unreliable feudatories. 

Reference is made in the X^amiduHlts of Nepal to Jayatsiihha^ 
a prince of Tirhut. belonging to the Karnata family, who played a 
leading part in the somewhat chaotic political condition of Nepal 
after A.D. 1330.This also presupposes the existence of a Karpata 
family in Tirhut with real possession of^ or pretended claim to, the 
throne. 

It will appear from the history of Nepal, discussed in the next 
section p that while Harisiihha and his descendants were ruling as 
suzerains of Nepal, there were local dynasties actually wielding 
sovereign authority in the Nepal valley proper. It is not yet defi¬ 
nitely estabEshedp what portion of the kingdom was under the ac¬ 
tual sway of Harisimha's family. It Is not unlikely that they had 
established themselves in the border-land between Tirhut and 
Nepal, the region where Harisiihlia resisted the might of the imperial 
Delhi army. 

All these scattered evidences make it likely that the members 
of the Karnata family played some part in the history of Tirhut 
till the arrival there of Firuz Tughluq, on his way to Bengah in 
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A.D. 1353. As noted above, on the authority of Barani, Firuz set 
up a new king on the throne of TLrhut who readily accepted the 
suzerainty of Delhi. This is supported by traditions of Tirhut which, 
though often vague, contradictory, and confusing, perhaps contain 
a kernel of truth, Hefereuce may here be made only to a few tradi¬ 
tions preserved in the literary v/orks of the famous poet Vidyapati, 
who flourished in the fifteenth century A.D, and graced the courts 
of several kings of Tirhut, including Sivasiihha, the most well-known 
of them all. The historial references in VidyapatS’s literary works 
may be summed up as follows 

In A.D. 1326 Haraslihha (Harisimha) abandoned the kingdom 
of Tirhut and went into the Nepal jungle. The Emperor of Delhi 
then conferred the kingdom on Kameivara Thakkura. The names 
of his descendants, so far as is necessary for our present purpose, are 
shown in the following genealogical tree: 


K^e^vara Thakkura 


Virashhha 


Bhogtsvara 

Ga^esvara 

i 


Bhave^a or Bhavasimha 

I 

Devasiihha 


KirtUsimha 


I 

Sivasiibha 
(patron of Vidyapati) 

Ilruz Shah Tughluq deposed Kimesvara and gave the throne to 
his younger son BhogiSvara. He was a friend of rirur, and was 
succeeded by his son GaneSvara, 

Ganesvara was treacherously killed in L.S. 252 (A.D. 1370) bv 
a Muslim, who wanted to usurp the throne of 
Mithila. But the three sons of GaneSvara, namely Virasuhha Kirtti- 
suhha, and Rijasimha, with the help of Ibrahim Shah, defeated and 
kiU^ ^lan. As Vixasimha also died in this battle, Ibrahim Shah 
made Kiiitisbhlm, bis younger brother, the king of Mithila, Else¬ 
where Vidyapati says that Ganesvara had two sons; Kartti was the 
younger, but went to Delhi, and was given the kingdom by the emoe- 
ror. 


Bhogiivara, on becoming king, had divided the kinsdom 
with his brother Bhavasirhha. Kirttishhha died childless and m did 
his brother, and the two kingdoms were thus united, after his death 
under Sivasimha. 
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According to the traditional account of Mithili, K^esvara 
Thakkura founded the famous Sugauna dynasty of Brahmana kings 
who, as we shall see later^ ruled in Tirhut tiK A.D„ 1526. The royal 
family is also called Omairira, from the name of their native village 

Oini (in Muzaffar District) 

It would appear from Vidyapati's account, quoted above, that 
Kamesvara niled over Tirhut from A.D. 1326 till he was deposed by 
Flrtiz Tughluq. This is^ however, very doubtful. For, elsewhere 
Vidyapati styles him merely as Eijapa^ta, and some scholars have 
expressed a doubt whether he at all became the king of MithUa^^* 
It appears, however, from other evidences that he actually ruled over 
Mithila, though only for a very short peiiod, from A.D. 1350 to 1353,^° 

Again, Vidyapati's reference to the invasion of Tirhut by Aslan 
and his subsequent defeat by Ibralum'^^ cannot be reconciled with 
known facts of history, though desperate attempts have been made by 
several scholars to make it appear historical by amending Vidyapati’^s 
text, M. Chakravarti seems to be right in rejecting the passage of 
Vidyapati as corrupt Again^ the statement of Vidyapati that 
Kirttisimhaj though a younger son, succeeded his father through the 
intervention of the Emperor of Delhi, cannot be reconciled with the 
other statement about Ibrahim, if we take him as the Sharql ruler 
of Jaunpur, It is further contradicted by the fact that Vidyipati 
himself gives the title MaMrajedhiraja to the elder brother, 
Virasiihha. 

As Vidyapati was very nearly a contemporary, we can only ex¬ 
plain away these contradictious and improbabilities by supposing a 
revision and corruption of the text in later limes. Similarly the 
traditions recorded in various other books cannot be held as trust¬ 
worthy in all details, as they are often contradictory, and not sup¬ 
ported by any reliable evidence. It is not, therefore, possible to give 
a detail^ account of the history of Tirhut during the reign of the 
Sugauna dynasty, and we may discuss it only in broad outline. 

Mention has been made above of the first king Kamesvara, 
the division of the kingdom into two parts after his death, his three or 
four (if we mclude Virasiihha) successors, ruling over one part, and 
the reunion of the kingdom under Sivasirhha. son of Devasimha, 
grandson of Bhavasimha (son of Kfimesvara), who ruled over the 
other part. 

According to M. Chakra varti, however, there was no division 
of the kingdom and Bhavasimha succeeded Kirttisuhha.^^ Others 
reconcile the two by admitting the division, but regarding Bhava- 
simha as the successor of Kirttisimha, the grandson of his brother/^ 
In this case, however, the reunion took place in the reign of Bhava- 
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simha, not Sivasiihha, as postulated before on the authority of 
Vidyapati, It is unnecessary to describe in detail the reigns of these 
kings,*® most of which were uneventful or troubled by internal 
dissensions and occasional invasion by the Muslims. But a great 
deal of importance attaches to the status of these kings vis d vis the 
Sultan of Delhi. It seems that they paid nominal allegiance, and 
perhaps even occasional tribute, to the Sultan, when he was strong 
enough to exact them. But under a weak Sultan both were refused, 
and in some cases the king of Tirhut even issued coins in his own 
name. The reign of Sivasimha, the greatest ruler of the dynasty, 
offers a striking illustration of the general state of changing political 
conditions after the disintegration of the Delhi Sultanate at the be^n- 
ning of the fifteenth century A.D. Tirhut was now hemmed in between 
the two independent Muslim kingdoms of Bengal and Jaunpur. The 
Sharql ruler of Jaunpur occasionally imposed his authority, taking, 
as usual, full advantage of disputed successions in which one party 
appealed to him for aid. In the concluding verse of the Ptirusha- 
pdTikshd, Vidyapati says that Sivastmha gained glory in a terrible bat¬ 
tle with the king of Gauda and with (him of) Ga|jana,*® The former 
undoubtedly refers to Bengal, and the latter, probably to Jaunpur. It 
is impossible to recover historical truth from the mass of legends re¬ 
corded by the famous contemporary poet Vidyapati, and his vague, 
general statements about the decisive victory of SivasLmha over the 
Muslims cannot be taken at their face value. An important evidence 
of Sivasiihba’s general success and freedom from the Muslim yoke is 
furnished by the gold coins issued by His copper-plate grant 

in favour of Vidyapati is drawn up in the grandiloquent style of 
the old Hindu Emperors, and is dated in La Sam 293, Sana 807, 
Samvat 1455, Saka 1321 The mention of four different eras is 
unusual, but the existence of the Sana-cra at that time may be 
doubted, as it appears to have been introduced by Akbar by the 
conversion of the lunar Hifra year to a solar one. On these grounds 
the grant has been regarded as spurious by some.*^ 

The only authentic date of Sivasiriiha seems to be La Sam 291, 
known from a colophon of a manuscriptA^ If interpreted in the 
usual manner by taking A. D. 1119 as the epoch of the La 5am, it 
would be equivalent to A.D. 1410, but many instances are known 
where La Sath was counted with the initial year varying between 
A. D. 1107 and 1120.®1 

According to Vidyapati, Yavana forces attacked Sivasimha^® 
who, after his fight with the Muslims, became independent king of 
Tirhut in L. S- 293 or Saka 1324 (A D. 1402 ). bs His father Deva- 
simha had left the family residence of OinI and founded the city 
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of ^Ivasimliapiirap also known as Ga|arathapura. When Sivasirhha 
had been three years and nine months on the throne alter his father'^s 
deathp he was conquered by the Musulmans and carried to Delhi, 
His wife, Lakhima^ with Vidyapatip took refuge in BanauH which is 
close to Janakapura in Nepal. When no news of ^ivasimha had 
been received from Delhi for twelve yearsp Lakhima became 
and Padmasimha, Sivasimha^s younger brother^ came to the throne; 
but he reigned only for a year. He was succeeded by his widow 
Visvasa Devip who reigned for twelve years. 

The genuineness of this passage may be doubted. As a matter 
of fact, different views are current regarding the order of succession 
after the death of Sivasimha^ According to some^ he was succeeded 
by his brother Padmasimha, after whom the sovereignty passed to 
Harasiibha, a member of a junior branch of the family."® According 
to others^ Lakhlmap the chief queen of Sivasiihhap and Visvisa Devi, 
queen of Padmasiiiihaj ascended the throne after the death of their 
husbands. 

Dhlrasimha, the grandson of Harasiixihai is described as a great 
warrior and world-famous conqueror by Vidyapati in the opening 
lines of the Durgabhaltti-taradgint, and his brother is eredited with 
the subjugation of the lord of Paficha-Gauda (BengalOne of 
his known dates is La Sani 321, which falls between A^D. 142S and 
1441The Sultanates of Delhi^ Bengal, and Jaunpur, as mentioned 
above* were then passing through evil days, being convulsed by 
internal dissensions and foreign wars. It is not unlikely^ therefore, 
that Dhlraslmha took advantage of them to assert his independence 
and carry on raids against his neighbours. Bhairavendra or Bhatrava- 
simha, the younger brother of Dhlrasimha, succeeded him. He had 
defeated the Lord of Pahcha-Gauda during his brother's reign, and is 
said to have influenced Kedara Raya, the representative of the Lord of 
Gauda (Bengal),®^ He had the epithet Harinarays^ and was the 
patron of Vacbaspati Misra. Ramachandra, the son and successor of 
Bhairavendra, had the epithet Kupanariiya^ia and ruled about A.D. 
1490. He is said to have met Sikandar Lodi as a friend and conquered 
Gauda.^ The next king, LaksbniTriJthadeva Kamsanirayai?a, two of 
whose known dates are A.D. 1510 and 1513, is described as a great 
^%anior king'' and the “king of kin^s”. It is evident that for nearly 
three quarters of a century kings of Tirhut were playing an important 
role in Bast Indian politics in the confused political situation of the 
country, and fought with the neighbouring rulers of Jaunpur and 
Bengal. After Jaunpur was annejted to the Delhi Sultanate and 
Sikandar Lod! advanced through Bihar in pursuit of Husain SharqT, 
he turned his attention to Tirhut (A.D, 1494-5)- The ruler of Tirhut 
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pMcefuUy and oflered some lakhs tij tsnfcas as tribute and 

sISS!! h y®^/ Sikandar Lodi concluded peace with 

Sultan Hus^n Shah of Bengal on the basis of status quo. Shortly 
^teiwards Hi^ain ^nquered Satan, as is proved by his inscHption at 
fti 3S Satan lay outside Tirhut, and 

al»ve, usuaUy avoided Tirhut 
w^le ^oeeedmg towards Awadh and Delhi, the inscription does not 

oi Tirhut by Husain Sliah of 
in A D ISiror 1^11 “ ^^“bminatha is known to have been ruling 
tLt R ■ “ further supported by the fact 

s««=®S3or Nusrat Shah (A. D. 1519-32) sent a 
^ita^ exp^dion against Tirhut which subjugated the province. 

annexed oShut'^nrfl^ 

a^exed Tirhut and appointed his two brothers-in-law to govern the 

Lakshrnmatil dS in 

fi 11 MJthiM or Tirhut was 

finaUy extinguished. There were altogether about 15 rulers in The 
Sugauna dynasty who ruled from c. A. D. 1353 to 1526. 

During this period another family of kings ruled in the terH 
tory souto of Nepal, on both sides of the Ga^S^touTSiIy co^ 
panc^g to Gorakhpur and Ghamparan Districts. Two kings of 
this dj^asty are mentioned in the colophons of manuscripts, namely 
pnthvisimhadeva (A.D, 1434-35) and Madanasimhadeva, for whom 

Modanfl-ratnoprad^pa 

H Madanssuivhadeva, son of king Saktisimha 

««»i‘n' n-"^ °' "““y of whor.;*™^ 

les ending m ^rayana. It also shows that the king was of 
Vaishnava faith. This makes it probable that it was he who iSii 

mg the legend (^mnda-chorim<i^^„c-motI«na- on the obvetse 
and ir^-Champakara^ya' on the reverse. On general grounds aho 
these coins are to be referred to the ISth centurv A D ar,^ 
the existence of a Hindu kingdom in the Ghamparan DistricT'^'T^e 
three kin^ ^ithvis^a, Saktisiihha and Madanasiihha may 
presumed to be its rulers.®^ ®y 

It has bean auB^led tl^t these kings lepMseat e braneh of the 
OuMVar. family w^ch established e separate kingdom after the death 
of Sivasimha.e6 Curiously enough, the traditions and leotAndc f 

Mithila. which refer to all sorts of possible and impossible histiic^l 
events, are quite silent about them. nisioncai 
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S. Ijevi has suggested that these kings belonged to the family of 
iiarisimha, evidently on the similarity of names of two kings, 
Madanasimha and Saktisimha, presumably successors of Harisimha, 
who, according to Chinese chroniclesp ruled in Nepal respectively in 
A. D. 1387 and 1413.^^ The epithet bipra or Brahma^» howeverp 
goes against this view. 

Casual references are made to other kings in the same region. 
Thus an inscription of A. D. 1500, engraved on the Lauriya Nandan- 
garh Pillar of Asoka, mentions ^'Nnpa-Ndmya^-^ta-nHp^ Amam* 
Whether Amarasbhhap son of king Nariyam, was a ruling 
chief of this region and, if so, whether he belonged to the dynasty of 
Champaxan mentioned above^—aJl these and cognate questions cannot 
be answered at present. But it is not unlikely that there were many 
powerful feudatory chiefs in this region who occasionally declared 
independence whenever a suitable opportunity presented itself. 

The survival of the smaU state of Tirhutp a tiny Hindu island in 
the Muslim ocean p must be regarded as an event of the highest im¬ 
portance from the point of view of medieval Hindu culture^ As has 
been very rightly pointed out, *4t gave refuge to a number of Pandits 
and students flying from the flames of foreign invasions that burnt 
up the neighbouring centres of leaming"^^® Sanskrit learning 
flourished under the patronage of the Hindu rulers in Mithila, such as 
it did nowhere else in Northern India during the seven hundred 
years that followed the establishment of the Delhi Sultanate, 
Mithila School was not only instrumental in preserving the old 
Sanskrit works and traditions dealing particularly with laws and 
usages, but also contributed a great deal that was new, specially in 
the braneh of Nyaya, A detailed account of all this will be given in 
the chapter on Literature. Tt will suffice here to state that during 
the period under review Mithila produced famous scholars like 
Chandesvara Thakkura and Vachaspati Misra, whose names are even 
now remembered all over India. Thus the contribution of the small 
State of Tirhut or Mithila to the preservation and development of 
Hindu culture, during the medieval age^ exceeds far in importance^ 
and gives a special value tOp the annals of its political history, 

m. NEPAL 

According to tradition of Nepal, King Nanyadeva's descendants, 
right up to HarLsithha, ruled over Nepal in an unbroken line of succes¬ 
sion during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries A. D* Butp as men¬ 
tioned above, this is hard to reconcile with the fact that throughout 
the same period the VamsduaHs of Nepa^l refer to indigenous kings 
ruling in unbroken succession,^ The only possible explanation seems 
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to be the descendants of Nanya were leally ruleis of "nrhutr 
but maintain^ a sort of suzerainty over Nepal, the nature of whicb 
probably varied from time to time and cannot be precisely defined.^ 
The conquest of Nepal by Hariaimha, to which reference has been 
made above,^ may be regarded as a practical assertion of the 
fu^rainty rath&t than ^ fresh conquest. 

This is supported by a looil tradition to the effect that the 
chiefs and peoples of Bhatgaon welcomed Harisuhha to the palace 
without any resistance. This is attributed to the power of the 
goddess Tulaja, the patron deity of Harisiriihadeva.* But a less 
mysterious explanation may be found in the long-standing claim of 
si^erainty on the part of the king of Mithila. That the occupation 
of Nepal not effected without some fight, appears clearly from 

the ^st of Chaodesvara that he was “victorious over all the kings 
of Nepal”, 


Levi has drawn attention to the slight differences in the word¬ 
ing of thia^ boast in two different works of Chapd^vara. In the 
Xrit|/a-ratnakara Chandesvara is an aggressive conqueror of NepaL 
In the Krityo-chintcmcni he is the heroic defender.e If the change 
b a deliberate one, the first may refer to the original conquest, and 
the second to the defence of the kingdom against the Miiglioic 
No actual invasion of Nepal by any Muslim force at this period is 
recorded, but it is interesting to refer in this connection to a single 
coin bearing the name of *Ala-ud-dm Khaljl which was probably 
nunted in Nepal, It has been inferred from this coin that the ruler 
of Nepal acknowledged the suzerainty of ‘Ala-ud^lin, but this is very 
problems tical.'=“ 


Not much is known about Harisiihhab rule in Nepal The un 
settled nature of the time is indicated by the invasion’ of Neail 

AT the king of the Khasiyas of WesterjJ 

Nepal.6 It IS suggested by L^vi that Harisimha had probably by 
this time gone back to Tirhut where local dynasties, originating from 
him, ruled prosperously for a long timeJ But, as we have seen 
above,s the Thakurs who ruled in Tirhut from about A D 1353 to 
1526 to whom Levi obviously refers, belonged to a local Brahmana 
family and do not claim any connection with the Kamfita familv to 
which Harisimha belonged. ” 


As a matter of fact the fate of Harisimha’s family after he set¬ 
tled in Nepal is a moot point to decide, Harisimha is mentioned 
in almost all the Va^vaSs as the king of Nepal and is said to have 
ruled for 28 years. But there is no unanimity in the Varniaualw of 
Nepal about his successors. Later chronicles mention three kings, 
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as successors of Harisimha, and legitimate rulers o£ Nepal. 
These aie:^ 


1. Matisimha—i5 years, 

2. Saktisiriiha—22 (27 or 33) years. 

3. Syamasimha—15 years. 


All these are recognized as SuryavaihsI kings of Bhatgaon. The 
official genealogy, as given in the epigraphic records of the Malla 
kings during the seventeenth century, however, completely ignores 
the above three kings, and none of them is referred to in any manu¬ 
script of Nepal. 


The later chronicles, however, not only give the names of these 
three kings, but also describe some incidents of each rei^. 
most interesting of these is the mention of diplomatic relations t- 
ween them and the Emperor of China. For this enables us to check 
the veracity of these chronicles. The Chinese texts, according to 
Levi, leave no doubt that the Chinese Emperors sent embassies 
to, and received embassies from, the successors of Harisimha men¬ 
tioned above, with slight variations in names, due, perhaps, to the 
error, either of the Nepalese or of the Chinese scribe.®* It is thus 
definitely proved that at least during the period of diplomatic inter¬ 
course, namely between A.D. 1387 and 1418, the Chinese knew of no 
other kings in Nepal except the descendants of Harisimha. 

Neverthel^s the Nepalese Vom^Swolls have preserved a conti¬ 
nuous list of indigenous kings, many of whom must have been con¬ 
temporaries, ruling over petty States in addition to those of Patan 
and Bhatgaon. It is possible here to refer to a few leading rulere 
only. As mentioned above, Jayarudramalla died m A.D. 1326, 
and this roughly coincides with the date of Harisiml^’s conques . 
Almost all the VorhaaDalis agree that Harisiihha ruled over Nep^, 
but the political history after his death is given differently. , 

ing to the later chronicles, after the reigns of Harisroha and his 
three successors mentioned above, Jayabhadramalla, t e son in aw 
of the last king gyamasimha, ascended the throne. He followed 
by five kingSt whose naities end in Malla, the last one being o ^ 
malla. The names of none of these are known from other sources. 


Some Vatfiiaonlis and the Introduction of 
mention ValUrasirhha as the successor of Harisimha. Then folio 
three Malla kings ending in Mokamalla,^^ 


In both cases Aiokamalla was succeed^ by Jayasthitimalla, 
with whose reign the history of Nepal again enters upon a rm 
ground which is never lost. 
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Much important information regarding the period is supplied 
by a semi-Sanskrit VoTiiidtjali, discovered by Bendall in 1899, ’3 com¬ 
posed towards the end of the fourteenth century A.D- It makes no 
mention of the invasion of Harisimha, and continues, without any 
break, the history of the indigenous Malta kings after Jayarudra- 
malia, who died in A.D. 1326,'** The infant son of Jayamdra died 
a few days after his father's death, and Nayakadevi, the daughter 
J®y^rudra, was married (after being crowned Ham according to 
another VamsavaltJ to Haiichandta belonging to the royal family 
of Banaras. Harichandra was poisoned, after some years, in 
A-®- 1335, and thereafter his brother Gopaladeva, accompanied by 
Jagatsimhadeva, described as belonging to Kamata family and a 
native of Tirhut, seized the person of NayakadevL The aUies, who 
app^r to have taken Bhatgaon and Patan, however, fell out and 
Gopala was beheaded by the followers of Jagatsichha (A.D. 1341), 
^agatsiihha seized the kingdom and married Nayakade^, but was put 
into convenient, it is not mentioned by whom, after only a few 
da;^, NayVadevi also died, ten days after giving birth to a daughter, 
RajalkdevI (A.D. 1347), Mention is made of Pasupatimalladeva, 
but his connection with the above persons or incidents is not stated. 
Possibly he represented a rival line of kings and had some shar^ 
the imprisonment of Jagatsuhha,^^ for it is said, immediately 
after, that "by the consent of both royal families Jayatajadeva was 
made king in 467” (A.D. 1347, about five months before the birth 
of Rajalladevi), and this “was subsequently ratified by general con¬ 
sent". The two royal families were probably the Shhhas and the 
Maltes-^® Jayaraja, who was bom in A.D. 1317. was the son of 
Jayananda, the successor of Anantamalla (A.D. 1279-1307) as men- 
toned above,iT ^as succeeded by his son Jayarjuna. In the 
meantime Rajalladevi had been married to Jayasthitimalla who 
eventually dethroned Jayarjuna and became ruler of Nepal. 

The historicity of Jayarajadeva is proved by both literary 
and epLgraphie evidence. Manuscripts were copied during his reien 
in A.D, 1353-4, 1356, and 1361. ’s Far more important are two 
inscriptions, one dated A.D. 1357, at Patan, and the second, dated 
A.D. 1372, in the shrine of SvayambhunStha, about six miles from 
the temple of Pasupati at Kathmandu. Both of these refer to 
the depredations, particularly burning and pillage of temples 
caused by the invasion of Shams-ud-din Ilyas Shah of Bengal The 
second inscription specifically states that the invasion took place dur¬ 
ing the reign of Jayaraja in the year 476«o of the Nepal era (=:A D 
1356), The romiaufllT discovered by Bendall, mentioned above 
also refers to this Muslim invasion during the reign of Jayaraia 
It states that Jayarlja was forced, in A.D, 1348 and again in 1349 
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to draw upon the twasury of the Lord Pasupati. In 1349, 
“Samasadina, the Suratra^ia of the East, came to KepM, broke Pasu¬ 
pati into three pieces and burnt the whole of Nepal”.*' 

The second Xitscription,** referred to above, clears up the 
mystery and obscurity that hitherto surrounded the history of Nepal 
at this period. It tells us that some time alter the invasion of Uy^ 
Jayar^a died, being burnt in his house while asleep. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Jayaijuna. At that time Jayasthitimalla was 
protecting the famous town of Kashthamandapa (KathmanduI. Men¬ 
tion is then made of Ra|aharshamalla and his two brothers, who 
distinguished themselves by defeating the enemies. Rajaharsha- 
maUa, with the consent of the two kings, like Indra and Upendra, 
rebuilt and decorated the Dharmadhatu stupe in the year 492 
{=A.D, 1371-2). 

It would thus appear that the internal dissensions were merely 
patched up for a time by the accession of Jayaraja, but the seeds 
of disunion were not rooted out altogether. A rival, Jayasthitimalla, 
established himself at Kathmandu, and whatever might have been 
his original status, there is hardly any doubt that by A,D. 1371-2 
he was practically recognized as an independent ruler. He b not 
only referred to as the moon of the Kshatriya ocean, but it is ex¬ 
pressly said that Rajaharshamalla had to take permission from the 
two kings, an expression which could only imply that Jayar- 
juna, Jayasthitimalla also enjoyed sovereign status, at least de facto, 
if not de jure. It is only a short step from this position to the 
sovereignty of the whole of Nepal, The political situation in Nepal 
after the ruthless invasion of Ilyas Shah must have helped a strong 
adventurer to secure the throne. For, though the Muslim invasion 
was nothing but a raid, it destroyed the prestige of the ruling family 
and created a state of d border where one could easily fish in 
troubled waters. Jayasthitimalla evidently based hb claim to the 
throne upon the Kari^t^ origin of hb wife's father Jagatsimha. But 
to increase this glory still further, Jayasthitimalla and his descend¬ 
ants traced their descent through the male line direct from Hari- 
siihha, and the urhole genealogy was transformed to substantiate 
thb claim. 

Jayarjunamalla, who came to the throne after the Muslim in¬ 
vasion in A.D. 1349-50, b known from colophons of manuscripts to 
have been ruling from A.D. 1361 to 1382. He died in A.D. 1382, when 
Jayasthitimalla became the sole ruler.*® Accord ng to the Vaiitid- 
uaiis, he ruled for 43 years, and must bave died at the end of 
A.D. 1395 or at the beginning of 1396.®'* 
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These dates, authenticated by ummpeachaMe evidence of 
manuscripts and inscriptions, raise an interesting problem. As we 
have seen above, there was diplomatic intercourse between China 
and Nepal between A,D. 13S7 and 14X6, and during this period the 
Chinese do not know of Jayastlutimalia and his successors, but 
only the descendants of Harisimha, mentioned above^ as rulers of 
Nepal. 

There is a reference to a ruler named Jayasimha Rama in a 
manuscript copied in A.D. 13S5-6. and in another document, thirty 
years earlier, along with Jayarjuna. There is also a casual mention 
of a person of the same name accompanying Jayasthitxmalla in the 
procession of Matsyendranatha in A.D^ 1387.^® The royal name 
ending in 'simha'' naturally recalls to memory the Karnafa family 
of Harisimha, and indirectly corroborates the Chinese evidence that 
this family was not extinct in Nepal even at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century A.B. Perhaps, as Levi suggestSp®® the kings of this 
family lived at Bhatgaon as nominal suzerains, while the indigen¬ 
ous rulers, mentioned above, reigned at the other two capitals, 
Patan and Kathmandu, as their nominal vassals. In any case the 
Chinese evidence hardly leaves any doubt that, side by side with 
the indigenous rulers of Nepal, the kings of Kar^ta family^ descend¬ 
ed from Harisimha^ exercised an effective power somewhere in 
the Nepal valley and were recognized as the rulers of Nepal by the 
imperial court of China. 

Jayasthilimalla was a capahle rulerH He restored the unity 
and prosperity of Nepal by thoroughly curbing the power of the 
feudal chiefs whose mutual dissensions had brought ruin upon Nepal 
by dividing it into two or more autonomous States. He was a 
patron of literature and introduced many social and economic re* 
forms. Among others, he fixed, by rule^ the status of the different 
castes and classes, and made regulations about measures and weights. 
He assumed the titles Dayitanarayapa and Asuranarayana.^^ 

JayasthitimaUa bad three sons who at first ruled conjointly 
after their father's death, as is proved by colophons dated A.D. 1398 
and 1400. But in A,D. 1411 the manuscript of JS’iddhl-sdra^ composed 
by the youngest, JayajyotiTmallaj gives his name alone, with imperial 
titles. An official inscription, dated A.D. 1413^ shows that be was 
then the sole emperor. He ruled at least up to A.D. 142G-7. The 
assumption of imperial titles probably marks his virtual defiance of 
the imperial authority of Harisiihha^s family. Jayajyotirmalla was 
a contemporary of &iktisifhha of this family who, according to the 
Chinese chronicles, ruled between A.Dh 1413 and 1418. These 
Chinese chronicles state that when the Chinese Emperor tried to 
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.^e^ew the friendly intercourse in 1427 he got no response.^^ This 
shows that some time between A,D, 141S and 1427 Jayajyottrmalla^ 
who had already assumed imperial titleSp finally extinguished even 
the nominal pretensions of the Karnata faraily of Hariskhha. It is 
to be noted that Saktisidiha sent his presents to the Chinese 
Emperor from Palamchok, to the east of NepM valley proper.®^ 
Presiunably he had to leave Nepal before A.D. 1418. 

Jayajyotirmalla was succeeded by his son JayayakshamaUa. 
whose known dates range over more than half a century, between 
A,D. 1427 and 1479. The Nepalese chronicles refer to his victories 
all roiindp extending as far as Mithilap Magadha, Vanga and Tibet. 
These are no doubt hyperboles, but there may be some truth in the 
claim that he defeated the Gurkha chiefs and established his autho¬ 
rity over the whole of Nepal by subjugating the hill tribes and sub¬ 
duing the rebellious nobles of Patan and Kathmandu,^^ 

Before his death (about AJ1+ 1480), he divided kingdom 
among his three sons and one daughter, thus creating the four 
independent States of Ehatgaon, Banepa, Kathmandu and Patan. 
Patan was shortly afterwards united to Kathmandu, and thus, to¬ 
wards the end of the period under review, Nepal was divided into 
three independent States^ aH ruled by the members of the same 
family, whose quarrels end dissensions paved the way for the Gurkha 
conquest in AJ). 1768. 

E. MALABAR AND THE PORTUGUESE 
I. MALABAR 

The whole of the western coast of India, from Goa to Quilon, 
was outside the Tughluq Empire, and consisted of a number of small 
principalities, mostly Hindu. Ibn Batutah gives a short account of 
some of these States which he visited on his way to China in 
A.D. 1843-4.1 

Ibn Batutah boarded a sailing vessel at Gandhar near the mouth 
of the Narmada, and after passing through a few harbours reached 
Satidapur, modem Goa. It was an island, surrounded by a creeks 
in the midst of which were thirty-sis villages and two cities, namely, 
the old one, built by the old Hindu rulers, and a new city built by 
the Muslims, when they first conquered it (pp. 176-7), 

Passing through a small Islands probably Anjidiv, Ibn Batutah 
reached Hinawr (probably modern Honavar) inhabited by Muslims 
who were “powerful at sea” and "earned their Hving by maritime 
trade'*. The ruler was a Muslim, Jamal-ud-dm Muhammad, but he 
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acknowledged the suzerainty of a Hindu^ probably the Hoysala 
king (pp. 179'80). 

Though Ibn Batutah speaks in a general way of the coast of 
Malabar—the pepper country—as extending from Goa to Quilon, it 
appears from his detailed description that Malabar proper was 
reached three days after he left Hinawr. 

Ibn Batutah found twelve Hindu States in Malabar. Some of 
them were very powerful, possessing an army of fifty thotEsand men^ 
while others were very weak, and could not muster more than three 
thousand. Yet they lived in peace and amity. That the nilers were 
all Kairs foUows from the statement that **the rulers in this land 
bequeath their sovereignty to the sons of their sisters and exclude 
their own children*' (p, 103)* 

Although the rulers were Hindu, there was a strong Muslim 
community in each State. Though they usually lived apart, they 
received very fair and liberal treatment and enjoyed perfect free¬ 
dom of worship which the Muslim rulers denied to the Hindus. In 
Fakanar (a place in South Canara) the thirty war-ships of the Raja 
were in charge of a Muslim commander. The ruler of Jurfattan^ 
which has been identified with Cannanore^ possessed many ships 
which went to Oman, Fars, and Yemen {p* 186). 

After a brief halt at Calicut, to which reference wDl be mad© 
later, Ibn Batutah proceeded by way of river to Quilon. On his 
way he passed through a Jewish settlement at Kunjakari living 
under a Jewish chief, but paying tax to the Hindu ruler of Quiloii.^ 
This Hindu Raja held the Muslirris in high regard, and they had a 
prosperous settlement under their own chief and judge^ both of 
whom hailed from Persia (p. 193). 

IL CALICUT 

The most powerful chief in Malabar, during the 14th and 15th 
centuries, was the ruler of Calicut, called Zamorin. Reference baa 
been made above^ to the rule of the Perumals in Kerala and the 
last king of this dynasty, Cheraman Perumal. Various stories are 
current about his pilgrimage, after abdication and conversion ti> 
either Christianity or Isllm. These traditions have little historical 
value, and were evidently circulated to explain the growth of Mus¬ 
lim and Christian settlements in Malabar about this time,^ 

The date of Cheraman Perumal is not dellnitely known, hut 
most probably he flourished between A.D. 750 and 835, The end 
of the rule of the Perumals gave rise to a number of small princi¬ 
palities in Malabar, the most Important of Virhich was Calicut, Many 
traditions are current, tracing the line of the rulers of Calicut, 
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called Zamorm, in an unbroken line of succession from Manavikra- 
man, the son of Cheraman Perumal and a Nair girl belonging to 
the family of the Eradis of Nediyiruppu. It is said that as this son 
could not succeed his father under the matriarchal system prevalent 
among the Nairs, Cheraman Perumal, at the time of Ms abdication^ 
gave him, ^^as a special mark of regard and affection Ms sword and 
the small strip of territory on the coast which later on became the 
port of Calicut”.^ 

Whatever we might think of this story or of the traditional 
account of the kingdom in subsequent times, there is no doubt that 
it was the most powerful kingdom and the chief centre of tmde 
in Malabar as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century AJl. 

The riches derived from trade enabled the Zamorin to extend 
his authority along the Malabar coast from Cannanore to Cochin. 
The Hindu ruler of Cochin traced his descent from the Surya- 
Kshatriya clan to whom Cheraman Perumal is said to have given 
the country round Cochin when he divided his empire^ In course 
of time the kingdom was split up among five branches of the dynasty^ 
who formed a sort of federation, the oldest male member among 
all the branches taken together having the right to succeed to the 
nominal headship* This naturally gave rise to internal dissensions, 
full advantage of which was taken by the Zamorin of Calicut^ By 
offering his help to one of the rival parties, he could easily estab¬ 
lish his political influence in Cochin, and in this way he conquered 
a large part of the region round Cochin and reduced the Eaja to 
a state of vassalage,® According to the historical chronicles of 
Kerala, *^the Cochin Raja paid an annual tribute to his suzeram 
{Zamorin)j obtained his overlord's recognition before his accession^ 
sent contingents to the Zamorin^s army, and reframed from strik¬ 
ing coins and roofing his palace with tiles. He had to send all his 
pepper to Calicut, and the Christians were deprived of the right of 
navigation which was transferred to the Moors'*^ This is partly 
corroborated by the Portuguese accounts® according to wMch the 
kingdom of Cochin, like Cannanore, was subject to the Zamorin^ 
who often drove the king of Ccichin out of bis kingdom and restored 
him at Ms pleasure. The king of Cochin, we are further told, gave 
him every year a certain number of elephants and could not strike 
coins nor roof his palace with tiles. 

Ibn BatutahT who visited the city of Calicut no less than six 
times, and stayed there for nearly three months on his first visit, 
has left an account of its commercial importance* It was '^one of 
the chief harbours of the country of Malabar, where people from 
China, Sumatra (Jama), Ceylon (Saylcn), the Maldive islands 
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Yemen and Fars come, and here gather merchants from ah 
quarters of the globe. And the harbour of Calicut is one of the 
largest in the world^*,^ The trade and commeroe were in the hands 
of Muslims, mostly traders from Arabian ports* Ibrahim^ a mer¬ 
chant from Bahrein, was the head of the merchants in this town 
and held the office of ‘Shih Bandar' or 'receiver-general of duties^ 
He was the chief officer in the customs house with whom foreign 
merchants and captains negotiated. The judge of Calicut was also 
a Muslim* Another Muslim, the ship-master Misq^, “possessed 
great riches and many ships for trading purposes in India, China, 
Yemen and Fars“J^ 

Thus, although the ruler was Hindu^ the Muslims strongly 
dominated not only the commerce but also the politics of the king¬ 
dom of Calicut. The king gave absolute freedom of worship to the 
Muslims, though he forbade the slaughter of cows and the eating of 
beef J ^ The religious toleration, the good administration which 
guaranteed security and imparfh^lity of treatment to all, and, above 
all, the friendly attitude of Zamorin to all foreign traders^ were some 
of the rauses that made Calicut the chief centre of trade in Malabar^ 
But these very virtues of the Zamorin proved his undoing on the 
advent of the Portuguese, 

m. THE WESTERN TRADE 

In order to view the history of the Portuguese in India in its 
true perspective, it is necessary to make a few preliimnary obser¬ 
vations about the maritime trade of India. Economic factors have 
often profoundly influenced the course of history, and sometimes 
even revolutionized it. The foreign trade and maritime activities 
of India, during the period under review, suddenly changed the 
course of history, not only of India but of the whole civilized world. 

Reference has been made in the preceding volumes to the mari¬ 
time trade carried on by the Indians since remote antiquity, both 
in the eastern and in the western seas. The rise of the Arabs es a 
great maritime power in the ninth century A. D. was the first direct 
challenge to the supremacy of the Indians in the Western Sea. An 
authentic account of the rivalry between the two maritime powers 
is not available. But the position in the fifteenth century A. D. 
may be summed up as follows:^^ 

1. Indian owned ships, from Gujarat, Malabar, and various 
ports on the eastern coast, brought spices and other costly goods 
from Malacca, "then practically the sale entrepot for China and the 
Spice Islands"* On the west^ Indian ships carried on trade with 
Hormuz in the Persian Gulf and various ports on the coast of East 
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Africa, and pilgrim traffic to the Red Sea. The main centre of this 
trade was Gujarat^ but Malabar and Konkan had also a large share 
in it in the fourteenth century A, D,, as is proved by the detailed 
statement of Ibn BatiitahJ^ few junks from China still reached 
India^^* but most of them stopped at Malacca. The junks of China 
were strongly built,'' ^ the timber being fastened by iron nails. The 
ships owned by Indians and Arabs (including Egyptians) were built 
mairdyp if not exclusively, in India^ but they were very frail as their 
heavy planks were made fast with cocoanut cordage and wooden 
pins. 

2. The Arabs exercised a strict monopoly in the trade from 
iMalabar to the Red Sea. The eastern goods brought by Indian ships 
to Malabar ports^ together with the Indian pepper and cinnamon 
from Ceylon, were carried in Arab ships to Jidda and Ormuz. They 
also shared with Indian ships the carrying trade between Gujarat 
on the one hand and Red Sea, Persian Gulf, and East Africa on the 
other. From Ormuz Indian wares found their way in smaller boats^ 
more suited to the navigation^ to Basra, where the trade routes 
divided; some caravans started for Trebizond, and others for Aleppo 
and Damascus. On the shores of the Mediterranean the goods were 
purchased by Venetians and Genoese for distribution over Europe. 
Jidda played the same role in the Red Sea as Ormuz in the Persian 
Gull To the north of Jidda navigatLon was hampered by reefs and 
shoals, and so goods were transferred to smaller boats that went to 
Suez. From Suez the merchandize crossed the desert to Cairo on 
camels, and thence went down the Nile to Alexandria.^® 

The most important consequence of this state of things was 
that the Arabs were almost the sole purveyors of the eastern spices 
which were much prized in Europe. They controlled the entire 
trade between India and Europe except the small volume that passed 
over land route, either from the north-west of India or from the 
head of the Persian Gulf* 

But the Arabs were also mere intermediaries. The goods 
carried by them to the Mediterranean ports were taken over by the 
Italian merchants, mainly from Genoa and Venice, who distributed 
them throughout Europe. 

The cost of transmitting wares from India to Europe was very 
heavy, due to the large number of transhipments and high duties 
imposed by the various authorities through whose jurisdictions they 
had to pass. It has been calculated that when the wares from 
Calicut (in Malabar) reached Cairo, the ruler of the place, by various 
devices, exacted nearly one-third of their price as his own dues*^^ 
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In spite of heavy expenses the raereantile houses of Genoa and 
Venice reaped enormous profits, as the Indian goods fetched a very 
high price in European markets. 

It could hardly be expected that the monopoly of Venice and 
Genoa in the profitable eastern trade would be looked upon with 
equanimity by ihe adventurous maritime nations like the Spanish 
and the Portuguese, The wonderful geographical discoveries by these 
two nations in course of the fifteenth century A.D. induced the Pope, 
Alexander VI, to regulate the enterprise into the unknown world by 
dividing it between them. He issued no less than fom* bulls for this 
purpose in A. D. 1493-94, by which the countries to the east ol 
Europe were assigned to Portugal, 

By this time the Portuguese had not only explored the entire 
western coast of Africa but even proceeded beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope. The lure of capturing the eastern trade naturally turned 
their attention towards an all-sea-route to India. For this would 
enable them to import goods from that country at a much cheaper 
cost and, by one stroke, transfer to them the huge wealth hitherto 
flowing to Genoa and Venice. Thus it was that Vasco da Gama 
was commissioned to find out a direct sea-route to India from Portu¬ 
gal uia Cape of Good Hope. On July 8, 1497,Vasco da Gama left 
Lisbon with three vessels, of a tonnage varying from 60 to 150, on 
this perilous undertaking. 

IV. THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA 

On May 17, 1498,'f the inhabitants of the small village of 
Capucad, eight miles to the north of Calicut, saw the strange spec¬ 
tacle of three sailing vessels at anchor manned by white-skinned 
peoples unknown to them. The rural folk were amused, perhaps 
a little bewildered, but little did they dream that these were harbin¬ 
gers of untold sufferings to them and to their country. 

These were the vessels which, under the leadership of Vasco da 
Gama, by mere accident, touched the land at a point lying within 
the kingdom of the Zamorin of Calicut, to whom reference has been 
made above. It was almost providential that da Gama had not 
anchored off Gujarat, for this principality was then ruled by the 
Muslims, who were the sworn enemies of the Portuguese, their most 
deadly rivals in over-sea trade. 

The Zamorin, as usual, welcomed the strangers and provided 
all facilities to them in Calicut which was then an important centre 
of spice-trade. =0 This alarmed the powerful Muslim traders of 
Calicut who, not unreasonably, concluded that once the Portuguese 
got a footing in Calicut, they would extend their activities to alt 
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other ports and thus bring irretrievable rum upon the Mualiru 
traders. They therefore sought by every means in their power to 
prejudice the mind of the Zamorin against the new-comers. One 
objection which they urged before Zamorin’s oSiceis proved to be 
prophetic. The Portuguese, they argued, had not certainly under¬ 
taken this long and tedious journey from their distant home ‘'for 
mere purposes of trade, of which, being a wealthy nation, they had 
no need, but only to spy out the country with the view of returning 
and conquering It by force of arms and plundering The 

machinations of the Muslim traders, aided by large bribes to the 
officials, brought about an estrangement between the Portuguese 
and the Zamorin, and the high-handed actions of the former almost 
precipitated a crisis. In a fit of anger the Zamoiin ordered that 
the goods in the Portuguese factory should be seized, and Vasco da 
Gama, together with his companions who were already prisoners, 
should be kilied. But the chief Brahmai^ (priest?) and other 
officers induced the king to rescind the order^ and brought about a 
reconciliation between him and the Portuguese. So when Vasco da 
Gama left the Indian shore on August 29, 1498, he had collected 
valuable information regarding trade and the route, and esta¬ 
blished friendly relations with the ruler and Hindu population of 
Calicut. 

The successful venture of Vasco da Gama induced the king of 
Portugal to send a larger fleet of 13 vessels under Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral on March 9* 1500. Cabral had a series of adventures on the 
way and reached Cahcut with only six vessels on September 13, 
1500, The Zamorin cordially welcomed him, and a treaty of peace 
and friendship was concluded between the two. Thereupon the 
Portuguese established a factory at Calicut, but the Muslim traders 
placed every possible obstacle on their way of successful trade in 
spices. Cabral complained to the Zamorin and^ in order to hasten 
his decision, attacked and seized a Muslim vessel that was loading in 
the harbour. These irritated the Muslim traders who attacked the 
Portuguese factory, killed Ayres Correa, the factor in charge, with 
fifty-three of his men, and destroyed the whole building. In revenge, 
Cabral destroyed ten Muslim vessels and bombarded the town of 
Calicut for two days. He then sail and reached Cochin, another 
Hindu State, whose relation wi^h the Zamorin has been noted above. 
Cabral signed a treaty of friendship with the Raja of Cochin^ promis¬ 
ing to conquer Zamorin*s kingdom for him, and established a 
factory. Here, too, the Muslim traders were actively hostile, but 
the Hindu Raja helped the Portuguese in every way, even to the 
extent of placing a guard over the factory building and allowing the 
Portuguese to sleep within the walls of his palace. When the fleet 
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sent by the Zamorin to ehastisG the Portuguese was sighted near 
Cochin liarbour in January, 1501, the Eaja of Cochin warned them of 
the danger and offered assistance. The fleet of the Zamorin sailed 
away, chased by Cabral. While still at Cochin, Cabral received 
friendly messages of co-opeiution from the Rajas of Cannanore and 
Quilon, On his return journey Cabral visited Cannanore and received 
on board an ambassador from the Raja to the king of Portugal with 
presents and the offer of free trade in his kingdom. Thus the two 
great feudatories of the Zamorin sought to recover their indepen* 
dence with the help of the Portuguese. 


On the basis of the report submitted by Cabral, the Portuguese 
king now entertained the ambitious project, not only to divert alt 
Indian trade to Portugal by curbing the Arab ventures, but also to 
plant the Christian religion in India, With these ends in view he 
despatched m 1502 a fleet of twenty ships under Vasco da Gama. 

^ the first discoverer of the direct sea-route between Europe 
and India, Vasco da Gama occupies a unique place in the hlstorv of 
the m^rn world. But in his treatment of the Indians he mav be 
described almost as a monster in the disguise of human for^. a 

worthy compeer of Sultan Mahmud and Tamerlane, though on a 
much sm Slier scale. 


When hi5 fleet reached Anjidiv, south of Goa, he committed a 
homble cruelty described as follows by a European historian: “A 
nch Muslim pilgrim vessel on its way to India from the Red Sea was 
intercepted by da Gama’s fleet, plundered and sunk; there wero many 
women and chiJdrer on board; but to these no mercy was shown; and 

throuvrl L'rThtl watched the horrors of the scene 

through a porthole, merciless and unmoved'’.^^ 

After halting at Cannanore for a few days, and renewing friend- 
ship with its king^ da Gama proceeded to Calicut Tho 

.h. ,, a power hid “eW J hVh“l" 

the lnd.M and Arab ah.ps had left the harbour, and thfz^orS 
fearful of vengeance, sent a Brihmana as an envov n,m. 
cenclllatery proposal. He sent twelve Muslims, who wei^uUtTof 
eutrag^ aga.nst the Portuguese during their lU visit S dlv 
and a large amount recovered as fines for 
factory. But da Gama was net s,?S^°:a1d 
all the Muslims out of the country 'a preliminntnf .... 

This being refused, da Gama bombarded the c^v pe^e', 

killing many people and causing great damages to the clty*'"*'^^ 
While stiU off Calicut, da Gama seized “a fleet nf i.* 

and twenty-two smaller vessels" which, laden with rice * w 
from Coromandel. After having plundered the ships’ da 
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“ordered his men to cut off the hands and ears and noses of all the 
crews. This done, their feet were tied together, and in order to pre¬ 
vent them from untying the cords with their teeth, be ordered his 
meit to strike them on their mouths with staves and knock their teeth 
down their throats. They were then put on board, to the number of 
about 800, heaped one on the top of the other, and covered with mats 
and dry leaves; the sails were then set for the shore and the vessel 
set on fire”.®® The refined cruelty reserved for the Brahmana envoy 
sent by the Zamorin has perhaps no parallel in the history of the 
civilized world. His hands and ears were cut off, and he was sent 
back with the severed limbs carefully packed and a letter telling the 
king to make curry out of them and eat it,®* 

It has been truly observed that **da Gama had no bowels of com¬ 
passion”.®^ But his lieutenants were worthy of the Captain. 'Kie 
friendly Raja of Cannanore having complained to da Gama against 
sonie Muslim ships leaving his harbour without paying the harbour 
duties and the price of goods, Vincente Sodre was sent to help him. 
Sodre at once decided to sink all the ships, but the Raja prevented 
this cruel deed. The Muslim owner of the ships, an inhabitant of Cairo, 
settled ail pecuniary claims to the satisfaction of the Raja, but as he 
was reported to have uttered some insulting words, Vincente tsodre 
“had him tied to the mast and flogged with a rope’sHjnd until he 
fainted. Having filled his mouth with dirt, and tied over it a pi^e 
of bacon, he sent him back to his ship with his liands tied behind 
him”.=® 

The Indians thus had a foretaste of the barbarous and inhuman 
cruelties which characterized the Portuguese almost throughout the 
period of their dominance In Indian waters. 

Vasco da Gama established a factory at Cochin and erected a 
defensive palisade at Cannanore, He then returned to Portugal, 
leaving Vincente Sodre with six vessels and a caravel to patrol the 
coast. The Portuguese could not save Cochin from the revenge of 
the Zamorin who overran the country, forcing its Raja and his Portu¬ 
guese friends to take refuge in an island. But in 1583 three 
Portuguese squadrons arrived in Cochin, one of them cominanded by 
the famous AfFonso d'Albuquorque, The troops of the Zamorin were 
driven away from Cochin, and peace was concluded between the 
rulers of Calicut and Cochin. It was on this occasion that the 
Portuguese built at Cochin their first fortress in India. 

In 1605, the Portuguese king adopted a new- policy. Instead of 
sending annual expedition, and leaving a small garrison to protect 
the factories, he decided to appoint a Viceroy who would reside in 
India for three years. Francisco d*Alraeida, the first Viceroy, 
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arrived in September, 1505^ and made Cochin his headquarters. He 
strengthened and rebuilt the fort there^ and also erected forts ai 
Anjidiv (south of GoaJ and Cannanore. The former was shortly 
abandoned and the Portuguese troops were concentrated in Cochin 
and Cannanore. There were several clashes with Muslim trading 
vessels in which the Portuguese were uniformly successful. The 
Zomorm of Calicut, alarmed at the growing power of the Portuguese 
in Indian waters^ made a serious effort to drive them away. 'Tn 
March, 1506, an engagement took place between a large fleet of 
Muhammadan traders, armed and equipped by the Zamorln^ and a 
Portuguese fleet of four vessels, resulting in the capture of the largest 
Muslim ships and a veritable massacre of their crews, with no 
casualties among the Portuguese' 

The intention of the Portuguese to settle in India permanently^ 
so clearly revealed by the establishment of a residential Viceroy 
and a standing fleet, as well as the construction of forts, alarmed the 
Muslim rulers of Bijapur, Gujarat and other smaller States. The 
establishment of Portuguese supremacy in Arabian Sea had also 
seriomly affected the interest of Arabia and Egypt by depriving 
them of the duties levied on Indian goods. So when the Muslim 
of India appealed to the Sultan of Egypt for aid, he readilv 
agreed, and sent a fleet under Amir Husain who, in January 1508, 
severely defeated a Portuguese fleet, sent against it, off Chaul. in 
KonJtan coast, less than twenty miles to the south of Bombay. The 
son of the Portuguese Viceroy, who commanded the fleet, lost his 
life. But next year, in February, 1509, the Viceroy Almeida avenged 
the death of his son by inflicting a crushing defeat on the Muslim 
fleet off Diu on the Gujarat coast. 

In November, 1509, Affonso d Albuquerque succeeded Viceroy 
AJmeida, under the lower title of Governor of India.®^ Earlier in 
the year the Portuguese had made an unsuccessful attack on Calicut. 
One of the first acts of Albuquerque was to carry out the specific 
instruction of the king of Portugal to destroy Calicut, for, said he, 
nothing he would undertake with greater pleasure than the 
destruction of Calicut. The naval expedition arrived off Cali¬ 
cut on January 3, 1510. The Zamorm was absent, as was already 
ascertained by the $pies of the Raja of Cochin, and the town 
which contained but few troops, was sacked by the Portuguese But 
then the people drove away the Portuguese who sailed back. Albu¬ 
querque himself received two wounds and a number of high officers 
w^ere killed. 

The first achievement of Albuquerque was the conquest of Goa 
which belonged to the ‘Adil ShShI rulers of Bijapur, On March 4, 
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J511I, he occupied the defenceless city which offered little resistance^ 
though he was forced to abandon it in the face of an attack by 
Yusuf "Adil Khan. But Albuquerque stormed the city in November, 
1510, strengthened its fortifications, and decided to make it his 
headquarters. In order to increase ils commercial importance 
Albuquerque took steps to force all ships to put into Goa. He also 
provided all encouragement and facilities to traders, so that even 
Muslim traders in spices settled there. In order to have a subs tan- 
tial number of friendly people, he authorized a large number of 
Portuguese to marry Indian wives, and encouraged them by allotting 
lands, houses and cattle^^ 

The Muslim Sultan had increased the taxes, but Albuquerque 
reduced it to the rate prevalent under Hindu rule. He further con¬ 
ciliated the Hindus by appointing them to government offices in 
larger numbers. He established d mint for the coinage of gold, silver, 
.and copper money. 

The fall of Goa and the defeat of the Sultan of Bij^pur made a 
profound impression on the Indian rulers. The Captain of the 
Egyptian fleet, who had been waiting at Cambay for reinforcements, 
now sailed back to Suez. The Muslim Sultan of Gujarat relea-sed 
the Portuguese prisoners and sent an ambassador to Albuquerque 
to conclude a treaty of peace by offering Diu lo the Portuguese for 
erecting a fort.^° The Zamorin also made friendly overtures^ 
offering a site within his kingdom for the construction of a Portu¬ 
guese factory. This was established in 1511, but finally abandoned 
in 1525. 

The greatest achievement of Albuquerque was the conquest 
of Malacca in 1511. It was a master-stroke of policy, designed to 
ruin the profits enjoyed by the Muslim rulers of Arabia and Egypt 
and the trade of Venice with them. The capture of Malacca was 
hailed with joy in Portugal, and the Pope celebrated It by a series of 
splendid ceremonies. 

Taking advantage of the abtvcnce of Albuquerque, the Sultan of 
Bijapur had sent a force under Pulad Khin, who seized not only the 
mainland territories of Goa but even the island itself. Pulad Khan 
then fortified himself in Benastorim. only six miles from the city of 
Goa, which commanded the principal passage from the mainland to 
the island of Goa. A new commander, Rassel Kh5n. with a large 
force and artillery, replaced Pulad Khan and besieged the city. As 
soon as Albuquerque returned to Cochin he made arrangements for 
the relief of Goa. He himself reached the place in October 1512 and 
after a gallant attack forced the Bijapur commander to sunendcr 
Benasterim and evacuate the island (1512). This victory enhanced his 
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reputation and the Sultans of Bijapur and Gujarat again sent envoys^ 
to conclude peace. 

Albuquerque then proceeded to Aden and Jidda in 1513, and, 
apart from diplomatic success, obtained possession of Ormuz, an 
important centre of trade. He died in December, 1515, after an 
eventful career in course of which the power and reputation of 
Portugal were firmly established in the eastern countries. 

Four governors succeeded Affonso d’Albuquerque, the last of 
whom, Vasco da Gama, now sixty-four years old, reached India in 
September, and died in December, 1524. During the next five years- 
there were three governors, the last of whom, Kino da Cunha, 
reached India in November, 1529, One of his first acts was to trans¬ 
fer the headquarters of the government from Cochin to Goa. Tins 
scheme had been originally proposed and highly favoured by Aflonso 
d Albuquerque, but was strongly opposed by a large section of the 
Portuguese officials in India. They sent a strong remonstrance to the 
king of Portugal against it, and even suggested the rendition of Goa 
to the Sultan of Bijapur in order to gain his friendship and co-opera¬ 
tion. Albuquerque sent a long reply (S'* answering all the arguments 
of his hostile critics. On receipt of thb letter King Dora Manoel of 
Portugal decid&d to retain and fifteen years after the d^th 

of Albuquerque it became the Portuguese capital in India. 
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Vol. V, B9-92. 

^ 1^1 accQiml of the captuiro of Chjtor by KhaljT, cf. IBQr 

Acwdmg to Nenst, Mildev ruled Cbi^r for sevon years. 

For ^ dUferetil view seo above, p, 70 

Tod—Vol. m, p. 1802 I!, 

KumbliBbierh inscription of A.D. 14M: also Chitnr ■ ■ ■■ 

qootad by Ojha m ki 

also EkBlmpa}! iascnptfon of V5. 1S45. veiw 29 ^ 

commentary of the Gitojooind^, (Kinviyasaear 

Bhavnosar 'inseripHons, p. 98. verse 42. 

Ibid, verse 2^. 

It sh&uld be neted that from the begiimine of the ___ * st. 

Khyls Of M<,wir and Miirj^r 4nKcSry'*a^t 

Me war version nmv be road m Tod'a AifnafA of 

rally followed by iafor writers. Tho «: 

Marwar Khyats wbidi nre followed in Reu’a BhSrar o 

Vol, ra, as well » Ram Kama's Histo™ o/ 

atteeipl has been made to arrive at ^ impertial nwoun? ehapler an 
examinatfoD of both points ol view a«oynt after a caref-il 

Bonpur inscription of V.S. 1496, Bhavnapor Inseriptions ff 
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owounl of the struggle between Kumbha and Suites of Gu%Jat 
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Malwa, abovfr pp. 161 ITT il. Th^ datK and details d 1 the campai^is 

nre giv^ differently by different nuthcrities- 
16* Bayleyi op. cit. 150; Briggs, op, eit^, 41-2 and SIS. The lithe ed. of Flrishfea 

has Amblr instead qf Aheerwaxa, Nizim-ud-dlti wrlEfs Amhar on p, 333 

{TA lU) and Ajmere on p, 335 (IbidJ (Ed,>+ 

IT. Bri^, op, eit* 223-3, 

IK. Bayiey^ op, cit 153, f-n, 

10^ lUuhanote NensL^s Khyut and Ekalingaji insciiptien of 1545^ verse 66, 
The En^ish tran^tinn is inM^urale, 

M, Eldihgaii inscripticiD of VS, 1515, verse S4, 

31, Ibid, verses iS-69^ 

22, Ibrd, 'verse 72, 

23^ Tod^s Antidhr o/ Meicflf is a panefSyrie on the achievcnientfi of the rulers of 
Mew^. The jacentmt given in Nensi^s Khyat and followed here is more 
acceptable. Compare also Tessdton, A De^ctiptii^e Coteloguc of Bardic and 
HUtoriced UfanTxseripts, Section h Fart 11, S2- 

24. Muhanote Nensi^ Khpot. 

35, Bayley, op, ciL 2&i; Briggs^ op, cit, 363, Ch above, pp, 1B2-5. 

25. Briggs, op. cit, t3. 

27* Bayley, op, ciL* 275, 

Ibids also Briggs, op, cit,, M. 

29, Briggs, op. cit, 95, 

39b- Sarda hpg discussed the credibility of these aeCQunts (Rsrta San^flx 07, Ln,). 

30, HfED, V, 16-20, 

31* Beveridge^ Eahyr-aaina, 529. 

32, Bayley, op, ctt., 318; Bri^gs^ Op- eit.j, 102, 

33* Bayley^ op- dC 319 fji, 

34, Bay ley, op. eit,, 326; Briggs^ op. cit.^ 102, 

35. JA, Kiv, am). 

3Sa, See Vol, V; 50: 

3fi, lA, XL, 181. 

37, Annual ' Report, Rajputana Museum, 1923-3, P- 3. 


38. JA, LVh 51^ _ ^ ™ 1 

33 , BiiapUr InsCripilnn of Dhavala and Balaprasadap EJ, X, pp. 20 If, Cf- 

VoL IVh 9^ 102. In an oM manuscripl exaininefl by Tesaitori, the origin of 
the Rathoras is traced to Kalyanl in the Xarca^a (A Descriptive Catalogue 
oi Bardic and Hi^orical ifanuscripta. Section h Fart I, p, 12), 

41- A li^^ given also In Bikaner SuraJ Pol PrasasH, dated V^- 1650 (JPASBr 
VoL XVX, 272), 

43, Cf, Vol. Hh 05^ 

13* TesfiltorL op. eitx pp, 61-2, 
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R. D. Banerji. op. cit, ZI0; emtra, M. Chakravarti m JASB (old series), LaTv 
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It is Dccessarv to point out thst the MiteUm historians of this pwiod refer 
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general consensus of opinion that it stands for Qrissa (EinL^ ut, 

Ac^rSing to some schclara. Oriasa was invaded W Vijayi^a^ during ibis 
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TV. by Rejikin^, I. 346*9, f^, 10. 

Jan^sgSy 1. 479. Hsewh^ire Firi^tu saya Uiat ih* kme of BenffaL sent eufeiji 
mary present? ^Brigg^ IV. 360). ^ i^ngai sem cufilu^ 

^gilsh ti^siation of Tabaijat-i-'Nia^i'rij p_ 592, fo. 

K ^ evltJently a mistake for Gandwana. 

«. u- iMJioiii, op. cit. 237. 

B^udeva IV’s aecrossion u still a matter of di 5 pul.>, Hnj laiitst 
date of ha ^ed««sar. Narasiihha tv. is AJJ. ItoKd the ^JiS 
dofifiitely ascertain^ dale of Bbanydeva IV is AT> 1414_ An inArHinfiAn 
tn*thA 4^ Sf^kurmam cqua^ the 3nl Anha year of Bhlnudeva IV with a dale 
tstpreMd by the words sun (i^. 12), airow (S), and sea (4) 
V^ataranwiayya read the dale as 4512 and, tefetW it to the fcJi 
j^ocd the accession of Bhsnudeva IV in A-D 1409 ^JOJ? XIX 

47 ^ opposed by D. C. Swear (JOH, XXII, 

?» th on Rrounds, that king Bhanudeva men- 

13 Bhonuito'a 111 and not Bhanude^'a iV. All that 
»id in the present slate of our knowledse, therefore is 
toat Bhaniideva IV ascended the throne some time betw^ A-D. 1402 and 

PJHC. xm. leo. 

Vonjavaran Grant, 1, 16 f£f, Xln. 31l). 

TA, in, 475 ff: PtHC, xm, 160 - 1 . 

Kaijiyot seems to be a kind of village records. 

Ibid. 1163. 

^ PamlakimidL Zamln- 

&iL7dfs’trS?fo?"iit. 

Cf- pp. 261, 296 above. 

nature of the invoston and 
if nmw ^ invaders success eaimot be ascertained. The elephiS^ 

were ^eti looked up™ as very useful from miUtary point ol^view, 
and Muslim rule« raided Orissa to secure them, J' p“ " view, 

BK, 71, 

Ibid, 83-4. 

which also contains a detailed aceount of the com^neists of 
Sec p. 3a, f ji, 2(Ja, 

W'^P'if^'padu grant dated AJ). 1500, Vita Rodia, kina of 
‘ Cau^. The earliest reference to Hulain 
1^5 is to be Iwndl m a ^ies of coins issued In A.D, 

it)04-&, t lie latest reference js contained in the Velichcrla pUtes of Pra- 
state lhat the king of Cauda Bed on hU eppn^h. 
were pro^bly »vera! invasion^ or, more properly speaking, a series of 
^Hcr raids, culmmat^ occasionally in regular invaswiu, during the first 
dwade of the smteenth century A,D. It is probable that ttic stale of bosti- 
beyond 1510. It appars from ihe biographies of Chailanya 
"j** m progress when he first went from Bengal to Puri 
I?*”- *" if. when he returned to Bengal. Cf, MBS. 

Wwtory of the Gaiapati Kings of Orissa. 73.S, 

^ «»*«“ Shah's invasion look 

place Octob^r^ 1519^ is unconvincing. 

P. Mukher^ee, op. oil. ^S. An inscription at Hampi. dated January, 151Q. 
describes I^ishnadeva as 'fever to the elephants of the Caiapati^ From 
this Venkatammenayj™ inferred that hostilities between ihe twoTud broken 
otil Ufore that date fFunher Smircea, Ifl 189). But, as P. Mnkberiee rightly 
points out (^, qit, 77-3), such expressioms need not be taken^ to imnlv 
^itial war. The war cerlainly broke out in 1513, but barring [he above 
inKnption, there la nn refereiww to any campaign of Krishnadeva againsl 
Ori^ at an Mrlier date. Venkataiamansyya also now evidently adbereB 
to this view (cf p. 311 above). 

AccD^ng to Vcnkatar^tm&nayya, ^^aftcr Krid>^T^yR*s K>Ltim Irom Simha- 
dri. the army which he left behind proceeded aj^i&inst Orissa, and after lay¬ 
ing the country waste advanced upon Cultack and sacked it'’ fFurfhw 
Sour^it, L 211). This view, repeated on p. 313 above, I? basest upon both 
literary end cpigrapbic evldimce- P, Mukherjee jirgua? against it, polntlnff 
out that aimilar claims were put forward on behilf of other klngs^ and 
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same GpjappU kings are said to have conquered the city of VJiayanagar^; 
or>. cit 53-96. (Ed ). 

P. MuMi^eOj op- clt. 

Further j^ource^p L 230-1. Above, p, 313, 

^ourcft, n, 143, 

FiirUher 3oure*&, 1^ 233. 

R. D, Banetji, op-, dt 333-4; Mukheiiee, Opl cit. p, 86, f.n. 175. 

A detailed account ia mven by Flrishta (BriggSp HI, 360 if.). P. MukheijeeV 
arguments to prove ms.t TcLlngMia was not conquered In AD. 1523^ and 
Frataparudra h&d nothing to do with it (op. dt^ 87-3) are neither cogfeit 
nor convincing. Cf. Further Soureej, L 231, 

Op. clh, 330. 

Ibid, 333. 

SouTC^t, 149. 

Op, clU, 323. 

Further Sources, I, 233. 

Ibid. 
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Vol. V, p. 102 , 

The name is gi%en as paicba ui HT^ H, v. 144 and Paljacha in RTt v. 142 
(CnlciTtta Edition): D^lurha and Dulcha in RT, H, w- ISZ and 154 in Peter- 
$oit’E EdtUon. Other farms are Daiju^ Zulchu and Zulquadr Khan (Sufi: Ifa- 
jhinir, 118>- Some hisloriarLB have assigned a Turkish^ Mongol or Tatar origin 
to him. According to the RT, ET^ v. 1S2 (all the verses in mis idiapter includ¬ 
ing those in the notes refer to RT, Peterson's Editionn unless oaierwi:$o men¬ 
tioned), pulooha was the chamftpali (leader ol tho army) of Karmasena, hut 
Ahu-’l Foil calls him KaJju, the commander- in-chiel of the king of Kan¬ 
dahar Min* n, ^ . 

The name of Rifichaitn is wrilten in various forms such as Ratanju^ Ronju 
Shah. Rechan. Renehan, Rainchan Shih, Hanjpoi and Ratanchan. Rinchana^ 
In the RT, H, (v. 156 )t seems to be the coirecl fortm RT, IL (w, 137 ff.) 
gives a detailed account of the family and early career of Rincbana. Ac¬ 
cording to this authority there was a simultaneous invasion of Kashmii by 
j^ueba and Rinebana (v. 1®>, but others differ, _ 

Rinchara has been identified with king rGyal-bu RiTi-o*^en of DadafcJi 
(Pandit D. R. SahnL and A- H- Francke, References to the Bhottas or Bhaul- 
tas in The ^jataranginl of Kashmir, M, XXXVTL 187); but the Identifica¬ 
tion. though probable, raises many diOiculdes and L. Fctech rejects it (L. 
Petech: A Study on the ChTtmicIee o/ Lod^h, 112 hsued as a supplement 

to JHQ, X^). ^ 1 

After referring to the invasion af Rinchsua, Jonaraja suddenly introduces 
“Ramachandro, the moon of his dynasty,” as haii^ opposed the invader at 
every step (v. 198)^ but does not refeT_ to Suhadeva any more- Ee then 
refers to the marriage of the invnder Rlnebana with queen Ko^ \ 
white lilv (katha, kalpa m Calcutta Edition) in the garden of Ramachandra s 
houschold^^ (v, 2(S1>- Dr. Sufi calls Hamachandra tha eommander-in-chisf 
of Subadeva and Kbti, his daij^ter. There is no authority in the RT for 
the first statement, and the expre^on used by Jonarija may mean that 
Kota was the wife rather than the daughicr of Rsmachandra. After statm" 
all tbb the RT saya that the king left the city {B, v. 282), but it is not quite 
clear wbelhcr he means Sfihadeva or RSmachandro- 

The chronology of the kings of Ka^mjr, as adopted in this chapter, dii^rs 
from that given in ihe CHf, ID. Ch. XH. but generally agrees with the RT 
The question has been fully dlacu^ by the author of this ebaptor in 


lASU xxH, as. * ^ j ^ n. * 

5a. The date af RincbBna*s doath, us given in ihe HT* correspond according to 
Dr, Vogel, to Friday,, November 1323 (M, XXXVU, 196^ fui.), 

6. RT, IT. V. 22S. ^ ^ ^ 

7. RT, n, V, 281 (Calcutta Ed. v. 247), Eng. Tr. by^J. C. Dutf. 2S- 

8. For the popular tradition, cf, Eufif fCojhir^ 123 ff. 


9. RT, Eng. Tr. 35. , t i ttj 

to. RT. II. w. 255-7> Jonarija docs not slate the relationship, if any, jt Udayana 
with Rinchana or the old royal family, but refers elsewbere (v, to 

Udayanadevn of Gandhara+ who may be ^e saine T^raon. According to 
3£ C. Ray (DHNf^ I- 179) Udayana was a relative nf Rmcriana, and occoming 
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11 . 

12 . 


13, 

14. 
13. 


16. 

11. 

16. 

1ft. 


2ft. 

SI. 


22 . 

24. 

3S. 


26. 

28a. 

27. 

2S. 

Eft 

2fta. 

3ft. 


to SiaJi (op. cit, 127-6) ho was iho brothe-r of Sulmdeva., but none cites any 
authonly. It np^ars from the RT, IL w, ^ and SSI that Udayana was 
the cniei of me Lavanya^. 

RT, 11. V. 333. En^. Tr. 31. 

account ^ven here of the Hindu rulers is based upon Joiiar&ja. The 

^ s&me points, m&y be consulted in 

CHI, JUj CiL XU, and SuQ* pp, cit 
For irxample, Nisain-ud-din and Firishtau 
CHfp rUp 227. 

SuB has e*pre^ ^rpriw that Kota RJinip "being the wife of b staunch 
Muslimp.,.adopted a course which throws doubts on her adhcsiofi to the 
^ - Evidently he never even thought of the 

ptosi^ty that her husband Rmehana might not, after all, be n staunch 

Eng. Tr, 32. 

BtiggSf rv. 453 
Sufip op. ciL, 133, 



vlw*kw nssigtted to 'Ali Sher, or i«pr«e&te » pen^o 

More he f^TOflUy assumed sovereignty after his hrelher’s d...t h 
LL V. 467; Eng_ Tr. 37, 

Jon^ja ^oes iMl menUon the relatlohship between Shihah-ud-din and <AJA- 

Sirothera (Brings, IV. m-. also 

cf, TA, m, eiO) and this view lias been adopted in CUl. lU. 27®. 
Cu^gham, Asieleat Geopfiaplijr of Indio, Ed. S, N. hdaji^dar SS 
Sufi. op. cit, 137-8. -~f 1 «. 

^ **“ Calcutta editiom is 

ttimparisoa oI v, 533 with v, 460 of the Calcutta edition 
Khan WM the name of the king’s brother whom he an- 
P®®*®! “S ^essor. Evidently his name, given as Hindil by Firlshto 
and Nkam-ud-din, is a corruption ol Hindu Khan or vice vere* 

Though not actioned here. w. 576 and eU leave no 

doubt that these two sons were bora of queen Lakahn^. 

«’■ cit.* 115^ JonarajH rn-ils this minister Uddaka. 

Vv. 706 ff.; Ehg Tr. S7. 

«J‘tior., w. 750 H. 

Eng. tr, 60; w. 603-4 (Calciitta Ed,h 

Bri^s^ rV, 464-5. ThU is corrobonited by RT* v. 765. 

Briggs, IV, 46^ (Itoli^ ^ ^ noted that accordmg to Flrishta 

^ rite of ^ was stopped hy Sikandar. But neither Nlsi^ud-diiiTt^ 

^ ^ ^ the latter states 5at 

had stopped the practice of cremating the dead bodies (w m?- 
occasion for Mti. Tliough Zain-ul-*Abidin r^red 
to Hlnd^ their to w^te dead bodies, one should acceot^A 

utmott uution Stf Wol^iey Haig^s sUtement with referenee to Sikandar 
that with many innocuous Hindu rites the harberous pra^w of bumi^ 
widows with tbeir deceased husbanda was prohibited" and also his riebt* 
eoua exhortation that Zain-ul-'Ahid7n ’^might wall 


31. 


33, 

33. 

34. 


TL t j. i .. - - . ■ well have excluded from his 

scheme of iDlcration the urnnoletjon of widows'^ (CHS nr 

Wolseley Haig does not rite any authority for his incredible ^tementt 
fence mtolerei^ of Sikanfer had left in Kashmir no more tfen elev^ 
^i^es of Brahmans prncbsing the ceremonies of their faith” (C/H, m 

Sufi. op. cit. 143 If. 


faith” (Cm, 

„ . . minimise the enormity of the acta nf tb.. 

Sultan hy pointing out that siinilar religious perscctitions took nlaoA ntM 

In EOrope about this time. But in s^to of aU A 

not entoly exonerate tun, (Sikandar) from the heavy responaiwSly ^c^. 

religious persecution practised by his Sters and offlcilSs 

RTp n* V. 782 . 

TA, m, 65ft. 

BriggSr rV* 467. 
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35. 


36. 


31. 

38. 

33, 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 


4S3. 


46. 

47. 

48. 
48. 


1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 


8 . 


Ac^rdiisA to JoniprtiB, "AH £athcr-in-law waa the king of the Madras 

(JiTp n, V. 024). But Niz^-ud-din cslls Mm the fclrig of Jarnmu (TA, HI, 
650). 

Some support for this statepient is found in the Shdhi 

(Tr. by K. iL B^u, p. £00) whMi sietes: the month of Jamsdl- 

uI-auwaH 823 AH. (May^une, 1420 AJ>.)p Sul^ ‘All. King of Kashn^, 
who took his cahorii to Thatha, had op bis way back been opposed by 
Jasrathp when the Sui^^s army was driven peUmeH, a portion being sUH 
in Thathat ^d a part only came ouL Incapable of sustabing the attael^ 
it made a stampede; Sui}^ ^AJJ was made captive^ and his beg^ge and 
provisions were plundered."* Sl^tly different accounts of *A1! Shlh"s hos¬ 
tility with Sbihi Kh^ are given by different authorities. 

But tf. Sui* op, cit., 175 ft- 

ET, II, vv. U02-7: TA, OI, S52; Brififis. IV. 463. 

Briggs, r, 516. 

RT, Eng- ir. 79-02. 

TA, m, 653. 

Briggs, IV* 46S. 

TA, m. 654. 

TA^ in, S53. 

TAI m, 657. In spite of Nlzim-udHlin's statement, it is doubtful whether 
muskets were manufacltired in Kashmir at this ticne. stales lhat 

gun-powddr was introduced during this reign and has given a detailed 
description of fireworks, which he must have seen. For details cf. BV, 
XVh 11* The question of the introduction of firearms in India will be 

discussed in chapter Appendix _^ ^ 

^livara c fllls him Puma in three places (RT* nf^ p. 135, v. 52, P^ 136, v. ^ 
and p. 201, v. 122) and Riktetara in anolher tp. 193, v. 33). FiriahJ^ c^ 
him Booby (Briggs, IV, 475). For various Other names cf, TA, HI, 623, 
fjL S. 

Ayukt-Alimads-Malleka« RT, Dlj p, 203, v. 196. 

Ibid, p. 227, V. 185. 

Ibid, p. 223, V. 213, . . . , , tt 1 

Ibid, p, 3U, w. 570-72. TTie version of RT has been mainly followed. CL 

also TA, m, 6^. 


D. MINOR STATES 
r. ASSAM 


Above, VoL V, p. 43- 
Ihid., m 
Ibid., 141. 

Ibid, 123-4. j X j L n 

Pull details are given in the Tflbfliodl-i-Nawn-i, and are quoted by Barua, 
Early History of Kemarupo, pp. 228 ft. Cf. al^ HBS, ^-4. j ^ * 

E, A. Gaih A History of A^sam, p. 71. For the traditions and legends about 

Kamata, cf. Barua, op, ciL, £42 ff- c a 

For the status of Ghiy^-ud-din Bahadur, see above pp. 193-5, According 
to "Akmmr-iidma {p- 731), Muhammad bin Tui^iluq ;W 190^ h 
men, woU-cquipped, to Assam, but the whole army perished M that land of 
witchcraft and not a trace of It was left.” No other Muslim chronicle refore 
to this expedition, and it seems to refer to the conquest of Ghiyas-nd-dm 
Bahadur who, at least nominally, acknowledged the ^prenjacy of Muhammad 
Tughluq, and may therefore be taken to act on his behalf. It may also be 
a confused eeha of Muhammad Tughluq^s expedition against Qurachat men¬ 
tioned above, on pp* 73-4. But some historians have ampted it to be a 
hJ^ical fact <Gai\ op. cit, 35; 5. N, Bhattacha™. A Hiifory of MupftoJ 
North -East Frcmtier Policy, p. 6l). Bhattocharyya finds a (^rtsboraUon of 



by a coin with the mint name ^Chawlist^ atiM Kamrop 
issued in 753 AM. (AJD, 1357-3). Mr, Stapleton s mew t^t the expedition 
was diroded against, and conBned to, the north and east of the old course of 
the Mymensingh District is not supported by any argu- 
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meot sufficL-ent to the cvidcjiGC ol cokis^ which piavcs an elective 

e£lAbiMi£n«nt of Muslim authqriLy in KArrmrupa wme time before AJ>. 1^7. 

9, Eaut Kunchi Grant (Social fftiEorw of Kamanipa, Vol. I, p. 251, Quoted in- 
BBS, 110, fji. 1), * K 

10+ Sr K, BhflttadiBiyya, op, dt, 04. 

11. P. 203. It been referred to later in this chapter in conneelkin with the 
reign of the Ahom king Sinfangpha. 

12 r S. N. Bhattaehar^Ji^ op, eit+ 65-7. 

13. For the local tredition^ cf. Barra, op. cit., 263 ^ Gait, op. ciL, 43; ch also Riya^- 
us^Satatln, Eng Tr., a. 132; HBS, 146. Martin, ^ftsterii Jtwlia, VoL HI, 410-12_ 

14. The aecotmt ol the Ahom kingdom is based an the local chronicles known 
^ the Ahom Bumnjis (^ee Bibllogra^y), An Ensllsh versitwi of them will 
be founa in Gdt, op, ciL Chapter V+ 

14a. VdL V, pp, 44-5. 

15. Above, p. 203; cf. HB5, llS; JASB, 1873. p, 235. 

16. Kiy^^ Eng. Tr,, pp, 132-3, 

IT. Allhou^h this aj^ment is put forward as convincmg in HBS, 147^ it b nnt 
really so; for T^ish might really refer to the army that invaded fCamarCipa. 

18. Gait, op, cit.» 87-8. 

19- MBS, 147p 15T-8. 

20. Gait, op. dt. 87-92. 

n. MITHILA 

1. M the tra^^nal boicnsiary {Singh. 2-3; above, VoL V. p. 47). The 
Piirnea District lymg to the east of the l^si Tiver is not included In Mithil^. 
as envisaged in this chapter, 

2. VoL V, 47-8. 

3. A gfieat deal has been written regarding Ihe relation of Tuhut with Muslim 
powers. Much of it Is based on mere legends or vague general siatements 
which are not suppqrt^i by any reliable evidence. The eonfLision l^twocn 
Bihar and^ Tirhtit, which were two separate Stat^ in medieval India, and 
the inclusion of Fumea in Tirhut are responsible for applying to Tirhut 
what merely applies to Bihar fmodern South Bih^> or Fumea alone. All 
these references, which will be found in Thafcur {391 ff,) and RKC {1C19-H3), 
arc omitted here. Even the treatment of legendary history is complicated 
by the laet that names of kings of MithilL alleged to have been fighting 
wilh or allied to Mu:dim mlerB. have been identified with different kings by 
different writer^ Only those Muslim mvasions or raids on Tirhut are re¬ 
ferred tn in this chapter which are based on some reliable evidence, but 
even all these eamiot be regarded as aulhentic historbe^ facts, It has be^ 
held, for e^cample, in CKJ (IB, 2605 that Muhammad Bakhtyar took posses¬ 
sion of the south—eastern paris of Mlthila whicdi Is d<^^ed as- tht countrv 
we^ of the Mahlnanda. On the basis of this statement Thakur holds that 
Bakhtyir ^nqt only cortquered but anne^sed Mithila, at least its south¬ 
eastern parts'" (p. 393), although he corregtJv takes Tirhut or Mithila as the 
country bounded on the east by the river Kosi (p. 2), The whole theory 
seems to rest on the statement in TabaQat-i-JTdairi that '"Muhamnmd Bakht- 
yar led bis troops towards the mountains of Komrud and Tirhut'^ This 
vague stotement can hardly justify the theory of eonqiiest, far leas, of annoxa- 
ticn, 

4- Raverty+ 587-8, According to BadaunlH Hisam-iud-dln “became notscised of 
the ;wh£3e oountry of Tirhut and Bengib and Jajnagar and Kamrud^' {Ran- 
kmg^s Tr. I, SB), This shows what little reliance can be placed on later 
Muslim chroniclerg who magoify a plundering raid or nominal suierainty int& 
complete conquest and annexation. It must be noted, however, that the 
simple statement in the Tahati^t^i^Ndmn, ns quoted Bbo%^e, is reproduc^ in 
TA {I. 59) without any embellishment Dn K. R, Q^ungo also takes an 
exaggerated view of the conquest ef Twl^, thou^ be does not refer to 
Bada^. The following statement, in BBS, p. 22, about the weak political 
wndition of Tirhut which gave Twaz the opportunity ol aggression against 
Tirhul is very misleading; “The old Karnafaka kingdom of Mithila was 
about this time breaking into fragmenis alter the death of Arimalladeva. 
and these princes in despair of holding their possessions in the plains hetn^ 
med in between the Muslim province of Oudh on one side and the terri- 
tory of ^klmawati on the otbet—wore seeking compensation in the valley 
of Nepal. The ruler of Eastern Tirhut could not but come within the 
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10 . 

11 , 

13 . 

13. 

14. 

15 . 

16 . 
17. 

la. 


19, 

30^. 

31. 

22 . 

29. 


24. 

35. 


2 $. 


^ere ol mRiien(^ df LaldmaMti,” ArimaUa was not a kin^ of Tirhot. 
hwt oI Hepa], aad there Js nq evidence to show, either that Thhut was 
broken into fragments, or that its rulers took any aggressive attitude against 
Nepal at Uus tune or at any subsequent date before AJ>. 1314 
Haverty, 737; See also VoL V, 141. 

No auEhoHty has been cited for the statement that “Utufanlsh is to hare 
conqimted ^rtlon of MithUa" {RKC. UO}, Further statements that follow 
are also not supported by any evidence. Firishta refers to Tltutmi^'a e*- 
pripgB, I. a«S). but nothing about Tirhut which 
ranstiluted a s^iate Slate. Acconfing to ProL S. It Askari there is 
an inscnpii^ of the time of Iltutmish in Tirhut (RKC, 110, f.n- 31. but no 
account of it has yet been published. 

It has bren stoted in the Ntotory of Bngtd, Vo!. II. that the first expeditian 

Turmati, governor of Awadh. 
Tirhut (MBS, fil), T^ere however, no niEntian of 
If first eKpcdltion under Amir Khan, governor 

of Awadh, or •*> Finshta* account of this and the second eapedition under 
Turonny or Malik Turmati of Valiyt. It is to he remembered that gene¬ 
rally Muhammadans “on their way to Lakhanawati marehed 

Oudfi vto Bihar, and did not try to pass north of the CanW’ (MC 401) 
T^kurs ^tem^t fp. Z7fi) that ■Ala-ud-din KMjl conquered the whole 
of Bihar, including Tirhut. is based on vague unreliable tredlUons, and his 
ailments do not bear a moment's scrutiny (His reference to Firiihta and 
^n^-dkhoTi ™ins to be wrong). The alleged supremacy of 'Ala-ud-dm 
l^oljl over Nepal has been dismissed in connection with the historv of 
tnat coiHitry. 

MC, 407-3. 

Vol. V, p. 4&. For additusnaJ nanws, cf. Felech, 195. 

Some call It {SLngb, 

■T5ie ruins of Simraon eidd in Nepalese lowlands about 15 miles from 

*" Nepalese district of Rotohat” (Thakur, 253 f.n I) 

^0. 

Ibid^ 411. 

Thakur, 2T9. 

Thakur, 275; KKC. 113, 

SKC. 113. 

slMUt A.D. dr 1307 (p. m), but M. Cbakravarti places his reign In the 
larf decade of the thi^mh century (p. 411), and R. K. Chaudl^ pla«s 
hu accession in A J). 1S35 (RKC. 113), Ibe CftEophon of a MS, of Bhoaikdatm- 
^ 159 for ^rhnnd-dharasimhadeva, who may be 

easily idwldi^ with Har^mhadeva. also called Harasiriibodeva. As wUl be 
ifin wlow, the mitinl date of Ln Sam ere varies between AJ), 1107 and 
1120. It Is not, therefore, surprising that the aslronomical details eivon in 
^ colophon do not agree, if La Sam 159 Is taken to be equivalent to A.D 
^9, on the generally accepted view that La Saih commenced in AD 1130 
^e wiephon may, theref^, be taken to indicate that Harisirhba ascended 
i?' 1®®; Sastri, Catotojnie, VR, p. ee. 

■WQr 'Pvtj'l I ■ 

MC., 411. 

VwisaTOlIs of Nepal refer to the invasions of the country bv 
Tirhut niler m AD. 1391 and 13H (Petech, 108)- ^ 

ffJED, 234. 

Evidently the two kin^s were Bahidur and Nasir-iid-dlri. 

abntit the middle oi 

fflUf century A.D„ ls ba^ed on the Hindi traiukliidn of Rtzvi (TKB I 
90). f^fessoT K. K. Ch.&udhar>' infartm; me that there is a striking Aat4e- 
rnertt betwi^ the account of TstmJ and that i^lven In an unpubll^cd MS. 
of ButiTi^ut-viu author accompafiiad Ghiyls-dd-din Tuf^hlun to Tir- 

The ^rk ^ composed in the first year of the reign of MuKammad-bm^^ 
Tuglduq. Th^ MH. i$ now in the Brilisih Museum (Add. TTl7k 
h 40S-7v 

'^ere are other instances of similiu' exaggeralwn by later Muslim chroni¬ 
clers, even in respect of Tirhut, as will be related later in with 

the conquest of that kingdom by Sikandar Lodi. 

MC.s 411, fji. It is somewhat disconcciiing to find tliat Firi^ta's ac^uot 
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42. 
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ahovild be unoniiMualy accepted, even after ihe discovery ol FulOJi-Ma- 

Tha same arsumtist applies ta Ftrishta'^S atalement “ tliat as fcjjig was 
passing near the lulls ef Tirhwfc, the Rsija appeared in arms, but Tfcas pur¬ 
sued into the woods” (BdgeGt 408-7)+ tt 

lisvi^, Et^ 221. For a sUghUy different form of the verso cl- AfUC, ll, &M. 

Ibid. 

Thakur. 233-4. i? j ■ 

TKB I 37. HlEDt 236. where instead of 'early years we iind twenty- 
seven years^ It is to bo noted, however, that Tirhut is not includ^_ in 
the of 23 provinces constitulmg the empire of Muhammad _bm Tt^luq, 
unless TelLng 34 repeated twice, be taken as a mistake for Tirhut. It ap^ 
pear« to be very Mely, in the li^t of later events, that Tirhut wip not 
incorporatecl in the empire as a province under a govemor, but was left to 
its Hindu ruler on condition of paying tribute. For the bat tu 23 proving. 
Cf. Thomas, C^ronicle^ of ihe Falhun Kings of Delhi, p. 203, f-U. 1. rpr inc 
coins of Muhammad bin Tughluq, cf. Rogers, Jnduin Mu^m Com#, Part I. 
p. 63. Nos. 12911-2. ^ . 

FresOmably because it has not been translated by EmdL 
TKB, D, 41 (Italics is imne)+ 

This wdl be discussed in the nekt section. 

There is no rearon to suppose that Ilyas's invasiori of Tirhut had any mo^ 
lasting result than that oE Ni^. The slatement in MBS^ p. 194, that Uy^ 
Shah 'conquered' or 'subjugated^ Tirhut is hardly home out by Saram s 
passing remark that Ilyas ‘invaded Tirhut', as wiU be seen from 
given in ihis chapter. The detailed accounts of the conquest ef Tirhut, its 
division into two p^rt& etc. (RKC, 130), do not rest upon any rehabk evi- 

MC., * 412-13. For o^er idontiffcations of Karasiihhadeva cf. EKC, 107: 
Th^ur, 266. 

Cf. the neucl section. , ™ a jti. 

7A, XXYIH, 57-8; for Ga^vara et. Thakur, 287-3 MC, 41G. 

Thakur, 2S3. 

295, 290. It is not a little curious that on r». 407, Thakur statw. 
or mther roproducas, with approval, the statoment in HBS, 103-4 that 
successors of Harlsiihha held their court at Siimaon, and Karnes vara, the 
nominee of Ghiyas^ud-din Tugtduq, at Sugaunar This not only con^adicta 
his two statcmeiitSp namely: (1) '“The Sultan of Delhi gave the kmgdom to 
KiineMr:>» in c. 1353 AX)," (p. 290); (2) that K^esvnra “rtilrf for a vers, 
diart periw) and -swaa probably deposed by Feroi Shah (p. 395), but also 
his obUrvations on p, 288 on the “tragic exit" ol the Karnata family ‘frwtn 
the political stage ot Northern India" after Baririiiiha’s flight to NepaL 
Thakur, 29f fl, 

MC, 416. 

MC, 4lt. 

For Ih^, cf. the general historLea ol Tirhut mentioned in the bibliography. 

MC., 421, IJi. 3; lA, XIV. 192, _ 

These eoins wore found in a village called Pipra in the Champaran Distnct. 
Thev are described by H. D, Bancril who refers them to ^IvaBimha (Ann. 
Rep. Arch. £arv+ of ftidia, 1913-14, p. 248, pL UCVD 13.). 

Thakur expresses doubts about Inc genuineness oi the coins (pp. 31&-2tJ). 
but evidently on wrong presumptions. One of hia grounds, namely the "ex¬ 
tensive find-$t»l” (sie) of ^ivasiinha^s coins, seems to be due to a misunder¬ 
standing of R. D. Banerii's atatemenL 

For the text of the Inscription with an English translation, cf. lA^ XLTVt 190- 
91 The La S^uin date is taken by some aa 292. The infea and Vikramn 
5u'muo( dates correspond regularly to lOlh July. AJD. iaS§. This eoiresponds 
to Fs#!i ^ait Sfll, but nest to La Som 292 or 293 If its inltLal era is taken to be 
AD. 1X20 or 1119 {Bhandarkar^s List No. 1470)+ But, as noted below, the 
epoch of the Lfl S^am varies between AD, 1107 and 1120. 

JA5B, 1899. p. 96; MC., 421-2, 

M C 422+ 

ffBK 337. As stated in the nmtt sentence. La Bam 293 is made equivalent 
to- 1324, which would make AD. 1109 as the starting date o( the era. It 
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independent starts 


52. 

£3. 

54. 


5€. 

57. 

a«. 

59. 

60. 

£1. 


63. 

£3. 


£4. 


6S. 

6£. 

S7. 

63. 


p iiot«wDrthy m the cppper-pble grai^t mentiaiii^d abov«, La S^m mS 
i5 ©.ven as eqiuvalent to 1321, This piiEhea back tli 4 - startinfi point 

of the Sam by thrw yeairs_ For, eveii if we take the grant as spur^uft 

™ ^ nomaliy expected to give equivalent dates. 

MD.t 4E1. 

M, XVIH. 58- 

xvm, 55. ^ an instmce of the ahaolutely untnut«nithy chai^er 
of KpulBT loKpnfk, on which the historians of Tirhut (IbalEiir, KKCl seem 
to have relied too much, reference may he made to one which Rives a 
dwme^w^V op»stto version. There is a li<«cpd about VJdytpati, Sat by 
m mthihitHm of his mirat^ous powers of seeing things which were happcn- 
at o great distance, he released givesimha who was taken cantive hv 
the Emperor of Delhi (fA, XIV, 1S9J. «fhve ay 

MC, 423. 

Thokur, 320-324. 

fA, Xrv, 192-3; MC, 427. 

But see footnotes 48 and 51 above. 

MC., 427, Ln, 4. 

But the conquest of Gau^a seems merely a convenCkma! 

Dom writ^ on the authority of Mekhzan-i-Afghdiw, that -‘Sikandar pro¬ 
ved to Sirhut (mptohe tor Tirhul> whose R^a, submitting, received W 
tolemnly and offer^ some lakhs of Tankas as a tribute and present; for 
the receipt of wh^ the Sultan left Mubarak Khan behind” (Htolorv o/ the 
JMghana, p. 58). There was thus no conquest, and the concluding part of 
^ ^ssage clearly implies that there was no question of annovaijon 
&^^ s aemunt, as usu al <We f.n. 4 and 25>. is mistesding. for he remarks 
^ Sulton proceeded to Tirhut wd conQu^r^ iF* ( A D 14M> 

Kings Tr. I, 4I€). 

J3?4^ p, 304; cf. HBS^ p, 146, In. L 

According to MBS |4£> occupation of the whole of North Bihar 
i^iuajng the Trains-Giandak area” by Husain Shah, is proved by bis InscriD-^ 
tion at SIran. 

IJe kistorj' of this famiJy Ls based on BendalF^ aoE^unt in JASB IJ03 p& 
39-20. For ^e coins CL V. A. Smith^afafopue of Cokn& ii« lAe 
Museum^ Vol. I, p. 293. 

Thakur. 340_ 

Lcvip Df 2^. 

Tliakiir, 341. 

MC., 466. 


m. NEPAL 


1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


1^"?^ ^ Nepol, VoL JI, p, 219. This is also supported bv 

official records like the InseHption of Prat^pamalla (lA, DC, 163 ff.>. 

Levlt 219. Beodallp JASB, LXXHp Part 3 {19031 a 14. 

Sec pp. 397, 401. 

Levi, 225. 

Ibid. 


5a. The ™in been desetibed by Durga Prusad Ln JA^B, Vol. XXV^ Num. 
Suppl.* pp 37-B. That the coin was minted in Nepal is a men? inferGti™ 
cased on the symbols on the tom- 

6. Bendali^ 10. 

7v lAvi, 226. 

B. Cf. pp. 404 

these kings is based on Llvi, 226 If. 

^ ^ An entirely dMerant view is taken by F^tech (Mediaeval Historv 

of Nepaly pp. 145 ff., 201 ff-)+ Ho takes these persons to be members of an 
arutoeratic family founded by Aneka Rlma (A.D. 1332^13563, whose son Jaya- 
sfm^ Rama Mahatho (Al>. 1360-1396) assumed the status el '“Lord Protector 
of the Eesbn’* during the last deeade of the faurltieiitli century, wielded 
far j^ater authority than tbo poniinal king JayasdiiUmaUaj Ln Patan. Ac¬ 
cording to Fetech **the R5mas must lia%"o told Ihe imperial envoys that theu 
were ffie sovereigns of Nepal, and that the Mallos were only their vasats'’ 
(op. clt.+ Apart from the highly incredible nature of this assumplion, 

it hardly nts m with the picture of Nepal under JayaaLkitimalla which Peteck 
himself has drawn (op. eit., 139). 
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10, Vol. V, p. 47. 

U. Levi. 

11 For this MS - and the histories account, ba^ed upon it, that follows, tt B*n- 
dall pp. ^ lO-U. Tho MB. is nutked by MM. H. P. Sastri in hk Catelogue- 
of the Nepal Dtirbar LibrArg. Also cf, Petech, Appendix 
H. For on account of the kings up t* Jayanidramallat v* pp. ^7. 

[Some corrections should be teadc in this HECount. Patnedevo.^ mentioned in 
1. 32, on p 4S, was probably & feudal ebief and never roy^ autho¬ 

rity, Som^varadeva, mentksned in the same line» ascended ^e threae in 
AD. U7a and is known to have been ruling in AD. 1180 <ffaJuudj a Bet^li 
Quarterly, Vol Vm, Part 3* m 148-50; Bfediaetjol Hiatorp of Nepe* by iJicianE? 
Petechp pp, 70-71>. The last-named book gives a more detailed* ^t some¬ 
what different, account of the history ot Nepal thau that given m VoU 

pp. 47-9],—si , . ,, 

15 Accruing to JayaswaJ'a reading and InterpretBtiofi* Pasupatimalla was im¬ 
prisoned iJBORS, XXn. 37). 

IS. L^i, 231- 

17. VoL y. p. 47. 

18- lAv'u 232: Sastri—Catalogue, EL 63. 

18, The second inscription was discovered by Jayaswm and discussed by a& 

in JBORS, XXI!, 81 Both the inscriptioaa are noticed by S. K, Saras- 
wati {FIHC, XEX; 205>. ^ ^ , 

30. The date was read by Jayaswal as 467* but Saraswuti reads it as 47U- inis 
is presumably the correct date^ as the FtHiufiveK gives tjie dale of the m- 
vasion as 469. Evidently the raid of Ilyas Shah extended over parts of tht 

two years 469 and 470. ^ ^ l , - x *2 

21, Neither BendaU nor MM. H. P. Sa^ who dealt with thi$ manuscript, noti¬ 
ced thig important passage, which was first brought to light by K. P. Jnya5w;vl 
UBORS, XXn, 87* K). * * 

32, For the text of iMb inscription, cf. K- P. Jayaswal, op. eft. 93. 

23. Petech, op. cit. 132, 

24 L^vi* 233^ Petech* op. cit^ 137. 

2^, Pelech. op. cit* pp. IS, 128-30* 145-9, 

26. Levi, 230. But Petedi holds an altogether different view (op. cil^ pp. lOo 
201 ff,). 

27. LevL. 234; Bendall, 12-13. 

28. Levi. 228. 

29* I^vi* Petech^ op, eit, 145-54. 

30, Levi, 238. 

E. MAIAHAR AND THE PORTUGUESE 
1. JSH-, 17&-l96r (The page references to this book are given in tho body of the 

3, Ihn*Batutah tws the word iiipQ for the tax (p. 19^). THiis does not p^uve 
that ji^ya a secular tax, as some have angued (IBH.* 192, fji. 4>^ but 
merely shows that a Muslim writer was under the impression that everyone 
following a tdLiglous system other than that of the ruler had to pay a ta;^ 
sluiilLr to the jizyfl,—a custom with which he was only too familiar. 

3, Vol. IV, 164. 

4, Above* Voir HI, 451* fn. 3. 

5, K, V. Krishna Ayyar* The Zcitiotiti* oj Cufetil* p. 79. 
e. Ibid,* 327^. 

7. Iba.* 131, 

8. Ibidr* in. Z. 

9. JBH.* m. 

LU. IBH., 1S9. 

11. Ayyar^ op. dt, 89. 

12, JRA^, 1939, pp, 64* 174. 

15. tBR^ 176-96. 

14, According to Ihn Batutah the Chinese ships entered only the harbours of 

Quilon* Calicut, and HOl on the western coast of India (JBff.* 185). QuCon 
being the first port, the Chinese frequented it more often than the other 
two (IBff.. 193). _ 

15, A detailed description of the Chinese ships is given by Ibn BetutaH (JHff . 
19D). 




16 . 

1 ?. 

IS. 


INDEPENDENT STATES 


19. 


20 . 


R. S. Whitew&y, Th^ aj llie Poi-mati^se Power in fudMi, p. 6. 

Ibid.* 7-«. 

0|»inwiu differ to the exact date of departure. I h^ve loUowed CHI, V, 
3. Correa &ted it as tlie 2Stb March which is accepted by Danvers. For 
other viewa eL Danvers, I. 44. 

The date of arrival naturally varies according to the assumed date of dc- 
parturex K. 'G. Jayne accepts Sth July aa the date of departure^ but flvca 
21st May as the day when die ships anchored off CaUeut (V'asco-da-daam 


ond htj succesaora, p. 52). 

The account of the Portuguese in liidia that follows is primarily ba^d on 
CHI, Vs Ch I and F. C. thmvers. The Portu^ejc £h ItidiOp VoL 1 (London 
1894). 

Danvers, op. 59. 

ClfJ, V 6. 

Danvers, op- ciL S5 

Ibid. For a similar act of Mtihammad Tughluq (pp. 63-4) there was at least 
the excu» that the victim was a rebel. 

CHI, V. 6. 

Danvers^ op. clt., 66. 

cm, V 8. 

Ibid.p 9. 

Danvers^ op. olt.^ 217. 

Ibid., 212. 

^Quoted in full by Dan^^rs (op- olt+ 2®). 
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CHAPTER XIV 


ISLAMIC POLITICAL THEORY. ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIVE ORGANIZATION. LAW AND 
LEGAL INSTITUTIONS 

L THEORY OF STATE 

The polltkal theory of Medieval Islam was based an the teachings 
of the Qitr'an, the traditions of the Prophet, precedent, and Greek 
thought. The first three can be lumped together as Muslim theology 
which was expanded and developed by Muslim jurists, and which, 
so far as political notions and organization were concerned, defined 
their legal basis. The Greek philosophers provided the ideas which 
were put forward as the rational justification for the institutions 
adopted or developed by the Muslims, It inevitably followed that 
the philosophic interpretation also affected the attitude of the people 
towards the institutions. 

The Qur'an laid down only the broad principles of social life and 
poUtieal organization. It emphasized the need of solidarity and 
unity among all Muslims and condemned any attempt to break away 
from the organized community; it made it obligatory on aU Muslims 
to obey constituted authority; it enjoined consultation for the pur¬ 
pose of administering the affairs of the community.^ To prevent 
the misuse of power, it laid down that a man’s first obligation was to 
God and, therefore, no believer should obey an authority if its in¬ 
junctions transgressed the dictates of religion^ It is obvious that 
these teachings only enunciate the fundamental principles on which 
Islamic policy could be based, but they do not seek to bring into 
existence any well-defined institution. 

The Prophet, as the teacher and leader of his followers, gradual¬ 
ly found h unself to be the head of a State. The process was slow and 
fi^®dual, and the Muslims had time to develop a few institutions suited 
to their needs and ideals. Their attitude was essentially practical; 
in the light of their principles, they tried to administer their affairs. 
We find the Prophet consulting his immediate disciples informally 
on all mundane problems as they came up for solution; as new tribes 
came into the fold of Islam, he appointed trusted Muslims to guide 
them in managing their affairs in accordance with Islam, This in¬ 
cluded the administration of law and the settlement of dispute.^ 
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Sometimes the collection ot religious taxes was also entrusted to 
these deputies. 

The death of the Prophet confronted the Muslims with several 
problems of great difficulty. It was obvious that it would be suicidal 
for the young community to remain without an organization, hut 
what was to be its nature? Who was to be the head of the Muslim 
State? Was it necessary to have a single head? How was he to be 
selected? Beyond the principles enunciated by the Qur nit, already 
mentioned, there was little to guide the commumty. The Prophet 
had abstained from nominating a successor or laying down any rules. 
Sectarian traditions to the contrary may be dismissed as later fabri* 
cations in face of the historical evidence that they Tvere not advanced 
at the time of election. Nothing, however, could be more natural 
than what actually happened. The leaders met in their usual 
assembly house and chose one, who, by his piety and eminence, 
seemed to be the natural leader. The most significant fact in the 
election is that the separatist tendency of the Ansar who proposed 
that there should be two imams, one for the Quraish and the other 
for themselves, was ruled out because that would have divided 
Islam. The decision of the leaders, whose choice fell on Abu Bakr, 
was communicated to the people who confirmed it by giving alle* 
glance. The importance of this election in Islamic history cannot 
be over-emphasized. It provided the later jurists with a precedent 
on which they could base their theories of succession, not only to the 
caliphate, but also to kingship. The immediate significance, how¬ 
ever, did not lie in the method of election; the person elected was to 
exercise a deep influence on the subsec|uent history of the Muslun 
world. Certain Bedouin tribes refused to pay zakSt. They did not 
forsake their faith in Islam; in refusing to pay the legal taxes they 
were trying to revert to tribal anarchy; they wanted to break away 
from the central authority. This endeavour was considered an act 
of apostasy by the Caliph who, in spite of the critical nature of the 
situation, decided to wage a jihad against the rebels to bring them 
hack to their allegiance. He thus re-emphasized the principle of 
the indivisibility of Islam.® A natural corollary was that the entire 
Muslim world should offer allowance to a single head, who was 
called Imam or KhaUfah.* This principle, however, received a rude 
shock, when the ‘Abbasids, having successfully revolted against the 
Umayyads, failed to establish their authority I^ie western 
tremity of the Muslim world. The Western Caliphate thrived in 
north-western Africa and Spain, and did not own allegiance to the 
^Abbasids. Similarly the Fatimid schism established itself in Egypt 
and carried on secret and open hostilities against the house of ‘Ahb5s. 
The activities of the Fatimids, however, strengthened the position 
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of the 'Abbasids in the eastern lands of Isl^ where, because the 
Fatimid Caliphs had identified themselves with the Isma‘IlI heresy, 
allegiance to the house of 'Abbas came to be identified with ortho¬ 
doxy. The Sultans of Delhi recognized the suzerainty of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphs. Their names were read in the Jchittbah and found 
mention on the coinage. Even when the Mongols put an end to the 
Caliphate of Baghdad by executing Musta'sim-biUah, and the Muslim 
world was left without a Cabph, the khutbah. and the coinage both 
continued to mention vaguely the leader of the Muslims, and the 
Sultans styled themselves his lieutenants. The only exception was 
Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah who claimed the Caliphate for himself.^ 
There is some inconclusive and controversial evidence to show that 
his father, ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, also was styled a Caliph.® Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq established relations with the ‘Abbasid Caliphs of 
Egypt, who had been set up by the Mamluks after the downfall and 
dispersal of the ‘Abbasids at Baghdad.^" The rise of the Mongol 
power, however, dealt a great blow to the claims of the 'Abbasids. 

The Mongols destroyed the Caliphate of Baghdad, and when 
they themselves were converted to Islam they favoured the theory 
that every independent MusUm empire constituted a Caliphate by 
itself. The theory was not new; it had sustained the Western Cali¬ 
phate; it was the basis of the ckims of Qutt-ud-din Mubarak Shall 
and possibly also of his father. But with these exceptions it did not 
find favour at Delhi until a descendant of Chingiz Khan, Babur, the 
first of the Indian Mughuls, established an empire in India, 

The position of the CaUph is generally misunderstood by non- 
Musluns. Muslim jurists as well as thinkers like Ibn Khaldun em¬ 
phasize that the Caliphate is a canonical necessity and, therefore, 
allegiance to a Caliph is demanded by the law of Islam.® This reli¬ 
gious character of the institution and its occasional divorce from 
political authority has sometimes created the misconception that the 
Caliph is an arch-priest, resembling the Pope. The parallel is mis¬ 
leading and erroneous. As there is no priesthood in Islam, there 
can be no arch-priest, The Muslims, as an organized community, 
have certain functions and responsibilities which have been 
ohflr*, the Jaw of Islam. The basis of these respon¬ 
sibilities is canonical and hence it is a religious duty to discharge 
them. Yet aU of them are not strictly of a religious character and 
some of them are social and political. The main purpose of organiz¬ 
ing the Muslims into a well-knit group is to create the environment 
which is necessary to cultivate a religious and normal life. It is, 
however, obvious that the creation of the proper environment in¬ 
cludes a large number of secular activities; indeed the very orgo- 
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nization of the Musliins into an independent and sovereign group is 
a political concepts The maintenance of the independenee and 
sovereignty of the group is political actlvlLy^ This function the com- 
jnunity disch^ges through its elected leader, the Caliph.^ The 
Caliphate^ therefore^ is a political institution so far as its functions 
are concerned, though its basis and sanction are canonicaL 

There is another aspect of the Caliphate which explains Its 
nature- One of the main functions of the organized Muslira com- 
munity, according to the jurists^ is “to enjoin the ordained and to 
prevent the forbidden,” or, in other wordS;, the encouragement of 
virtue, both positive and negative. The Muslim code of ethics and 
good life is enshrined in Muslim Law or the Shar^ It is the duty of 
the community to enforce the law* This function also can be per¬ 
formed through an organ which has, at its command, the coercive 
power of the State. The enforcement of the law, therefore, is one 
of the primary fimctions of the Muslim State which was organized 
in the form of the Caliphate. The enforcement of law is a recog¬ 
nized function of all States, but in a Muslim StatCj the law being 
based on revealed principles and injunctions contained in the Qur'an, 
it has a divine origin and possesses a sacred character. Therefore, its 
maintenance is a religious duty. Once again, then, the Caliphate is a 
X>oliticaI institution, hut it performs a duty which Muslims consider 
to be essentially religious. As the cohesive principle binding the 
Muslims is religious ^ and because they have been organized to serve 
the purpose of religion, aU their institutions whose primary function 
is to maintain the religious nature of their organization are religious^ 
even though their normal activities may be secular in nature. This 
would show that the Caliph was no priest. He might, in his capacity 
as the leader of the community, sometimes^ take upon himself the 
duty of leading them in prayers^ or he might delegate this duty to 
others, but he was not ordained in any sense of the word, nor did he 
have a privileged position in religion. He was the chief executive 
of a community organized on the basis of religion, and his election 
was a canonical necessity, but he had no religious authority. As 
the enforcer of the law, he had, in all eontroversial matters, to choose 
the interpretation which appealed to him as the best, but this autho¬ 
rity all lay organs entrusted with similar functions must possess. 
This is the basis of all judge-made law. 

Another principle, inherent in the position of the Caliph as the 
enforcer of the law, is its sovereignty. Being based on revelation, 
the law possessed a divine origin. It was not open to any individual 
to endeavour to alter it or to question its authority. It had to be 
interpreted and reinterpreted with changing conditions, and it was 
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naturally expanded in the process of being applied to diverse and 
complex conditions of life. In this process, principles of jurispru¬ 
dence were borrowed and sometiines invented, but the authority of 
the fundamentals and even of interpretation on which unanimity 
had been achieved was never questioned. The Caliph, therefore, 
was subservient to the law. The Shar^ was the sovereign; the 
Cahph was its servant and ministerj^ In all societies organized on 
secular basis, the law is the will of the sovereign; in Muslim society 
the sovereignty of the law was the primary principle. The Caliph^ 
however, enjoyed great prestige as the chief enforcer of the Shar\ 
Throughout the Middle Ages, so great was the prestige of the Cali¬ 
phate that no potentate, however mighty, considered himself lawfully 
enthroned without the permission of the Caliph, who found it politic 
to vest authority in rulers and their successors so long as they were 
true to their allegiance. ^ ^ 

Philosophic justification for the canonical position tvas not long, 
in coming. Indeed, at times it caught popular imagination to such 
an extent that jurists and thinkers alike considered it necessary to 
point out that whatsoever might be the attitude of philosophy the 
real sanction for the Caliphate was canonical. Their motive was 
sound; philosophical concepts change, but canonical law is firmly 
rooted m sanction and authority. For this reason, Mushin political 
thinkers seldom ventured beyond the realm of apology and justi¬ 
fication. They never struck a bold path, not even of suggesting 
better methods of organizing the community so that it might dis- 
charge its canonical responsibilities more efficiently* Perhaps^ with- 
more independent thinking, the principles of election and consul¬ 
tation could be translated into more democratic political institutions. 
They had considerable scope for growth among Muslims, whose reli¬ 
gious, social and economic systems would have nurtured democrac>^ 
But it is, perhaps, unjust to expect men to rise above their 
environment. 

^ The line which political philosophers generally took in Medieval 
Islam was briefly this. The human mind finds itself in a state of 
conflict. On the one hand, man is a social animal, and human life 
can And fulfilment only in organized society. He. therefore, 
endeavours to build up and maintain social and political institutions. 
On the other hand, he is also swayed by purely selfish motives. 
There is something perverse in him that leads him to undermine 
the very institutions he has built, v/henever he can thereby serve 
his own interests better. This conflict is eternal and is based on 
two fundamental needs of humanity, which can be described as 
social and individual. As both the needs are real, and human life- 
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would hecotne impossible L£ either of them is neglected, it is neces¬ 
sary to bring about a proportion between them. But, what is the 
proper method of adjusting the two to the benefit of humanity? 
Left to themselves men would not be able to bring about a proper 
adjustment between the two[ hence an arbitrator is required^ This 
arbitrator is the law revealed by God through His chosen servants.^® 
Certain perverse men^ for reasons of selfishness, and others, because 
of ignorance, would not obey the law; hence it is necessary to have 
one who w^ould punish the criminals and lead the ignorant on the 
path of rectitude. "Without such an enforcement of the law, social 
life would be impossible. Hence the Muslim philosophers share 
with many others the dread of anarchy. They did not believe, as 
Rousseau did, in the existence of a free and happy society prior to 
the organization of the State. The nearest approach to Bousseau^s 
idea is found in the passage by Gha^saU where he speaks of the 
cities of the world living in a state of heavenly bliss before they 
were reduced to unwilling obedience and bondage by tyrants and 
wicked monarchs; but here be is hardly thinking of pre^poUtical 
societyj^ The Muslim philosophers consider it impossible for a 
man to be happy in a state of anarchy^ Rousseau's hypothetical 
state of nature does not find favour with them. 

The dread of anarchy led the Muslim philc^ophers to emphasize 
the importance of the monarch. Ghazzali thinks of the State as a 
living organism and compares it to the human body.^°^ In working 
out the details of the analogy he calls the monarch the heart of 
the system/'* His existence is the primary necessity of social lilet 
for without a ruler to guide the affairs of mankind, all order would 
vanish and the very existence of the human race would be en¬ 
dangered/^ It is he whose sword cleanses the world of anarchy 
as well as of evil. Very great is his responsibility, for he will he 
questioned on the Day of Judgment regarding the condition of his 
people and about all acts of justice and injustice committed by him.^* 
Great too is the reward awaiting the just monarch, for he will find 
a place under the banner of the Prophet on the Day of Reckoning. 
Later writers, in spite of the protests of the jurists, insisted that 
the righteous monarch was "the Vicegerent of God and His Shadow 
on the earth’/® This emphasis on the importance of the monarch’s 
position Tvas greatly exaggerated by writers attached to the Mongol 
courts, and they, like Abu-'l-Fazl, evolved a theory of the righteous 
monarch being chosen by God and, as such, playing the role of the 
ideal philosopher king of the Greeks.’’® Such idealization of the 
monarch could not permit the growth of a philosophy demanding 
any popular share in ordering the affairs of the realm. The thinkers, 
who so eulogi:^ the kingly offiee, thought that they had done their 
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duty when they had pointed out to the monarchs their heavy 
responsibilities and painted the degradation of irresponsible and 
wicked monarchs in hues borrowed from the abysmal 

How did the Sultan of Delhi fit into this picture? He owned 
a nominal allegiance to the Caliph, but, for all practical purposes, 
he was an independent ruler. The Caliph would have found it im¬ 
possible, except by stirring up rebellion, to bring the Sult^ of 
Delhi under effective control. This was not the first time that such 
a situation had arisen; there had been rulers, other than the Sultans 
of Delhi, who could not be dislodged by the Caliphs if they wanted 
to do so. The jurists had legalized such a position by classifying 
governorship into three categories. The first of these was the ordi¬ 
nary governorship with limited powers where the authority dele¬ 
gated was Carefully defined. The second was governorship with 
unlimited powers where all authority was handed over to the in¬ 
cumbent. The third was governorship by usurpation; such governors 
enjoyed the same authorities as the governors of the second cate- 
the difference was in the method of their appointment. 
Governors by usurpation were potentates who had won domjnionj 
by their swords, and there "was no alternative to giving them recog¬ 
nition.®' The governors of the last two categories were required 
to rule in accordance with the law of Islam, to recognize the Oiliph 
as their suzerain and to co-operate with him in defending the lands 
of Islam if required to do so. In their own dominions they w®re 
independent of any external control. 

ri. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF THE SULTANATE 

Inside his dominions the Sultan enjoyed the same authority and 
performed the same functions as the Caliph in his Caliphate. In 
this matter law and philosophy both recognized him to be the repre¬ 
sentative of the Caliph; in so far as the Sultan was vested with 
the powers of the Caliph, he had to perform the duties of the Caliph, 
Indeed the law did not distinguish between the two beyond the 
recognition of the inferior position of the Sultan and his duty to 
co-operate with the Caliph, and, for that, with other Muslim rulers 
in defending the frontiers of Islam. Hence all that has been 
hitherto said regarding the Caliph in connection with his prestige 
and duties applies also to the Sultan.®^ Philosophy also accords him 
the same recognition. 

a. The Sultan's /unctions. 

The Muslim jurists assign the following functions to the 
Sultan:—- 

1. To protect the Faith as defined by ijmd'; 

2. to settle disputes between his subjects; 
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3* to defend the territories of Islam ^ and to keep the highways 
and roads safe for traveUers; 

4p to maintain and enEorce the criminal code; 

5. to strengthen the frontiers of Muslim territory against 
possible aggression^ 

B. to wage a holy war against those who act in hostility to 
Islam 1 

7+ to collect rates and taxes; 

8 . to apportion the shares of those who deserve an allowance 
from the public treasury; 

9- to appoint officers to help him in hb public and legal duties; 
and 

19, to keep in touch with public affairs and the condition of 
the people by personal contact, 

These functions. It wUl be noticed* arise from the Sultan being 
the chief executive officer of the Muslim community within his 
dominions. He had a responsibility towards hb non-Muslim sub^ 
jects as well which was carefully defined by Muslim law. On accept¬ 
ing the suzerainty of the Muslim empire and the payment of taxes, 
the non-Mushm peoples acquired the rights of protection, the main¬ 
tenance of their rites and worship, the observance of their social 
code and the enforcement of their personal law.^"^ 

The concentration of all executive authority in the hands of a 
single person has led unwary writers into painting the Sultans of 
Delhi as paragons of despotbm; in actual practice their authority, 
like all political power, had serious limitations. The first was that 
he was subservient to the Shar^ and* because he depended for active 
support mainly on Muslim soldiery, any open breach of the 
would have had serious consequences. Besides, he could not interfere 
with the personal law of any group among hb subjects, partly 
because of the legal reason that the monarch bad no authority to 
do so, and partly because such interference would not be tolerated. 
The Muslims and Hindus alike considered it their duty to rebel 
against a monarch who prevented them from the exercise of their 
duties in the light of their religion.^B The sovereignty of a single 
individual is a legal myth; every monarch has to depend on the 
active cooperation of a strong group and the passive support of the 
population. The Sultans of Delhi had to rely on the active support 
of the nobles who, for one reason or another, were willing to make 
common cause with thetn.^® The monarch had also to ensure the 
cooperation of a fairly large number of the learned theo- 

togians and lawyers^ because of their influence with the Muslim 
population. Then there were the many public servants in various 
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branches of the administratien who put their experience and techni¬ 
cal knowledge at the service of the State, flor could the ruler 
forget the cultivators of the soil, the Hindu peasants and tribal 
heads.®^ The ultimate force of the State cotisisted of the Muslim 
fighters w'ho shed their blood for the glory of Islam. No monarch 
has alienated any of these elements with impunity or succeeded in 
his projects without their support. The hostility of the people 
seldom proved fruitless.^® There is no sanction for unbridled 
tyranny except the timidity of the people, and the Indian populace 
during the Middle Ages was by no means timid or even forbearing; 
on the other hand, the people were mostly warlike, refractory and 
rebellious. Besides, those were the days of dense forests and limited 
means of communication, and the difference between an army and 
an armed rabble was proverbially very small. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that Abu Bakr’s 
election as the first Caliph was taken by the Jurists of Islam as a 
precedent to be followed by the community. Two main aspects of 
that election are important. The elders did not even discuss the 
question of relationship to the Prophet, thus proving that considera¬ 
tions of legitimacy did not claim their attention. They also estab¬ 
lished “the principle of free election by the assembled community 
and its confirmation by general homage’'.This idea became firmly 
grounded in the minds of Muslim lawyers, and they laid down the 
same rules for the election of the Sultan. The majority of the 
jurists are of opinion that a monarch elected by the most influential 
men at the capital is entitled to the allegiance of the people, but 
they are not unanimous regarding the qualifications of tliese 
electors.^*^ The failure to work out a satisfactory method of general 
election resulted in mere logical quibbles about the miniinum num¬ 
ber of electors, thus reducing the election to a mere formality. 
Generally the form of an election was maintained by the Sultans 
of Delhi. Tlie nobles and the learned and most influential theo¬ 
logians at the capital agreed upon a candidate and proclaimed him 
the Sultan. Then a formal oath of allegiance was sworn by them 
and, later, by the populace. Of course this was often an election 
only in name, because the candidate had decided the Issue by victory 
in battle or by overwhelming force; but it had the advantage 
of being legal and conforming to the wishes of the jurists and the 
people. It should not be forgotten that another force was at work; 
most of the Sultans were Turks and, in spite of their zeal for Islam, 
Turkish and tribal ideas still influenced their minds. The nobles 
did not always take hereditary rights into consideration, for not 
many Sultans were succeeded by their sons; but they did try to 
limit their choice to the ruling house. The changes in the dynasties 
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.seem to have been fortunate, proving that they were not made with¬ 
out reasons of State. 

The right to dethrone a monarch is the logicai corollary of an 
elective monarchy. Though some jurists hold that an election is 
so holy and binding that the electors could be released from their 
vows only by the sovereign himself, the majority of lawyers believe 
that the monarch could be deposed if he failed to carry out his 
trust. Injustice is considered to be a sufficient cause for dethrone¬ 
ment. All writers agree that a man suffering from mental or physi¬ 
cal disability cannot continue to be a sovereign. Great importarice 
is attached to loss of power of judgment and eyesight.^’ The fact 
that a number of Delhi Sultans, mostly incompetent, were removed 
from the throne, shows that the monarch was not considered too 
sacrosanct to be touched if he proved himself useless to the State. 

The Sultans of Delhi maintained great splendour in their courts 
and processions which had a great utilitarian value, for it cap¬ 
tured the imagination of the people and impressed them with the 
majesty of their rulers. When the Sultan rode out in a procession, 
any suppliant could draw his attention by holding up a petition or 
crying aloud for protection.^® The general audience was the occa¬ 
sion for the persecuted and the needy to claim the Sultan's protec¬ 
tion .33 It was in these public darbdrs that the monarch discharged 
the formal duties appertaining to his office. Matters requiring dis¬ 
cussion and deliberation or involving secrecy were dealt with in 
the council chamber where only those officers were admitted whose 
advice was required.®^ The private audience was less exclusive 
and was attended by the greater nobles and officers of the State.33 
The more important members of the secretariat were abo in 
attendanceAO The bulk of State business was transacted here by 
the Sultan. 


b. The Hcwseliold 

The diversity of the business and the requirements of a specta¬ 
cular ceremonial necessitated the attendance of a large number of 
officials of various ranks. They had to be carefully marshalled, the 
order of their preccidence exactly defined, and even the manner of 
their salutation formally prescribed. The dignity of the monarch 
required that everything should work smoothly. All this required 
a big staff of officers, ushers and heralds. Besides, there were the 
Sultan’s bodyguards, his personal attendants, the palace guards, the 
staff required to serve the inmates of the royal palace, and a host 
of other workers. The entire organization was under the woktl-t- 
4ar who also supervised the payment of the allowances and salaries 
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to the Sulla's personal staff. Almost equal in importance and 
rank was the omir-i-iicjih who was also styled barbek. He was ttie 
master o£ ceremonies at the court. He and his assistantSj the hojibs, 
stood between the soveieign and his subjects, and nobody could 
enter the royal presence without being introduced by them. A big 
instituiion like the imperial household required a large commissariat^ 
this was divided into departments called fcarJchcnobs whose tradi¬ 
tional number seems to have been Ihlrty-six, The literal meaning 
of the word karkhdnah is a workshop; most of the kdrkMnalis in. 
the royal household were factories to manufacture articles for court 
use. The jdmdarfcharuih, for instance, turned out the best cloth in 
tiie empire. Muhammad bin Tughluq employed no less than five 
hundred workers in gold brocade and four thousand weavers of silk, 
who manufactured the cloth required by the household and for 
making the robes of honour which were so profusely bestowed. 
The fcdrJchanahs also manufactured arms, engines of war, armour 
and other fighting equipment. The royal stables also were counted 
among the karkhdncihs; there was a big organization under the 
okhurbefc for breeding and maintaining horses not only for the 
Sultan’s household but also for his army.- ’ The karkhnnaha catered 
not only to the needs of the royal household but also to the require¬ 
ments of the army and various departments of the Stale. The court 
also was the greatest patron of learning and fine arts and was 
instrumental in promoting culture. 

c. Ministers 

At the head of the civil adminLstratiori was the Under 

certain weak Sultans the wtmr enjoyed almost unlimited authority^ 
but this was exceptional. Under strong monarchs also he enjoyed 
great authority. The central finance office was his immediate con¬ 
cern, but he was also responsible for the other offices at head¬ 
quarters,®® He appointed and superintended the civil sevant.s, and 
organized the agency for the collection of the revenue; he also exer¬ 
cised complete control over the various channels of expenditure. 
His assistants examined all the accounts submitted by the various 
departments of the government; it v/as in his office that the state¬ 
ments were compared, checked and passed. The ujazir took mea- 
sures^ometimes humiliating and unpleasant—to recover money 
illegally spent by local officials. All the requirements of the military 
department had to be referred finally to him; his office kept ac¬ 
counts, disbursed salaries and allotted assignments. His department 
pi id the Stipends to deserving scholars and men of learning, and 
distributed doles to the poor and the needy. No branch of public 
administration was outside his purview, and every subject from the^ 
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mightiest governor to the lowliest peasant in the land had dealings 
with him or his assistants, The wcmr^s department was called the 
diwdn-i-wizaraty and mainly dealt with finance. He was assisted 
by a 7id"ib luazir who acted as his general assistant. Next to him 
was the who was the accountant-general for the 

empire. The mustaufi-i-mumalik was the auditor-generaL Origi¬ 
nally the mushri/'s duty was to enter the accounts received from the 
provinces and the various departments^ and the miistau/l audit¬ 
ed them. Copies of the statements of accounts were sent to 
the mushrif as well as to the mustaii/I and this naturally resulted in 
unnecessary duplication of work, though there was the advantage 
that the accounts were checked by two different authorities. In 
Firtu Shah^s reign, however, the work was redistributed. The 
mushrif began to deal with income and the mustaufi with expen¬ 
diture. The niushri/ was assisted by a who supervised, 

through a large staff distributed all over the empire, the collection of 
revenue; he also audited the local accounts. Later a toaquf was add¬ 
ed to assist the mustaufl in the same way as the itazir assisted the 
mushrif, 

There were three other main ministries, which ^ together with 
the ditudfi-i-wizarat, were compared to four piDars supporting the 
vault of the State. The first of these was the dtiMn-t-risaiat which 
dealt with religious matters, pious foundations, stipends to deserving 
scholars and men of piety. This office was presided over by the 
jFadr^iis-siidarj who generally was also the qari-i-mumaltJc; in the 
latter capacity he eontrolled the department of justice/^® The 
dTu?dn-i-arz was the office of the ^driz-i-mumdiik who was the con¬ 
troller-general of the military department. This ministry main¬ 
tained the descriptive rolls of horses and men. The 'driz was the 
Inspector-general of the forces, and he or his prorincial assistants 
enlbted recruits and fixed their pay-^^ The third ministry was the 
dTu>dn-i-iiijhd which dealt with State corrc^pondeTice. It was under 
the dnbir-i-Jchas who was also the confidential clerk of the State. 
All the correspondence, formal or confidential between the 
sovereign and the rulers of other States or his own tributaries and 
officials, passed through this department which employed a large 
number of dabir^ who had already established their reputation as 
masters of style.^^ Another minister was the band-i-miim^lik who 
was the head of the State-newsragency. It was hJs duty to keep 
himself informed of all that was happening in the empire; ubiquitous 
agents reported all news which had any significance or Importance, 
The headquarters of every administrative sub-division had a local 
barid who sent regular news-letters to the central office. This system 
assured the obedience of provincial and local officials and provided 
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a safeguard against the oppression of the people by local bureau¬ 
crats.*^ 

The ministers were servants of the crown and responsible only 
to him. There was no question of the ministers acting as a team to 
resist the Sultanas will. They enjoyed their authority in the capa¬ 
city of being experts and heads of well-organised bureaucratic 
departments. Generally a noble was appointed nd'ib-u!-mulfc or 
'Lord Lieutenant of the empire*; his authority varied according to the 
character of the emperor. Sometimes it was an empty title; at other 
times it invested the holder with practically absolute authority* He 
was the head of the military organization and was entrusted with the 
government of the centrally administered areas.*^ 

d. Finance 

The financial resources of the State were well defined^ The 
main source of income was the State demand on agricultural pro¬ 
duce. The methods of assessment were sharing, appraisement or 
measurement; the last was based on a system of schedules of 
average produce for each sub-division to calculate the probable pro¬ 
duce in the area, brought under cultivation by each individual pea¬ 
sant, which was measured.*'*' The general rate of the State demand 
was a fifth of the gross produce^ which was raised to a half under 
^Ala-ud-din Khalji* The proportion seems to have been reduced 
again to the original level after his death. Muhamad bin Tugbluq 
made an unsuccessful effort to increase the rate of the demand again 
in the Dcab. Babur raised the demand to a fourth of the produce, 
and that seems to have been the proportion until Akbar raised it to 
a third. A capitation tax called was levied on the Hindus at 
the rate of ten, twenty or forty fankahs per annum according to the 
wealth of the assessee.*® Imbecile old men. cripples, blindp and 
those who had not enough to pay the tax after defraying the cost of 
living were excused. Monks and priests, if they did not work to 
earn their living and devoted alL their time to worship and devotion, 
were also exempt/ ^ Jizya was charged in lieu of military service 
which was. theoretically, compulsory for all Muslims; therefore it 
was not charged from women and children or from government ser¬ 
vants.® ° There is evidence to believe that the cultivators also did 
not pay jizya.^^ The assessment mu&t have been lenient because 
it does not seem to have brought any great income to the State.^^ 
The other sources of income were the import duties, the State share 
in spoils of war. the imposts on mines and on treasure-troves if they 
contained coins of pre-Muslim days. The import duties ranged from 
2i to 10 per cent, the rate of demand under the other heads being a 
uniform twenty i>er cent.®^ Muslims paid a poor tax called zakdt 
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and were sometimes given the privilege of paying a tenth of the 
gross produce instead of the usual demand on the land which they 
possessed, 5 This, however, was a rare privilege.'-^® 

e, ,i4ssipnment and Valuation 

The State, for the sake of noonvenience, often assigned the 
revenue of an area to an oflScial instead of paying his salary in cash.®® 
This system required a careful valuation of the different areas so that 
the State might know the figures of estimated average produce. This 
was possible by maintaining schedules of average produce based on the 
figures of previous years. The system of paying salaries in the shape 
of assignments of revenue has led some writers to confuse it with 
feudalism; actually it was only a method of payment and did not 
confer any permanent rights to the assignee, whose assignment could 
be resumed or exchanged for another assignment by the State, which, 
during the Sultanate period, also kept its administration in its own 
hands. No assignment was permanent or hereditary.®^ Assign¬ 
ment and valuation provided the medieval equivalent of a modern 
budget, and the State, as a further safeguard, sometimes earmarked 
certain sources of income for specified purposes.®® 

f. The Army 

The army W'as administered by the 'Sriz-i-mamalik whose duty 
was to keep up the strength and the eflSciency of the forces and to 
provide equipment, horses and rations.®® His office maintained the 
descriptive roll of each soldier; 'Ala-ud-d!n Khalji introduced the 
^stem of branding horses.®® The army was posted on the frontiers, 
in places of strategic importance, and also at such centres from which 
it could be easily moved to deal with rebellion or disturbances.®^ 
The main army was the cavalry to which the utmost importance was 
at^ched; it was the lack of good cavalry in the armies of the Hindu 
Tfljffs which resulted in their defeat and subjugation. Elephants also 
played an important part in the army of the Sultans. The Sultanate 
also maintained infantry which, however, played only a secondary 
part. The use of fire-arms was known, at least since the days of 
‘AlS-ud-din Khalji;®® a corps of engineers was maintained to act as 
sappers and miners and to man the various siege engines known to 
the medieval world.®® Elvery army had a corps of well-trained 
scouts and a unit of surgeons and ambulance.®Forts played an 
important part in the strategy of defence. State granaries and 
banjarns kept the army well stocked with provisions.®® The battle 
array was simple; troops were divided into the centre, the two wings, 
two flanking parties, the vanguard, and the rearguard. In front 
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stood elephants protected by iron plates, with towers on their backs 
canying warriors and archers. The elephants were preceded by 
four lines of infantry and archers with gaps for the cavalry to ride 
out and give battle to the enemyIt was considered politic to pre¬ 
vent the predominance of any single race in the army, and therefore 
the army of the Sultanate had Turks, Afghans, Persians, Mongob 
and Indians.®’^ Hindu soldiers joined Muslim armies in large 
numbers since the days of Mahmud of Ghazni. Hindu soldiers help 
ed Qutb-ud-din Aibak in his conquests. Throughout the history of 
the Sultanate they were employed in large numbers in various capa¬ 
cities in the army.®® The army was organized on a decimal basis, 
though later we hear of units of 50 and 150 as well.®® 

g. Sodol Services 

The department of religious affairs was under the sadr-tis-sudiir. 
It maintained the mosques and provided imams and preachers with 
stipends or grants in land. It abo subsidized the educational system 
by giving grants to deserving scholars and teachers.'^o 

Educational institutions were mostly founded by pious donors 
who left large endowments for their maintenance. Monarchs, 
nobles and traders vied with one another in promoting education, 
and the State helped the effort by its patronage of learning and 
scholarship. The result was that the colleges of India in those days 
were repositories of all that was best in the arts and sciences of the 
Middle Ages; the Sultanate of Delhi was the preserver of all that 
was left of Islamic culture and learning in the East after the Mongol 
cataclysm. Khusrav speaks highly of learning among the Hindus, 
particularly of their knowledge of science, mathematics and 
Hindu genius, sometimes under the patronage of Muslim rulers, 
sometimes quite independently, blossomed forth in a renaissance of 
literary and religious activity. The greatest contribution of the 
Muslim rulers was the encouragement of the contemporary verna¬ 
cular languages which broke the artificial barriers created by the 
insistence on Sanskrit as the medium of expression, and opened the 
fiood-gates of literary and religious activity, Muslim poets and 
thinkers sometimes adopted the local languages for expressing their 
emotions and thoughts; Malik Muhammad JayasI is an outstanding 
example, and his Padtttnduati is still considered to be a classic in 
Hindi poetry. The royal court abo patronized painting, music and 
architecture.^^ There also existed a number of hospitab in the 
capital as well as in other large cities The Sultans also disbursed 
large sums of money to the poor.’^* 
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h. Proinncial and local gouemment 

The empire was divided into a number of provinces and tribu¬ 
tary states. The latter were free to ma n age their affairs so long as they 
did nothing prejudicial to the safety of the empire. They were parti¬ 
cularly required to protect imperial oBlcials and Muslims resident in 
their territories and to maintain good standards of administration. It 
has already been mentioned that jurists classified governorships into 
two categories: those with limited powers and those with unlimited 
powers. For geographical reasons the Sultans gave unlimited powers 
to the governors of Bengal who were treated as semi-dependent mon- 
archs. They were requked to own allegiance to the Sultan of Delhi 
and to send him tribute, mostly in the shape of elephants. They were 
also expected to maintain good standards of administration, but they 
were left practically independent to manage their affairs* When 
the Sultanate was weak, sometimes even the formal allegiance was 
withheld. Other governors were under full control and their 
powers were well defined. A governor was the head of the provin¬ 
cial government and its chief executive officer; but his power was 
kept in check by the presence of the deputies of the central govern¬ 
ment in all the departments of provincial administration, which was 
a replica of the organization at the centre. All the ministries at the 
capital had control over the corresponding departments in the 
province. The governor’s military power was kept in check by the 
fact that the provincial military department was under the local 
‘ariz who was responsible to the at the centre."^® The 

organization of provincial administration was the same in Bengal, 
the only difference being that the provincial departments were not 
under the supervision of the central govemment. 

i, Sub-dtnisions 

With the growth and development of the provincial administra¬ 
tion it was found necessary to divide the provinces into shiqqs which 
were put under shiqqdars.'^® When the empire decayed and provin¬ 
cial dynasties were established, the shtqq emerged as a sarknr, and 
the officer in charge of a snrfcar was called shiqqdar-i-ahiqqdaraii or 
the chief shiqqdat. The reason was that the shiqqddr had sunk to 
the position of a parganeh official. The parganah was an irnportant 
administrative unit, because it was here that the govemment came 
into direct contact with the peasant. The main officials were an 
'ffmil, later called a shiqqdar, a mushrif also known as amin or 
muiisif, a treasurer, two fcaricMTis and a qdit^ngo. The 'omil was the 
chief executive officer and the head of the par pane h administration. 
The mitshnf was the chief assessment officer; the fact that he was 
also called amin (an honest repository of a trust) and munstf {a just 
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judge) throws a great deal of light on the ideals of agrarian adminis¬ 
tration of the Sultanate, because the munai/ was appointed to ad* 
judicate justly between the State and the peasant. The revenue 
was deposited with the treasurer. The Icdrfcuna were the registrars 
of the parpanoh; one of them maintained the books in Persian and 
the other in Hindi, hence one was called FarsT-natols and the other 
HindwI-nawTs. The ganunpo maintained the previous records of 
produce and assessment In addition to these, certain authorities 
mention a cboudhri who was appointed to represent the peasants 
and keep the administration informed of their condition and 
demands. The vUlage was the basic unit of administration. It 
was permitted to maintain its traditions 7 f self-government. The 
Government, in permitting the village to enjoy the privilege of 
managing its own affairs, entrusted it with the responsibility of 
maintaining peace in the area under its control. The vUlage dealt 
with the administration through its headman, and maintained an 
accountant, called pattodn, to keep its records of cultivation, pro¬ 
duce, assessment and payment of the State d eman d 7& The State, 
while welcoming and encouraging the co-operation of the headman, 
used circumspection in defming his relations with the villagers, be¬ 
cause headmen and influential sections of the village often tried to 
make the weaker peasants pay their share. ^Ala-ud-dln KhaijI gave 
strict orders that the villages should never be assessed as a whole, 
and that "the strong should not be allowed to shift their burden on 
the weak."®® The headmen, some of whom were hereditary, were 
given a small percentage on the revenue which they had helped in 
realizing,® The revenue administration had a large percentage of 
Hindu personnel, particularly in the local sub-divisions, because they 
possessed the necessary experience and knowledge of rural condi¬ 
tions.®® 

j. Meons of communication 

In order to maintain regular and speedy communication between 
the diflerent parts of the empire a regular postal system was organiz¬ 
ed. Ibn Batutah gives the following account of it from his personal 
experience: 

*Tn India the post is of two kinds. The horse-post called uidg 
is run by the royal horses stationed at a distance of every four miles. 
The foot-post has three stations per mile; it is called ddwa, that is 
to say, one-third of a mile. The mile (mil) is known among the 
Indians as Ifuroh. Kow, at every third of a mil# there is a well- 
populated village, outside which are three pavUions in which sit 
men with girded loins ready to start. Elach carries a rod, two 
cubits in length with copper hells at the top. When the courier 
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starts from the city he holds the letter in one hand and the rod with 
its bells in the other; and he runs as fast as he can. When the men 

in the pavilion hear the ringing of the bells they get ready. As 

soon as the courier reaches them, one of them takes the letter from 

his hand and runs at top speed shaking the rod all the while until 

he reaches the next ddwa. And the same process continues till 
the letter reaches its destination. This foot-post is quicker than the 
horse-post; and often it is used to transport the fruits of Khurasan 
which are much desired in India. Placed in secure baskets the 
fruits are carried by the couriers who run at top speed till they 
reach the sultan. In the same way notorious criminals arc trans¬ 
ported. Each is placed on a frame of wood and is carried on their 
heads by the couriers who go at full speed. Similarly, water 
for the sultan’s use is carried from the Ganges to Daulatibad 
when he resides there. The Ganges is the river to which the Hindus 
make their pilgrimage. It lies at a distance of forty days’ jour¬ 
ney from Daulatabad. When the news ofiEcers write and despatch 
the news of the new arrivals in the country to the sultan, they write 
out the news in full and vigorously, telling him the physical fea¬ 
tures, the garment, the number of the companions, servants and 
slaves and horses of the new-comer; they communicate further how 
he behaves on the march and at rest and his whole conduct, leaving 
out no pertinent detail whatever. When the new-comer reaches 
Multan, the capital of the province of Sind, he stops there till the 
issue of the royal orders for his coming and entertainment. There 
every person is honoured according to his deeds and conduct and 
ambition, no recognition whatever being made of his descent and 
parentage. 

Elsewhere Ibn Batutah informs us that some time the postal 
superintendent (maliJc-ul-barid) also acted as news-writer. In Mul¬ 
tan, for example, the former "used to write the news of that city and 
its dependencies to the sulj^n—the news concerning all its events 
and arrivals.”® 


k. Hindu Ckie/s 

No description of the administrative organisation of the Sulta¬ 
nate would be complete without the discussion of the power and in¬ 
fluence of the Hindu chiefs. A large number of powerful hereditary 
lords existed under the Gurjara-Fratiharas of l^nauf whose sway 
extended from the Himalayas to the Narmada,®® These local chief¬ 
tains had been left much to themselves by the Rajput rulers. The 
tributaries had never been particularly amenable to control; their 
intransigence had, in places, been sanctified by tradition and a 
strange sense of honour; for instance, the Mawassi and Girassi chiefs 
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in Gujar5t “*£eU themselves bound in honour to withhold tribute till 
a body of soldiers appeared against them even under the British 
GovemIt^ent'^e‘* xhe chiefs were mostly left in possession of their 
estates by the Muslim rulers. They were* however, almost always 
ready to withhold tribute and to create trouble; the slightest 
weakening of the Government being a signal for revolt* The 
Suitansp however, succeeded in bringing them under control, partly 
by violence, and partly by conciliation. Those who submitted were 
treated generously and sometimes advanced to positions of responsi¬ 
bility and authorityAs they were not, except an extreme cases 
of rebellion, deprived of their domains, their potential power seldom 
decreased. The smaller chieftains were employed by the State to 
help the officials in the realization of the revenue* The kkuts and 
the muqaddam^^ as these smaUer chieftains were called, played an 
important part in the rural administration of the empire>-* 

III. LAW AND LEGAL INSTITUTIONS 

li has already been mentioned that Muslim polity was based 
on the conception of the legal sovereignty of the Shar^ or Islamic 
law. No one was above the law, and all—the monarch and the sub¬ 
ject alike—were subservient to it. This was so universally recog¬ 
nised that there are cases on record in which subjects have sued 
monarchs in ordinary courts of law*®® The Shcir^ is based on the 
principles enunciated by the Qiir'dn and is composed of three im¬ 
portant elcTnents:^— 

ii^ The Qur'dn; a clear injunction of the Holy Book has an 
over-riding authority on every other factor. 

(ii) The hedtf or the traditions of the Prophet, The Muslims 
hold that the Prophet was the best interpreter of the revelation 
contained in the Qur'an and, therefore, his sayings and actions are 
considered to be of vital importance, Muslim scholars have deve¬ 
loped an entire science of sifting trustworthy traditions from those 
which are considered to bo forged or unreliable. Any tradition 
which has been reported by unreliable narrators, or is not in 
consonance with the principles enunciated in the Qur'an or with 
reliable traditions, is rejected. After careful research scholars have 
agreed upon a body of traditions which are generally held to be 
authentic. These traditions have played an Important part In the 
development of the Shflr% because wherever the Qur'an does not 
contain a clear injunction, the help of the hadis is invariably sought* 

(iii) or consensus of opinion. Wherever legal opinion 

is unanimous regarding the interpretation of a verse of the Qur'an 
or a tradition of the Prophet, it is generally not considered safe 
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lo differ. Unless the judge has very strong radons to differ from 
an interpretation which has received universal approbation, he is 
expected to concur. 

It is apparent from this discussion that interpretation plays an 
important part in the development of the Shar‘. Like any other 
system of law, the Shor' has always possessed a considerable amount 
of judge-made law, because in applying the principles of the Qur’ffn 
and the teachings of the Prophet to the complex need of a growing 
society, the lawyers and the judges had to interpret and re-inter- 
pret them. In this way there grew up several well-defined schools 
of law in Islim, each with its own characteristics. Some of them 
were fundamentalists, others rationalists in varying degrees. ^ 
Shfah and Khoriji sects were founded as the result of political 
cleavage, but they developed their own schools of law. Orthodox 
Isl5m, generally called Sunnism, evolved four main schools of law, 
Hanbali, MaUd. Shafil, and HanaH. Of these, the last two attained 
greater popularity. The first two are more fundamentalist and the 
Hanaft school gives greater importance to rational deduction than 
any other school. The four schoob are called after their founders, 
all jurbts of great eminence. The Hanafi school was greatly 
strengthened by the two immediate disciples of Imlm Abu Hanffah, 
one of whom, Imam Abu Yusuf, has left an important treatbe on 
the law governing the State demand on agricultural produce and 
agrarian adminbtration.^^ It was thb school which hod the brgest 
following in India and the State was also guided by this system.^ 
It may also be mentioned that the Hanafi school had the most 
liberal attitude towards non-Muslim inhabitants of a Muslim 
Empire.®® 

a. Lou? applyinp to the iVon-Mualims 

The Shar' recognized three broad principles regarding the res¬ 
ponsibility of non-Muslim residents in a Muslim State. They, 
acknowledging the authority of a Muslim State, had not undertaken 
to give it active support; they could, therefore, discharge their 
responsibility by refraining from rebellion and paying a tax, called 
jiryo. If they did render active support by joining the army or 
the civil service of the State, the individuab, co-operating in thb 
manner, would be exempt from the tax.®®* Then, the personal law 
of Islam, Or those portions of the Shar' which bid down duties of 
a religious nature for the Muslims, would not apply to them; under 
thb head also came zakdt, the poor-tax which every Muslim should 
pay. Thirdly the zimmi, as the protected and allied peoples were 
called, would be free to maintain their institutions, their forms of 
worship,®®** their personal law and, if they so desired, their own 
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organs to impose their personal law« It was, however, open to ^ 
zxmmi to go to a Muslim court, if he expected to secure better justice 
there. In all cases where the litigants differed in religion, the 
case was taken to a Muslim court. When the two litigants belonged 
to the same religion, the court applied their personal law, and when 
the litigants happened to be non-^Muslims, the court took the advice 
of men learned in that law. Wherever the litigants belonged to- 
two different religions, even if one of them was a Muslim, the courts 
decided the cases on principles of equity. The Muslim State was, 
however, faced with one difficulty; It had to have a criminal code 
which could be applied univeFsaIly« This difficulty was solved by 
Muslim jurists before the conquest of any part of India. They laid 
down that the Islamic criminal code was to be applied, but where- 
it came into conflict with the moral notions of the aimmis, it should 
not apply to them, if such a procedure could be adopted without 
danger to the State or society. For instance, suicide was an offence, 
but the Muslims tolerated suicide by non-Muslims for religious pur¬ 
poses like salt, provided that it was not the result of coercion and 
previous permission of the government had been obtained.®^ It was 
also laid down as a principle that the punishment of criminal offence 
should be lighter lor the zimmls, because it was not fair to expect 
them to have the same respect for the Islamic code as the Muslims 
had. It may be pointed out that the Islamic code was much less 
severe than any other code which had currency in that age.®*^-' 

b. The Lata Courts 

The Sultan, as the enforcer of the law and the head of the 
State, exercised three functions. He was the arbitrator in the dis¬ 
putes of his subjects; he was the head of the bureaucracy; he was 
the conunander-in-chief of the forces. In his first capacity he dis¬ 
pensed justice through the dtwcn-i-qaaa; in his second capacity, 
through the dtwan-i-mardltm; while he himself or his military com¬ 
manders sal as a court-martial to try rebels, though it was consider¬ 
ed necessary to obtain a ruling from qualified lawyers. The 
department dealing with rebels and those charged with high treason 
was later organized into dtwdn-i-siydsat consisting of lawyers and 
inquirers into questions of fact.®’ Finally, the accused were produced 
before the monarch, who heard the prosecution and the defence and, 
after consulting legal opinion, gave his decision. It was the 
monarch's sole prerogative to order the execution of a criminal, and 
capital punishment could not be awarded without reference to him. 
Cases of capital punishment recommended by other courts were also 
referred to this department. Cases of complaint against any official 
of the State were heard in the mozdlim court. The monarch gene- 
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rally sat twice a week as a mazalim court and was advised by the 
chief qazt ,®2 the provinces, the governor, the diwan and the 
provincial qd^i constituted the provincial mazdlim court. 

The ordinary civil and criminal litigations were the charge of 
the qa^umumdlik, who had his deputies in the provincial capitals 
and a qdci in each town of any considerable size. The chief qazi 
was an official of great prestige and was chosen for his learning as 
well as piety. The qfl«'s function was to find out facts and apply 
the law. He was responsible neither for summoning or bringing the 
accused or the witnesses to the court, nor for the execution of his 
decrees.®^ These functions were performed by another branch of 
the department of justice which was under the amiT dad who also 
had deputies in the provinces and a dddbefc each in towns where 
qazTs were posted.®* The fcotiodls, who were the heads of the police 
organization in every city, discharged the duties of courts of first 
inquiry in criminal cases.®® The rntthfosib was also connected with 
justice because he inquired into aU open breaches of the law which 
did not come under the cognizance of the law courts and awarded 
the punishment if the guilt was not denied. If the accused denied 
the guilt, the matter was referred to a qazl's court. The kottcai 
was responsible for the maintenance of public utilities, control of 
markets, and prevention of nuisance, and discharged many duties 
now performed by a municipal committee or the police.®^ The 
system of appeals from a lower court to a higher court existed.®^ 
The monarch did not interfere with the duties of the qaeis whose 
independence was respected i he, however, could dismiss any qaci 
who was found unworthy of his charge. In the villages and caste 
or guild brotherhood, the panchayats worked successfully. 


APPENDIX 

THE USE OF GUNS IN MEDIEVAL mDIA 

It has been urged that the gunpowder and cannon were known 
and used in India during the reign of lltutmish (A.D. 1210-36)J 
This view is based on the mention of kushk-anjirj as a weapon of 
war, in Adab-ul-harab luos-shajdat, composed by Fakhr-l-Mudabbir 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century and dedicated to Sultan 
lltutmish. A later work, Farhang-i ShttTfn&mS-i Ahmed Munyari, 
compiled in 864-79 A.H, (A.D. 1459-1474), says that 'ktishk-anjir' 
means 'perforator* or an instrument ‘for throwing stones*, or a 'stone 
or ball projected by the expansive force of combustible substances’ 
(dariiJw-i-ntisMn). This evidence, however, cannot be regarded as 
conclusive. For, without any independent corroborative evidence, 
we cannot attribute to kiwhle-anjir a sense or significance in the 
thirteenth century which was attached to it in the fifteenth, when 
guns were familiar instruments of war. 

A. Z, Nadvi has quoted extracts from ZiyI-ud-din BaranI's 
Tnnkh-i-Pirjis Sitahi to show that during the siege of Ranthambhor 
in 699 A.H. (A.D. 129&-1300) sang-i-maghribi was violently gushing 
out from the fort and a stone fell upon Nusrat Khan, who was 
severely wounded. He argues that scTig-i-maghribt means western 
stone and refers to cannon.^ Firishta, however, takes it to mean 
a stone thrown by manjenlq. Nadvi argues that 'if it were so, then 
why did Barani use a diiferent word from manjanlq with the name 
and use of which he was quite familiar'. He further points out 
that Muhammad bin *Umar Makkl, who lived long in Arabia, took 
sany-i^noghribl in the sense of a stone cannon-ball, and that 
Tabaqat-i-Bahadur Shdht, written in the sixteenth century A.D,, re¬ 
fers distinctly to cannon in the time of *AIi-ud-dIn Khaljt; one of 
these cannons was so heavy that it was drawn by 100 bullocks. But 
these arguments cannot be regarded as very convincing. 

We have deHnite evidence of the use of artillery in India in 
the fourteenth centu^ A.D. Nadvi interprets a passage in Firishta 
to mean that the Raja of Vijayanagara brought several hundred 
cannon in the battlefield against Muhammad Shah Bahmani.3 
Firishta says, on the authority of Ttihfat-ul-Muslitnm iTuhfat-us- 
ralayrn according to Briggs), that in this battle which was fought 
in 767 A.H. (A. D. 1365-6), the Bahman! king secured as war booty 
thirty hundred cannon (three hundi^ gun-carriages according to 
Briggs). Immediately after stating this Firishta says that shortly 
after this battle “the Bahmani king collected a train of artillery 
which had never till then been employed by the Muslims In the 
Deccan; he gave the command to Mookurrib Khan, son of Sufdur 
Khan Seestany, attaching to him a number of Toorks and Europeans 
acquainted with the art of gunnery'*.^ Firishta informs us that 
in the next battle with Vijayanagara, about eight months later, 
Muqurrab Khan used his artillery with great effect. Henceforth 
the artillery formed an important weapon in the wars of the Deccan. 
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There is no doubt that guns were in common use before the 
arrival of the Portuguese in Indie in A.D* 1498, Faria-e-Souza 
writes: **The Moors of Sumati-a, Malacca, and the Moluccoes {those 
princes bearing the title of Moolk^ that is, the several kings of the 
Deccan) were well disciplined and much better stored with artillery 
than w^e that attacked them in A,D. 1506'\^ 

Mahmud Begarha used artillery in naval battles. Bahadur SliaJi 
(Gujarat) made a collection of cannon of various designs. He em¬ 
ployed a Portuguese Muslim convert and a Turk called RumI Khan, 
who were great experts in the manufacture of cannon. Rtunl Khan 
had brought with him a big cannon known as Egyptian cannon. It 
is said that it was drawn by 309 men and innumerable buffaloes. 
It was made in Egypt in 937 A.H* (A.D* 1530).^ Nadvi also cites; 
many other instances of the use of guns in India before Babur 
employed them in the first battle of Plnlpat in A.D, 152fi.^ Babur 
says that the soldiers in Bengal were expert artillerists.® 
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CHAPTER XV 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
A, SANSKRIT 

!. INTRODUCTION 

The same features that characterized the preceding perii^ 
continue to operate during this age also, ^ Political conditions ^d 
not materially affect Sanskrit literature, and despite growing 
Muslim domination in parts of the country literary works continued 
to be produced. The creative period, however, had long been a 
matter of the past, there being little of intrinsic merit, though the 
production is immense and almost every branch of literature is re¬ 
presented, There is no originality. Works seem to be produced only 
for the learned; there is no contact with the masses. This period 
shows a growing tendency among the authors to write school tejsts. 

Considering that there was a close contact with the Muslims 
for several centuries it is rather strange that no influence of such 
contact is to be seen in the vast Sanskrit literature to any appre¬ 
ciable extent. 

Among the factors influencing Sanskrit literature of this period 
particular mention may be made of the Chaitanya movement of 
Bengal and Orissa which was productive of several works in drama, 
Cfiampu, grammar, and other branches. The patronage extended by 
the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagara, Warangal, Gujarat, etc. resulted 
in the concentration of scholars to these regions and the produc¬ 
tion of standard works in different branches by the authors patro¬ 
nized in these courts. Stories of R^a and Krishna and of the 
heroes in the Purlnas have always been the fountain-heads from 
which the poets and dramatists drew their subject-matter. During 
the period under review stories of Nala and Yayati seem to have 
been the most popular, and a number of works appeared having their 
themes based on the story of the Kadambarf. 

The large number of royal authors and patrons of learning forms 
one of the main characteristics of this, as of the preceding age. 
Hammira, Kumbhakar^ia, Pratiparudradeva, Kumaragiri or Vasanta- 
rija, Vemabhupala, Siihhabhupila, Kateya Verna, Immadi Praudha- 
devarSya, Virupaksha, Saluva NarasLmha, Rrishnadevaraya and 
Tippa BhflpSla were some of the rulers who enriched Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature in several branches—Kavya, Nataka, poetics, dramaturgy, 
commentaries, music, etc. There were also large number of cele- 
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brated palymaths like Vidyarajgiyai Vamana Bhafta Venkata- 

natha or Vedanta Desika, and Uddand^ who contributed works in 
Kavya, Nataka, Chatnpu, philosophy, etCp Jains made a substantial 
contribution to Sanskrit Jiterature during this period. Regional 
survey indicates that the bulk of production came from the South, 
followed by Bengal, Mithila and Western India^ Kashmir recedes 
into the background, 

ir. BELLES-LETTRES 
A. KAVYA 
(i) Makakdi^ya 

Tlie UdHraraghava of Sakalyamalla alias Mallacharya or Kavi- 
malla relates the entire Ramai/at|tu story in a highly artificial style. 
Only nine of its eighteen cantos are availahle,^ The poet was a 
contemporary of Singabhup^a (c. A,D* X33U). Agastya, the court- 
poet of Prataparudradeva of War an gal, composed several works, 
among which may be mentioned the PTatdparudra^^ytisobhushann,^ 
Kfiskna-charita (prose romance), and Bainbharata, which summarises 
the whole story of the Mahobhdmta in 20 cantos, beginning with 
the origin of the Kuru line from the Moon. Coming from a learned 
family of poets, Vidyachafcravartin III was the son of V^udeva 
and grandson of Vidyachakmvartin II, the author of Gadya-karria- 
mfi£a. He was patronized by the Hoysala king Ballon m. His 
describes the marriage of Kiishioa and Rukmlnl 
in 16 cantos, the first giving the genealogy of the Hoysala kings be¬ 
sides a short account of the poet’s family. The extant nine canto?? 
of iVarafcasiira-vijaya by Madhava, a poet at the court of king 
Virupfiksha of Vijayanagara, describe the story of the conquest of 
Narakisura by Krishna, Vamana Bhatt^ BJna, son of Komatiyaivan 
and grandson of Varadagnichit, was a polymath, having composed 
Kavya, drania, bkdna^ charita, ^andeie^, lexicons, etc. His versatility 
brought him the titles Shadbh^havallabha and Kavislrvabhauma, 
Born in the same gotra (i.e, Vatsa) as Bai[ia, he thought he inherited 
his qualities and styled hlnaself Abhiuavabhattabt^. His Nal^- 
in eight cantos and RaghuTiMtha^charita in thirty deal with 
the lives of the respective hercses. He flourished in the fifteenth 
century A,D, 

The of Lohmbaraja narrates the life of Krishna.^ 

The famous Durga festival lias been described by Vidyapati in 1000 
verses in Durpabhakti-taranpini. Ramochandra, son of Lakshma^a- 
bhatta, composed in A.D, 1524, Rurilearafijcna at Ayodhy^ which 
describes the erotic and ascetic sentiments at the same time. Of 
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fimilar nature is the Raghava-PaT^ava-Yadavlyu of Chidais^bara^ 
narrating simultaneously three stories of the EAinidyana^ Maha- 
bhdrata and BMgavata. King Saluva Naraainiha is said to have 
composed RamdbhyiJidaya in 24 cantos ® ^uiikara-^ijaya by the 
polymath Vidyaranyap who played an important role in the history 
of Vijayanagarap'^ is supposed to contain the biography of the great 
Sankara. DivakarOp at the court of Krishnadevaraya of Vljaya- 
nagarup wrote PArij^tahamna, Devistuti^ Rasumanjart, and EMrntd- 
fiifita on the basis of the stories in the MahMbhdrata. Kirtiraja's 
N&^ilndth<i~7nahakdvya narrates the life of Neminatha in 12 cantos^ 
while by Jinaprabha describes the life of Srepika. 

Somakirti wrote £ap£ai;yasaw-chariraj Pradyumna-charita and 
Yoiodhura-charita. Vasude^a-vijaya by Vasudeva,® at the court of 
Manavikrama of Calicut^ illustrates the grammaticai aphorisms of 
Plmni. Adventures of Krishna form the subject of Chaturbhuja^s 
Huricharit^i-fcttuya composed in BengaL 

Peculiar interest attaches to Kathdkautufca by Sri vara p pupil 
of Jonarajap which is an adaptation in 15 cantos of Ytlsu/ wa Zuleijcha 
by Jami in Persian^ and is probably the earliest Instance of the 
utilization of Persian literature. Hebrew in origin, the story glori- 
Ses Muhammad Shah of Kashmir. The work is written In easy 
Sanskrit poetry. The romantic Persian love-lyric has been amalga¬ 
mated mth the Indian Saiva faith, the last canto being entirely dedi¬ 
cated to the praise of Siva. 

(ii) Historical Kdvya 

SrivarSp mentioned above, was the pupil of Jonaraja who w*rote 
the Dvitiyd {second) JFlajataraAgitti. It is a continuation of Kalhana’s 
ficjatarafigin? and brings the chronicle of the kings of Kashmir down 
to the time of the author's patron Zain-ul-*Abidin (A.D, 1420-70)* 
Jonaraja, however, could not complete the history of his patron, as 
he died in the 35th year of his reign+ Srlvara continued the history, 
and his work, the Jama-Rajatarafipi^il or the Tritlyc (third) 
Pfijtttaranytnl covers the period 1459-1486. Rdjnvelf-pntalcd, begun 
by Prajyabhata and completed by his pupil Suka, deals with the 
history till the annexation of Kashmir by Akbar (1586), 

ffammlra-kdvyaj by the Jain writer Nayachandra, describes the 
heroic deeds of Chahamana or Chauhin Hammlra who bravely fought 
with the Muslims at Ranthambhor.®* Jaitrashhha*s advice to his son 
Hammlra on politics is very informing* A work of considerable 
importance for Gujarat history is the Chitugunjaraindkara by Soma- 
charitragani, written in 1485, describEng the life of Lakshmisaragani 
of Tapagaehchha. Some historical interest attaches to the Jaga^u- 
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of Sarvanandai a poem in praise of a Jain layman who help¬ 
ed his countrymen during the diBastrous Gujarat famine of 1256-57. 
Rdjavinodcfl of Udayaraja^ a Hindu court-poet of Sultan Mahmud 
Begarha of Ahmadabid, deals in seven chapters with the life of the 
Sultan. Though Mahmud was notorious for his bigotry, the author 
depicts him as an orthodox king^ 

Prttsangaratndwflli of Pattubhatts^ or Potarirya gives short 
accounts of princes from the great Vikramaditya to SimhahhQpati, 
Raja of Pithapur. i^akmii^z-kaZi/a^a of Vidyachakravartin 111, as 
already stated ^ contains the genealogy of the Hoysala kings. A his¬ 
tory of the kings of Vijayanagara from its foundation is given by 
Vidyarariya in his Rujakalnnirnni/a. Hajanatha II describes in 
Sdluvdbhyudaya the achievements of Saluva Narashhha and his 
ancestors. As there is no reference to Narasimha^s rule at Vijaya¬ 
nagara, the poem seems to have been composed about AJ>. 1480J^ 

(iU) Shorter poems 

(a) Devotional. 

There are a number of stotras by the polymath Vehkatanatha or 
Ved^tadeiiba. Gita-Gauri&a by Bhanudatta^ author of Kasa^ 
taraiigmf and Rasamaiijari, appears to follow the model of Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovindu, On the lines of the Gffagonindaj again, king Purushot- 
tamadeva composed Abhinauo^itfigoulnda^ (Stufilcu^iTndnjflli by 
the Kashmirian poet Jagaddhara, son of Ratnadhara, consists of 38 
hymns in praise of Siva. The poems of Nimiij later Gaurahga and 
Sr! Krishna Chaitanya, are outbursts of emotional devotion. Chai- 
tanya movement gave rise to Vaishpava lyrics in Bengal. Stauamald 
is a collectioHi made by Jiva Gosvamin, of about 66 stotras and gltos 
composed by Hupa Gosvamin, an immediate disciple of Chaitanya. 
Among devotional stotras by Jains may be mentioned Jina^ 
prabhasuri^s Chatunnih^aCi-Jinastuti and several other hymns, and 
Jina-sfotra-ratiut-koia by Miinisundarasuri. 

lb) Didactic. 

Dhanadaraja, like Bhartriharip wrote three Satakas on Srihgara, 
Niti and Vairagya in A.D. 1434. SubhdshitanTvi of Vefikatanatha is a 
didactic poem like Bhartrihari^s NltisataJca.^ Containing 144 verses 
in diverse metres, it is symmetrically divided into 12 Paddhatis of 12 
verses each, dealing with the topics of pride, wickedness, servitude, 
nobility, tranquillity, etc^ Dya Dviveda^s iVifimcifiiiirt illustrates 
some 200 verses of maxims by tales taken from Siya^'s Rigtjeda- 
bhd&hya. by Charitrasundaragani^ is not a DfclakJuya as 

indicated by its name, but a didactic poem on the story of Sthula* 
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bhadra, composed on the principle of Samofyapvra^^a (taking one 
foot in each stanza from some standard work). 

(c) Erotic and Sanded, 

Kfish^lila of Madana relates Kris t iM ’s separation from the 
Gopis in M stanzas in yamaka. style of Samns^puroM type, tJ*king 
one foot from Ghn^karpara in each stanza. 

Of the imitations of the Meghadiita, which was responsible for 
a number of l>ut{ikai7i/as in the earlier epochs, there is an abundance 
in the period under review. Vehkatanatha or Vedantadesika, one of 
the polymaths of the period, wrote Hamsosande^a to vie with the 
Mephoduta. His son Varada or Nayanachiiya, who van< 3 nished in 
debate Sakalyamalla, was a gr^t scholar and composed Kokila- 
sandesa and Sukasmtdeia. There is another Kokitasande^ by Ud- 
danda, a poet at the court of Manavikrama, the Zamorin, which is 
the message of a lover to his beloved at Calicut,'^ ' It is said to be 
in reply to a similar poem named Bhrinpnsatidesa or BhraTnaraduta 
by VAsudeva, another poet at Manavikrama's court. Vamana Bhatta 
has Hantsasandcsa in imitation of Mephasande^. Manodutn of 
Vishnudasa, said to be the maternal uncle of Chaitanya, is a pathetic 
appeal to Krish^ with mind as messenger, and contains a description 
of Vrindavana. There are ffanisadvta and Uddhavaduta by Bupa 
Gosvamin. 

The Jain poets employed this form of poetry to serve religious 
purpose. In their Vijnaptipatras to their preceptors, conveying re¬ 
ports of their rainy season resorts, they dealt with philosophical doc¬ 
trines and employed Chetes, Menas, Bhakti and the like as messen¬ 
gers. Merutunga’s Jain MepHodiita describes the life of Keminitha 
in four cantos. 


fiv) .Antholoptes 

Several important anthological works were composed during the 
period. The ^rnpadhara-peddhati, compiled in A.D. 1363 by Sarhga- 
dhara, son of Dimodara, is an exhaustive work containing 4689 
verses in 163 sections. The number of authors and works cited 
amounts to over 300.’® As preserving the works of South Indian 
authors, being a South Indian compilation, Suktiratnahdro of SQiya 
Kalihgaraja has a peculiar interest. It belongs to the fourteenth 
century. After the introductory Poddhetis its quotations are 
arranged into four Paddhetis dealing respectively with Dhormo, 
Artha, Kamo and Moksho. The polymath Vedantadesika WTote 
Subhdshitamui,’3 while Siyana, the celebrated commentator of the 
Vedas, composed Subftdshitasudhdnidhi in 84 Poddhotis at the 
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iu^timce of king K<unpa of VJijayanagara, It contains an account of 
Sayaiiia's family. There is the Subhdshitavali of Kashmirian 
Srivara, pupil of Joitaraja, which cites from more than 380 poets. 
In subject-matter, arrangement and method of compilation the 
Paiyavali of Kupa Gosvlunln is diflerent from the other anthologies. 
It contains 3S6 verses from over 125 authors. All the verses are 
devoted to Krishna and Krishna lTla, and have been arranged in 
accordance with the various aspects of Krishi^abhakli and the different 
episodes of the erotic career of Krishna. The arrangement of sections 
generally conforms to the rhetorical classification of the Vaishnava 
Rasa^tra. 

(v) Women Poets 

Reference has been made in Chapter I to Madhura-vijai/u or 
iffi'fl-Kampardyo-chaTita by Gaiigadevl, queen of Vira-Kanapana or 
Kamparaya, which described her husband’s victorious expeditions 
against king Champa of Kanchl and the Muslim chief of Madura. 
Abhirama KAmakshi, wife of Rajanatha I, wrote d.bhinatfaranio- 
bhyudaya in 24 cantos narratiag the story of Rama in exquisite 
verse. Timmalamba’s Varadambiltapari^iayo^^ deals with the love 
and marriage of Varad^bika with her lover Achyutaraya of Vi jay a- 
nagara in a highly artificial style. 

B. NATAKA 
(i) Legendarjf themes 

Virupaksha, son of Harihara II of the Sahgama dynasty of 
Vijayanagara, wrote IVcrayatm-vRasa in five acts, and Clumatto- 
rdphava in one act, describing Rama's lamentations on the loss of Sita. 
There is also another Unmattardghaua, by Bhaskara,''^ called a 
Prekshd^Ica, which in a single act depicts Rama's search and madden¬ 
ing soliloquies on Sita's transformation into a gazelle through 
Durvisas’ curse and her recovery with the aid of Agastya. The gene¬ 
ral plan is in imitation of the fourth act of the VifcTomorwasiya, 

Prtruatipari^uij/a by Vamana Bhafta Eaija, sometimes wrongly as¬ 
cribed to Bai>a, is a dreary dramatization of the theme of Kumdra- 
ssmbhaua in five acts, dealing with the nuptials of Siva end ParvatT. 
His other play Kanekalekltd describes tbe marriage of the daughter 
of Viravarman with Vyasavarman. both Vidyadharas, born as human 
beings on account of a curse. Tlie early life of Krislma has been 
dramatized by Jivarima in his Murariuijaya,'® while Krishna- 
devaraya’s JdntbuvrtfT-JfCdj/a'na describes in five acts the story of 
Krishna’s recovery of the Syamantaka, his victory over Jambuvant, 
and his marriage with the latter’s daughter. Jambuvati. Krishna- 
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devaraya's Uskdpari^ya and Pratiparudradeva's ir^hJrdgiDdat^a deal 
with the Usha-Aniruddha episode, ^ 5augandhi!ed-harona is a one-act 
Vyayoga by Viivanatha, describing Bhima's encounter with Hanumat 
and fetching Saugandhika dowers from Kubera's lake. On the 
story of Arjuna's victory over Duryodhana and the Kauravas during 
their cattle-raid is based the Dhananjoifo-iiijaifa^yagoga of 
Ksnchanacharya, son of Narayana, Vtrabhodravijaga by Artniagiri- 
natha II is a {hma describing the creation of Virabhadra end the 
destruction of Daksha's sacrifice. 

(ii) 5emi-historical Plays 

Vidyanitha’s ProtSparudra-koli/ona''® glorifies the poet's 
patron, the Kikatlya ruler Prataparudra of WarangaL Gangaddsa- 
pratdpa-m Ease of Gahgadhara deals in nine acts with the struggle of 
GahgSdasa Pratapadeva, ruler of Champakapura (Champaner) and 
the poet's patron, with Muhammad Shah II of Gujarat (AD. 1443-51>. 

(iii) Allegorical Dramas 

Vehkatanatha or Vedantade£ika wrote Sonkalpasuryodoya, an 
allegorical drama, in the nnaimer of PrabodhachendTodaya. It is an 
answer to the latter and inculcates the Visishfidvaita philosophy. 
Hamanuja’s doctrines again figure in another allegorical drama 
Veddfitaoilasa or Yafimjaoijaya by Varadacharya’^ or Aminal 
AchArya which describes in she acts the triumph of Ramanuja. 
Sharfrihormirweda by Harihara represents Bhartrihari as desolated 
by his wife's death through false rumour of his own death. Later, 
however, consoled by the Yogic teachings of Gorakshanatha, he 
attains indifference, so that after his wife is recalled to life he has 
no attraction either for her or for his child. The work is partly a 
didactic glorification of Hathayoga system of Gorakshanatha as a 
means of emancipation. 

(iv) Devotional Plays 

Vidagdha^mddhava (7 acts), Lalita-mAdhava (10 acts), and Dano- 
kelichandrikd (without acts division, called by RQpa 

Gosvamin, and Jagannatha-voUabJia (5 acts) by Hlmananda Raya are 
among the devotional plays on Krlshpabhakti produced by the in¬ 
fluence of the Chaitanya movement. 'The first three illustrate the 
doctrinal aspect of the emotional Bhakti in terms of the old romantic 
Krishna legend, while the last work describes itself as a SaApUa- 
nniafca (musical drama) and contains Padavalis or songs in imitation 
of Jayadeva. Inspired by a great devotional fervour of a refined 
erotico-religiouE character as also by scholastic learning, their inte¬ 
rest is anything but literary and they can hardly be called dramas. 
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(v) Erotic and Farcical 

DhurtosaTnogamo is a Prahosana by J3^tii1svara Kavisekhora, 
son of RamsSvara, who wrote under Harasimhadeva™ (c. 1320) of the 
Kar^ta dynasty of Mithila. The play relates the contest between a 
religious mendicant Viivanagara and his pupil Durachara over a love¬ 
ly courtesan Anangaseni, whom the Brahmana arbitrator AsajjSti 
keeps for himself. Of the same type as the Dhurfoscmagoma is the 
Eomaualligogananda of Arunagirinatha I, which in humorous vein 
ridicules the amorous overtures of an ascetic to a fallen marriGd 
woman. Of uncertain date but dealing with a similar theme is the 
Hdsgor^va of Jagadlsvara, The Koiitufcasaruaffwa of Gopinatha 
Chakravartin was written for the Durga festival of Bengal. It depicts 
a king Kalivatsala proclaiming free love to all and banishing all 
Brahmanas from his kingdom. 

The 5ri«garabhusha^ of Yamana Bbatta Bina is a Bhd^ intro¬ 
ducing a Vita narrating his visit to the street of courtesans, inciden¬ 
tally describing the hetaera, ram-Ughts, cock-fights, boxing, a quarrel 
between two rivals, etc. Varadacharya, whose Yedonta-uil^a is 
noticed earlier, wrote VasantatiEofca or Ammal Bh&na containing des¬ 
criptions of magic shows, snake charmers and like, to rival B^a- 
bhadra’s irjAgarattlafca or Ayya BM^, dealing with the amorous 
adventures of Bhujangasekhara of Madhuta®'' 

(vi) Social dramas and Court CoTnedtes 

Mallifoamdruta, a Prakara^ in ten acts by Uddanda. is a social 
drama of middle class life, following the plot of MaEatitnadfiouo in all 
details with improvements in some particulars. With its attractive 
language, melodious verse and speeches abounding in apt illustration, 
the drama has its own appeal. The Kadambarifcalyd^ia by Narasimha 
dramatizes the story of the Kadambari in eight acts. Its special fea¬ 
ture is the cntamd^ka in the fifth act, which brings Kadambari in the 
presence of Chandiapide- Sathakopa in his Ydsantilcnpari^l/a des¬ 
cribes the marriage of Ahobila Narasdmha with a wood-nymph 
Vasantika, The Bhnirnvoitonda by the Nepalese Malika, son of Raja- 
vardhana and pupil of Natesvara, is a secular drama with Bhairava 
and Madanavati, a celestial damsel cursed by a Rishi to become 
human, as hero and heroine. 

(vil) Irregular Plays 

The Subhadrdparinaya on the well-known topic of the marriage 
of Subhadra, the HffTn^bhyudaya, dealing with the conquest of Lanka, 
fire ordeal of Sita and return to Ayodhya, and the Pat^uabhyudaya 
describing Draupadl's birth and marriage, are the works of Vyasa 
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Sririmadeva (Bamadeva) of the fifteenth century, who was a pro« 
tege of Kalactiuri kings of Rayapura. They style themselves as 
shadow plays, though in reality they do not differ from the ordinary 
plays.®® 

C. PROSE LITERATURE 

(ij Popular Tale; Romantic Tele 

After the Bi-ifiatkothd, the next oldest collection is the Vetcla- 
panchaonhiati found in several independent versions, including the 
Kashmirian versions of the Bfihcfkatha by Kshemendra and Soma- 
deva, hut not the Nepalese version.®^ divadSsa’s version, in prose 
interspersed with verse, is noteworthy on account of considerable 
literary grace and narrative quality. Though a MS, of VetfllaponcJic- 
vimloti by Slvadasa is dated A,D. 1487, Hertel would not place 
Sivadasa much before A.Q. 1437, so that he may be taken as pro¬ 
perly belonging to this period. Kshemaibkara's prose version, with 
verses at the beginning and end, which condenses the SiThhosaruid- 
vdtriThsik^ or Vilrrawiaiifca-clinrito, a collection of thirty-two tales of 
throne, belongs to this period. 

Bheratakadvatrimiikd, of unknown date and authorship, con¬ 
sists of thirty-two tales ridiculing Bharatakas, who were probably 
$aiva mendicants. The inclusion of vernacular verses indicates its 
contact with the literature of the people. It may or may not be 
of Jain inspiration. The Katfiarnaua of Sivad^ has stories of fools 
and knaves. The Pumshoparlfcshfi of Vidyapati, who flourished 
under Sivasiniha of Mithila towards the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, has moral and political tales for the instruction of children 
on the plan of PaacImtoTitra. The tales indicate, in a simple and 
graceful style, what goes to constitute manly qualities. Some stories 
refer to historical persons and incidents. BhupariJerama by Vidya¬ 
pati is a prose work describing Bala ram a’s journey round the earth— 
one of the earliest specimens of gazetteers. The KathSkautuka of 
6rTvara, which renders in Sanskrit verse the Persian story, has al¬ 
ready been referred to. 

(ii) Didactic Tale 

Jain literature is specially rich in stories, but their main aim 
ia to illustrate the tenets of the Jain faith—edification rather than 
entertainment. Champaka-^reshfhiJcnthanafca includes three tales 
one of which relates Ravaaia’s vain effort to avoid fate. The PeJa- 
gopdlnkathcnnko of Jinakirti tells of a woman who accused a youth 
of outraging her modesty on account of his refusing her overtures. 
Both the KafJiflTiafcas are of the nature of fantastic fairy tales. The 
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Samj^aJcttiakavinud^ which is openly propagatidist, illustrates by 
different tales how to obtain true religion (Sami/aktsa). The 
Kathdkoia is a collection of popular tales in bad Sanskrit and Pra^ 
knt verses, Sotnachandraj pupil of Ratnasekhara of Tapagachchha, 
composed in V.S. 1504 (=A.D. 1448) KflthdmahodadJii^ which is a 
■collection of 126 Jain stories. 

Uil) Prose Ronwtnces 

Prose romances subsequent to the seventh century are nothing 
but imitations of Subandhu and Bat^. A deliberate but dreary copy 
of Bina^s Harsha-chorita, the Venmbh'upaEtnJharita of VSmana 
Bhatta Sana, celebrates Vemabhupala or ViranaiSya^ {A.D. 1402-20) 
who was the Reddi king of Kondavidu. Tlie genealogy of this king 
is given from king ProUa, whose adventures culminate in his roman¬ 
tic marriage with princess Ananta, daughter of king Vikramasiihha 
in Dakshu^patha. Our hero was the grandson of Macha, one of the 
five sons of Prolla. Verna’s expeditions in different quarters arc 
then described. Agastya’s Krishgjfl-charito relates the Life of 
Krishna based on the Bhppavatn. Merutunga gives an account of 
some Jain saints in his Mohcpurusha-charita. Chiritrasundara’s 
.tfaMpala-charita is a fairy tale. The battle at Srtrangam between 
Hoysala Narasiihha II and the combined armies of the Pindyas, 
Magadhas and Cholas, about a few years before Virasome^ara’s 
marriage and accession to the throne in A.D. 1234. forms the subject 
of Vidyachakravartin’s Gadi/flfcaT^mTita- The cause of the war 
between the Paridyas and the Hoysala king is traced to a mythical 
feud between Paraiurama and Skanda. 

(iv) Cfmmpii 

Tile Chainpu form of composition appears to have been popular 
and largely cultivated in southern India. SnniuQsatjiEdsa-champil 
by Venkatadhvarin or Venkatc^ tells the love story of a southern 
king Srinivasa, Written in two parts of five DchcfiJinasas each, the 
work imitates Buna’s alliteration and siesha with a vengeance, 
Anantabhatta (c, AJD, 1500) composed the BhaTiatn-cfiainpu dealing 
■with the MahdhhdTata story in twelve stobafcas. His nephew Soma- 
natha wrote the Vyosa^ogichaTita-champu on the life of Vyasaraya. 
PtiTijatahaTana-chayfi-pv. of Seshakrishna deals with the well-known 
legend of Krishna’s exploit. Chidambara, who comes shortly after 
the period covered by this volume, wrote the BhagavaUi- 
chOTFipu and the Pancka-kalydim-cliampu, the latter of which, at one 
stretch, relates the story of the marriage of Rama, Krishna, Vishnu, 
Siva and Subrahmanya, A historical incident in the career of the 
Vijayanagara king Achyutaraya, dealing with his love and marriage 
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with Varadainbika, is narrated in a highly artificial Champu entitled 
V'arodambilcd-partxuij/a by the woman poet Tirumalamb^ VirO- 
pfiksha’s Choln-cfuimpu gives a fictitious account of the Cho]a king 
Kulottunga and his son Devacbo^, which is contrary to epigraphic 
evidence. 

Lite the Jain writers who employed Chompii for religious pro¬ 
paganda, the Bengal Vaishnava school also wrote Champus relating 
to the Kpshna legend. In his Muttacharita, Raghunathadasa, a diS' 
ciple of Chaitanya, indicates the superiority of Krishi^’s free love 
for Badha over his conjugal love for Satyabhama. Following the 
HariuQiiiia and the Bhagavata Ptirdyaj the early childhocxi and youth 
of K^'ishna are described in a rhetorical style in the much more ejcten- 
sive and arLificial GojHlo^chnmpit of Jlva Gosvamin, nephew of Rupa 
Gosvamin, and the AnaTnia-Fjdn(fa^;aiMi-cfiampn of Paramananda- 
dasa-sena Kaviharnapura. The latter work deals with the early life 
of Krishna at Vpindavana, while Jiva’s work covers the entire career 
of Krishna, modifying the legend to suit the Vaisli^va theology of 
Bengal of which it is a Siddhanta-grantha. 

(v} Pm band has 

The Bhojaprabandha of Ballalasena (16th century) narrates 
interesting, though unautbentic, stories of the court of king Bhoja. 
U describes how Bhoja came to the throne, and then narrates a 
number of anecdotes showing such authors as Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, 
Dandin and Magha as contemporaries! Tire Jain Prabandliaa stand in 
a different category. Written in elegant prose, they freely introduce 
Prakrit and Apabhrariiia, as well as Sanskrit, verses. They are semi- 
historical works professing to deal with historical and literary' 
personages, but represent a motley collection of curious legends and 
anecdotes. Though not of much historical value, they have a charm¬ 
ing style and provide an interesting reading. The Prahandfia- 
chintarmrii of Merutuhga, completed in A.D, 1306, is divided into 5 
ProJoisas, each containing several Prabandhas. It opens with the 
legend of VitramSditya and Salivahana, followed by the story of the 
Chaulutya kings of Ajjahilwad, and the Paramara kings Bhoja and 
Munja. Then comes the account of the Vaghela kings Lavana- 
prasada and Viradhavala with their ministers Vastupala and Tejab- 
pala. In the last PraJboia are the stories of Siladitya, Lakshmapa- 
sena, UmSpati, Bhartphari and others. Rajaaekhara’s Prnbaiidha- 
koia, completed in 1348. is divided into 24 Prabandhas, and deals 
with seven royal and times lay personages, as also ten Jain teachers 
and four poets. 
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III. RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 
(i) Puratms and Upa-Puranas 

But for the addition of very late interpolations to some of the 
minor Pura^j as Dr. Hazra calls them, such as the Famha, Podma, 
BrahmOj Skanda^ Brehmawaiuartaj and the Puranas were 

free from the aciivlties of revisers and interpolators during this 
period- Srldhara Svamin^s Bhugfluata-Rfmudriho-Dfpifco^ the famoxis 
commentary on the Bhdg^tvata, was written during this period. Most 
of the Upa-Puranas had received their final form prior to this period. 
The Saura, Sdmba^ and Devi received additional matter during this 
period. It is interesting to note that the BrohmauaiuoTtc and Deni- 
Bhdgavuta were subjected to additions owing to the activity of the 
scholars in Bengal. 

Hi) DhariFwiittsfra—Commenfaries^ Nibandhas ond Bituat Liferelure 

So far as the works on Dharatai^tra are concerned^ the period 
under review was but a continuation of that described earlier^ viz. 
that of commentaxies {fifcds and hhdshyas) ond digests fnibandhas). 
The general tendency, however^ was to write works more in the 
nature of digests dealing with all topics of Dharma. The following 
account gives a regional survey of the authors, belonging to Mithlla, 
Bengal^ other parts of Northern India^ and the Deccan. Under each 
heading the authors have been dealt with in a chronological order. 

Mtfhilc 

Most prominent among the Maithila writers on Dharmasistra, 
Cliandesvara, son of Vlre^vara and grandson of Devaditya, was the 
chief judge and minister for peace and war of king Harislmhadeva, 
mentioned above, who ascended the throne about A.D, 1280. 
Chandewafa^s SmrttirctTtdfccra is an exhaustive digest, dealing in 
seven sections with Krilya, Dana, Vyavahara, Suddhi, Puja, Vivada 
and Grihastha. As indicated by their titles, Krift/aratnckara deals with 
%'arious i?rotas and observances, DaTmratTmkara with gifts, Fyava- 
hatu^ with judicial procedure^ Suddhi* with impurity and purifica¬ 
tion, with worship, Fiucda'^ with civil and criminal law' in 

its eighteen divisions, and with duties of householders. 

Along with ViuedachmtaTnani of Vichaspati, of which !t formed the 
basis, the VivddaratnMkara is considered supreme authority in mat¬ 
ters of Hindu Law in Mithila. Chandesvarans Krifycchinfiamani 
discusses astronomical matters in relation to the performance of 
various reli^ous ceremonies and SaTfi^^Jcaras, His RdianitiratTwhara^ 
to be considered later under **Polity^\ was written at the command 
of the king Bhavesa or Bhavasimha. It thus appears that Change- 
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svara had a long literary career of over 50 years and l£ajani£ira£Tid^ 
kara was probably his la^t production composed at a very advanced 
age. 

Another Maithila writer was Mabamabopidhylya Harinatha, 
who wrote Smfitmra^ hitherto available only in MSS., on several 
topics of Dharma^tra. Saihskiras, rites on deaths Sxiddha^ Praya- 
schitta, various titles of law and Judicial procedure are the main 
topics found in the MSS- As Harinatha mentions Ko^pataru and 
Harihara, and he is quoted by Soiapani, Mi^ru Misra^ VlchaspatL 
Mifra, Raghunandana, Kamalakara and later writers, the period of 
his activity falls between 1250 and the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century. Thei-e is no reference to HarinMha in Chaj?desvara^s works, 
voluminous as they are, nor does Harinatha refer to Chanijesvarar 
So they were probably contemporaries. 

The next MaithUa writer was Hudradharap son of Mahimaho- 
padhyaya LakshmTdhara and youngest brother of Haladhara, who 
wrote several works on DharmaMstra including ;Suddhit 3 iuefca 3 
^rcddhawivckn, Vratcpaddhati and Varshakrltya. The 5uddhit;itje1cfl 
is an exhaustive treatise on purification dealing with all its aspects, 
while ^radd/t^Euiveka contains full particulars about the Sraddhas. 
RudradJiara mentionSp among others, the Ratndkufa, the 
and the ^rcddfuiiidueJca of ^ulapam, indicating his posteriority to 
A.D* 1425. As he is quoted by Vachaspati and Govindanando and a 
MS, of his Vrata-paddh^ti is dated L.S. 344 (c. A D. 1463). be is 
earlier than A D 1460,^^ 

Misaru Misra, the celebrated author of Viuddachandra and 
Padurtha-chandrikc (on the Nyaya-Yoi^shika systemlp is the next 
Mailhila writer. VivEdackandra, dealing with several titles of law 
and with procedure, and a recognized authority on Hindu Law in 
Mithila, was written at the command of princess LachhimadevJ, wife 
of Chandrasimha, probably the younger brother of Bhairavasimha- 
deya of the Sugauna dynasty of MithiH, Misaru quotes Chan- 

desvara and criticises himp and his patron Chandrasimha flourished 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, so that Misaru Mi^ra be¬ 
longs to this period. 

FinaUy comes Vaehaspati Miira, the doyen of MaithUa Wiba«dha- 
karas, who was the adviser in DharmasRstra of Maharajadhitaja 
Harinarayajja and his son ROpanarayana. His ViHfldachinfnmaiit 
occupied a pre-eminent position of authority in Hindu Law In 
Afithila in the British Indian High Courts and the Privy Council. 
Vaehaspati Miira was a voluminous writer, having about a dozen 
works with the title of chintamaai and several with the title of 
niriiayn as he refers to Chandeivara and Rudradhara, Vfichaspati 
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Mi^ra was later than A.D. 142^, and as he quoted by Govmdaiianda 
and Raghunandana, he came before A.D, 1540. A MS. of his 
nirriai/a was copied in Saih. 1416 (Le. Saka 1416 = A,D. 14&4-5 Jk So 
it appears that Yacliaspati Misra should be assigned to the latter 
half of the fifteenth century.^® 

Bertgel 

From Mithlli^ we turn to the Bengal writers on Dharmas^tra^ 
Two of the famous Bengal triumvbratei viz. Soiapim and Raghu- 
nandana, belong to this period. Sulapapi is the recognbced authority 
on Dharma^tra in Bengal next only to Jimutavahana. In his 
ZXpakaiikaj, a short commentary on Yaj^valkya, which seems to be 
his earliest work^ Siilapa^ holds somewhat archaic views on inherit¬ 
ance* SmritivitJeJca was intended to incorporate several uiuckas, 
small treatises on different topics of Dharmasastra, of which fourteen 
are known to have been written.^^ Practically nothing is known 
about the personal history of Sulap^ip and hts date is uncertain. 
He names Chandeivara's Batnekara and Kdtamddhanlya^ so that he 
is later than c. A.D. 1375, considering that some time is necessary 
for the latter, a work from Vijayanagara, to be authoritative in 
Bengal. As Rudradhara, Govindananda and Vachaspati mention 
Sulapani's works, he is earlier than c. A.D. 1460. 

Hailing from Blgri in Southern Bengal, Govindananda is the 
next Bengal writer on Dharmasistra during the period under review. 
He was the son of Gaj;tapatibhatta and was styled Kavikaiika^a- 
charya. His works are of particular interest to historians on account 
of numerous authors and works quoted therein. DanakatiTUudi, 
^ttddfcikaumudt, SrdddlmkauvitLdi and Varshakriydkaumudi, out of 
his several works, have been hitherto published. His Arthakaiimudl 
is a commentary on the ^uddhidipifcd of Srinivasa and Tattuartha- 
keuTnudi on the Prd^aichitteuiuefea of Sulapioh From the facts that 
Govindananda quotes Madenupanjefa, Rudradhara and V^chaspati^ 
is quoted by Raghunandana, and his Suddhifcaumudi examines inter¬ 
calary months from Saka 1414 to Saka 1457 (A.D* 1492-1535), it has 
been inferred that his literary activity lay between A.D. 1500 and 

1540.^^3 

Raghunandana, the last great writer of Bengal on Dharma- 
^stra and the third of the famous triumvirate, was the son of 
HaHhara Bhattacharya and a pupil of Srinatha Acharya-Chuda- 
maui. Tradition credits him with being a student of the cele¬ 
brated Visudeva Sarvabhauma along with Lord Chaitanya. He was 
called Smartabhattlcharya or Smarta on account of his thorough 
mastery over Smriti and his erudition evident in the Smrititattva: 
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which is an eDcyclopaedic work on the different branches of Dharma 
divided into £8 TuUi^asJ^^ It would not be feasible to give even a 
brief summary of the Tattvos; their very names indicate the subject- 
matter. Besides Smfiii-tuttva, Raghunandana wrote several works 
including rripushkarosanti-tatt^aj Dvadasa^tr^-tattviif 

G(ty^~^r8ddha-paddhati, fiasa^atrc-paddhafij and a commentary on the 
The commentary has been hailed as the best on the 
iDflj^abJtdga by the Calcutta High Court and Bengal school respects 
his authority. However* his works are not in much vogue outside 
Bengal. If he was the fellow student of Chaitanya* he must have 
been born c. 1490. Raghunandana is quoted and criticised by Vira- 
fliitrodaga and by Nilakantha which proves him to be earlier than 
1600. His mention of Madhavadiaryaj Sulapanip Rudradhara and 
Vachaspati places him later than 1500. MSS. of some of his works 
are dated about 1575 which Exes the later limit for him. His lite¬ 
rary activity lies between 1520 and 1570. 

Other parts of Northern India 

Several authoritative works on Dharma^tra and other topics 
were compiled under the patronage of king Madanap^ of the family 
of Taka kings that ruled in Kashtha on the Yamun^K Madanapdrijdta, 
STnritimdhS.r7^va (or Madcniinuzhdr^ua)^ Tithininpaya^ra and 
STnritikaitmud? are the Dharmai^tra works ascribed to Madanapala- 
The MadanaparijatCj though ascribed to Madanapila* was really 
composed by the author of Subodhini^ i.e. Viivesvarabhatt&j son of 
Pedibhatta and Ambika, who was a native of Dravida country and 
migrated to north India after composing Subodhim. The Banaras 
school of Hindu Law looks upon Visvesvara as one of its leading 
authorities. In a simple and lucid style the nine chapters of the 
Madanapdrij&ta deal respectively with Brahmacharya, Grihastha- 
dharma^ Ahnikakritya, Saihskaras, ASaucha* Dravyaluddhi, Sraddbat 
Dayabhaga and Prayaichitta, the chapter on Diyabhaga closely fol¬ 
lowing the The MaMrxmtJa^ which b ascribed to 

Mandhatl, son of Madanapala, is mainly concerned with describing 
how various bodily diseases result from past evil deeds^ and pre¬ 
scribing various rites and penances for the eradication of bad re¬ 
sults. Viivanatha, probably a paraphrase of the name of Visve^vara. 
appears to have composed the TithiniTnoyasdni, TTie Smfiiikanviudi^ 
whose author clainfks the authorship of MdlidrneLva, exhaustively 
deals in four chapters with the dharma of the Siidra, discussing 
the kinds of Sudras, their adhikdra for religious rites, marriagep 
observances, Sraddha and daily duties for Sudra* Besides these, 
Madanapila compiled several other works, famous among them being 
the Madanani^^hartfn to be described later. MadaHapdrijnta and 
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Mafiariiara nnention STRrttidwmdrifcd and He^n^dri’s Chttii4i't?flTga- 
chintam^i^i, indicating A.D* 1300 as the earlier limit for Madanapala^ 
Since the iVrtsiTh/ia-prasada, NirayaMbhatta, Raghimandana and 
Govindananda quote the Mad^inapdrijat^ij they supply A.D. 1600 
as terminus «2d qu&fn. MSS. of StiryasiddMntfJ-ait?eka and 
Madunanighantu compiled by Madanapala, which were respectively 
copied down in A.D. 1402-3 and composed in A.D, 1375, narrow 
down the literary activity of Madanapala to between A.D. 1360 and 
1390. 

MadammtnaTprudlpa or Madanapradipa^ of which the vyavahara 
section has recently been published, was divided into seven sections 
(Uddyotas) called Samaya, Achlra, Vyavahara, Pmya.ichitta, Dinap 
Suddhi and 6Snti. The work was composed under the patronage of 
king Madanasimhadeva, son of Saktisimhat mentioned abovej®^* who 
ruled over Gorakhpur-Champaran. Manuscripts of Amamkoia and 
JVttrasiThhapura^ci were copied respectively in A.D, 1453-54 and La 
Saih 339 when Madanasimhadeva was ruling over Champakaranya- 
nagara and Gorakshapura, indicating c. 1425-1450 as the date of 
Madanaslmha^ Madanaratna confirms this date» as it mentions Mit- 
^kshard, Kcipaf^rti and Hemadri (i.e. later than 1300) and is quoted 
by Narayanabhatta, Kamalnkarabhattaj Nilakantha and Mitramisra. 
<i,e. before 1500). Prataparudradeva^o of the Gajapati dynasty, who 
ruled at Cuttack^ invited an assembly of Pandits to compile a com¬ 
prehensive digest of civil and criminal law called ^larasuatti^ilosa* 
The work occupies an important position, next to Mitafcshara, in 
matters of Hindu X-aw in Southern India. As Pratiparudradeva 
ruled from A.D. 1497 to A.D. 1540, the work belongs to the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. 

Deccan 

Now we turn to works produced in the south. The polymath 
Madhavacharya, the brightest gem among southern writers oi^ 
Dharmaj^tra, wrote several works of which Pardsam-Mcdhauijfa and 
Kala-Madhaun are most iinportant. Written as a commentary on 
Pnn^ara-smritij Parfli’^ra-M^dhci'Utya is a digest of civil and religious 
law, devoting about a fourth of its extent to Vyavahara on which 
original Pariiara has no verse. The style is lucid, and lengthy and 
abstruse discussions are avoided. The work is held an authority 
on Hindu Law in Southern India. KKlanir^aya is an extensive trea¬ 
tise in five chapters on time, dealing with time and its nature; year, 
seasons, months, intercalary months, and religious acts allowed and 
forbidden in intercalaiy months; disquisition on tithi, naJcshatra, 
yoga^ iankranfij eclipses* etc. 
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Finally we come to iVyisimJia-pTassdflj another work hallmg. 
from the South, which is an encyclopaedia of Dharmaiastra in twelve 
sections.® ’ The work derives its title from the deity who is invoked 
at the beginning of each section. The author Dalapati, son of 
Vallabha and the pupil of Suiya Pandita, was chief minister and 
keeper of records of Nizam Shah of Devagiri. The author’s master' 
appears to be Ahmad Niz^ Shah. As the Parasara-ModhautHfl and 
Afadancparijata are relied on in Nrisimho-prosado, it is later than 
A.D. 1400, and as it is quoted in Dmitanirnupa and by Nilaka^lha, it 
is earlier than A.D. 1575. Sam vat 1566 or 60, which appears at the 
end of several sections of the work, may be the date of its com¬ 
position or of copying of the MS. Thus the work appears to Itave 
been composed between A.D. 1490 and 1512, 

(iii) PfiiEosophy 

SartiadarsannsaHigraha of Madhava, brother of Say ana. is the 
most famous of several critical reviews of philosophical systems 
written in India, It deals with sixteen different dnrianas (systetns> 
arranged from the point of view of error. First come the materia¬ 
listic Charvakas followed by Buddhism and Jainism, after which 
come six sectarian theologies, namely, four schools of Saivism, 
Hamanuja and Purpaprajna; then come Vaiieshika, Nyaya, Purva 
Munamsa, a grammatical school ascribed to Pamni, Saihkhya, Yoga, 
and finally Vedanta. Mid have also wrote Jaiminlya-nydya-mdlc- 
oistara which is an exposition of the Mimaihsa system in verse 
accompanied by a prose commentary. Earlier than Madhava is 
Parthasaratbi Misra who wrote several works on Bhatta Mlmiimsi 
including Nyayaratndkara (a commentary on Kumarila’s ^loka- 
vdrttika), ^istradtpikd (an independent and popular manual on. the 
Mimamsa system according to the Kum^ila School), and Tantra- 
ratna, Nyayosudhd or by Somesvara (c. HOO) is a comanen- 

tary on Kumfirila’s Tantravarttika. 

In Vedanta, Madhava wrote JfvaXTnuktitiiueka and Panchadon 
(partly written by Bharatl 'nrtha) which follow and support 
Sankara’s views. Brahma-vidyabkaTa^ of Advaitananda (fifteenth 
century) is a prose commentary on ^ankara-bhashya, while SadS- 
nanda, the disciple of Advaitananda, wrote a brief outline of Advaita 
Vedanta in prose in his Veddntasara which is a useful introduction 
to the philosophy, 

Vallabhacharya in his Anubhdsfiya on the Bra hmaswtros pro¬ 
pounded the Suddh&dvaita system or pure monism. According to 
Vallabha, Bhahti is both the means and the end; it is gi^-en by God; 
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it comes by His grace. The teacher on earth is regarded as divine 
and receives divine honours. 

Sdihirhyn-prauachoTia-siTtra of Kapjia has been assigned to the 
fourteenth century as the Saruadar^anosaritgrahii docs not refer lo 
it and bases its account on the Saihkhyafcarika, Vijnanabhikshu^’* in 
his SdThirhjfC-praoachanC'bhdshj/a endeavours to minimise the distinc¬ 
tion between Sdihkhya and theistic Vedanta which he regards as 
genuine Vedanta, while Advaita Vedanta is considered its modem 
falsification, VijnSnabhikshu also wrote Sdntkhya-sctra, Yoga- 
varttiko, YogasSra-saihgraha and Vifnann-mritaj a commentary on the 
Brahmasutra, 

Vijnanabhikshu’s two works on Yoga are useful manuals. Criti¬ 
cising Vachaspati’s views on. some points, Vijnanabhikshu attempts 
to bring the Yoga system nearer the philosophy of the Upanishads. 
Godavarami^a, the Rajaguru and Mantrl of Gajapati Prataparudra 
of Orissa, has written YogechinfamaHi which is a compendium based 
4jn the principles and practices of Yoga as enjoined by Patahjali, 
Vyasa, Vachaspati and Bhoja,^® 

TottuachiTitaTnaui'Upalchjfd by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma on 
Gahgesa’s Tattuechintdmani is regarded as the first great work of 
the Navadvipa school. He was the Guru of the great Chaitanya, 
Raghunatha (author of Didhlti and Padarthelchendena), Raghunan- 
dana, the jurist, and Krishoananda, the great Tintrik authority. 
Laugakshi Bhaskara’s TarkakauTnudl is a symmetrical work 
.^imditpas Saptapadarthr, taking Nyaya and Vaiseshika principles 
as one whole based on Pralastapada’s treatise. Sankara Milra's 
l/pasfcflra on Voi^shikesufras is a work of some importance. 

Vedantadesika (or Vehkatanatha) was a prolific writer on many 
subjects, chief among his philosophical works being Seauani- 
TRtTnmhsd, JVj/dpa-siddhdnte and Tatiua-mukttikaldpo; Tattva-riJed and 
Tdtparyaehendrilcd are his commentaries on Ramanuja’s ^tnbhdsh^u 
and Gttd-bhdahya respectively. The Sesuera-mmidmsa treats of Purs'a 
and Uttara Miinarhsa as parts of one whole, and argues that Kenno 
Cannot produce its fruits without the aid of divine agency. 

rv TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 
(i) Grammar 

Most of the works of this period are based upon the Ashtddhiiyaj/t 
of Panini, Rilpamdld of Vimalasarasvati, which is not later than 
A,D. 1350, is the earliest and the simplest of the recasts of AshlS- 
dhyayi now extant, RAmachandra (e. A.D. 1400) has rearranged the 
material of Pantnt in his PmfcTij;a-Jeat«nadi, on which is based the 
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famous Siddfianta-fcaumudi of Bhattoji Dikshita, who flourished bet¬ 
ween AX), 1560 and 1620. Bhattoji is also credited with the author¬ 
ship of the ^abda-kaustubha. From the Siddfidnta-fcaumudi sprang 
a little later smaller treatises like the Mcdhya-siddhaTita-lcauwiadt, 
the Jjfl^hu-fcouTVVudi and the Saro-Jcaumudj of Varadaraja (seven¬ 
teenth century), who is also supposed to have written the GiruattO- 
padamunjari. There is a Dhatuvritti ascribed to fi^dhava (fourteenth 
century), the brother of Sayaija. 

In the Hemachandra school Hemahaihsavijayaga^i put together 
a collection of about 140 paribhashds or maxims of interpretation 
used in Hemachandra’s grammar and wrote a commentary on them 
called the NyoyarthamuTijushd in V.S. 1515 (=A.D. 1458) at 
A hm adabad. Guoaratnasuri, a pupil of Devasundarasuri, wrote 
KriyorainasamuchchBya in V.S. 1466 (—A.D. 1409) on the use of 
conjugational peculiarities of the most important Sanskrit roots. 
Hemachandra school had but a short career. After the age of commen¬ 
tators in the fifteenth century it fell more or less into neglect, chiefly 
on account of lack of originality and the sectarian character of its 
founder and followers. 

In the Sirasvata school, the period subsequent to the stereo¬ 
typed form given to the system by Anubhutisvarupacharya was 
mainly of commentaries and sub-commentaries. During the period 
under review we get commentaries by Punjaraja, a minister to 
Ghiyas-ud-din Khalji of Malwa (1469-1500), who also wrote Sisu- 
prabodlta on Alaihkara and Dhuoniprodipa; Amritabharati, pupil of 
AmalasarasvatT, the earliest known MS of whose commentary 
Sabodhikd is dated V.S. 1554 (A.D. 1497); Madhava, pupil of ari- 
rahga, the MS. of whose commentary is dated V,S. 1591 (A.D. 1534), 
and Chandrakirti. a Jain belonging to the Brihadgachchha of Nagpur, 
author of SubodhiJisa or Dipifca, who was honoured by Sahi Salum. 

The period witnessed the founding of the Saupadma school by 
a Maithila Brahmainia, Padmanabhadatta, son of Damodaradatta, who 
gives his date as 1297 Saka era (=A,D. 1374) in his Prisliodara- 
diuHtti. His work, the SnupadmB, is based upon that of Paijini (of 
which it retains most of the terminology) with the remodelling of 
a greater part of the rules and their rearrangement in a methodical 
form, each Sutra having a short explanatory note. Besides works 
on Unadis, Dhatus. Paribhashas, metrics, lexicography, etc., Padma¬ 
nabhadatta himself has written a commentary on liis grammar called 
Supadmapanjika. The influence of the Saupadma school is at pre¬ 
sent confined to parts of Central Bengal. 

The beat of the recasts of Sakatayana grammar is the Prafcri- 
ifasamgraha by Abhayachandracharya, Modelled on works like 
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PrafcriydJcaiimudi it omits a large number of original sutrus unneces¬ 
sary in a work for beginners, and amplifies a few others. Nanda- 
kisorabbatta wrote a treatise to supplement the Mtigdhnbodhtt of 
Bopadeva in A.D. 1398. 

The tendency of introducing religious elements in grammar^ al¬ 
ready noticed in Bopadeva^'^^ has been carried to the extremes in 
the two Yaishnava grammars called HaTindmmnfiUi^ which make 
grammar the vehicle of religion. RDpa Gosv^in, the famous 
Vaishnava devotee of Chaitanya, is the author of one HuririAmamriia, 
in which the names of Radha and Krisluria and their acts are employ¬ 
ed ^ not merely by way of illustration, but as actual technical terms. 
The other ffartnafnamrifa is by Jiva Gosvamin which differs but 
slightly from its namesake^ These grammars are at present in use 
among the Vaishjgiavas of BengaL 

Fifteenth century marks the most glorious period of commen¬ 
taries in the Bengal school of Paninl. Narapatimahimiira wrote 
Nydsaprakdia, a commentary on the JVydsa, Nandana Milra. wrote 
iVyd^oddfpawa on the Nyisa and commented on the Tantmpradipa^ on 
which Sana tan a Tarkachaxya wrote a gloss named Prabfid and also 
PundarifcMcsha Vidy^gara, one of the greatest 
scholars of Bengal, wrote an independent work KdraJca-knuTnudi, 
and commentaries on Nyam. Kafuntraftlca, Kavy^aria^ Kdvya- 
prakdsaj Bhuftikau^a etc. Sriraan Misra has commentaries on all 
the three classical works of the Bengal school of Panmlp viz. Wyaso^ 
Anunycsa and Tantrapradtpa, During the period under review there 
arose in Bengal a host of commentaries and supplements also to the 
Katantra grammar which is studied there most assiduously* 

(ii) Lexicography 

Out of the Ek&kshaTakoias^ which are monosyllabic dictionaries 
and deal with words of only a single syllable, the following appear¬ 
ed during the period under review: EkdfcsfuiranamflTndla of Sudha- 
kalaia (14th century) and Ekdkshuraratnamald of Madhava, son of 
Mayana and minister of Harlhara, consisting of three Svara, 

Vyanjana and Samyukta^ There is a bigger portion of homonyms 
and smaller of ^nonyms in the Bhuripmyoga of Padmanibhadatta. 
founder of the Saupadma school of Grammar, who composed his 
Prishodarddiipritfi in A.D. 1374. Out of the several works more or 
less based on the Abhldhanachintamairai of Hemachandra was the 
Pc-HChauarga-Tidma-saTTtgfaha of Subhasilagani (15th century)* who 
also composed the U^di-nnTnamdld. The ^abdarntnakara of Mahipap 
of which the homonymous section bears the title Anekartha- or 
*YdftdTfha-fiIafca, bears the date A.D. 1374. There is Nindrtharatnu- 
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mild by Irupaga Dan^dhlnatha or Bha^kara who lived under 
Harihara U of Vijayanagara (14ih century). Brihaapati Eayamuku^, 
a famous oommentator on the jlmaraJc^a, flourished during this 
period. Appariya, at the court of Sihgabhupala (c. 1400) wrote a 
commentary on the ATnarokosa. There is a difference of opinion 
about the identity of Vamana Bhatta Bana whoso Sabderatnakara 
has the homonyms and avyayas at the end. ,$abdachandrikd is also 
ascribed to him. Madanauinodanighantu, better known as MadanU' 
pdlanighai.uu, composed by Madanapala in 1374, is an extensive work 
comprising about 2250 verses divided into 14 nargos. It is a compre¬ 
hensive dictionary of materia medica containing “the names of medi¬ 
cal drugs, the qualities of drugs and of dishes and of the flesh of 
various animals.” 


riii) Poetics ond DraTnoturgj; 

Tlie period under review has been included by Dr, De under 
scholastic age, which was characterized by works showing systema¬ 
tic compilation and arrangements and by commentaries. The era 
of creative work and critical elaboration had already passed. The 
age of original or thoughtful writers was long gone by and it was 
succeeded by the age of commentators, interpreters, and critics. 
From this it was only a matter of time to degenerate into a host of 
manuals and manuals of maniials, 

(a) Poetics 

The ProfBpam drayosobhiisltaTia by Vidyanatha consists of the 
usual three parts—'Kirikas, Vritti and illustrations, the last being 
composed by the author in honour of his patron Prataparudradeva, the 
KakatJya king of Telingana. Its nine chapters deal respectively with 
Nayaka, Kavya, Na^ka, Rasa, Dosha, Gxuja, Sabdalamkara, Artha- 
lamk&ra and Miiralamkara, and cover the same ground as Vi4va- 
natha’s SahityadniTJana. Vidyanatha follows Mammata in general, 
but prefers Bhoja in the matter of Gunas and Ruyyaka in the matter 
of Atarhkaras. Parioama, Ullekha, Vichitra and Vikalpa are the new 
Alamkiras mentioned by Vidyanatha which are not found in Mam¬ 
mata. Potfinpa^ by KuTnarasvamin, son of the famous Mallinatha, is 
a good commentary on the PratapQrudrayaiobhTlshana. Mallinatha, 
who also flourished during the period under review, is well known for 
his commentaries on the five Mahakavyas. Bhinudatta, son of 
Ganesvara and a native of Mithila, is the author of two works on 
poetics, Pasatarangini and RosHTnaTijori. The former is divided into 
8 tarsngas and deals mainly with the various components of the 
Rasas such as Bhava, Vibhlva, Anubhava, etc,, and also with various 
Rasas and three kinds of Drishlis, The Rasamaiijnri is a smaller 
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treatise dealing lAith the nature of the heroes and heroines, the 
Sattvika gunas, two varieties of ^i-ingara, ten stages of Vipralambha, 
etc. All examples, except those with expressly contrary indications, 
are by the author. As he mentions ^lingaraproka^, Sarosvatr- 
kan^habharo^, Kst^j/a-prakflia, Gitagoamda and Rasarotnapradt- 
pifcfl, Bhanudatta is not earlier than A.D. 1250, As a commentary 
on Rasamaajan by Gopala called ViJccaa was composed in A.D. 
1572,®'’ the date of Bhanudatta appears to be between A.D. 1450-1500. 

Sihgahhupala, the author of the Raaarrtava^fdbdkara, was the 
son of Anapota and AnnamSmba of the Recharla dynasty. A versa- 
tile scholar, patron of letters and a profuse writer, he was called 
Sarvajna and was also known as Khadganaraya^a. Besides Raadrna- 
voattdhnkara he wrote a small drama Kutialagdvoli and a commen¬ 
tary on the Sangitaratnafeara of Sarngadeva,®^ The Rasanja- 
uQsudhdkora. based on ^nAgaroprakola and Bhanaprakasa, is a com¬ 
prehensive and elaborate work dealing in its three otldsos, respec¬ 
tively with (1) the qualities, classification etc. of heroes and heroines; 
Uddipana-vlbhavas, Ritis and Gunas, dramatic Vj'Htis, etc.; (2) 
Vyabhicharibhavas, Anubhavas, Sthayibhivas, Rasas, etc.; and (3l the 
drama, its varieties, characteristics, etc. The iVd{aka-panbhasha, 
said to be a separate work on dramaturgy by Sihgabhupila, is but 
a part of Hasdrnauasudkakara. It draws directly on Bharata, Rudra- 
bhatta, Doiarupaka and others. Visvesvara, a court poet of Sihga- 
bhupaia. wrote Chamatkara-ckandrika on rhetorics, which has iUus- 
trations in praise of Sihgabhupala. Vemabhupala, generally known as 
Peda Komali Verna Reddi. who succeeded Kumaragiri on the throne 
in c. A.D. 1402 and bore the title Vlranarayana, was a royal author 
and a patron of learning.®-" He was the hero of Vemabktlpdla-chanta 
and patronized Snnatha and Vimana Bhafta He wrote 

Sahitya-chintdmant (or -cku^tnani) on poetics and Bangfta-chCda- 
mani on music. The former deals with Dhvani, ^abdortha, Dhuani- 
bkeda, Cunlbhutaupangj/a, Dosha, Guna and Aladikdra in seven 
chapters.®® 

Son of Mahikavi Chandrasekhara and grandson of Narayar>a, 
both learned men and authors, VHvanatha held high offices in the 
court of the king of Orissa and bore the title Sandhivigrahika Maha- 
patra. Sahityadarpena, written in the form of Karika and Vritti 
like Kdvyaprakoia, is more simple and less controversial in style than 
the K&vyaprakasa and Rasagangdtihara respectively. The first 
chapter discusses the definition of poetry followed by the definitions 
of a sentence and a word and the three powders of a word. There is 
a full disquisition on rasas, bkauos and other cognate topics in the 
third chapter while the next deals with the two divbions of Kavya 
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ti.e. Dhvani and Giimbhutavyarigya) and their subdivisions^ The 
fifth establishes the existence of Vyanjana, The science of drama¬ 
turgy receives a fuU and complete treatinent in the sixth chapter. 
In the next two chapters are considered respectively the Doshns and 
Cunas of Kavya. Tlie four styles of composition are described in 
the ninth chapter, while ^bdalaihkaras and Arthalamkaras are 
exhaustively dealt with in the concluding chapter. The date of 
Visvanatha falls between A.D. 1300 and 1380* The SahityadarpaT^i 
treats all the aspects of the science of rhetorics in a thorough-going 
and exhaustive manner in a simple and flowing style. The magni¬ 
tude of Visvanatha^s contribution to poeticSg compiler though he was, 
has been lessened to a cerlain extent by the comparison of Siihitya- 
darpana with the LHpika of Chai^didasa, which shows that Visvanatha 
was considerably indebted to the latter especially with regard to the 
views which were hitherto held to be his own. Besides Sahitya- 
darpain^j Vifivanatha wrote a commentary on the Kavyaptakd^a. 
Rdghava vildsa-kd nya , Narnsim ha-uiya, Chandrn fcalfl-Ttafikd. 
Prabhuvati-parincya, Kuvdlay^a-chUTita in Prakrit, Praiastiratn^- 

and a Karambhaha in sixteen languages.®^ 

The famous commentator Mallinatha wrote a commentary 
Tarald on the Elcaualt of Vidyadhara. Kdvya^kinl of GahgAnanda, 
a court poet of Mahaxija Karima of Bikaner (1506-lo2T)^ deals witii 
doshns (poetical blemishes) in five chapters. He also wrote Kar^- 
bhtishanat a treatise on Basa in five chapters, dealing with Vibhfavas, 
Anubhavas, Vyabhicharibhavas, Sthayibhavas, and Rasas ^ 

The influence of Bengal Vaishnavism was felt in the domain of 
poetics also. Rupa Gosvamln^s Ujjvala-nlhimani attempts to place 
the Vaishnava doctrine of C/fivala or Madhiira Rusa in the garb and 
phraseology of the Rasa theory. Madhura Rosa is a phase of Shafcfi 
Rnsa, not of the Srtngara Rosa. The Vaishnava theology speaks of 
five Rasas representing roughly the degrees of realization of BFuzkti. 
viz. iSfintcij Dc^ya, Sakhya, VatsaTa and Madhurya, the last being 
also called or which forms the subject- 

matter of Ujjvala-nUumant 

(b) Drcmciturgy 

Besides the Rosary uasudhdhara and Rahitgudarpcuui^ works on 
poetics which deal exhaustively with dramaturgyp there were other 
works specifically written on dramaturgy during this period. 

There is an able discussion of Rasa and Abhtnaya and their 
mutual relation in the JVafttnkuiam (c, 14th century). The first 
chanter of the Sathgtiareja by Kumbhakarn^ or Hana Kumbha deals 
with dramaturgy and dramatic expression, and the fifth with Rasa. 
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where heroes, heroines, and sentiments are discussed. Though 
entirely lost at present, the citations from the Vosantorajiyam by 
Kumaragiri, a Reddi king who ruled the Telugu country towards the 
close of the fourteenth century, show that it dealt with principles of 
dramaturgy, Easa and Sakunasastram. Following the dicta of 
Bharata and fEasosadhakaro and rejecting those of the Sahitya- 
durpa^ as they were opposed to Bharata, Rupa GQSvamiii s iVutafai- 
chandrifcd treats dramaturgy in eight sections dealing with (1) the 
general characteristics of the drama, (2) the nayaka, (3) the divisions 
of the Rupaka, (4) elements in the action (sandhi, patoka, etc.), and 
their classification. (5) Arthopafohepa and its divisions. (6) divisions 
of acts and scenes, (7) distribution of dialects, and (8) styles of 
dramatic composition and adaptation to the several Rosas. Most of 
the examples have been taken from the Vaishnava works. 

(iv) Music 

Works on music may be called the special feature of this period, 
and these are found both from the north and the south. The intC' 
rest of the royalty was not confined to liberal patronage to musicians, 
but there were several works on music by royal authors, as we snail 
presently see. 

There were two well-known commentaries on Sarhgadeva’s 
Soiiipitarotndkara during this period. One was Sudhdjcara by Singa- 
bhupala who has been referred to earlier. The other was Kalanidhi 
by Kallinatha of Sandilya gotra, son of Narayafli and Lakshmidhara, 
who was at the court of Immadi Devaraya of Vijayanagara. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Raja there is not enough evidence for a third commentary' 
by Kumbhakarna.^^ Damodara’s S<ingiitadm~paw follows S^gat^ra 
with additional matter taken from other sources. SaA^tardjo by 
Kumbhakarna-^ or Kumbha Rana, who ruled at Chitrakiita, is a volu¬ 
minous work containing five chapters of which the first and fifth, 
as already stated, relate respectively to dramaturgy and poetics. 
The treatment of vocal music (gifa) and musical instruments (nddya) 
in the second and third chapters is thorough and exhaustive. The 
fourth chapter deals with dressing, gesticulation and dance (ftfitya). 
Madanapalo of the Gahadavala dynasty, author of Mndanfluinoiia- 
nighd^tu and a work on Dharma^tra, is said to have written 
AjiandasniljiuHTui on singing, dancing, musical instruments, and 
rfigas, SangitopaTiishad by Sudhikalasa, a Jain and a pupil of Raja- 
^icharasuri, deals with music and dancing in six chapters, and also 
includes a commentary, the whole being completed in A.D. 1349. 

The polymath Vidyaranya has written SflngTtnsura on music, 
Gopendra Tippa Bhupila of the Saluva dynasty of Vijayanagara 
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wrote Tttladrpttfa in three chapters on Marga and de^i Talas. Suara- 
rdgasudharasam or ^a^i/achu^Tna^i is a learned treatise on music 
and dancing. The author Somanarya, who was probably identical 
with the Telugu poet Nachan Soman, follows Narada and frequently 
differs from Bharata. Dancing forms the major part of Mataiiga 
Bharata by Lakshmapa Biiaskora (c. 14th century). Ldkshattadfpikd 
by Gauranarya, son of Ayama Prabhu, who was the brother of 
Potana, the minister of Singaya Madhava of Recharla dynasty, is a 
general treatise on poetry, music and dancing. Sangitosiij^odasffl 
of Lakshminarayajja, who was the state musician under Krishna- 
devaraya of Vijayanagara, deals in five adhyayas, with Tala, Vritta, 
Svaragita, Jati and Prabandha. 

(v) Metrics 

Popular like the VTittarotnflfeura of Kedarabhalla*o is the 
Chhandomaiijuri of Gahgadasa (between A.D. 1300 and 1500)*' 
which illustrates different metres by verses in honour of Krishna. 
PadmanAbha, author of the Sflupadma-uyakarmja, wrote Chhundo- 
ratna on metres. Numerous other works of very late date and of 
little importance are available. Of these the Vi^ttarutnaJcam-titoi 
composed by Narayapa in A.D. 1545 may be mentioned. 

(vi) Erotics 

Numerous works of comparatively late origin are available on the 
subject of love, though there were several during the period under 
review.^ The Pnnchusapafet by JyotiriSvara Kavisekhara, author of 
the Dhwtasamflgcmo,*® epitomises in five parts all that is said in 
standard works on Kamas^tra. Praudhadevariya of Vijayanagara 
115th century) composed the ADtiratnapradipilcd in seven chapters 
which is an elaborate treatise on sexual pleasures. The Kamosamtifta 
of Ananta, discussing almost all aspects of love, was written in 
A.D. 1457*3 The Rattnra»;nn of Jayadeva (different from the 
author of the Gitugouindet) and the AnaiigamanjarJ of Kalyanamailo 
both belong to the sixteenth century. 

(vii) Medicine 

Vopadeva, son of the physician Ke^va and protege of Hemadri 
tc. 1300). commented on the ^arngadhaTa-samhm, and wrote a 
^Qtoslofcl on powders, pills, etc. The use of opium and quicksilver 
in medicine and of pulse for diagnosis, which are referred to 
Persian or Arabic sources, are found in Airfiqndhera, fiasurctna- 
namuchchaga, dealing with the science of Rasayana, elixirs, various¬ 
ly ascribed to Vagbliapj, Asvinlkumara or Nityanatha. has been 
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conjectXiU^ally to A.D. 1300. ffasendra^ura^aTn^raha by 
Gopalakfishi^a ^fourteenth century) and Ka^endraicbintdTnani by 
Hax&aehandra Guha i fourteenth century) are works on alchemy dur¬ 
ing this period. Trlmalla^ son of Vallabhap a Tailahga Rranmana 
who flourished between A.D. 1333 and 1493^ wrote 
a well-known collection of recipes, and Rasapradlpa, Pathyupaihya- 
Vxittamdnikycimals and AJaiiifcaramanjarL Very late is 
the Bhdvaprak^a (c. A.D. 1550) of Bhiva Misra, and the Vaid|/a- 
jloana of Loliinbarija. 

(viii> Astronomy and Astroloyy 

After the great Bhaskaraoharya no one seems to have taken 
real Interest in astronomy. His grandson Chahgadeva founded a 
school in 1205 to study his work^ but it seems to have been inter¬ 
ested in astrology. Suryasiddkdnta^ivekQ or by 

Madanapala is a commentary on the SiiryQsiddMnta. Two works 
of not much importance are the Tifhyadipat™ of Makaranda 
• fifteenth century) and the Grohatflgfiarci of Ganeia (sixteenth 
century). 

On an older astrological work is based the Vidyamadhaoi^a of 
early fourteenth century. More interesting than this is the Jyotir- 
niddbhaminu (sixteenth century), an astrological work wrongly 
ascribed to KMldasa, the author of ^afcitntalax etc*, which mentions 
the nine jewels adorning the court of Vikramaditya.^ Works on 
Muhurla gave auspicious moments for ceremonies, marriages, 
ioumeys, etc. Under the Arabic and Persian influence, however, 
were undertaken the later Tajikas like the one by Nilakantha (A.D, 
1587) in two parts—Saihjna and Varsha-tantra. 

(ix) Polity 

There were not many works on the science of polity during this 
period. Mention may be made of fidjanitiratnafeara of Chandes- 
vara/--^ wTitten at the command of king Bhavesa of Mithili. The 
book comprises sixteen chapters called tarawyaSd dealing with king, 
bnifityasj pTfldvtitiifcas, sahhyas, fortSt treasury^ armyt ambassadors, 
armies and spies, seven elements of state^ heir apparent, 

e^tc- 

V. GENERAL REVIEW 

In concluding this survey, we may refer to some important 
contributions of this period to Sanskrit literature. The first thing 
that strikes one is the wonderful galaxy of celebrated commentators 
like Siyana, Mallinatha and Kitaya Verna, who are the shining gems 
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in Sanskrit commentary Jiterature. There is nothing of note in 
Belles Lettres except perhaps the abunnEknce of Prabandhas and 
Sandeiakavyas. 

There were outstanding productions like the VitJadachintaintE^H of 
Vachaspati Miira, ParSsara-MSdhtiviya of Madhavacharya, and 
^mritiiattua of Raghunandana in the Dhanna-^tra literature. 
Special mention may be made of Midhava's SaTuadarsonaaamgTafta, 
Raghunatha Siromani’s Didhiti, the standard work on Navyanyaya, 
and the rise of the system of Vallabha Vedanta in the domain of 
philosophy. Important contributions were made to grammar, 
poetics and music. In grammar, the Saupadma system originated 
during this period; there were a number of well-known commenta¬ 
tors from Bengal; and Vaishpava grammars came to be written. The 
influence of Chaitanya was felt in grammar as well as in poetics. 
There were several important works on the science of music, which 
may be said to be the outstanding contribution of this period. 

B. SANSKRITIC 
I. LANGUAGE 

The date A.D. 1300 has been arbitrarily fixed, for convenience 
in discussing the subject, as the border hne between Ancient and 
Early Medieval India and Late Medieval India. 

Theflist phase of Late Medieval India (1300-1526) roughly indi¬ 
cates the rule of Islamic States in North India prior to the estab¬ 
lishment of the Mughul power by Babur, With the foundation of 
the Mughul Empire about the middle of the sixteenth century A.D. 
we have the second phase of Late Medieval India, the Mughul period, 
which covers the history of North India right down to the end of 
the 18th century, the Marathas gradually coming to the apogee of 
their power by the middle of that century. 

Before the close of the early medieval period, a great change 
had come over the greater part of Aryan-speaking India in the 
matter of its language. At the turn of the first millennium A.D., 
round about A.D, 1000, roughly most of the Aryan languages of 
India developed a new and quite a noteworthy phonetic character, 
which ushered in for most of them what may be described as the New 
Indo-Aryan stage in the development of the Aryan speech. Through 
the assimilation of consonant groups. Old Indo-Aryan changed into 
Middle Indo-Aryan shortly before the time of Gautama Buddha. The 
Aryan dialects of the North-West, corresponding to the Punjab and 
the Frontier Province, have always been a little conservative in the 
matter of sound-change, and while the rest of Aryan India (in the 
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Gangs Valley and also in the regions to the south and south-w^t 
of the Gaiiga valley) had arrived at the characteristic Middle 
Aryan phoneUc changes, by bringing about a general and wide¬ 
spread assimilation of conjunct consonants, the North-West r^is^ 
it. As we can see from the Asokan inscriptions, as late as the Srd 
century B.C. the dialects of the North-West showed a great many 
Old Indo-Aryan characteristics, whereas in those of South-Wistem, 
Central, and Eastern tracts of Aryandoin, the Middle Indo-Aryan 
habits were fully established, Through a series of changes begm- 
nine from roughly 600 the Aryan speech as a whole went on 
developing; and we have from 600 B.C. to A.D. 1000 a very note- 
worthy development of the Aryan speech. It is not n^essarj t 
enter into this linguistic history in detail. By A.0. 1000, the chang 
which brought in the new stage, affecting most of the Aryan speM^es 
of North India, was this; the double consonants or ^ups 
stop followed by its corresponding aspirate, which ha ® 

the assimilation in Middle Indo-Aryan of groups of diverse conso¬ 
nants of Old Indo-Aryan, were simpliBed—one consonant vras 
dropped and as a compensation the previous vowel was lengthen^^ 
Thus Old Indo-Aryan (Sanskrit) bhokfa, topto, 

etc. became in Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) respectively bhottu 
tofta, fuittha, kumjna, sukka; and these underwent another great 
change round about A,D. 1600 when through the 
sation mentioned above they became respectively bhota, tata, Hnmc, 

7cama and 

A language does not change in a day. But we first note 
new tendencies, and then in the course of decades and cen ' 

tendencies go on gaining in power and af^ting t e ngimg _ 
ultimately takes up a new form through these twdenc_ ^ 
ing well-established habits or linguistic characteristic^ 
formation of the Middle Indo-Aryan into New ^ 

not an abrupt one. From about the middle of ® i^n-Arvan 

A.D., these tendencies were noticeable in the ^ 

and then by about A.D. SOO we have a modification of the Midd_ 
Indo-Aryan or Prakrit into a definite Apabhramsa or late Mid 
Indo-Aryan, which represents the transition &om e uiiEVipirf 
the New Indo-Aryan, While the changes were laming establish^ 
in the spoken language, the literary speech, which is genera y ^ 
servative in any country and has been particular y so in n la, 
tinued to preserve the characteristics of an earlier a^, so a we 
mirht say that Apabhramia or the late Middle In o-Aiyan _ 

Early New Indo-Aryan coincided, throughout the greater p 
Aryan Infla. from aay A.D. 900 to A.D. 1300. During tha Aral few 
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centuries of the second millennium A.D., there is plenty of evidence 
that the New Indo-Arj-an or Bh^ha stage, with loss of one consonant 
and compensatoty lengthening of the preceding vowel, was already 
arrived at, but in the existing literaty remains, it is largely the 
Apabhram^ speech, as current some centuries earlier, which was 
in general use. As we come towards A.D. 1300, the Apabhramia 
characteristics get weaker and weaker, and the Bhasba or the New 
Indo-Aryan atmosphere becomes more and more firmly established. 
Already before 1300 we may say that the Modem Indo-Aryan 
languages had come into exbtence, and literary compositions in them 
had already started in some areas, though not everywhere. 

Round about A.D. 500 there were regional Prakrits which were 
the purees of the Modem Indo-Aryan languages: and we can think 
of these Prakrits mainly as:— 

1. An Eastern Prakrit or Magadhi; 

2. A Central Prakrit or Ardha-Magadhi; 

3. A Northern Prakrit, which may be called Khasa or Hima¬ 
layan Prakrit; 

4. The Sauraseni Prakrit (the Midland PrakritJ as current in 
Western U. P, and parts of Eastern Punjab as well as of 
Rajasthan; 

5. Possibly a special Prakrit of Western Rajasthin, Saur^htra 
and Gurjara; 

6. A Prakrit embracing Northern and Western Punjab and 

Madra, Gandhara or Sindhu 

(Saindhavi) Prakrit; 


7. 

8 . 


Po^ibly there was another Prakrit which was currant in 
Malava. But it might have been just a variety of Saura- 

seni; and 

We have the Prakrit currant in Maharashtra, which was at 
this time confined only to the northern districts of the ora- 
sent-day Maratha country. ^ 


^ Speech of Kashmir, not immediately descend- 

^from Old Indo-Atyan, but rather from an intermediate group of 
^an speech standmg m between Iranian and Indo-Aryan, was get¬ 
ting to be strongly influenced by the Prakrits of the plains of InL. 

c^nged into the various Apabhraih^s. for all of which we have 
not as yet been able to obtain specimens; there has been a great 
dMl of loss of linguistic material in this connection. These Apa- 
bhram^s were; the Magadhi Apabhrarhsa. in several modified fonL 
current m Assam, Bengal and Orissa on the one hand and in BthS” 
and Eastern U.R on the other; an Ardha-Magadht Apalhra^!! 
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whieh was current in Kosala or Awadh and in the tracts to the 
south of that region right up to Mahi-Kosala or the Chattisgarhi 
area. Connected with both Magadhi and Ardha-Magadhi Apa- 
bhraih£a there was the intermediate Apabhram^ which seems to 
have been the source of the Halba dialect of Bastar. Then there 
was the SaiirasenI Apabhramsa, the home of which was in Western 
U.P^j and it influenced very largely the old Apabhraihia of Rajasthan^ 
Gujarat and the Punjab, as well as of Kosala^ as it itself was being 
influenced by the Apabhrath^ of the Punjab. Then we have a 
Ihinjab Apabhrarhsa which, in the eastern tracts of the Punjab^ was 
strongly influenced by SatlrasenI^ while it remained purer in the 
west; we might call this Western Punjabi Apabhram^ the Kekaya 
Apabhram^p from which the various Lahnda or Hindki dialects of 
Western Punjab originated. In Sindp the Western Apabhrmriia be¬ 
came known as the Vrichada Apabhrariiia. In Rajasthan we have 
the Rajasthanf-Gujarltl Apabhraihia, to which the name of Nagara 
Apabhrarhsa may reasonably be given. Further south was the 
Mahar^htriya Apabhraih^. 

By the end of the Early Middle Indo-Aryan stage, the above 
linguistic situation was further modified and we have the net and 
precise case of the Modern Indo-Aryan languages iBhishas), The 
following Modern Indo-Aryan languages or groups of dialects had 
become established by 1300: 

(1) The Bcngali-Assamese group, which appeared to have been 
almost virtually one language right down to A.D. 1500, although 
wide divergences in pronunciation and some innovations in grammar 
as well as vocabulary were creating a rift between the dialects of 
Bengal and the dialects of Assanip so that Assamese and Bengali 
finally came to be looked upon as distinct languages and not members 
of the same dialectal group, by A.D 1500. 

(2) The Oriya language, which remained close to Bengali, but 
it had its own development as much as that for Bengali and Assamese. 

|3) Maithili: the speech of North Bihar—this became fully 
established by A.D, 1300. 

(4) Magahi: the speech of South Bihar, which was very close 
to Maithili, and although it had differentiated itself in many mat¬ 
ters, it did not create any literature except for a few compositions in 
very recent times. 

(5) BhojpurT: this is an Important language of Eastern India, 
and the oldest specimens that we have of this go back to the middle 
of the !5th century, in some of the poems of Kabir, 
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(6) The Kosali dialects: these became differentiated later into 
its present-day descendants, Awadhi, Bagheli and Chattisgarhi. Kosali 
appears to have been cultivated very early, and we have a Sanskrit 
work giving specunens of it—-the [/kfi'vyakti-prakara^, which Is au 
attempt to teach Sanskrit through the Old Kosala speech and which 
goes back to the first half of the 12th century. 

(7) The Brajabhasha speech, with the connected Bundell and 
KanaujI: this is current in Western U,P. and in parts of Raja¬ 
sthan and Madhya Pradesh^ and because of its literary achievements 
Brajabhasha exerted a great influence on the dialects of Rajasthan 
and the Punjab. 

(8) Old Western Rajasthani, as a single speech, which later 
on, after A,D. 1500, became bifurcated into Western RajasthSni or 
Marwari on the one hand and Gujarati on the other’ (compare the 
case of a single Bengali-Assamese dialect-group differentiating itself 
into Bengali proper and Assamese proper after A,D. 1500, as noted 
above), 

(9) The Sindhi speech derived out of the Old Vrachada 
Apabhram^ of Sind. 

(10) Finally, we have the incipient Punjabi language, mainly 
on a Western Punjabi basis. 

Then w^e have also Kashmiri as a Dardic speech, profoundly 
modified by Indo-Aryan, which was taking shape by 1300. 

Thus we have the following New Indo-Aryan languages well 
established by A.D. 1300: 

Assamese-Bengali, which may be taken as two languages, consi¬ 
dering that the politifsal history of Assam and Bengal was quite inde¬ 
pendent of each other from very early times; Oriya; MaithiU with 
Magahi as a wholly developed though connected dialect; Bhojpuri; 
Kosali or Awadhi, known also as Gahwari; Brajabhasha, with 
Kanauji and Bundell, perhaps not yet fully differentiated; the Raja¬ 
sthan! dialects, of which the most important was the Marwari, 
largely used in literature; and Gujarati which went along with 
Mirwan; Marathi and the connected Konkani dialects; and then 
Punjabi, both Eastern and Western; and Sindhi. 

Besides, there was a group of North Indian or Himalayan dia¬ 
lects, coming ultimately from Old Khasa Prakrit, of which we have 
no specimen until very late times. 

Excepting the Bengali-Assamese and Orivi on the one hand 
and Marathi and Gujarati, as well as Sindhi, and to some extent 
Punjabi, on the other, the speeches of the North Indian plains have 
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had a very restricted literary employtneat durmg the last hundred 
years, and people speaking them have accepted, from the middle o£ 
the last century, and particularly from the beginning of the present 
one, a form of Western Hindi (the Khariboli speech of Delhi) as 
their language of education, literature and public life. This West' 
em Hindi (Khariboli) has now acquired the generic name of Hindi, 
and at the present moment most of the languages classified above 
(e,g, Maithili, Magahi, Bhojpuri, Awadhi, Bagheli and Chattbgarlu, 
Brajabhashl with Bundeli and KanaujI, MUavi, Rijasthinl) and the 
Central and Western Himalayan dialects in addition, are described 
as “dialects of Hindi/' But as a matter of fact, they are not dialects 
but independent languages, and were considered as such until about 
a hundred years ago. 

n. LITERATURE 
A, GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Just as the New Indo-Aryan languages which became estab¬ 
lished during this period were merely continuations of Old and 
Middle Indo-Aryan, so in the literature produced in. them we have 
in a way a continuation of the traditions ol Middle Indo-i^an 
(Prakrit) as well as Sanskrit literatures. As in most early litera¬ 
tures, the subject-matter is mainly religious, largely Hindu or 
Brahmanical for the whole of North India, and to some extent Jain, 
as in Western India (in early Gujarati for example); in Bengal only 
we have survivals of Buddhist literature in its latest phases of the 
Mahiyana school. The New Indo-Aryan literature started witli in¬ 
heritances from ApabhrariiSa Prakrit and Sanskrit; and then, on the 
religious side, a Brahmanical revival, after the Turk! conquest and 
the cataclysm it involved during the 11th to 13th centuries had sub¬ 
sided, particularly in northern India, found its fullest expression in 
the literatures of the newly-bom modem Indo-Aryan languages. 
There were also a number of local cults and religious movements 
(outside of the strictly Brahmanical movements based on Sanskrit 
scriptures) which were going strong. These were either submerged 
forms of pre-Aryan religion which were rapidly becoming Brahma- 
nized, or were the effect of fresh developments within the Hindu 
fold, sometimes going counter to Brahmanical orthodoxy and 
Brahmanical claims of superiority; and these also were treated in the 
literature of North India of the period under review, 

Tlie Indo-Aiyan literature of the period 1300 to 1526 consists 
largely of great poems and of little lyrics; and they treated the 
heritage of ancient Indian myths and legends as well as philosophy, 
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together with that of the local cults and creeds and of the new develop¬ 
ments mentioned above. On the whole, however, the atmcssphere Li 
that of the Vedanta, of the schools of Jnana, of Karma, of Yoga and. 
finally of Bhakti, among the great ideas and practices of Brahmanical 
philosophy and religion. Jain and Buddhist philosophy also had their 
places in the literature of some areas. The Rdmayana, the Molia- 
bfutrat^ and the Puraijas formed the general background of Early Indo- 
Aryan literature, just as the Bible, the legends of the Saints and. 
later on, Graeco-Roman myths, legends, and history formed the back¬ 
ground of the early literatures of modern Europe. A knowledge of 
the ancient Indian background is thus indispensable for an apprecia¬ 
tion of the early medieval literature of North India, 

Cross divisions cannot be avoided in considering both subject- 
matter and treatment. A medieval French poet divided the- 
subject-matter of French romance into three classes or groups: 

1. The Matter of Britain, 

2. The Matter of France, and 

3. The Matter of Rome, 

referring respectively to the Arthurian romances which evolved 
m Britam. the stories about Charlemagne and his circle which were 
largely French, and the classical world of ancient Rome and Greece 
which were available from Roman or Latin sources. Similarly, for 
early New Indo-Aryan literature, we see that on the side of story¬ 
telling—romances and narrative poetry—there were, to 
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and other sentiments, or with religious devotion subjectively j and 
occasionally didactic and philosophical disquisitions and allegories 
as weE as riddles would come under this» besides fragments of 
5pruchc {$ubhdshita} literature. The second or the narrative type 
treated objectively mythical and traditional tales and themes from 
the Sanskrit epics and Purges as well as stories from the lives of 
early medieval saints and heroes. In early Bengali literature these 
two types were respectively known as pada (lyric) and 
i narrative or story, particularly of a religious implication or applica¬ 
tion). 

The Matter of Ancient India in early modern Indian literature 
need not detain us. This consists of adaptations or translations, 
which most languages show in versa, of the Rcmayaiuij the Msha- 
bharutfl, the Shagavfjfa and other Pura^s, besides some of the other 
great books of Brahmanism* which formed the Bible of the Hindu 
masses all over the country. These translatians or adaptations in 
the various languages kept the Hindu tradition alive among the 
people. The lives of the Jain, Vaishnava and other saints of ancient 
and medieval times also form part of this Matter of Ancient India» 
in so far as their inheritance goes back to times before A,D, 1000* 
The movement to translate or adapt, in the languages of the people, 
the the Mahdbharatu* the Purtnas and other texts of 

Brahmanical Hinduism^ which we note all over India, may be looked 
upon as part of a sort of Hindu or Brahmanical renaissance through 
a resuscitation of Sanskrit literature. This was noticeable^ after 
the establishment of the Turk! rule^ as a defensive movement for the 
Hindu religion, and this revival was noticed particularly from the 
15th century onwards. Later on* the Muslim rulers, both of Indian 
and foreign origin, also participated in this revival^tic movement, 
either as a matter of policy* or for literary and aesthetic satisfac¬ 
tion. The renderings of the Sanskrit epicSs Piiranas and other texts, 
which started immediately after things got settled down after the 
welter and turmoil of the TurkI conquest^ now form a common In^ 
heritance for the whole of Aryan India (and also for Dravidian 
India), and it is on inheritance of the most far-reaching importance 
in the literatures of modem Indian languages, forming the most effec¬ 
tive common platform for them alL 

The Matter of Medieval India consists of different cycles of 
romantic or heroic stories which had their origin from the time of 
the rise of the New Tndo-Aryan languages and literatures. Htus 
we have in Bengal the cycle of stories relating to Lausena, the hero 
(in the Dharma-Maiigala romances), of Bihula and Lakshmlndhsra 
and the Snake Goddess (in the Menasc-Mangula or the Padmd 
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poems) I and of the merchant Dhanapati^ his wives Khullani 
and Lahana and Ms son Srlmanta^ as well as to the stories of the 
huntsman Kalaketu and his wife PhuUara (the Chnn^t-Maiigoki 
poems); m Orissa we have stories about the kings of Orissa, particiiiar- 
ly the highly romantic story of King Purushottama Deva and Princess 
Padmavati, which originated in the 15th century' in the Awadbl 
area a number of romantic tales, wMch were treated specially by the 
early Muslim writers of Awadhi, beginning from the end of the 
14th centuryp formed the most characteristic literary output of this 
speech; so in Eajasthin and the North Indian Hajput worlds we have 
a series of noble stories of Eajput romance and chivalry which were 
treated in poems in Rajasthani (Bihgal or Middle Marwari) and in 
Brajabh^ha as well as In Bundeli fonn^ of Western Hindi, Punjabi 
also had its romantic stories; and in the Maratha country its b^ads 
iipouiw^f) relating to the heroes of the Mahaitashtrian national 
upsurge in the seventeenth century came later. 

Certain Eterary genres were well established in the North 
Indian languages. One is the Bdraho-TTiArigd poems describing in a 
series of pictures, so to say, for the twelve months of the year, the 
sufferings of the lovers pining through separation, or their happiness 
in the joys of union. Another is the Chautisa poems with initials of 
the lines consisting of the 34 consonaiits in the Indian alphabet coming 
one after the other, similarly describing the pangs or joys of sepa¬ 
ration or union, as well as the praise of the divinities. The Persian 
practice of putting in the name of the composer of a lyric at the end 
of it, as a sort of signature or seal of authorship, also came to be 
established in India during this period. But this medieval device 
has been abandoned in most of the languages, although poets of Urdu, 
Kindi and Punjabi still take pleasure in sporting a TakhaUus or 
UpaTidm. 

Indo-Aryan literature during this period was fundamentally 
the literature of poetty, and prose was very rarely cultivated dur¬ 
ing these centuries- There are nevertheless certain prose works, 
particularly in early RajasthanT-Gujarati, wMch had a definite prose 
style established in the fourteenth century. Prose came in later 
in Assamese and in (Western) Punjabi, but it was very much restrict¬ 
ed in most of the other languages. 

The vast open plains of North India made possible, as in the 
earlier centuries, the passage of literary Ideas, themes, and types 
from one comer of the country to the other, so that a story which 
originated in Bengal passed into the P^injab and Mahar^htra, and 
vice versa. Sometimes compositions in the different languages 
travelled from one part of the country into another^ and with some 
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very liltLe change they could easily be made to look like original com¬ 
positions m another language. The basic agreement among the 
modern Indian languages made it quite an easy alfair; and so long as 
they could understand what was Intended to be conveyed, people 
did not mind—they were never sticklers about the purity of the lan¬ 
guage or dialect, its grammar or its vocabulary. 

The range of early modem Indian literature^ however^ was 
rather limited^ if we compare it with that of the great classical 
literatures of the past, or with the modem literatures. But on the 
wholcp this range was not in any way less wide than what we find 
in contemporary Islamic and early medieval European literatures 
(excepting^ of course, the literature of science which characterized 
Arabic), The expansion of Indian literature in introducing various 
new types of subject-matter took place much later. 

The Apabhraihia tradition in literature was not abandoned 
entirely. Jain scholars particularly kept it up by composing newer 
and newer works in Apabhraihsa, more as a literary or linguistic 
exercise than anything else. The Apabhram^ work on metre, which 
is also an Apabhramia anthology of lyric verses, namelyp the 
Proftrita-Painpala, was finally redacted towards the end of the ISth 
century, when we are in the broad daylight of the New Indo-Aryan 
languages. 


B. INDIVIDUAL WORKS 

We may next take Into consideration some of the important 
works which were composed in the various new Indo-Aryan languages 
during the period 1300-1526. 

1. Hindi 

(a) Western Hindi 

The Khariboli form of Hindi, which has been accepted by the 
Indian Constitution as the Official Language of India, is one of the 
youngest of the Indian languages. As a matter of fact, it did not 
come into literary use in any appreciable scale before A.D. 1800, 
and its effective literary employment started only after 1850. But 
when we use, in a narrow and strictly scientific sense, the expression 
''Hindi literature*^ we mean by it primarily the literature in Braja- 
bhasha and other Western Hindi speeches, particularly BrajabhisHa, 
the most important form of Western Hindi prior to 1850. It is custo¬ 
mary to include in this expression AwadhT (Kosali) also, although 
AwadM is genetically of a different Prakrit origin from Western 
Hindi. Then, again, we have to consider the mixture of various dia- 
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lects which was steadily developing as a literary language, being 
particularly In use among the wandering religious preachers (sa?i;ta 
and sadhuf) who were in early medieval times moving all over Nor¬ 
thern India, preaching the special religious ideologies for which they 
stood—a kind of monotheistic mysticism, as in the case of a saint like 
Kabir and hb followers; the doctrine of Bhakti through faith in Rama 
ur Krishna, incarnations of Vishi:)u, as preached by other saints; and 
yoga practices with elements from other cults, such, for instance, as 
were preached by Natha-panthl Yogins, among whom the greatest 
teacher was Gorakha-natha, This composite sadfiu speech, mainly on 
a Braja basis, with forms and words from the early speech of the 
Delhi area and of the Eastern Punjab, was also found in the writ¬ 
ings of the Sikh gurus of the Punjab. The devotional songs of MirS 
Bai, written originally in Rajasthani, as well as the moss of Rajput 
romances written in Dingal or Old Mirwari, and other verses in 
Dingal, are also now considered as forming part of “Hindi 
Literature”, In recent years Bhojpuri, Maithili and Bihar! speeches, 
as well as Garhwall, Kumaoni and other speeches of the Himalayas 
have been brought under the tutelage of Khariboli HindL 

During the period A,D, 1000 to 1300, Western Hindi and other 
Speeches, as has been said before, were evolving out of Apabhraihsa. 
The Apabhrathsa literary tradition was still going strong, and writers 
would be using either the older tj-pe of language (Apabhramiaj or 
the new Indian vernaculars as they were developing, like Old Braja- 
bhishl. Old Awadhi, Old Bengali and the rest, at their choice. It 
was during this period of a kind of linguistic hesitancy, that the 
first drafts of great Rajput heroic romances like the Prithmroja- 
rdsdtu. the Vundla-depa-rdsau, the Khuhtd^-rdsau, the jClha-^dal 
romance of Jaganik, and some other works took shape. These were 
in later centuries very much extended. They were mostly in vari¬ 
ous forms of Western Hindi, with a strong ^uraseni Apabhratfafe 
background, and they stand at the base of what may be described 
as “Hindi Literature”, as also of Rajasthani literature. There were 
some great 6aiva Yogins like Gorakha-nitha (c. A.D. 1150),^'' who, in a 
way, represent a combination of various traditions. These old tradi¬ 
tions were later on (with some influence from Islamic SQiiism) fur¬ 
ther developed by a poet-saint like Kabir. Kabir’s predecessor.^ 
came into the field of Apabhrathsa and New Indian literature prior 
to 1300, Their contributions also formed an important background 
for later Hindi literature. The Brahman scholars were busy, com¬ 
posing works in Sanskrit, both stories and philosophical works, as 
well as light poetry. But the full Brahmanical revival on the bUis 
of translations from the epics and the Puranas was to come later, 
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The first two centuries after the Turkl conquest and the estab¬ 
lishment of a Turki ruling house in Delhi and elsewhere, were not 
conducive to the growth of literature. The conquest may be said 
to have proceeded with oli its ruthlessness and destructiveness from 
the end of the 10th to the middle of the 13 th century, and even 
later. By the middle of the 13th century, it was found that the Turk 
had come to stay, and the Indian Muslim as a distinct and a new 
element in the population came into being. The Indian Muslim, 
to start with, was a foreigner, and adopted India as his country, 
and then he took his wife from among the native people. Thus there 
came into being the strong group of mixed peoples, and this was fur¬ 
ther reinforced by conversions into Islam from among the Hindu 
masses, and in some cases from among the princely families also. 
The foreign element gradually became absorbed into the basic Indian 
element. The Turki conquistodores followed the method of violence 
in conquering and trillin g and looting and converting the Hindus. 
This did not prove effective—it only stiffened up Hindu resistance 
to the hated Turk and his religion. The Sufi preachers, on the 
other hand, moving among the Hindu masses and living among them, 
followed far different methods, and they were successful both in 
gaining converts to Islam and in obtaining a spiritiial rapproche¬ 
ment with the Hindus. The result of this was some new religious 
developments in India. The Turki way (TurJcnnnh tDriqah) faDed, 
where the Sufi way (Sw/tydnah tanqnh) succeeded. At the com¬ 
mencement of this period we find Amir Khusrav (1253-13251, who 
was a most remarkable person as a scholar, a mystic tSufi) and a 
poet. His father was an immigrant Turk, a foreign Muslim, and 
his mother an Indian Muslim lady of Turkish origin. He was a 
finished Persian scholar and wrote a number of poems and romances 
in Persian, and he is looked upon as the greatest Persian poet of 
India. He knew Arabic, and was one of the earliest writers of 
Hindi as well; and he was fully alive to the importance of Hindi 
even in front of Persian and Arabic. He was very proud of his 
"Hindi"' heritage, and it is just possible that by Hindi he meant 
San-skrit also. But the actual mass of Hindi compositions attributed 
to him is quite small, consisting only of a few riddles and of maca¬ 
ronic verses giving a combination of Hindi and Persian words and 
phrases. These riddles are beautifully expressed in fine poetic Hindi. 
The manuscript tradition of the Hindi writings of Khusrav is not 
certain, and it is likely that the language has been to some extent 
modernised. But we can he sure that he was among the first writers 
to use the New Indo-Aryan Old Western Hindi, which was a Khariboli 
speech of Hindi mixed with Bra.iabh^hi as a living language, and not 
the earlier Apabhrath^. Amir Khusrav is also the reputed author of 
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the Khdliq-Bdrlj which is a brief dictionary, in verse, of Perso-Arabic 
and Hindi, and students of Persian used to get It by heart; this book 
did a great service in the spread of Perso-Arabic words among the 
people of North India, and so it helped to bring about the develop¬ 
ment of Urdu, 

A contemporary of Khusrav was the song-composer Gopal 
Nayak. Some of his Dhrupad songs, in Brajabhasha, are still cur¬ 
rent. After Amir Khusrav Khvaja Bandah-Nawaz Gisu-daria 
(1321-1422), a Muslim Sufi, who lived in the Deccan, was the first 
writer of the Dakhni or Deccan Hindi under MusUm Sufi inspiration. 
His book in Dakhm Hindi, the iWir*dt-ul-*AsIiigiTi, which is in prose 
and deals with Sufi ism, and Is replete with Arabic and Persian words, 
is looked upon as the earliest work in the Urdu form of Hindi. 

Between A.D, 1300 to 1400, we do not find any other writer of 
Hindi, though compilation of Apabhramia texts and their study, 
and literary endeavour in a mixture of Rajasthani and Apabhramsa 
as well as in Brajabhasha, appear to have continued in the courts 
of the Rajput chiefs of Rajasthan and North India generally. The 
Muslim princes had no use for Apabhramsa, and the impetus towards 
writing largely in the living languages of the day might reasonably 
have come from the Muslim aristocracy. There is, however, at least 
one poem in rather ornate Apabhradisa, the Sandcsa-Tidsaka, by a poet 
named ‘Abdur-Rahman (which name he has turned into Apabhramia 
as Addahama^a), who flourished in the South Punjab in the 12 th or 
13th century. ’i* But Hindi literature during the 15th century is domi¬ 
nated by Kabfr, or Sant Kabir Das. whose traditional dates of birth 
and passing away are 1399 and 1518, he being credited with a very 
long life of 119 

Kabir is unquestionably one of the greatest saints and mystics 
of India and the world. Bom in an Indian Muslim family of humble 
origin, of people who were weavers by profession, he is said to 
have received his spiritual initiation from Ramananda, the saintly 
devotw of Vaishnavism, in the city of Banaras, which was also 
I^bir's native place. Kabir was a religious mystic and saint, and 
his approach to God was through the path of knowledge as well 
as devotion, his God being an Absolute Being without an earthly 
incarnation and a personal form. This aspect of his teachings he 
got from the Natha-panthi tradition as preserved by the Yoga 
School of Gorakha-natha. But this approach to a God without attri- 
butM^^ Nirguim Brahman—was suffused With a highly emotional 
quality of love also. Herein Kabir was influenced by two strains of 
relieious perception—the Indian Bhafcti or faith, and the Sufi 7sh<i 
or love. 
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The cuboudoTi of faith in and love of God was a new strain iti 
Indian religious experience for whdh Hinduism is indebted to the 
Dravidian South. The Saints of the Tamil country, whether the 
Saivite Wai/oTimars or Chittars (i.e. Siddhas), or Vaislioava Alunrs 
or devotees 3 who flourished roughly during the second half of the 
first millennium A.D., were distinguished by a deep and all-absorb¬ 
ing love for God and a self-abnegation, whether God appeared to 
them in the form of Siva or in the form of Vishiju, This feeling 
of self-effacing love for the Deity as the only ultimate and effective 
means of realization forms the basis of the Bhakti school. In the 
Sri sect of the Tamil scholar and saint Ramanuja fc. A.D. 1050), this 
Bhakti for God in the form of Vishnu or his incarnations on eartli 
like RiiTn a and Krishija was inculcated. The Bhakti doctrine was 
brought to the North, and Ratnananda/ probably a native of Bana- 
ras, was a teacher of the order of Ramanuja in the 14th-lSth centu- 
riei and he preached devotion to Vishnu in the form of 
From him Kabir evidently derived the Bhakti side of his spiritual 
personality. From the Sufis, to whom he had access, as one belong¬ 
ing to a Muslim group, he got his idea of romantic love for the 
Divine Being as a personal deity. But whereM with the Satis God 
is the Great Beloved and man is the lover, it was different with 
Kabir. God, with Kabir, is the Supreme Male, the Purushottamo 
in orthodox Hindu parlance, and human souls, are, as it were, the 
brides of God. Thb is in accordance with the traditions of the 
followers of Krishna in HLriduism, 

Kabtr was a great apostle of the unity of faiths in the higher 
plane of true knowledge and of love of God, He preached to hoth 
Hindus and MusUms of his time the need to rise above the accidentals 
of the professed religion, and to think of the essentials which are 
the same everywhere. God he named both as Rama, the Hindu 
name (he made it clear that by Rama, which meant, "One in Whom 
we get joy", Kabir did not mean, as most Hindus did. the incsma- 
tion of Vishnu, who came down on earth as Rama, as the son of 
DaMratha and husband of Sitl, but only the Supreme Being without 
any form) and as RaMm, the Muslim name (meaning “the Supremely 
Merciful One"), .In Kabir we might say that the true spirit of 
Hinduism which is also found in Muslim Sufi ism, in seeking the 
essential Unity in the midst of Diversity, found a most teautiful 
expression. The poetic charm of Kablr’s mystic poems is ineffable. 
He is credited with a large number of works, all in verse, but among 
these the Btjafcu or "the Seed Book" and the BSijis or “Message 
Poems" are the most important. The ideology of the Sikh faith of 
Guru Nanak (1469-1539) and his successors was basically of the same 
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school of thought as Kabir's, and quite a large number of Kabir's 
poems have found a place in the Adi-Gran tiia of the Sikhs, which 
is a collection (made in 1604 by Arjun, the fifth Guru of the Sikhs) 
of devotional and mystic poems fay the Sikh Gurus or teachers and 
by some others who preceded them and were represented as Bhapafs 
1 Shaft fas) or lovers of God* 


Kabir belonged to the Bhojpuri area, being of Banaras, and 
the current mass of poems as attributed to Kabir probably do not 
represent the original language in which he wrote. Some poems 
by kabir in pure Bhojpuri have been found; others, as it has been 
shown by Dr. Uday Narayan Tiwari, were originally composed hi 
Bhojpun, but their language was changed to a mixed speech com- 
i^sed of Brajafahasha, Kbariboli and Awadhi which characterizes 
the bulk of his extant writings. His language may be said to be 
a composite speech in which Brajabhasha and the Delhi speech have 
joified hands, and this is the reason his writings could have universal 
popularity all over North India, from the Punjab to Bibar. 


Guru Nanak is to be mentioned with Kabir, although younger 
by three generations. He and his disciples carried on Kabir's tradi¬ 
tion of the earlier Bhaftti School in the Punjab; and Guru Nanak 
^d h^ followers also had contact with the Muslim SuTis of the 
F^jab. ^e oldest of these Punjab Sufis, Baba Farld-udniTn Gani^ 
i-shakar (U75-1263) of Multan and Pak-Pattan, may be describi 
as a true predecessor of Kabir, judging from the form and content 
of the t^wo poems left by him which have a place in the Adi-Granfha 

and w^ch are among the oldest compositions available in a kind 
oi Hindi. 


Contemporaneous with Kabir {North India) as well as Guru 
Nanai (Punjab) and also with Chaitanya (Bengal), was VaDabha- 
charya ( 1479-1531 ).e Originally a Telugu Brahman from the Deccan, 
he settled at Vrmdavana, and became a great teacher of the Bhafcti 
^tnne, and inculcated the worship of God in the form of Krishna, 
through VallabMcharya's influence, a school of poets dealing with 
the story of J^ishrja with a devotional background developed in 
v^ndavana and Mathura, and they composed primarily in the Braia- 
bhas^ speech. The greatest of these Vaishnava poets of the 
^ishpa cult in Brajabh^ha was Suradasa, who probably flourished 
from 1483 to 1563 and whose /Jorwit therefore goes beyond the 
lower limit of the period under review. We need not discuss his 
^ccessor^the celebrated group of poets known as the 
^pa of Mathura and Vrindavana. Mira Bai was another Vaishnava 

3492-1546 Her compositions (originally in Rajasthani, now largely 
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changed to Brajabhasha and Khariboli as well as into Gujarat!) 
mostly belong to the next period of Indian literature. This virtually 
exhausts most of the important literary compositions in Western 
Hindi up to 1526. 

(b) Kosalf or j4t!3adhi or the so-raHed '^Eastern Hindi'' 

At the present moment there is very little literary endeavour 
In AwadhI or Kosali, and Its speakers have mostly adopted the 
modem Khariholi or Standard Hindi as their language of education p 
literature and public life. But there are here and there a few 
apologists for Awadhi, and occasionally songs and poems are com- 
posed in it. But AwadhI has been one of the earliest New Indo- 
Aryan languages to be cultivated for litciuture. The oldest specU 
mens of AwadhI we find in the l/fcti-vt/afcti-prafcaTC^ of Damodara 
Pandita who flourished during the first half of the 12th century,® 
He wrote this book to teach Sanskrit through his mother^tongue, 
which was a kind of Old AwadhI* about four hundred years before 
the time of Tulasidasa. This book gives quite an interesting number 
of Old AwadhI words and phrases as well as sentences and proverbs 
from Old AwadhI. After the Turk! conquest* the Muse of KosalT 
was silent for two centuries* and then from the end of the fourteenth 
century literary compositions in AwadhI started again. The oldest 
fragments of a romantic poem called Chanda^aita in AwadhI* by a 
Muslim writer* Maulana Baud* goes back to 1370. These fragments 
relate to the story of the hero Lorlk {or Lor) and the heroine 
Chanda* a popular romantic tale in North India during the medieval 
period, which travelled as far east as Bengal."^ The Suf! tradition, 
which became established in India in the 14th century, found a 
series of writers mostly Muslim, who beginning with Maulanl 
Baud* probably the first poet in this llne^ took successively a number 
of romantic tales of m^ieval Hindu inspiration* and wove them 
into beautiful allegorical poems in AwadhT. The manuscripts of 
these poems In AwadhI are mostly in the Persian character* although 
their language is pure AwadhT; this is due to the strong Muslim 
Sufi atmosphere in which these compositions were made. There 
were three important poets in this tradition in the sixteenth century, 
who all used the early Awadhi language. The oldest was Kuthan* 
who lived as a protdg^^ of the Sultan of Jaunpur in Eastern U.P. 
He was a disciple of the Sufi teacher of the ChistT order named 
Shaikh Burhan. and in A.D. 1501 he composed his Mripauatt which 
has already been published. It is a pure Rajput romance, and the 
allegorical elements in it are slii^ht. Another pcet^ Manihan, lived 
after Kuthan, and his Mndhti^^ndloti (composed before 1532) has been 
found only in an incomplete form. Here in this poem is a greater 
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play of fancy* more imagiimtion aad a deeper allegory of life than 
in Kutban^s work^ In spite of its incomplete form^ it is one of the 
best works of imagination written in North India. In the Awadhl 
tradition came a number of important poets after MInjhan, but 
they belonged to the period beyond 1526* 

2. Hajosthani 

The literature in Hijasthlnl is now being studied with deep in-^ 
terest and application by a number of Rajasthani scholars. The 
early literature of Rajasthani consisted of heroic ballads, songs, and 
dohds or couplets in an old form of Marwarlp which was known as 
Dingal^ and this language was not much different from the Gujarati 
of the present day* Hence we have to take up Early Rajasthani 
(specially Mirwiri) and Early Gujaritl together. The period of tMs 
Old Western Rajasthani, as this common basis or source language of 
both Gujarat! and Hajasthini has been called* comes down to about 
1550* and specific Riiasthanl works in the late form of Rajasthani 
therefore belong to the period alter 1550+ The romantic and heroic 
poem Kdnha^a-de PrabaTtdfia (see under Gujarati below) has been 
claimed equally by BaJastbanI and Guiarlti+ Mira Bai, mentioned 
above, is claimed by Gujarati, Rajasthani and Hindi. She was a 
princess of a Rajput kingly house in Rajasthan, and her poems, as 
we have them, are mostly in Rajasthani. But their language has 
been altered to look like Hindi in the North and to approximate with 
Gujarati in the South, 

3. DiuZect.? 

The Himalayan dialects consisting of Early Nepali, which was 
confined to Western Nepal before the middle of the leth century, 
Garhwall and Kumlonl, which might have been a single speech 5tlQ 
years ago, as well as the various Himalayan dialects of the Western 
group extending from Garhwal and Kumaon to Chambi and 
K^himr* have not preserved any specimen which can he relegated 
to our period under review. 

4. Punjabi 

Punjab! at the present day is found in two forms: Eastern 
Punjabi which is now used primarily for literary purposes and runs 
close to Hindi, and Western Punjabi or Lahndi or Hindki dialects. 
While a literary speech has developed in the eastern Punjab during 
the last 200 years, Western Punjabi has not been so fortunate, and 
the language has split up into a number of dialects without any 
literary cohesion at the present moment, and Western Pun}abl 
speakers, if they write Punjabi at all, now take to Eastern Punjabi. 
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The oldest specimens of verimciilar poetry written by a poet of 
the Punisb are two devotional compositions attributed to Baba 
Farid-ud-din Ganj-shakar of Multan and P^-Pattan. But the 
language is not Punjabi of any sort. Punjabi hss always been 
dominated by the Midland Speech, both in its form and in its 
literary ideas. We do not have any authentic specimen of pi^e 
Punjabi literature, whether of West or of East Punjab, for the period 
under review. The oldest book that we have in Punjabi at the pre¬ 
sent day is a prose biography of Guru Nanak known as the JaTiavt- 
Sakhtj which is attributed to one of the disciples of Guru Nanafc, 
namely Bali. This was supposed to have been written shortly after 
Guru Nanak's death, about 1538- The Adi-Granfha was compiled 
first in 1604 by Guru Arjun, but here the language primarily is 
BrajabhJsha mixed with Kosali, with occasional Punjabi forms in 
some of the poems. 


5. Sindhi 

Sindh! appears to have had a rich ballad literature of Hindu 
origin which perhaps goes back to Apabhramia times. There is 
evidence for the existence of a version of the Mahabharota story and 
some Puranic tales in the ApabhrajMa of Sind prior to A.D. lOOO. 
Some of the most beautiful and most characteristic Sindh! ballads, 
like those relating to Dalu-Rai, to Udero-lal (the incarnation of 
Vanma. the god of the Sindhu river), and to heroes and heroines who 
belong to the Sumra dynasty dominant in Sind from about the 
eleventh (or somewhat later) to the fourteenth century (like king 
Bhungar and his sons DudS or Dodo and Chanesar i.e- Chandresvara 
’—'the latter is the hero of the beautiful ballad relating to his devoted 
wife T'ila and to the maiden Kaunro who loved him, about whom 
there is a Persian poem going back to the days of Akbar), and to 
Momul and Rano, and similar other ballads undoubtedly go back to 
the period 1300 to 1526.^’* The Apabhraihia of Sind, namely the 
Vrachada Apabhraihia. is well known. Specimens of a few Sindh! 
words and verses are all that are available for our period. Yet 
modem Sindhi is one of the most archaic among the Indo-Aiyan 
languages. The most outstanding writer of Sindhi is a Muslim Sufi 
saint, Shah Lattf, who died in A.D. 1748, 

6, Gujarat! 

The literature of Gujarati, on the other hand, is something which 
presents quite an embarros de rich esse. From the heyday of Aps.- 
bhraihia literature Gujarat! presents an unbroken literary tradition 
right down to our day, and the Jain writers had a very great place in 
the development of Gujarati language and literature. Gujarati 
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Jiterature in its earlier history could be conveniently divided into two 
periods: Old Gujarati period from about A.D. 1000 to about A.D. 
1450, and Elarly Middle Gujarati from 1450 to the Mughul conquest. 

Hemachandra, the erudite Jain scholar, saint and grammarian of 
Gujarat (1088-1173), collected over 100 couplets in the Apabhraihsa 
of his time as the language which was used like the vernacular, and 
these are claimed by both Hindi (Brajabhashi and Khariboli) and by 
Marwarl, as well as by Gujarati, as specimens of their earlier forms. 
During the second half of the 14th century, Nemichandra BhindarJ 
composed 160 pdthds on the Jain faith on which two prose commen¬ 
taries in early Gujarat! dating between 1550 to 1560 have been found. 
Folk tales current in Gujarat, Miirwar and Malwa were written in 
early Gujarati prose during this age, and they were compiled in books 
caD^ Bdlauabodfias or “Instructions to the Youth”. Tarunaprabha, 
a Jain monk, composed one such B^Isvabodha about A.D. 1355 which 
is one of the oldest authentic works in Gujarati. 

Jain writers were not the only persons to cultivate the field of 
Old Gujarati literature. A number of old prose works and chronicles 
-of Brahmanical origin are found, as well as some highly ornate poems. 
One such poem is the Vasa nta-vi loss, a description of the spring, of 
unknown Brahmanical (non-Jain) authorship, which was composed 
about A.D, 1350. This book bears a close impress of the Gita-Gouindc 
of Jayadeva, and it is a charming poem in both the mellliluousness of 
its language and the gorgeousness of its description. The Parsis who 
settled in Gujarat began to render their scriptures from Avestan and 
Pahalvi into Sanskrit in the thirteenth centuiy, and then into Gujarati 
in the fourteenth century, as Gujarati had long before that become 
their home language. 

Among the Old Gujarati works may be mentioned poems like 
Pa^malla-chhcndD, UsJw-harana, £itd-hara^ and Prcbodha-chmtc- 
mani; and a work in ornate prose, the PHthui-chatidra^imTttra of 
unknown authorship, composed before 1422, which is a sort of prose 
romance relating to a prince: it is a unique work of its kind. 

The Old Gujarati style or tradition in prose and poetry con¬ 
tinued right down to the beginning of the sixteenth century, a 
century and a half after a new tradition ushering in Middle GujatSti 
was estabUshed. Thus we have the Kanha^a^e-Frabandha of 
Padmanabhs, composed early in the sixteenth centuiy, which des¬ 
cribes the fight by the last Hindu king of Gujarat with the Muslims 
under ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji. From Delhi he came down and attacked 
Gujarat and conquered the province from Raja Kaina (Karan Gahelo 
or Ghelo) e It is a spirited heroic tale which, because of its archaic 
language, is not so popular as it should be, although it has been 
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rendered into mcxietn GujaratL Manuscripts o£ this work have been 
found both in Gujarati and Rajasthani, and it is also claimed as part 
of Eijasthani literature^ scholars m Rajasthani having brought out 
a new edition of this work to match the earlier editions by the 
Gujarati scholars. 

Narasimha Mehta {1415-1481) ushered in a new era in Gujarati 
literature by introducing the Bhakti School which was then effect¬ 
ing quite a transformation of the literatures in the New Indo- 
Aryan languages. He was, like the other bhaktoSj against th^ 
abuses of caste system which he wanted to breakp and composed his 
devotional lyrics in honour of God conceived in the form of Ki'ishna. 
He was the first great poet of Gujarat who still lives in the memories 
and in the lives of the Gujarati speakers. 

Narasiiiiha Mehta was for Vedanta based on jMna or knowledge, 
and for bhakti or faith in God^ and in his spiritual Ideas he appears to 
have been infiuenced by both the North Indian poets and saints and 
the saints of Mahar^htra Uke Jnanadeva and Namadeva {13th to 14ih 
centuries A.D,)^ Narasidiha Mehta's religio-social work, through his 
lyrics, particularly in the Jh^Iann metres is based on the teachings of 
the saint and sage Vishnusvaim of Karnataka; and his literary-spiri- 
tual ministration preceded that of Vallabbaeharyat who and his 
followers (fifteenth-siicteenth centuries) In Gujarat introduced the 
new Pushti-nilrga school of Vaishnavismr Considerably after Nara- 
simha Mehta was Mira BaT, the saini^poetess of Rajasthan who has 
been mentioned above* 

Bh^ana (fifteenth century) wrote tlie story of Krishuaj as in the 
tenth chapter of the BhdgatJata Puranxi, in short lyrics, in Gujai'ati 
and occasionally in Bra|abhashap showing a strong influence of his 
great contemporary, the Brajabh^ha poet Suradasa. In the latter 
part of his work he followed the style of the earlier dfchyanaa or the 
mythological narrative tales in Gujarati. 

Vallabba Mewado {sixteenth century) celebrated the Mother 
Goddess in her benign aspect. From the siKleenth century, the 
school of the Vaishpava saint Vallabhacharya, the founder of the 
Pushti-marga school of Bbokti, became a great force in Gujarati life 
and literature, and poets of this school began to manifest themselves 
in large numbers in Gujarat. 

7, Morfttb* 

The history of the Marathi language goes back to about A.D. 
lOOfl. But the earliest writers, whose works are extant in more or 
less authentic forms, belong to the second half of the 13th century. 
Marathi is a Prakritic speech standing rather by itself, and the con- 
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nficted Konkajii dialects show some special features of agreement 
with the North Indian Aryan speeches. 

The death of Nimadeva, in A.D. 1350^ marks the end of a flourish¬ 
ing period of Marathi literaturep® The next two centuries—a period 
of transition—are sometimes described as the dark period of this lite¬ 
rature* As noted above, there were since A,D. 1294 almost continuous 
fights between the Muslims and the Marathi speaking people, lead¬ 
ing to the gradual establishment of Muslim rule in Maharashtra. The 
country was suffering from war and famine, and steady literary pro¬ 
gress ’was not possible. The Mahinubhiva sect, which at first became 
unpopular through some concessions granted to it by the new Muslim 
rulers of Maharashtra ^ gradually recovered some of its old prestige, 
and as all Hindu sects were suffering from Muslim apathy and hosti¬ 
lity, a rapprochement among them in a general adversity gradually 
took place. The honour paid to the mythical sage Dattatreya by the 
Mahinubhava sect spread also to the followers of the Varakari 
schook Among teachers and writers of this age of transition were 
Narasimha Sarasvati and Janardana SvamI, the master of Ekanatha^ 
both of the Varakarl sect. Poems of a devotional nature ascribed 
to them are still current among the people^ A disciple of Narasuiiha 
Sarasvati wrote in verse the history of the sago-god Dattitreya, 
known as the Guru-charita, and this work is held in great esteem 
by both Varakaris and Mahanubhivas* 

B. entail 

We now come to the modern Indo-Aryan languages of the East, 
namely Bengali^ Assamese, Chiga^ Maithill, Magahl and Bhojpuri. 
These are all desoended from the old Magadhl Prakrit of Eastern 
India, and possess some common trails* 

Among these Bengali is the language of the Im-gest number and 
its modern literature is quite remarkable in quality as well as quan¬ 
tity. Reference has been made above to the oldest specimens of 
Bengali literature dating roughly from A.D. 1050 to 1200.i^> This 
is followed by a period of transition from 1200 to 1350, which is not 
represented by any authentic specimens of literature. It is, how¬ 
ever, very likely that the first drafts, so to say, of the great Middle 
Bengali narrative poems on stories specially connected with Bengal--^ 
what may be called "the Matter of BengaP'-^were made during this 
period. The story of the deathless love of Bihula for her husband 
Lakshmindhara, the adventures of liLusena, the story of the mer¬ 
chant Dhanapati and of his son Srlmanta, and of Kllaketu and Phul- 
lara, were probably current in popular narrative poems sung by a 
special class of ballad-singers, whose performances continued for a 
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number of evemngs in succession, Tbese formed the nucleus of the 
great MangaEo pwms on the above stories which became established 
in Bengal by 1600. 

The first century and a half, after the advent of the Turks as 
a conquering people in Bengal and extension of Islamic power all 
over the proviticej did not allow any literature to develop. But 
after the return of peaceful conditions, when a more or less stable 
Muslim Government was established in Bengal and when the Brah¬ 
mans could pay greater attention to the old learning, a sort of early 
renaissance of Sanskrit studies and Brahmanical lore appears to 
have started in Bengal in the 14th-15th centuries. Probably the 
first great poet of Middle Bengali of whom we have some record and 
whose name and wort are still well known among the people, was 
Krittivasa Ojha Mukhat! (born about 1399). He was probably the 
first and certainly the most popular poet to adapt the Sanskrit Runia- 
ya^a into Beng ali (c. 1418), In place of the human and heroic Rama 
of Valmiki’s original Sanskrit epic, we have in Krittiv^’s work a 
gentle and compassionate Lncamation of a living Deity to whom the 
loving faith of a simple people could easily reach. The poem of Krit- 
tivasa is mainly narrative—it is not entirely saturated with the spirit 
of Bhakti such as we have in the next century after the advent of the 
great saint Chaitanya, The Krishna-kgend was similarly taken up 
by Maladhara Basu, Gunaraja Khan, about 1473, in his ^rx-Krishi^it- 
which is based on the Sanskrit Bhagavota Ptirdn^. Here too, 
we do not as yet have the spirit of post-Chaitanya Bhakti, an abandon 
of faith in Kristu^a as incarnate God. The story of Bihula, who was 
widowed on the night of her wedding by snake-bite through the 
machinations of Manasa, the Snake-Goddess (who was inimical to 
Bihula’s father-in-law, the merchant Chandradhara),—how she flowed 
down the river in a raft with her husband liakshmlndhara’s body; 
how, after a series of adventures, she finally managed to propitiate 
the Gods including Manasa herself, and brought back her husband 
to life; and effected a reconciliation between Manasa and her father- 
in-law Chandradhara,—is one of the greatest tales of wifely devo¬ 
tion and womanly courage through love, which the Indian imagination 
has produced. This stoiy probably goes back to pre-Muslim times, 
and there is a tradition that the first poet to write on this theme was 
ICana-Haridatta, whose date is not known, but may be about A.D. 
1300. To the fifteenth century are attributed two poems on this theme 
by two different persons, Vi jay a Gupta from the district of BansaL 
and Bipradasa Piplai of Baduriya Bata grama near Calcutta. The 
poem by Vijaya Gupta is perhaps not authentic, and cannot go back 
to the fifteenth century, in spite of the tradition. But Biprad^^s 
work appears to have been composed about A.D. 1482- 
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nu name in early medieval Bengali literatuce is that of 

Ch^^Uda^, who iS considered by many to be the greatest lyric poet 
of Benp! prior to I^bindranath Tagore. Over 1250 poems relating 
to the love of Radfaa and Krishna are current in the name of Chan- 

quality, and from both language and 
style M weU as subject-matter, these cannot, aU of them, be by one 

Char^i^a flourished is not known either. All that we know is 
a aitanya (1486-1533) used to find pleasure in singing or read- 
mg poems by Chandidasa, that they were sung to him as a sort of 
exercise. Chandidasa was thus a predecessor for may 
te an elder contemporary) of Chaitanya; in that case his date mav 
a ou ,D. 1450. Some would place him half a century earlier. 
The manuscript tradition of the poems of Chandid^ is faulty and 

hfl^ ^ 1 =^^ A ^A discovered a remarkable book which 

(CalSttaf Vahgiya Sahitya P^rishad 

studied t? Hanjan Roy, and has been earefuUv 

^died by a number of scholars. It is the ^n-Krishim-kintana. 

B^u Cha^idasa or "Ananta Badu Chandidisa". The scrint is olrf 

inBenssll, barring Ihlchargi- 

UK., teheved at first that the unique manuscript of the 

quarter of the 14th century: now^it is be* 

Radha and Krish^ja s love narrated here is certainly pre-Chaitanya 

senti^nfa. There are in it translatioL^f two songs 
from Jayadevas Gita-Couinda (end of the 12th . j 

passages which show imitations of that work ^ 

dSsa'-s aooear to k ^ there were three. These three Chandl- 
asa s up^ar to have been originally distinguished from each ntw 

by th= .obnquets .‘DvliV, -BbS^ Ch,^ 

“ Ananta Ba^u ChandidiUa, the author^^oj^- 

aId.MSO “ be about 

^zen only'i of the current I20(t and od^jSralcribrt to'oT 

Uasa, m addition to the 5r!-KriaW-biraa.^Zlf 

primitive end a pre-Bbatti poei i„ , He waa a rather 

But there is genuine poetry and lyrical qualitv ibe theme, 

ages in this work, wb^ am worthy C! Tgmrt “eT "" 
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Cha^^d^ No. 2 probably had the sobriquet ‘"Dvija” Chan^U- 
dasa^ and he may have lived shortly after Chaitanya. It waa be 
who had composed those few poems on which a good deal of Charidi" 
popularity as a poet now rests. In these poems Chaitanya's 
longing for his God (which the poet possibly witnessed) appeal^ to 
have coloured deeply his portrayal of Hadha*s all-absorbing love for 
Kriskna. Chand^dasa No. 3 was probably the poet who called him¬ 
self “Dina Chandldasa"* He was rather a pedestrian poetj and was 
the author of more than eight hundred of the current Chainididisa 
poems. This “Dina Chandidasa” lived after AD. 1600. There were 
also compositions by other unknown writers which have got into 
the Chai^dldasa corpus. The credulous public in Bengal has taken 
ail these 1200 and odd poems in a lump as being by one Chandidisa 
and sentimentalizes over them. But "Ba^u Chandid^a"' (No, 1) is 
csertainly a great poet, and -Dvija Chandidasa'* (No. 2) is perhaps 
equally great. It is these two poets, whose personalities were merged 
into one, and a third personality w^as also added later on, in an un¬ 
critical age of faith p leading to the creation of a single eomposiie 
Cha^tdcsa on whom the homage of Bengal as the greatest lyric poet 
of Early Bengali has been concentrated during the last 80 years. 

The fifteenth century was a great century in Bengal in its reli¬ 
gion and general culture and literature. The country was ruled by 
the Sultans of Turkish and Afghan origin, but they had become suffi¬ 
ciently Bengalized to support Hindu Bengali litea^ature and to em¬ 
ploy the Hindus in responsible positions. One of the greatest SuI^Lns 
of Bengal w'as Sultan Husain Shah (1493-1519), whose capital city' 
was Gaud 1*^ Maldah District. The story of Haja Gane^^^ shows 
how the nobility of Bengal had strengthened the Muslim aristocracy, 
Sultan Husain Shah had as his Private Secretary jDablr-KMs) and 
as his intimate minister {Sdgkir Malik) two Bengali Brahmans, the 
brothers Rupa and Sana tana, who were well versed in Persian 
and in Sanskrit. Later on they became devoted followers of Chai¬ 
tanya and finally settled in Viindlvana to organize from there the 
Vaishnava Church of Bengal. Husain Shah was also an active patron 
of Bengali literature, and Faragal Khan and Chuti Khin^ go-vernors 
of Chittagong under Sultan Husain Sh^ and his son Sultan Nasir- 
ud-din Nasrat Shahp had the Mahdbhdriitu rendered into Bengali 
verse, first by a poet called Kavindra, whose veiy brief version of 
the MahdhMratu was known as the Fdii4^va-Vijaya (or 
Pd^avahkathd, and secondly by Srikara Nandi. From the early 
fifteenth century, the tradition of telling in Bengali the Rdmnya^a 
and the Mahdbhdrato stories and the stories relating to Kj-jshna 
continued down to the nineteenth century* 
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The Sanskrit scholars in Bengal were active diiring the fifteenth 
century, and an all-round cultural renaissance started from the end 
of the century. When Chaitanya came to preach the Bhakti cult 
through the figure of Kyish^, the Puranas, the MBfidWiarata and 
the Rdmdyai^a were eagerly studied; renowned jurists like Sm^ta 
Baghunandana Bhallachatya, logicians like Raghunatha Siromani, 
and poets like Chaturbhuja MLira (the author of the Haricharita, a 
kavya in Sanskrit on the story of Kfish^) came to the field to 
strengthen the tradition of Sanskrit scholarship in BengaL Social 
organizers like Devivara G-hataka established a set of social usages 
in matters of marriage among the Brahmans which for the time 
being helped to keep the society intact against the oitslaught of 
Islam. Colleges of Sanskrit learning sprang up everywhere, parti¬ 
cularly at Navadvipa, in Nadia district, in Vishnupur in Binkura 
district (even in Muslim times the centre of a strong Hindu princi¬ 
pality), in many a Brahman village along the BhagirathI or Hooghly 
river, in Vikrampur in Dacca district, in Hajshahi and Mn>fip h 
in North Bengal, in Mymensingh, in Chittagong, and at places 
in Faridpur (like Kotalipira); in fact, almost wherever there were 
Brahmans and Hindus. Contacts with centres of Sanskrit learning 
and Hindu culture like Mithila, Orissa, Gaya, Banatas and Vyinda- 
varra were also established. 

Chaitanya, who flourished from 1486 to 1533, rode at the crest 
of the wave of the fifteenth century Brahmanical renaissance, and 
gave a new turn to Hinduism in Bengal tlirough a reviving 
Vaishuavism with Krishna and Radha as symbols for the Divinity 
and its innate power of Bliss (iflfidim 5ofcti). The personality of 
Chaitanya is looked upon by many Bengalis as the greatest fact of 
Bengal’s cultural and spiritual life in late medieval times. Cer¬ 
tainly, through his advent there came an unprecedented impetus to 
the intellect and spirit of BengaL His influence on his followers and 
devotees, from king to beggar, from Brahman to outcast and to 
Muslim, was something unsurpassed. During his lifetime, his fol¬ 
lowers took him as a perfect incarnation of the Deity, particularly 
in its aspect of Riidha as its power of Bliss. Chaitanya was a great 
scholar, but he was also God-intoxicated, He left only eight Sanskrit 
verses and an eight-stanza hymn to Jagannatha or Vishnu. But what 
he is supposed to have taught is elaborated by the later Gaudfya 
or Bengali Vaishi^va philosophy in the sixteenth and the two 
following centuries. Chaitanya lived his early life in Bengal went 
on pilgrimage to the extretne South of India from where be brought 
some Sanskrit works, returned to North India by way of Western 
India (Maratha country), spent some time in Vrindavana and Bana- 
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ras, and passed his last years at Puri in Orissa. He was thus an 
all-India figure, and he had the King of Ori^a, Prataparudra-deva, 
as one of his devoted disciples. 

With Chaitanya’s advent and after his death, a number of bio¬ 
graphies, Introducing a new genre in Bengali literature, were written 
in Bengal, relating both to Chaitanya and his foUcwers, But these 
belong to the next period of the history of India. 

9. Brajabuli 

During the sixteenth century, a form of an artificial literary 
language became established in Bengal as well as in Assam and, to 
some extent, in Orissa. It was the Brajabult dialect and we may 
consider it to be the result of a direct influence of Maittull lyric 
poetry on the literature of Bengal. Brajahuii is practically the Mai-> 
thill speech as current in Mithila, modifled in its forms to look like 
Bengali, and at the same time influenced by reminiscences of the 
old Apabhramsa and Avahattha traditions in Indian literature. The 
earliest Brajabuli poem that we know of in Bengali literature is 
ascribed to Ramananda Raya, a disciple of Chaitanya in Orissa, and 
it goes back to the beginning of the sixteenth century. The story of 
Brajabuli in Assam is given later. 

10. Maithili 

The literary use of Maithili would appear to have started in 
the same period as Bengali. According to tradition, Umapatidhara, 
a poet of the 12th-13th centuries, composed the Parijcto-hararia, a 
small drama in Sanskrit, in which the son^ are in Maithili; but the 
authenticity and authorship of this work have been called into ques¬ 
tion. The earliest Maithil! work that we have is the Varno-rafnS- 
feorai a of jyotirlsvara Tlakura, which was written about 1325. This 
is a work of set descriptions of various subjects and situations, to 
supply ready-made cliche passages to stoiy-tellers and Purana- 
reciters in the vernacular. The Maithili Brahmans were great 
Sanskrit scholars, and at the same time they did not neglect their 
mother-tongue. The Varna-ratnakara is important, not only because 
it gives us specimens of pure Maithili prose of the early fourteenth 
century, but also because it Is a store-house of information, conveyed 
through words, about the life and culture of early Medieval India in 
all their aspects, JyotiriSvara Thikura was also a great Sanskrit 
writer, and a Sanskrit farce and a treatise on erotics by him are 
weU known. After Jyotirlsvara, Maithili has for some decades no 
other specimen of literature worth mentioning. But a great poet, 
one of the greatest lyric poets of North India, came Into being In 
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Mithila iii the fifteenth century. He was Vidyapati fhakura, and 
although his fi&mit is not certain, he is believed to have lived bet¬ 
ween 1350 and 1450. He was an educated Brahman who composed 
several works in Sanskrit also, and some of these Sanskrit works 
like the Purusha-pariicsha was very popular in North India, He 
wrote a historical poem, the Ktrttilatff, in a dialect which he calls 
Avahattha, describing an episode in the life of one of the Hindu kings 
of Mithila, who was one of his patrons. The which is 

a narrative poem with vivid descriptions of a town like Jaunpur, 
is composed mainly in a late form of Western Apabhrathsa with 
vernacular influences, and this is known as the Avahattha speech. In 
some cases the Avahaftha is mixed with pure Maithill. 

The lyrics of Vidyapati, treating the great theme of the love 
of Rad ha and Kj-ishna, constitute an important landmark in the 
literature of Maithill, and are the glory of Early Maithili literature 
composed largely within the period before 1526. These RadhS- 
Krish^ poems of Vidyapati took by storm the heart of Bengal also, 
and they were largely imitated by Bengali poets; and in their hands, 
as said before, the Brajabul! language developed as a half-way house 
between Bengali and Maithili, VidySpati’s poems are not generally 
mystic or spiritual, but they give a very charming account of love, 
in the ordinary sense of the term. He has also to his credit a number 
of poems relating to Siva and Devi which are still sung in Mithila. 
The popularity of his love poems which were connected with Radha 
and Krishiia has gradually established him in the imagination of the 
Bengal Vaish^vas as a great Vaishnava devotee and saint—a MaM~ 
jona; but for this there is no evidence, 

11. Assamese 

Assamese is spoken along the valley of the Brahmaputra river. 
Numerically, Assamese is not important, but its literary output is 
quite respectable, showing the high culture of its speakers. 
Assamese is very like Bengali, and Early Assamese and Earlv 
Bengali at one time converged into one speech. The Charycpados of 
Old Bengali have also been claimed for Old A^mese. 

The oldest Assamese writer seems to have been Hema Sarasvati 
of late thirteenth century. He lived in the court of the king of 
Kamata to the west of Assam State,^^* His PraWada-choHta, based 
on the Sanskrit Vish^tu Pwra^, shows a finished SanskritiTed style 
for Assamese. Hema Sarasvatl was followed in the court of the 
king of Kamatapur by two poets, Harihara Vipra and Kaviratna 
Sarasvatl, who rendered into Assamese verse episodes from the 
MohnbMrata (early fourteenth eentuiy). 
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Kaviraja Madhava Kandali (fourteenth century) is the first 
great poet of Assamese. He flourished at the court of the king of 
Cachar in Eastern Assam. His work consists of a version of the 
R^Tnayaj^f and a narrative poem, Deuajit, on Krish^ as the Supreme 
Divinity, Madhaya wrote in a very simple form of Assamese^ not 
loo Sanskritiaed, and quite racy of the soil. He anticipated the later 
Vaishnava renaissance in Assam in the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
centuries. 

Among the poets of the fifteenth century were Durgavara„ who 
re-told the story of the in songs (the Glta-Jtdmdya™)^ 

and the poets Pltambara and Manakara, who composed a large num¬ 
ber of love songs centring respectively round the stories of Uslia 
and Aniruddha of the PuriM (the tfsbc-Pari^ya by Fitambara) and 
of Bihula and Lakshmindhara fBihulfl-Lakhindharaj of Manakara. 
Quite a mass of literature known as the Mcntros or Magical Charms, 
of unknown authorship, is found in Assamese, and all these may go 
back to the period before IfiOO. These Mantras contained magical 
formulae against snake-bite^ against ghosts and demons^ against vari¬ 
ous kinds of diseases, and against thieves and evil-doers. 

The greatest period of Assamese literature was ushered in with 
the Bhakti movement inaugurated by the great Saokaradeva, the 
Vaish^va religious reformer, saint and poet, who is said to have 
lived* like Kabir^ for 119 years {from 1449 to 1568). The move¬ 
ment he started was of course the provincial Assamese form of a 
pan-Indian Bhakti movement, which thoroughly changed the face of 
Hindu society in Assam. In that province, S^tism or worship of 
the Mother Goddess, which might have been largely derived from 
the pre-Aryan Mongoloid people of Assam, appears to have been 
the dominant rehgion before the advent of SaiLkaradeva. It had 
bloody sacrifices as an essential part of its ritual, Jiecatombs of goats, 
sheep, buffaloes, pigeons, and occasionaEy of human beings being 
the rule. The Great Mother was more dreaded than loved, and 
priest-craft, magic and Tantric practices distracted the people^s faith, 
iSahkaradeva, who belonged to the Kalita or a high non-Brahman 
caste* virtually changed the religious outlook of the Assamese peo¬ 
ple. He preached absolute faith in a God of Love, Vishnu or his 
incarnation Krishna^ and his doctrine was known as the Efca-iuraiia- 
dharma^ or the “Religion of seeking refuge in One”. Prayer and 
praise^ apart from simple Bahmanical worship with flowers and 
harmless offerings, were taught by him as the best form of devo¬ 
tional exercise. Sahkaradeva's ideas spread over the whole of Assam, 
and for this new faith he and his followers started to create the 
necessary literature in the language of the people. Late in life 
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he received a great deal of support from the powerful Koch king 
of Western Assam and Northern Bengal, a prince of whose family 
took a daughter of Sankaradeva’s house to wife. Saikaradeva's 
hymns and other works formed the basis of evening prayers and 
evening service in all the villages of Assam, where the people gather^ 
ed in the communal Ndm-ghar or “The House of Praise” for communal 
worship through song and chant and reading. Among the more 
important works which Sankaradeva composed were the following 
(he composed some 27 works in aU): (1) the last canto of the JSomo^ 
t/HTia; (2) some portions of the Bhdga-oata Pur&rfa; (3) Kirttona^ 
ghoslia--probably his greatest work (this book giUs in 30 poems, 
comprising alMut 2398 verses, some episodes from the story of 
Vishnu or Krishna and of their devotees; the poems are romance, 
parables and didactic literature, as well as song, all in one, and are 
greatly popular with the Assamese people); (4) Rufemini-haTOTMi, a 
narrative poem depicting an episode of the life of Ki^ishria in a 
charming style (this poem is also popular, quotations from it being 
current in the language like proverbs); (5) The Bhafeti-pradipo, a 
devotional work; and (6) the NiTni''Tinnn~siddlui~samvdd{i. 

6ahkaradeva also wrote a number of dramas, based on stories 
from the Purai^as, known as Ankigd Ndt (One^ct Plays). These 
dramas show Maithill influence; the prose and verse portions are 
not in pure Assamese, but in a mixture of Maithill and Assamese, 
or are in an artificial or composite Assamese-Maithili literary dia¬ 
lect, like the Brajahuli of Bengal; and in Assam this speech is known 
as Brajauali. Like the miracle-plays of medieval Christendom, these 
plays helped to popularize the stories of the Puranas, and they are 
performed even now in the villages. The best known of these are 
the Rdma-Bijaya, the Kaliya-damam, the Parijfita-hflra^wi, the Riik- 
mim^karana and the Patni-prosada. Another new kind of poetry 
which Sahkaradeva introduced into Assamese was the Bar-git (Vam- 
grto), devotional poems, sometimes ecstatic in an abandon of faith, 
sometimes contemplative and refiecUve, at times exhortatory and 
seeldng to create a distaste for the world and the flesh by incul¬ 
cating love for God, These poems are immensely popular, being 
frequently sung at the present day. There are other works by 
Sankaradeva which are very popular, but it is not necessary to 
describe them all in detail. 

The next great poet of Early Assamese was Mldhavadasa (1489- 
1596), a disciple of Safikaradeva, His literary output was more or 
less on the lines of that of his master. But we need not discuss his 
works as mostly they fall within the period after 1526. Following 
Madhavadisa was Rama Sarasvatf, another poet in the same line. 
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A word may be said about Assamese historical literature,—the 
Buranjis, This the Assamese language took over from the 
Tihetan Ahom speech, and the Ahom conquerors of Assam, who 
established their rule in Eastern Assam in the thirteenth century,^ 
appear to have had a good sense of history, and encouraged the 
writing of histories in their own language. The word Burunji is 
Ahom (Thai) in origin. But we cannot take up the study of this 
question as well as of Assamese prose, because these Buranjis came 
to be written in Assamese only from the seventeenth century 
onwards. 

12. Ori|;a 

Bengali, Oriya and Assamese are sister-languages, and they have 
a very great resemblance with each other. Only during the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries OriyS fell tremendously under the 
spell of Sanskrit, and followed its own peculiar line of develop- 
ment, with greater and greater Sanskritization in the subsequent 
centuries. The oldest specimens of Oriya are found in some inscrip¬ 
tions, three of these being dated A.D, 990, 1036 and 1240. The last 
is very important, as we have in it a number of connected lines in 
Old Oriya. Some Oriya scholars, like those of Assam, regard the 
speech of the Chart/apadcs to be the oldest form of their language. 
The Maithils have also made the same claim. 

Orissa had virtually the same script as Bengal, Assam and Bihar, 
to start with, but in recent centuries this script has changed consi¬ 
derably, and acquired a different and characteristic form of its own. 

The history of Oriya literature may be divided into the follow¬ 
ing periods; 

(1) Old Oriya, to A.D. 1300. 

{2) Early Middle-Oriyi, from A.D. 1300 to 1500. 

Then we have Middle Middle-Oriya, and Late Middle-OriyI, 
bringing the history of the literature to 1850, and finally we have 
the Modern Oriya, after 1850. 

During the Old Oriya period, apart from the inscriptions men¬ 
tioned above we have the follow'ing works, and writings; 

The beginnings of the Mddald-Pafiji, or the palm-leaf chronicle,? 
of the temple of Jagannatha at Puri, go back to the 12th century,’* 
showing the very early use of prose in literary compositions. The 
authenticity of the oldest fragments so far available, however, has 
to be established. In the fourteenth century we have a poem, by 
Vatsadasa (Bachhadasa), the Kalaso-chnutiSB in 34 verses, the words 
in each verse beginning with a consonant letter as in the arrange- 
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ment of the Oriya alphabet. This deals with the ntarriage of Siva 
and Parvati—a work in poetic prose. Jiudra-sadh«*nidhi, a romance 
with a religious (Yoga-Vedinta-Tantra) purpose, was composed in 
the fourteenth century by Narayapamnda Avadhuta Svaml. Another 
important poet of the fourteenth century is Sarajld^a, who may be 
described as the first great poet of Orissa. He vn-ote the Chaipt^t 
Purana and the Vilonka both extolling the Goddess 

Durga, and gave a brief version of the MaMbMrata in 700 verses, 
in which he omitted certain portions of the story and brought in a 
number of new stories and modifications. The language appeai-s 
modem but Oriya has not changed much in the course of the last 
seven or eight centuries. In the fourteenth century, we find also 
evidence of a sort of early renaissance of YoishTmua Bhafcti in Oriya 
iterature. l^^rkandad^a composed his Afohcbltashya dealing with 
the Rama story, and the Keiaua-fcoiji, a poem of S4 verses describing 
the grief of Yaioda, foster-mother of Krishna, at the latter's depar¬ 
ture from Vpindavana to Mathura, This poem is got by heart by 
most Oriya people at the present day. 

.. u (early fifteenth century) wrote the RSma~hihhd or 

the Mamage of Rama”, the first long poem in Oriyl. It is really 
a collection of lyrics on the sentiments of love, with some comic 
mterludes. Other poets of the fifteenth century were Nilambara- 
d3sa (he translated the Jalmini MaMbhirata and the Padma Purdv^a) 
Mahidevadasa, Govindabhaiija and Damodamdisa, 

Next we have the period of Jagannathadisa (sixteenth to seven¬ 
teenth centuries). It begins with the advent of Chaitanya from 
Bengal into Orissa for the first time in 1510. The king of Orissa 
(Orissa was at that time a great empire, extending from the frontiers 
o Bengal m the north to the Tamil country in the south and the 
Vijayanagara and Bahmani kingdoms on the west). Pratapamdra- 
Chaitanya as his spiritual teacher, and a new period 
of Vaishnava revival brought in a new development of Oriyi litc- 
rature. In Orissa, Chaitanya came to have a number of intimate 
disciples and friends^.g. Riya Ramlnanda Dasa who followed 
pure Bhafcti, and also the five religious teachers and poets who 
follow'i^ Bhalcti with Jnana, namely Balariniad3s.^, JagannStha- 
dasa, Yaiovanta. Ananta and Achyutinanda, Most of these writers 
had already been engaged in their literary labours before they met 
Chaitanya. Balar^adasa made a rendering in Oriya verse of the 
Romayflaa (c. A.D. 1500), with matter incorporated from the various 
Purana sources, which is universally popular. He wrote other books 
Uke a mndermg of the Bhapwad-gilo, and the Vedanta^sSra. and books 
like the Guptfl-uarta. Bhnva-samtidra or “the Ocean of Emotion”, 
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2 nd the BrahmM'n^o^hhugola, Jagannathad^a was a close friend of 
Chaitanya, who gave him the sobriquet of Ati^ba^ or “Supremely 
Great”, because of his saintly character. He translated the Bhapa- 
uatfl Pupofitt, which is perhaps the most popular book in the Oriya 
language. It is read every day in all Oriya villages in the Bliagovatu- 
ghara or Public Prayer House for reading the BhJgiauata and S:mg- 
ing or chanting prayers. Jagannathadisa introduced edifying 
stories from other sources into his Bhdgauato, and used a simple 
and easily read metre of nine syllables for his great work. He has 
largely been responsible for elevating the moral qualities of the 
Oriya people through this work, and a general eagerness to be able 
to read it has helped the cause of literacy in many parts of Orissa. 
Jagannathadisa composed a large number of other works in both 
Oriya and Sanskrit. The other four associates of Jagannathadisa 
were similarly responsible for a large number of religious works 
in Oriya, and it is not necessary to enumerate them. Aohyutinanda- 
<iasa is credited with the composition of one thousand works. 

C. DRAVIDIAN 
I. TAMIL 

As the condition of South India was a good deal unsettled during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, literature in the Tamil country 
was rather in a bad way and the spurts of literary activity were 
spasmodic, uncertain and unequal. No single dominating figure like 
Kamban adorns this epoch. None the less, this epoch has made its 
own characteristic contribution to Tamil literature and it has given 
us a few literary masterpieces, a good number of impromptu verses, 
and the echo of many faded old controversies. 

Villiputturar: What Kamban did to the JiaiTidjfa'na of Valmiki, 
Viliiputturar sought to do in respect of the Mahnbitarata—to bring it 
within the reach of the Tamil people. Diwan Bahadur V. Krishna^* 
machariar thinks that Villiputturar must have fiourished in the 
thirteenth century,' Bui a somewhat later date is more probable. 
Villiputturar, being a Vaishuava, was fascinated by the personality 
of the divine-human Krlshr^. He seems to have composed the Tamil 
Bharatam on the suggestion of his royal patron, Alkondan, the Chera 
king. Although according to tradition, there were 6,000 verses in 
Villiputturar’s version, the poem, as it has come down to us, is in¬ 
complete and consists of only 4,351 verses. The latter portion has 
been done into Tamil by Ranganatha Kavirayar, and we have thus 
the whole of the Bharatam in TamE verse. 
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VlUiputturar was well versed in Sanskrit, and used Sanskrit 
expressions freely in his version. He had before him, not only the 
JVfflhabMrata of Vyisa, but also the shorter Balabharata of Agastya 
Painidita and other versions of the great epic in the various Puraijas. 
But it seems to be dear nevertheless that, “he had mainly in view 
the original MahabHamta, obviously through the southern recension 
of the epic.”^ 

Villiputturar’s Bharatam is among the most popular poems in 
Tamil, The section devoted to KrisluLa's embassy to the Kuru chief 
is justly famous and is even today repeated with fervour in the 
nooks and comers of the Tamil country. In description, charaC’ 
terization, dramatic vividness and verbal suppleness, the Tamil 
Bharotdm is quite the equal of the Telugu version of Nanniah and 
Tikkanna and the Kannada version of Kumara Vyasa, It is not 
surprising, therefore, that VlUiputturar is reckoned as one of the 
latter-day “Alvars" and venerated as such by the South Indian 
Vaishnavas. 

Arunagiri was in all likelihood VUliputturar's contemporary. 
Tradition makes Arunagtri and VlUiputturar the protagonists of a 
thrilling religious controversy. Be that as it may, Arunagiri was a 
god-intoxicated singer, whose Tiruppuposh is one of the perennially 
fascinating items in the repertory of Tamil devotional music. 
Arunagiri lived and laved in the glory of Muruga or God Subra- 
manya, who is his one inexhaustible theme in poetry and song. One 
verse from Aripjagiri is here given for a sample, in Mr. J. M. Nalla- 
swami Pillai’s rendering: 

“O! Thou lover of the well adorned Devasena, 

O Muruga! With Thy kindly grace. 

The claims of desire are sundered in twain. 

And lo! that unspeakable joy was born” .3 
Shorn of the music, however, and especially in the alien English 
garb, Tiruppupazh inevitably loses much of its magic and spiritual 
potency, 

Sivachariar: One writer, who stands rather apart, is Kachiappa 
Sivachariar, a Brahman of Conjeevaram, He was extraordinarily 
proficient in Tamil, no less than in Sanskrit, and his versatility was 
amazing. He composed the Ka7idn-pttrn?M[m, an elaborate work on 
the feats of God Subramanya. The work has maintained its place 
in the affections of Tamil Saivites, and is held in special veneration 
by the Tamil people of North Ceylon f Jaffna). It is a people’s hand¬ 
book of the philosophy of religion, although it is quite easy to look 
upon it primarily as a supernatural romantic epic with Subramanya 
and Vain for hero and heroine, and Sura for the villain who uUi- 
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mately transcends his villainy and attains mukti. Sura-samhara or 
the destruction of Suta at the hands of Subramanya is one of the 
festivals in Soiitli India, and indeed Kanda-pura^TR, notwithstand¬ 
ing its many incredible stories, remains an important constituent of 
the popular culture of the Tamil people. 

Kalamekam; The most entertaining figure in Tamil literature, 
Kalamekam, whose original name was Varadar, occupies a position 
in Tamil analogous to that of a Lewis Carroll or an Edward Lear in 
English. Kalarnekam lived a wild, unconventional and adventurous 
life, mixing freely, it would appear, with potentates and prostitutes 
alike. His metrical facility and verbal fluen<^ were astounding, 
w'hile his quickness of perception and innate sense of the ludicrous 
gave his impromptu verses an irresistible flavour and piquancy. 
His encounter with Adimadurakavi, the court poet, was on all 
accounts a thrilling affair. Pride and conceit collided against 
greater pride and more justifiable conceit, and extempore verses 
rained from KaLarnekam’s lips as pour torrents of rain from heavy- 
laden clouds. Uncannily quick-witted, audacious, verbally supple, 
keen-eyed to spot out the ludicrous and the droll, Kalarnekam 
appealed to his audiences at once, and threw his hearers into bouts 
of laughter. Matched against him, poor Adimadurakavi was Uke a 
heavy club pitted against a shining blinding rapier. Kalamekani 
is reported to have made the boast that within a mere trice he could 
roll out a thousand verses, like a downpour from a heavy massive 
cloud. Making due allowance for poetic exaggeration, Kalarnekam 
seems to have been nearly as good as his word. Of god, man and 
beast, of Kamban and Timmi, the Telugu courtezan and Ramayyan’s 
horse, of impossible people and incredible similitudes,—^Kalarnekam 
sang of them all with equal nonchalance and always with striking 
effect. Although he wrote some serious poems also, he is re¬ 
membered mainly in the context of the many episodes which 
quickened him to bright or biting song. Two other poetic persona¬ 
lities, who were probably Kalamekam's later contemporaries, were 
the weaver twins—the Irattayar—one of whom was blind, and the 
other lame. Tlxey lived by begging, the blind carrying the lame 
on his shoulders. Both gifted with a turn for poetry, they put it 
to good account. As one began a verse, the other completed it with 
singular aptness. Their joint sustained work ^ a poem by name 
EkSmharandtkar Uld. 

Other poets; Venkafanatha {VedantadeSika), greatest among 
Ramanuja’s successors, was a versatile scholar and writer. His 
major contributions were to Sanskrit literature, but he wrote his 
classic treatise, the Rflhosyatroi/osara, in a mixture of Tamil and 
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Sanskrit known as nuinijoravola. Besides he composed a number 
of Tamil songs, mainly of a devotional nature, and these are collect 
tively known as the DesiJca-prabandham and are held in reverence 
by the South Indian Vaislmavites. Foyyimoli Pulavar, Virakkavir- 
ayar, Nirambalakia Desikar and TolkSppia Thevar were among the 
other well-known poets or poetic persons of the time. 

H. KANNADA 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were essentially a period 
of transition in religion as well as literature. The Jain writers were 
losing ground, the Virasaiva writers maintained their position of 
vantage, and the Vaishaava writers were registering their first title- 
deeds. The Age of Basava and Prabhudeva was left behind; the Age 
of Purandaradasa and Kanakad^ was yet to begin. In the mean¬ 
time, there was much significant activi^ in the realm of Kannada 
letters. 

As in the previous centuries, the Jain-Puranas continued to ap¬ 
pear at odd intervals. Thus Madhura wrote a Purai^a on the life of 
Dharmanatha, the fifteenth Tirthahkara, while a century later 
Maiigarisa and Santikiriti wrote Purai^ on the lives of Nemi-JmeSa 
and ^ntinatha, the twenty-second and sixteenth Tirthahkaras res¬ 
pectively. Besides, the life-story of Jivandhara, a pious Jain king, 
was made the theme of no less than three poems in shajpadi metre, 
the authors being Bhaskara, Bommarasa and Kotesvara. 

The Sosauo-puraTm’ now started a parallel tradition in hagio- 
logy in Virasaiva Literature. Bhima Kavi, the author of the Bosawa- 
purdtta, seems to have made use of a Telugu work of that name. Com¬ 
pleted in the third quarter of the fourteenth century, the Bosnua- 
punfno was popular from the very beginning and has exerted great 
influence on subsequent Viraiaiva writers. The Baseue-pura^ is true 
to type, mixing as it does an ounce of fact with a pound of fanciful 
imagination, and numerous are the miracles attributed to Basava. 
True faith can lift mountains, and the genuine ^iua-bhakta has 
nothing to fear in this world. While some of the episodes may raise 
a smile, the general ethical purport of the Basavo-purdtm is beyond 
question. On b^ing charged with misappropriation by his king, 
Bijjala, Basava is made to answer; 

“Will hamse-swan, that’s free to drink 

Of the boundless Sea of Milk, 

Seek salt-sea water for its thirst? 

O Bijjala, bethink! 

Or will the lion feed on herbs? 
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Will parrot throw away 

The mango's luscious fruit, to eat 

Insipid jungle-uut? 

When these things hap, then may'st thou think 
The Siva-bluikta too 
May cast his heaven-born treasure down 
To steal man's petty gold*"^ 

The poem abounds in such asseverations^ and also anecdotes to 
Illustrate and justify thetn+ It served as a model to Shadakshara- 
deva's VruhabkendTa-vijaya, nearly three hundred years later* 

Another Vlrasaiva-Pur^aj the PrabhuHftga-tile, centres round 
the life of Aliama Prabhu, who was Basava's contemporary and 
president of the Anubhava Mantapa that Basava established to 
propagate the Viraiaiva religion and philosophy^ Charaarasap the 
author of the Prabhtili^a-HIc, is said to have composed this poem 
of 25 chapters and 1,111 verses in the course of only eleven days^ 
Ch^arasa was patronized by the Vijayanagara king^ (Prau^ha) 
Devaraya IL As Chimarasa is described as the brother-in-law of 
Naranappa (Kumara Yyisa), who was a Brahman, it is likely that 
Chamarasa wrote the Pr^jbhuli-nga-lile with the enthusiasm of a new 
convert. Of this work Mr. C. P. Brown writes: “It is an allegorical 
poem of considerable beauty, and is particularly attractive from the 
pleasing manner in which it describes the female sex. It is not only 
amusing but is written with such delicacy that any Hindu female 
might read it with gTatification”. The Prabhutinp-n-IsIc has been 
translated into Tamil, Telugu, Sanskrit and MarSfhL 

As the Vira^ivas held in great veneration the sixty-three 
puTufaita^—that is, the Tamil Saivacharyas, Appar, Sambandar. 
Sundarar, Kantiappar and the rest, sixty-three in aB^—poems about 
them also appeared in Kannada. The most famous of these is Nija- 
guna Sivayogi's Aruvaftu-Muuara-tripadi,. being an account of the 
sixty-three Tamil Saiva saints. This work was composed towards 
the close of the fifteenth century. Other Purai^as composed during 
the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries include the Padm^^raj^l- 
puruTwi (based on the life of one of Basava's contemporaries^ Kereya 
Padmarasa), the Re-uafia-siddkeiufl'rfl-Icavya of Mall anna , and the 
ATadhya-charitu (on the life of Panditaradhya) by Mallikarjuna Kavi. 

The Virasaiva writers composed also a number of doctrinal 
works during this period, especially during the fifteenth century. 
We may here mention in particular Mahllihgadeva's EJeotfurusafas- 
thala^ Lakkanna Dandesa'^s ^it)atattua-ckitiMmani^ Jakkanarya’s 
Nurondu-^thal ^, Ton tada Siddhalihga's Shafsthe [a-a. 
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Nijaguna Sivayogi’s Anubhavasara and Gubbiya Mallanirya’s Bhdva- 
chintaratna. 

Vaishnava Literature; The Vaiskpava revival in South India 
began at the time of the Alvars. The work of the Alvars was conti¬ 
nued by Acharyas like Nathamuni, Yamuna, Ramanuja, Madhva, 
and Venkatanitha, As in the Telugu country, so also in Karjiutaka, 
one important cause of the spread of the Vaishpava movement was 
the appearance of vernacular translations of Sanskrit classics like 
the ilfahdhharo to, the Ramaj/ana and the Rhapavata. N^anappa 
(Kum^ Vyasa), who has been referred to above, composed about 
the middle of the fifteenth century a Kannada version of the ikTahd- 
bhuTata, popularly called the Gadagiiw-Bharata, Of this work, 
Mr, D, V. Gundappa writes; 

This is perhaps the grandest poem in the language.For 

vastness of conception, for vividness of portraiture, for the variegat¬ 
ed splendours of a colossal and complex drama, for the sweep of 
ima^nation that can reproduce for us the varying notes mixed in 
a mighty clash of human forces—avarice, indignation, pity, melan¬ 
choly, love, hate, scorn, irony, desperation, terror, heroism, nobility, 
envy, meanness, magnanimity, faith, hope*^, for a sustained spiritual 
idoahsm and a kindly and manful attitude towards Ufe, as well as 
for naturalness and freedom and vigour of style, this work stands 
supreme." 

^ Kumara Vy^ completed only the first ten -parvas of the Maha- 
bh&rata, and the refining ones were done into Kannada in the 
opening years of Krishnadeva Raya's reign by Timmanna, Transla¬ 
tions of the RdTTiayana and the Bhagaynfu, too, appeared in due 
course. Narahari fKumara Valmiki) completed his Toraoe Rdma- 

about the end of the fifteenth century, and Chaltu Vithala- 
natha mmpleted his Kannada Rhagavata-purd'no not long afterwards; 
but neither reaches the level of inspired excellence that Is so natural 
to Kumara Vyasa,^ 


III. TELUGU 

r * f‘>“rteenth century of the Christian era saw the downfall 
of the Kakatlya empire and the rise of a number of small princinaU- 
ties like that of the Reddis of Kondavidu. Errapragada, one oi the 
tno of the Mahdhhomta poets, mentioned above^ was thi court poel 
of Prolaya Verna, the earliest of the Reddi kings, who ruled over 
Kondavidu m the first half of the fourteenth century AD Erra- 

in Champu form dedicated 
to Malla Reddi, the brother of Prolaya Verna. But it is n^ 1^ 

After translating the portion of Aranyakaparva of the Mahahhdrata, 
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left over by NaDniah,^ he translated the Harivams^a into Telugu, as 
it formed a sequel to the Mahabharala, and dedicated it to Prolaya 
Verna Reddi* He had a very great respect for the two early 
Mohdbhdrata poets and tried to imitate them in every respect. He 
earned the title of Prabondhoporomeaeora because of the Prabandha 
characteristics and the descriptive element which he has displayed 
in his last work, the iffrisimfiapurdiai. Nachana Somanadha was a 
Junior contemporary of Errapragada, and happens to be his great 
rival. He was a great scholar and called himself “Sahitpo-Tasa- 
poshan^’' in bis translation of Uttara-Horiuoifisa, which he took up 
again to show by contrast that his method of dealing with it would be 
more artistic and attractive than that of Errapragada. He took only 
some select portions of Vttara-HaTivamsA in his work, and by his 
artistic descriptions, lively conversations, and heautiful imagery, 
converted the Puranic story into a work of art, leading the way for 
the Prabandha of a later age. He was a close follower of Tikkana 
and like him he dedicated his work to the God Hariharan^dha, and 
contributed his mite to establish the Brahmanic faith and Dharma- 
dvaita in his coimtiy. 

The next 150 years ( A. D. 1350-1500) may be said to be the age 
of Arinatha, since he happened to be the dominating personality in 
the literary field during that time. He belonged to the latter half 
of the fourteenth and the earlier half of the fifteenth century and 
had connections with various chiefs and ruling kings of his age. He 
was originally connected with the Reddi kings of Kondavidu, acting 
as an educational minister of Peda Komati Vema Redd*- After the 
fall of the kingdom of Kopdavidu he went round the country, visited 
various durbars of kings, took part in literary and poetic contests, 
and had the unique honour of KaTuikabltisheka at the hands of Deva- 
raya II of Vijayanagara in his court. He began writing poetry in his 
early age and was already a master of his art in his early youth. His 
first work, and the first work of its kind in Telugu, was the translation 
of Sdliuabana Saptasati from Prakrit to Telugu; it is considered by 
many as a significant service to Telugu, though it is unfortunately not 
available now. He also translated the Naiskadka-ebarita of driharsha 
into Telugu, which was generally considered a hard nut to crack. He 
had greater leanings towards 6aivism, and translated Bkimeswarn' 
purc^m and Kdnkkoiidflm, dealing with the fcskctraa or holy places 
connected with Saiva worship. His Horavildsa deals with the 
various stories connected with Siva. In his PrtlfMtti-Vtfflckiiritrn, 
Srinatha has stepped out of the field of classical poetry, and has trod¬ 
den into the field of historical romance. The story deals with the 
quarreb leading to a war among the local chiefs of Palnadu, and it 
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was told in the appropriate deal metre of raey dnipada. Srinatha 
was a poet of unrivalled scholarship and had a great Jove for 
his country. He has not only described the various kshetras o! the 
Telugu country with great devotion and enthusiasm, hut also depict¬ 
ed the life and manners of the various parts of the country with a 
humorous touch all his own, in his V'idhinatnica. Though he was 
greatly honoured by kings and dined with them in plates of gold, he 
had to lead a life of penury in the latter part of his life, as bis> 
fortunes also changed with the fortunes of the kings whom ho 
served. Srtnatha is considered as an epoch-maker in the history of 
Telugu literature, who led the way for the period of classical Pra- 
bandha in Telugu, 

Potana, another outstanding poet, was a great contrast to SrT- 
natha, both in the way of his life, as well as in his treatment of poetry. 
He was a self-made man and had a natural instinct for poetry. He- 
was content to lead a simple life of a cultivator away from the bustle 
of kings and courts. He translated the Bfidgaooto into Telugu and 
chose to dedicate it to Sri Rama, the human incarnation of God, 
whom he worshipped with unfailing devotion. This BhSgavata is 
one of the most popular works in Telugu literature, both on account 
of the liveliness of his narration and poetic diction, and of its power¬ 
ful appeal in rousing the sentiment of Bhakti or devotion. 

Another great poet, almost as great as Potana in the opinion of 
some, was his contemporary Pinavirabhadra, author of the Sriwpwra- 
.^okuntald, and the Jaimini-Blwrata, 

A number of works, dealing with the stories connected with the 
exploits or deeds of great personages of old, were produced during 
this period. Jakkana’s Viferamarfcacharita deals with the stories 
connected with the ICing Vikrama. Bhojarajit/a of Anantamatya 
deals with the stories of the King Bhoja, W^auBTiadhacharitra of 
Gaurana describes the e^qjloits of the Nine Nidhas or ^aiva saints, 
and SiwajTlauifflsa of Nissanka Kommana deals with the various Utds 
or sportive stories connected with Siva. Gaurana has adopted 
dvipada metre in his jVawnnadhHchorifra, and the Harilchandro- 
pakhyana, which is his other work, was also written in dvipadff 
metre. During the latter half of the fifteenth century, stories 
dealing with Kshetramahatmi/a seem to have attmeted the attention 
of a good number of poets in Telugu. The RnkmaAgadacharitra of 
Mallana, the SrirangamdMtmya of Bhirava Kavi and the Kanch?- 
pummdhotmya of Daggupalli Duggana may be cited as examples 
Vennelakanti Suranna translated the Vishnu PuroTia and the Varaha 
Pura^ui was translated by the two poets, Nandi Mallaya and Ghanta 
Singaya, who are also responsible for the rendering of the Sanskrit 
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drama Pra&odhachandrodaya into Tolugu in the fornt of a Pra- 
bandha. The t/panifhadic story of Nachiketas was developed in 
Telugu by Daggupalli Duggana in a work called the Ndsiketup- 
akhydna. The Vaish^vite influence in Telugu literature began to 
be felt during this period in the works of Taljapaka Annamachiryidu 
and his family, who composed thousands of songs or Sankirtanas on 
the Lord Yehkate^ara. Various other works in dvipeda and other 
deii metres, were also written by them. 

Thus though the translation of the Puranas and the Purana- 
Khandas was going on as before, kBuyos, short stories, mdhdtTnyos 
and scientific works also supplied the topics for the poets during this 
period. All these seem to have marked the gradual transition of the 
Telugu poetry from the Parana to Prabandha, and have helped to 
usher in the classical period of Prabandha, which is also called the 
golden age of Telugu literature, during the memorable reign of 
Krish^deva Raya, This will be discussed in the next volume. 

IV. MALAYALAJVI LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Malayalam is today spoken by over ten million South Indians, 
largely concentrated in the State of Kerala and adjoining areas. 
It is the fourth of the Dravidian family of languages to attain matu¬ 
rity and chalk out a path for itself. As mttlai means ^moimtain', 
the word ‘Malayalam’ obviously refers to either the people or the 
language or the government of the mountainous region. Till about 
a thousand years ago, T amil was the language spoken in this region, 
doubtless with local variations, It is said that Malayalam as a dis¬ 
tinct language is not referred to in Tamil literature before the 
fifteenth century.On the other hand, the Rdmo-charitam, which 
was composed in the fourteenth century, may be said to have inaugu¬ 
rated Malayalam literature just as Nanniah’s Mahobharcitam in¬ 
augurated Telugu literature. The fact is that dialectical and local 
peculiarities had already developed and stamped themselves in float¬ 
ing local songs and ballads. But these linguistic variations and 
phonetic peculiarities were at last gathered together and made to 
give a colouring to a sustained literary work, Rdma-choritam, there¬ 
by giving the new language a triumphant justification and a promis¬ 
ing lease of life. This, then, is roughly the story of Malayalam. 
Originally Malayalam was no more than a local dialect of Sen Tamil 
or Pure Tamil. Political isolation, local conflicts, the impact of 
Christianity and Islam, the arrival of the Nambudiri Brahmans a 
little Over a thousand years ago, all created conditions favourable 
to an independent development of the local dialect. The Nambudiris 
grafted a good deal of Sanskrit on the local dialect and influenced 
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its physiognomy. Popular and religious songs were composed first. 
Presently^ the phenomenal popularity of Kamban’s Tamil Hdmdya'f^ 
—^it is said Kamban himself toured Kerala-desa and recited his 
RdTfiaya^ before huge audiences—led in course of time to a similar 
version in the local dialect. Little by little, Tamil recognized the 
separate identity of Malayalam, and by the fifteenth century, the 
fact of separation is openly admitted. 

D, INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO ARABIC LITEHATURE 

Though Arabic is the language of the Qur'an, yet it failed to 
command the same amount of popularity in this country as Persian. 
After the Arab conquest of Sind, Mansura, Daybul, and Multw 
were the first towns that became the seats of Islamic learning. Dur¬ 
ing the reign of Mas'ud and other Ghaanavid Sultans, Lahore became 
the centre of Islamic culture and learning and produced many dis¬ 
tinguished scholars. It was during the reign of the Ghurts that 
the famous Shaii'ite savant, Fakhr-ud-dln Muhammad bin ‘Umar- 
ar-Razi (A.D. 1150-1210) travelled to India. ^ During the rule of 
the Mamluk Sultans of Delhi, there flourished traditionists like 
Kasan as-SaghanI of Lahore (d. A.D. 1252), the Abbasid Ambassador 
to the court of Ututmish and author of the Masfidnqu’J-ATuuari'n- 
Nabatoiyyah and the lexicogTaphical work *Vda.b.^ Great theo¬ 
logians and scholars like Ziya-ud-din Bayanawi^ and QazI Mughis- 
ud-dln^ Nourished during the reign of the Khalj^.^ 

TTie great saint Nizam-ud-dtn Auliya, the preceptor of Amir 
Khusrav, Hasan Dihlawi, Ziya-ud-din Baranl and other scholars 
lived during the reign of 'Ala-ud-din KhaljL It was during his reign 
that the erudite Egyptian theologian Shams-ud-din came to India, 

Abu Bakr Ishaq, better known as Ibn Taj (died after A.D. 1335), 
was the son of Taj-ud-din Abul-Hasan of Multan, He wrote the 
KhuWsattt Jawahin’UQur'Sn fi bagani Ma'am Lupfiati'l-Furqaii and 
the Jatoahiru'I-Qitr’nn® on Qur'anic literature, the KitSbfi'l Hajj- 
itoal-MandsifcJ the KhuI^af-ui-Ah)cdm bi and its 

abridged version Khulasatu Khui^oti'd-dln bi Sftara'iti'l-fmani uja’L 
Yaqm, on Ftqh. and the Zifcr-uz-zifcri’I-Afcbdra and the JVisbofu 
Kkirqati't-TasawvtuP^ on Islamic mysticism. 

Siraj-ud-din 'Umar bin Ishaq al-Hindl (bom c. A.D. 1314; died 
1372) was well-known for his profundity of knowledge in scholastic 
theology and jurisprudence. On account of his profound know¬ 
ledge in Islamic theology he was appointed QlS for some time at 
Cairo.’^ He figured as the author of several important treatises 
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mostly on religious topics. He wrote the Zuhdatu'l-AhkSm ft 

and the Sharhit’l-Mtighni'® a commentary 
on the MKphni of Jalal^ud-dln al-Khabbazi (d. A.D, 1292), The 
Kitabti’t-Tosetowu/,’"* the LHioa'i/ni’I-Antoor^’® ai-FatawS as-Sird- 
jijfyoh,’® the Siiuirhu’l-Aqtdati't-Tflhatotjfyah,^^ ol-Gh«rrGt«'l Mttni- 
fah fi Torjiht Ma^luibi AEni Hani/ohj’® and several others are among 
his productions. 

Amir Say 3 dd ‘All b. Shihab-ud’-din bin Muhammad ( A.D. 1314- 
1384), hailed from Hamadan, JamI m his Nafdhatu’l-Vns'^ has 
described him as an itinerant samt well-versed in both esoteric and 
exoteric learning. He wrote several treatises on Qur’anic subject, 
ffodls and Islamic mysticism. Some of these are Ar-Risdlah 

u?a’l Mnnsiifch,^® as-Sab'In fi Fadd'tli Amiril-Mu'minin,®’* 
Mawaddatii fVt-Quridf^^ MoTiariliiVSaUIcin,®® Sftarhtt'I-Asmd il- 
Husna, and 5harhu Fttauai'l-Hiicam. 

Sayyid Muhammad, son of Sayyid Yusuf Husaynl, better known 
as Gisu-daraz (AJD. 1321-1422), was one of the most popular saints 
in India, In 1412-13 he left for Gulbarga where he was held in 
great esteem by Firuz Shah Bahmanl and his successor Ahmad 
Shah,^^ The SharhuV-RisaJati'l-Qiishcyriyyah®^ and ar-Risaldtu fi 
Mosd'ili Ruyati'I-Bart Tc'alfi®® are written by him. 

The Shah'ite savant 'Ali bin Ahmad Mahl’unl (d, A,D, 1431} 
of Arab extraction wrote the TabsiruV-Hahmnn. ma Tay^ru’I-Manndn 
(also known as Tafsnr-i Rflhmani),^^ a commentary on the Qur’an, 
His Fiqh-i MaJchduinj®® Is on Fiqh, 

Among the several works he wrote on various Sufi themes, men¬ 
tion may be made of the Mashro'tt’I-Khiesus ilS Ma’Sni’^n-DTusits,®® 
the Kashfu^z-ZuJamotj the IsfijIaVl-Boscr, the Wtirtt'l-Azhor, the 
Ta'ribu Lam^fi'l-'rrcqt and the Rlsdlatu’I-Wtiiiid fi Sharhi Astnd’i'I 
Ma'biid. 

Sa‘d-ud-din Khayrabadi (died A.D, 1477) wrote on Fiqh the 
Bharhu HeuIi’J-Bazdavt and the Bharhu'LHusdmr The Risalatu’l- 
JHekkiyyah on tasamttm/, and the philological works Sharhn'l- 
Kifiyah, Sharkn ShaThi’l-Jdml and the Sharhu'I-MisMh are from his 
pen,®® 

Zayn-ud-din Abu Yahya b. Ali b. Ahmad al-Ma^bari (A,D. 1468- 
1521) wrote many books on fasatoum/.®'' The Hidayatu'I-Adhktyp' ilo 
Tarfqi'I-AuIiyd, the Miirshidu't-Tullab, and the Btrdja'LQuI'ub are 
among his important works, 

Saf!-ud-dTn Muhammad, son of Abdur-Rahim al Hindi, (A.D. 
1248-1315} wrote the iVihnyctu’I-WusuI ilfi 'Ilmi’I-tlsul®® and the 
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Fi’iq fi UsaiVUdin on Fiqh. Az-zubddn fi on scholas¬ 

tic theology is another work by hint. 

QazI Shihab-ud-din, entitled Malika’l-'inamaV-* (diod e. AJ3. 
l«a), son of Shams-ud-din, was born at Danltabad in the Deccan 
After completing his studies at Delhi he went to Jaunpur where 
was well received by Ibrahim Shah Sharqi. He was a distinguish- 
M writer. On grammar he wrote al-lTShdd3B 
Hindia®, a commentary on the Kajit^oh. His Musadiiqti'I-Fozl is a 
copious commentary on Ka‘b bin Zuhayr's famous panegyric Bdnat 
Su ad on Prophet Muhammad. He wrote the Sharhu U^WUBazdawi 
on Fiqh and al-^Aqc’idu’I-IslaTntj/yah^T on Islamic dogma. 

M Ja^l-ud-din Ahmad, better known as Bahraqu’l-HaErami 
7‘ -r r* t Hazramaut, was attached to the Court 

***»•» ^ ^“^rflti’sh-Shohii/yflti'i.Ahmadipi/tth hi SiratVUHaz- 

ratt n^Nabawiyyati’l-Ahmadiyyah, 

distinguished theologian Mu‘In-ud-din Imrani^s of Delhi 
who flourished during the reign of Muhammad Tughluq (A.D, 1325- 
!f. TV ® author of several works on various subjects. The 

H^htyah ala f^alunh,39 the HashiyQh'ala’l-Husomf*'’ and the 
H<«htyah ala Kanzi'd-Daqd'iqtT are his works on Fiqh, whUe the 

Hashiyatu and the IJashiyatu’t-Tatkhis*^ are his philo- 

logical works. ^ 

of Jamal-al-Husayni 

of Mul^ bved during the reign of FirQz Shfih Tughluq and was 

College. His works, the Tcujjihu'l-Kalam fi 
ShaThM-Manar and the Yiisa/i Sharh« Lubbi‘UAUibS.h /i 'JlmiT- 
J mb *• show his deep knowledge in Fiqh and grammar. 

as A-D. 1424) of Egypt, better known 

^ Ibn-ud-da^mmi, was the son of Abu Bakr al-Makhzumi al-Tskan- 

?n A n fli V " P*Ignmage to Mecca he came to Gujaif t via Yaman 
^wjarat he wrote on grammar the Ta'SqaT- 
m L-T n Tbn Mlilik's work rashnu'l-Fatoa'id loo 

^femilu l-Maga^d and the Tuh/afii'I-Gharib, a commentary on Ibn 
Hisham s Muyhm ^Lobiip.<*e These were dedicated to Ahmad Shah 
(n 1422, he also wrote on his way to AhmadSbad 

® commentary on Muhammad b. 
UsRwn «JI-Balkis work on grammar aUWdfi for Ahmad Shah Bah- 

mam. The Afasobiha'I-jBTOr/i Sflhihi'i-Btifchari on Hadis Ls 

also from his pen. 

Safi bm Nasir, who lived during the reign of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalii 

wmte the Ghdyafn't-Tahqrq,'*® a super-commentary on Daulatabidi’s 
commentary on the Kdfiyak. ui-uilhoi s 
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Khwaja Husain NagiM iA.D. 1495), a descendant of QazI Hamld- 
ud-din Naguri, wrote the JVfiru'n-JVflbt on. Qur’^c subject and the 
Sharhu’I-qismis-Thaiis Minii'l-Mi/tah, on gramjnar. 

Elah-did of Jaunpur (A.D. 1525) wrote a commentary called the 
/fashi|/ah ^ala MaddrikVt-Tamll on the Qur'an and the Haahi|/oh 'aid 
ShOThi'l-JoTni on grammar. 

It will be seen that during the period under review most of 
the authors who made any contribution to Arabic literature in 
India were Arabs and Persians or persons of Arab and Persian 
lineage. The contribution by the Indians themselves is rather small. 
Generally speaking, the works produced in India are on religious 
subjects, tasawiDuf and grammar. They mostly comprise commen¬ 
taries on the Qur'dB, Hadis, Fiqh and grammar.^® 

E. INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO PERSIAN LITERATURE 

The invasion of India by Mahmud of Ghazni, though mainly a 
military movement, was not without its cultural importance in so 
far as it served to introduce Persian language and literature in 
India. Many poets and literati actually accompanied him in his 
campaigns. It was during his time that Abu Rayhin Muhammad 
al-Birunl, better known in Europe as Aliboron, came to India and 
made himself acquainted with Hindu learning. 

Under the Ghurids, too, Persian language and literature thrived 
well. T^J-ud-dm Hasan, Hukn-ud-dln Hamza, Shihab-ud-din Muham¬ 
mad Rashid, poetically surnamed Shihdb, Nazuki of Maragha and 
Qizi Hamid of Balkh were a few among the eminent poets and 
literati who shed lustre on the court of Muhammad Ghurl. 

The liberality of Qutb-ud-din (A.D. 1206-10) to the poets earned 
him the title of Ldk-bakhsh (the giver of lacs^). The sincere appre¬ 
ciation and patronage on the part of Iltutmish (A.D. 1211-36) at¬ 
tracted to his court poets and writers of the eminence of Khvaja 
Abu Nasr, poetically surnamed Nasiri,® Abu Bakar bin Muhammad 
RuhanI of Samarqand,^ Taj-ud-din Dabir* and Nur-ud-dln Muhammad 
'AwC. the authO'r of the earliest known memoir of Persian poets 
Lubflb-ul-Albab and the Jaujiiini-'ui-Hifcaynf wa Laojdiuj-'wr- 

Even the court of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah (A.D. 1246-65) 
was graced by the panegyrist Fakhr-ud-dln NQnakf, poetically sur¬ 
named *Amid,^ and the historian Minhaj-ud-din Juzajani, commonly 
known as Minhai-i-Siraj’' (b, A.D, 1193), the author of the Tabaqat-i 
Ndsin, a general history from the earliest times to A.D, 1260. 
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^Ths reign of the Sultaiis Ghiyas-ud-*diii Bslhan^ end Mu'izz*ud-* 
dXn Kaiqubod as well aa the period covered by the Khalji and the 
Tughluq rule marked a new epoch in the history o£ Persian litera¬ 
ture in India. It was during their rule that eminent poets and 
writers like Khusrav flourished. 

The greatest Indian poet of Persian, Amir Khusrav, who had a 
precocious taste for poetry, was the youngest son of Saif-ud-din 
M^tnud, a Turk, who came to India during the early part of the 
reign of Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah (A,D. 1246-65). 

Amir Khusrav was bom at Patiali near Delhi in A.D. 1253. At 
a^yeiy early age he “displayed an uncommon genius, a strong dispo¬ 
sition for study, and an aptitude for the acq uirement of every science 
and even art, such as seldom has been witnessed”. His poetical 
genius was essentially lyric, though he tried his hand at all forms 
of poetry with remarkable success. He studied Sufi philosophy 
under the celebrated saint Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya who was 
his spiritual preceptor. He was in the service of the Mamluk kings 
Ghiyas-ud-din Balban and Mu‘iaz-ud-din Kaiqulad; the Khalji kings 
Jalal-ud-din, ‘AlS-ud-dln and Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah, and Ghiyas- 
ud-dm Tughluq, 

According to Amin Ahmad RizT, the author of the Haft Iqlim 
(The Seven Climes}, Khusrav composed ninety-nine® works on differ¬ 
ent subjects. His Khomsa (Quintet), Panj Ganj, composed as a re¬ 
joinder to Niraml’s similar work, comprises the allegorical and 
mystical Matla^uUAnwar {The Risingf 0 / the Liphts) in 3310 verses, 
the two love-poems Shirin too fChtisrao in 4124 verses and Leila wa 
jVfejtixin in 2360 verses, the A iTia-i SikaTidari (The Mirror of 
Alexander) in 912 verses, and the HasJtt BihUhf (The Eight Para¬ 
dises) in 3350 verses, dealing with the adventures of Bahram. Thb 
work earned him a monthly stipend of one thousand tonkas for life, 
eference has been made above to some of his compoisitions such as 
the Romance of Kkigr Khdn and Detcal Rani, composed in A.D. 1315, 
^m prising 4200 verses, and the allegorical mosnaut, Qirdn-us- 
Sa'daFft (The conjunefion of two Auspicious Planets). Nur-ul-Haqq 
son of the celebrated divine ‘Abdul-Haqq of Delhi, wrote the iVtir- 
a commentary on this masnavi. The Taj-ul-Futwh, a mas- 
naot poem, the ATuh Sipihr (The Wine Spheres) written in A.H, 718 
a^nd dedicated to the Khalj! Sultan Qutb-ud-din Mubarak, the Rasd'ii 
Tjitz on prose composition, the TugMuq-namo, the Afi/tdh-ul-Futwh 
the Afzal-uI-Fawa’id, the Tartkh.i-Diihi and the Khoan'in-uI-Futuh’ 

(a history of the reign of 'Ala-ud-dln Khalji) are some of his other 
works. 
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Khusrav died in A.D. 1325, as appears from the two chrono¬ 
grams '^Adim-uI-Mtsnl (the Unique) and the Tutiif-i Shakkar Maqal 
(The Sweet-spoken Parrot) contained in a poem by Shihib-I- 
Mu‘aimnaT inscribed on the tomb-stone of the poet,'''^ 

Khvaja Najm-ud-din Hasan'''' of Delhi (b. A.D, 1253-54; d. 132B- 
27), son of ‘Ata'i Sanjari, a friend of Amir Khusrav, was one of the 
court poets of Suitln 'Ala-ud-din Khalji. His lucid and charming 
Ghazals earned him the title of the ‘Sa'di of HindusthanJ^ He was 
a favourite disciple of the celebrated saint Shaikh Kizam-ud-din 
Auliya, whose utterances he recorded chronologically from A.D. 1307 
to 1322 under the title Faiofl'id-ul-Fu'fid which, according to 'Abd-ul- 
Haqq, was the highest authority with the disciples of the saint. It 
is an authentic record of the instructive discourse on Sufi subjects 
delivered by the saint to his disciples. The historian Ziya-ud-din 
BaranI, who was his contemporary, has spoken highly of his poetic 
gifts. The date of his death, as given by different writers, varies 
between A.D. 1307 and 1345. But according to BadwnI, when the 
citizens of Delhi were forced to move to the new capital Daulatabad 
about A.D. 1327 under the orders of Muhammad bin Tughluq, the 
poet went with them and died there/° 

According to Firishta, other eminent poets of Persian who 
flourished during the reign of ‘Ala-ud-dln Khalji were Sadr-ud-din. 
‘All, Fakhr-ud-dm Qawwis. Hamid-ud-din Baja, Maulana 'Arif. 
Abdul-Hakim (‘Ubald Hakim) and Shihab-ud-dtn Sadr-nishin, all of 
whom had their iSudns/* 

As noted above, Muhammad bin Tughluq (A.D. 1325-51) was a 
great patron of learning. It was during his reign that the great Moorish 
traveller Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad, better known as Ibn Batutab,''“ 
came to India.''® Ziya-ud-dln Barani'"^ (b. A.D. 1285), son of 
Mu'ayyid-uI-Mulk, was also attached to the court of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq for over seventeen years, but he lost the royal favour dur¬ 
ing the reign of Firuz Shah (A.D. 1351-83) due to the machination 
of his enemies and fell on evil days. He was a devoted disciple 
of saint Nizam-ud-din Auliyi and an intimate friend of Amir Khus¬ 
rav and Mir Hasan. He spent his last days in the composition of 
literary works. He died at a ripe old age and was buried close to 
the tomb of Nizam-ud-din Auliya. According to the Siyar-ul-Auliya, 
he wrote the Sand-t-Muhammadi Snldt-i-Kabir, ‘iTwyat-namu-i-Hahi, 
Ma’ttsir-i-So‘n(iat and ffasrof-nama. His Akhbftr-i-BaT7nakit/an giv¬ 
ing an anecdotical account of the Barmakids, was translated from 
the Arabic original in A.D. 1354 and dedicated to Firuz Shah. In 
A.D* 1357 he wrote the Tffiikh-i-Firtiz Shahi to which & detailed 
reference has been made above. 
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Attracted by the liberality of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughltio 
Badx.ud-<^ Muhammad of Chach^a (Arabicized Shash, also kown 
as Banakit, modem Tash<jand) came to India. For many years he 
was attached to the court of the Sultan whom he had panegyrized 
in his His divan, containing chiefly qosidas, gfiozais, qiVas 

rubd'is, was Jithographed at Lakhnau, in A.D. 1845. Lithograph 
Mitions of his qasidoa were published from Kanpur (A.D. 1845) and 
f^pur (A.D. 1872). He also composed a Shdhnamo comprising 
about 30,000 verses, recording the expeditions of his patron. 

‘Isami wrote in verse the Futiih-iiis.^aIott«<s on the model 
of Firdausi's Sfuiknama dealing with the history of the rulers of India 
from the rise of the Ghaznavid dynasty to A, D. 1349-50. This work 
was dedicated to the founder of the Bahmanid dynasty, ‘Ala-ud-din 
Hasan Gangu <A. D. 1347-58). 

The successor of Muhammad bin Tughluq, his cousin FirOz Shah, 
was also a great patron of learning. This is attested by the fact that 
e granted annually one-third of a million pounds to learned men 
and pious endowments. He has left behind him the Futiihat-i-Firilz 
SMhi,ai ^hich he has recorded the edicts and ordinances, and 
works of public utmty done by him.^s The poet Tzz-ud^Un Khllid 
Kham, after counting materials from the Sanskrit manuscripts 
found in the archives of the Jvilamukhi temple, wrote in verse his 
Dale ii-i-Firuz ShaM on natural philosophy, auguries and omens.^^ 
He established many mosques, colleges, monasteries, etc. for the 
promotiDJi of learning, 

Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif^^ id. A.D. 1398-99), following his precursor 
Ziya-jd-din Barani. wrote the TarifcJi-i-Fjme Shahi, a history of the 
rei^ of Firuz Shih (A. D. 1351-88) in five parts, each comprising 
eighteen mnqaddimas. It is a continuation of an earlier work of 
the same name by Zjya-ud-din Barani. It was edited by Maulavl 
Vilayat Husain in the Bibliotheca Indica series in A. D. 1890. 

^ Muhammad Bihamad Khani^E ^vrote a general history, the 
T«rifeh-i-Mahammadi, covering a period from the time of the Pro¬ 
phet to A.D. 1438-39. His father Bihamad Khan was in the service 
of Flriiz Khan, the minister of Gliiyas-ud-din Tughiuq Shah 11 
(A.D, 1388-89). In the latter part of his life the author, who was a 
soldier by profession, became a disciple of Shaikh Yusuf Budah®® 
<d. 1430-31) and led a saintly life. 

Yahya bin Ahmad of Sirhind compiled the rcrTfch-i-Mttbdrofe 
ShdhiST fQj. Mu‘izz-ud-din Mubarak Shah II {A.D. 1421-34) of the 
Sayyid dynasty, to which reference has been made above. 
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Being desirous of ascertaining his pedigree, Sayyid Mu^in-ul' 
Haqq, son of ShiMb-ul-Haqq, compiled the Manha-ul-Anadb,^^ a 
genealogical account of the Sayyids of Bhakhar in about AJD. 
1426-27. 

Ibrahim Qivam Faruqi wrote a lexicon known as Farhang-i- 
Jb'TahiTOt®® or Shara/ndma-i-l'broA.tmt. Being a disciple of the cele- 
brated saint Sharaf-ud-dtn Ahmad Muniari, the author named his 
work Shara/ndma-i-Ahmad Muniari, This work has been mentioned 
as one of the sources of the later lexicographical works such as 
Tuh/at-us-Sia'ddcit, and Mu'apyid-uI^Fuaald. It was compiled 
during the reign of Rukn-ud-din Barbak Shah (A.D. 1459-74) of 
Bengal. 

Khvaja Mahmud Gavan,^^ the famous minister of the Bahmani 
kingdom and son of Shaikh Muhammad GUanl, came to India In 
AJ5.1455. Besides being a general and statesman he was an erudite 
scholar and poet. The Bahmani kings were all learned themselves, 
and were great patrons of learning. Among them Sultan Taj-ud- 
din Firuz Shah (A.D. 1397-1422) stands foremost in learning. He 
took a keen interest in astronomy and ordered an observatory to 
be built at Daulatabid under the supervision of the eminent astro¬ 
nomers Hakim Hasan of GUan and Sayyid Mahmud of Kj^irQn. 
But as ill-luck would have it, the work was never completed on 
account of the internal disturbances in the kingdom and the un¬ 
timely death of Hakim Hasan. Mahmud Gav^ was on friendly terms 
with ‘Abdur-Rahmin Jam! whom he once invited to visit the Deccan. 
He collected his letters in the form of a book called the Rivaz-«I-Inshfl. 
He also wrote the Monozir-ul-Insha on the art of literary composition 
and left a dfvdn which is no longer extant. MuUa ‘Abdul Karira^’ 
of Hamadan, who was attached to Mahmud Gavan, wrote a 
history of Gujarit called the Ma^dsir-i-Mahmud 5hdh!, which 
Khvaja Nizam-ud-din Ahmad mentions as one of his sources for his 
Ta baqdt-i-A fcbflTi,®® 

Fazlullah Zain-ul-‘Abidtn, entitled Sadar-i-Jahdn, who was the 
son of Husam Ziya'i, flourished during the reign of Mahmud Begarha 
of Gujarat (A.D. 1455-1511). He wrote a general history known as 
the Tdfikk-t-^adr-i-Jahdn covering the period from the earliest time 
to the 9th century A. H, The correct title of this history is not 
known. Incomplete manuscripts of this work are available in the 

British Museum.®3 

Mahmud Ayaz wrote the Mi/t«h-us-Surur-i-Mdil SfidhP* in 
about A.D. 1516, for his patron Yusuf ‘Adil Shah. This work deals 
with topics like sexual intercourse, peculiarities and properties of 
women, etc. 
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Muhammad bin Lid of Delhi compiled a valuable lexicon called 
the Mrt'oygid-iii-Fti2aId^5 (Aids to Scholars). According to Bloch- 
mann it was written in A.H. 925 (A.D. 1519). This work, as 
by the author,^® is of great help for the study of Firdausi’s 5hdhnSma, 
Nizami’s Khamsa, Sanai’s poems and the dluatts of other classical 
poets, 

’Abdullah bin Safi translated into Persian the Sanskrit work on 
farriery, Salihotra of Durgarasi,^"^ by the order of the Bahmanid king 
Ahmad Shah I (A,D, 1422-36). The work begins with the “legendary 
account of the creation of the horse which is said to have been origi¬ 
nally endowed with wings.”®® 

Another treatise on the selection and treatment of horses wao 
translated from the original Sanskrit Sfilihotra®® during the reign of 
the Khaljt King of Milwa, Ghiyas-ud-dtn (AJ5. 1469-1500). It deals 
with the various breeds of horses, their blemishes, their diseases and 
cures, diet and food, etc. 

A treatise on Indian medicine caDed Ma'dan-ush-ilht/d-i-Silcan- 
d<trf Or Tibb-i-Silcandari’® was compiled and translated from Sanskrit 
works by the Miyan Bhuvah, son of Khavas Khan. As Greek medicine 
was not suitable for Indian constitution, he wrote this work with the 
permission of Sikandar Lodi (A.D, 1489-1517). 

Being prevailed upon by his friends, Mahmud bin Shaikh Ziya 
wrote a Persian dictionary called the Tuhfot-ns-sa'adht’^^ in A.D. 
1510- The author dedicated this work to Sultan Sikandar Lodi and 
so it is also named Farhang-i-Stfcandtfrj. 

•Several Sanskrit works were translated into Persian,^ work 
on astronomy, as noted above, the Persian version of which, made 
by one ’Aziz-ud-din Khilld Kirmanl was given the name of Dala'il-t- 
FfrCz Shdhi, and a work on music and dancing which was translated 
by ‘Abdul 'Aziz Shams of Thanes war,*® The first niasruint in Hindi 
was also written during the Tughluq period. It contained the 
romantic story of Lorik and Chanda, adopted probably from a Sans¬ 
krit original. The work, which was dedicated to Juna Khan, son of 
the wazlr, KhSn-i-Jahin, became very popular, and, according to 
Badauni, a well known divine, Makhdum Taql-ud-dln RabbSni, used 
to recite verses from it while addressing the congregations for the 
Friday prayers. Other scholars were busy compiling theological 
works under the patronage of the kings of Jaunpur. Of these the 
names of Shihab-ud-dm Daulatabidl, the author of a Persian commen¬ 
tary of the Qur’an entitled Bahr-l-Maiowaj, who lived in the reign of 
Ibrahim Sharql, deserves special mention. He wrote several other 
works also and is reckoned among the foremost scholars of the pre- 
Mughul period. 
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*The period of Sayyid and Lodi kings (1414-1526) saw further 
development of the Muslim sciences, including philosophy. Many 
foreign scholars were attracted to Sultan Sikandar's court on hearing 
the fame of his magnificence. Among them mention may be made of 
Rafi-ud-din ShirazI, an Iranian scholar of considerable repute. Philo¬ 
sophic studies were specially promoted in the capital by the arrival 
there of two scholars, Shaikh 'Abdullah Tulanhl and Shaikh 'Azizullah 
from Multan, who had already established a centre in the latter city. 
This was during the reign of Sikandar Lodi, in some respects the 
greatest of the Lodi monarchs and a generous patron of poets and 
scholars. He was himself a poet and wrote fairly elegant verses 
under the pen-name of Gulrukhi. Reference has already been made 
above to two works, based on Sanskrit originals, written during his 
reign. 

*The greatest poet of the Lodi age was Shaikh Jamal-ud-flln of 
Delhi, entitled Shaikh Jamali Kanboh, who had travelled widely and 
had met the great Persian master, Jinu, at Herat. He lived to see the 
fall of the Lodi kingdom and the installation, on the throne of Delhi, 
of Babur whom he has praised in some of his odes. He is the author 
of two well-known works, the Siyar-al-^Ari^n and the mosnaul, 
Mihr-u-Mah. This period produced the well-known SuE Saint, 
‘Abdul Quddus of Gangoh who incurred the displeasure of Babur by 
his support to the hapless LodT king, Sultan Ibrahim, who died fight¬ 
ing in the fateful battle of Panipat in 1526. His tomb is counted 
among the most important Muslim shrines in India, and attracts a 
large number of visitors. 

Reference has been made above"* ^ to the literary contributions of 
the Sufis in India. Ibn Batutah reports in his Rehlah that he met di¬ 
fferent Sufis during his visit to Ceylon and India.^* During the 
period under review Muslim saints made an important contribution 
towards the development of Persian language and literature in 
India. 

Sharf-ud-din bu-‘Ali Qalandar (d, A.D. 1324) wrote the Molctu- 
bdt (Epistles), the Hikmatnama (The Book of Wisdom), the 
H«fcmnanwi-i-SIiflifcb Im-'Ali Oalandar (The Commends of bti-‘’AIt 
Qalandtfr), and the MasnauI-i-{m-'AIt Qalandar. 

Khvaja Muhammad Imam'^ fd, A.D. 1335), the grandson of 
Shaikh Farld-ud-din, wrote the Anwar-uI-MajoJis (IlIumiTuition of 
Assemblies) which contains a collection of the sayings of Nizam-ud- 
dln Auliya. 

Hasan ‘Ala’I Sanjari, better known as Mir Hasan Dihlavl 
(already noticed above), collected the utterances of his spiritual pre^ 
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ceptor Nizam-'ud'-dm AuUya in liis Fttuw'id-iil-Fu’fld"*® fPfoJltcble to 
the Heart}. 

Ziya-ud-din Earaci (already mentioned before), also a disciple 
of Nizam-ud-din AuUya and the author of the famous historical work 
Tartlcft-i-Firilz Shdht^ wrote his own mystical experience under the 
title of the Hosratndma [Book of Regret). 

Farid-ud-dm’^ (d, A.D. 1351) wrote the Surur-^us-Sudur (Plea¬ 
sure of Hearts), a collection of the sayings of Hamid-ud-din Nagiirl. 

Ziya-ud-din Nakhshabi'*^ (d. A.D. 1350), the vicegerent of 
Shaikh Farid, was the author of the Stik-tis-'Suluk (The Mystic Path) 
and the 5harh-i-Dti'a-t-SurydnT (Explanation of a Syrian Prayer}. 

The authorship of the Adnb-«t-TaUbln (The Ways of the 
Seekers) and the intibdh-ul-Muridtn (The Atcakentnp of the Disci¬ 
ples) is attributed to Nasir-ud-din Chiragh-i-DihlS.^® 

The authorship of the Xhatr-ul-MajoIis (The Best of the Assem¬ 
blies), which contains a collection of the sayings of NasIr-ud-dIn 
Chiragh-i-DihlT, is ascribed to Hamld-ud-din Qatandar (d. A.B. 1367), 

Sayyid Muhammad bin Mubarak Kinnani (d, A.D, 1368), a 
disciple of Nasir-ud-din Chiragh-i-Dihll, was the author of the Siydr- 
uI-Atiliyd (Dives of Saints), 

Yusuf Gada (d, 1372.), who also was one of the disciples of Nasir- 
ud-din Chiragh-i-Dihll, wrote the Tuh^at-un-Nosa'in^’ (A Gift of 
Admonitions) In A.D. 1351 for his son Abu-T-Fath. This work 
deals with the duties and observances of a Muslim. 

‘Abdul Muqtadir (d. A,D. 1389), who sat at the feet of the same 
illustrious saint, was the author of the Manaqibnts-Stddiqin 
f Virtues of the Confirmers of Truth) which contains an account of 
saints of the ChishtI order. 

Shaikh Sharaf-ud-din Ahmad bin Yahya (d. AJ5, 1381) of Mun- 
yar, a milage in Bihar, was the disciple of Shaikh Najib-ud-dln 
Firdausi.®® He is said to have written many treatises on Islamic 
m3^tlcism. Among them are the Irshad-us-Salilnn wa Burhdn-ul- 
'Ari^n®^ on the principles of SufUsm and the Fatoo'id-i-RuJcnT'* on 
Sufi Doctrines. Zain Badr *ArabI collected his epistles on Sufi 
topics under the title of Maktubaf.®® 

Mir Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Simnan!=® (d. circa A.D. 1438-37) 
was the author of two treatises on Suflism, namely Boshfrct-ul- 
Muridin (Glad TWinps for the Disciples) and the Afaktubot 
< Epistles). 

Sayyid Muhammad, better known under his surname Glsu- 
darfiap"^ (A.D. 1321-1422), was a favourite disciple of NasIr-ud-din 
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Chiragh-i-Dihli, whose sayings he collected under the title of 
Jammi-ul-KiUim. Finizi Shah Bahhiani and his successor Ahmad 
Shah held him in great esteem. 

Shir Khan Bak (put to death in A.D, 1397-8), pi^eticaUy 
sumamed Mas^ud,®® was the disciple of Shaikh Riikn-ud-din bin 
Shihab-ud-din Imam. He wrote the Yusuf wu in imitation 

of Janu's work of the same name, and the Mir*nt-ul-'Ari/in (Mirror 
0 / the Mystic^h 

Sayyid Muhammad^^ bin Ja'far (d. A.D, 1486), who had the 
honour of being the chief disciple of Naslr-ud-din Chiragh-i-Dihlr 
wrote several treatises on religious subjects. On Stlfiism he wrote 
the Bafir-ul-Ma'finE iOcean of Mystical Meanings), containing thirty- 
six letters dealing with various Sufi topics, and the Asrdr-i-KtIft on 
the mysteries of souh®^ 

It will be seen that during the period under discussion the con¬ 
tributors to Persian learning in India were mostly Persians by 
nationality or persons of Persian origin. The foundation was never¬ 
theless well laid for a Persian literature—historical, literary and 
religious—which was destined to exercise a potent and appreciable 
influence on the contemporary and later languages, literatures and 
religious thoughts of India. 

The art of writing history, which Persian learning brought in 
its trail, proved fruitful in setting a good example to the country 
which, from this period onward, produced historical records in 
different parts and provinces. 


A. SANSKRIT 

1. Vol Y. pp, 297 f. . . I. , 

2. Dt?. HSL. 332; Kriahiiiimachariar iHCSL. 210) gives the number ^ 7, 

3. Written, under the name Vidyenalliai—-l/CSL. 214 f- De does not releif to mr 

neine Ag^ya, PrafftpdriidTflyascbhujhaiwi will considertd below UTMier 
“Poetics &nd Dramatuiry". ^ , _ . ,, 

4. by Dlfesifiita prteuis to the sevenl^th 

century. 

5. Lplimba-ijo has written Vuidi/uiiifatta. 1 

R. For Hdnidbht/ttdaya by Ramadeva Vyfi^, see under Nataka (below, p. 471], 

7. For Vjdyarauyfl^ ^ above, pp. 272, 321-3. * 1 j j 

6. He alsD wrote Bhrlngojii?idMn, referred to later. Another Vasudeya, uruJer 
the patronBj^e of kifig Adityavarmau (iSth century), wrote the RttffiekatFMi, 
Got>iTidachanta and many other works. 

3° Gode^ Sept, 1S4C. 101-115) has assigned the work to the period bet¬ 
ween 1458 and 1469. , j *1 

10- IVfodhvm-ijliau* by Gahgidevl has been described Wr under the dm 

“Women Poets" fiee be!ow p. 469). For Historical Kayyas, cf. also Ch. L 

11. De 29S) places Uddan^a in ibo middle ot the 17th century. 

32. H U. Sharma has prepaied “An Analysis of the Aulhonties quoted in the 
^drdgodkffropocidhiifi” (AflOJtl, XVlU. 77-84)^ 

13, Referred to earlier under “Didaetic"* (see a^ve, p- 467). * ^ 

14 . This work is a Ch&mp^ and is referred to later under ChampQs . Adiyuta- 
raya was the successor of Krishnadevaraya (see atiove^ pp. 309 ff.>* 
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15. 


16. 

17, 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21 . 

22. 


If Vldyir^ya mentioned m the pl&y idm^al fanioiia 

(j| Vijayanafiara It can be assigned to the middle of ite l4th century (ffCSL. 

girt \ 

Via^waps Kri^Hiabhatia has writtMi a drama MMrariufjsHa on ihe same 

themo (CC. 1. 462; IL 166). i. j *u ■ 

The );{"£« of Vijayanagora were authore of romiy works, aod so were their 

court poets, the pindimos. . _ - j, -,. 1 ^. 1 . 

This abort drama forma the third chapter of PmtiiparKdniyiLaabb^ahffliw 
written by Vfoyiaatha fo honour of his patron. 

EL V. V. Rasbavaeharya (JVOllJ, U, 85 fi) places Varadacberya m the 14th 

wi^De wouM place him -in the^tter ef ^e 17th the ^ 
giiminff of the lEth c^mlury'^ WSL. 487, fei, 3_). and Ko:shnamBclmn^ m the 
latter half of the l»lh ceottuy" (ffCSL, 

Oifitteiii* POC, IV. 2. 556: De. HSL. 4^- Keith (SD 261) Mmti^ the 
king (wrongly named as Narasiriihe in seme MSS) wi=^ Namsiinha of Vijnyn- 
n^a. See iibo Code, SJLff. I 3IS. For the date of Harasmiha see above* 
p. 396. 

Cf. Kjiahnainachariar, HCSL. 665 and 243. - . -t. t 

Among the very late dramas may be mentioned the HafaflauriPjPoAa of 
Jegaiiyotimialla of Nepal, the ^rfddnmchflrita of Samaxaja the 

J^iaWparittai/a of Ramabhadia Dlkshila, the Adhhutadnrpa^ ot Mahadeva 
(depifflmg the happenings at Lahka in a magic mii^r)* ^e 
of Ghanaiyima and the ;STiTi^mfflaa>flTi of Visvesvara, ^th being oi me 
Sattaka type, the KnurukaratiMikEirfl of Lakahmsna h^nikyadeva me 

Dhurtananaka of Samaraja Dikshita;, both being Prahnsaima, the -Mr^- 
tiloka of Sankara^ and the ^riiiifdroMTTOSPft ot Nallakavi wmcn are Bhanas 
ot the UEual type. 

For versions of the Birihoiluithe^ see Vol. v„ pr 313 f. 

Rudradhara^ who wa$ a pupil of Chandesvara and the anthor of 
chondrikd, Vitiddacliandniw and ^mddhachcmdriJtd, appears to be a difierent 
person^ (KfJDS, L 338). ., »*■ 

For eleven works with the title ChtntdTnani and five with Nir^ya, eC* 
KHDS, 1. 399-402. 

For the date of his two patron kings* see above, p, 40(7. This Vachfispotl la 
often Mnfoimded with the great philosopher V^haspati. author of BhniMft 
and several philosophical works, who flouri^ed in the ninth century (VoL ly^ 
p. 233 ffh Another Vachaspati, author of SmfUiadrUKinifiT'tiha, floUidshcd in 
the latter half of the 10th century. KffDS^, L 495. 

Cf. KFJDS, r. 394. 

KHDS, I. 413, 

The list is ^ven in n. lOlB on p. 4l6 of KHDS, L 
29a r See p. 406- . , 

39, Quite distinct from his namesake of the ESkatiya dynasty mentionoa 

^ £ir li&T 

KlfD5^ L 4M. The sectbns, called enm, are aawtdkdra^ dhnika, tnoddha, IcdK 
tjyuTtohdra^ pnayaaehirto, kaimavLpdka, imUn, ddnn, ^nti* tiTthos* and 
protishthd. 

The date of Vijninahhlk^u is given as second half of the sixteenth century 
and middle of the seventeenth* respeeUvely, by Wintemltz fClL^ KL 4S7> and 
Keith fHSL, 469) (Ed.). 

Cl Gode^ PO, IK. 11-19, 

VoL V, p. 320. 

Not 1437 as wrongly interpreted by Stein and followed by some scholars. Ci. 
Kane. ffSP. 296; also. Code, ABORl, XVI. 145-7. 

Dr. Raja refutes the views of Kriahnamacharlar ihat the authorB of 
ReMflfTtavwidkdkarc and the commentary on ^s^tarutTidkam were differentr 
and tiiat Visvesvara was the author oE RoaarnaooaudMkttrii. (Raja, Saiigito- 
totudkarn, intr, Kvli; Krishnainachariar* HCSL. 771). 

33a. For toe Re^^i Kings, sw p, 3S3, 

36, Modros Cala(o!7ue. XXII, No. 12965, pp, 6706-10, ronjore Cntoloptie (IK. 

Noh 5309, p. 4100)* however, deserlbes the same work as containing 13 
chapters. ^ 

37. De, SPp r. 237; Krishnamachariar, HC8L. 773, 

33- ^nngifaratAdfcafio* intr+ xL HGSL^ 853. 

HammlnL, who refers to JaitrasMiha as an earlier wHter in his ^oncjitn- 
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probably the kiag of Mewar meotioned above on p, 327. 

HCSL. t 

40. See VoL V, p. 32B; also Gode. ABORl, XVD. 

41. G£. Code, JHQ, XV, 512-22. 

42. See above, p. 4T1. 

43. Cf, Code* JOR, XTV* 74-Sl, 

44. For Clis^esvata, see above, pp. 237-2. 

B. SANSKRinC 

1. Cf Vd, V. p. 363. 

la. Cf. Vol. V* pp. 352p 353^ 301. 

lb. He ha$ also been placed in the &th century^ which is* however* not very likely. 

2. For Kabir. cf. Ch, XVlp D. 2. 

3. Cf. Vol. m. pp. 327 ff. 

4. Cl Ck XVT. D. L 

5. Cl Ch. XVI. C, 2. b, 

6. Edited by Muni Sti Ji^injayaji, witli a study of the new lado-Aryan speech* 
Old KosaU or Awadhi, employed in the work* by Suniti Knmar Chatterji, 
SJS^ No. 39p Bharatiya Vidya Bhavari, Bombay^ 19^, 

7^ See, ^An Hlagtrated Avadhl MS. of Laurchaiidi in the Bharat Kala Bhavaiv 
Banaras,"' by Rai KrishnadaSp Lalit KaUt, April, 1955-March 1356, pp. 65-71; 
I^lit Kala Akadami, New Delhi, 

Ta. ffido-As^n Culture, July, 1353^ pp. 5D-71. For the Sfhnja klng^ see above, 
pp. 221 ff. 

B* S« above,, p. 19, 

9. For the history of the Marathi literature up to AD. 1350, cl Vol Vt pp 351-7. 
10. Vol Vp ppu 358-61. 

11^ Edited by Haro Krishna Mukh-erji, Sahityaratna and Surdti Kumar Chatterji, 
Vangiya ^hitya Parishad, Caltotts, Bengali year 1341 (1934), 

12. See above, pp. 235 ff. 

13. Edited by t^dit Babua Misra and SuniU Kumar Chatterji Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, 1940. 

14. First published by MM. Haroprasad SastrL 
!4a. For Kimati, see above, pp, 3flS ft. 

15. See above, Vol. V, pp, 44-5. 

16. Some refer it to the eleventh, and others to the $bcteonth, century AD. (PAiOC, 
VI, 382. JAHRS, V* 197) tBd.)* 

17* The author of thb section was in favour ol genetic spelling of proper names. 
But it has not always been pebble to retam such spellings* for the sake of 
maintaining uniformity with the preceding volumes^ ilie following forms, ej$., 
have been used in place of those within brackets; Punjab (Panjabi BSarwar 
(Marwa^)* Khariboli (Khanboli)* Garhw^ (Garhwal), Pedumlvati (Padu- 
miwatJ)^ (^rj* 

C. DRAVIDIAN 

1. Tamil literature. 

1. Twef-pe Stondord Tamil Poets, 11. 

2. C. R. Sankaran ^ K Rama Varma Raya* Bulletin of the Deccan CoRepe 
Research JiLitifufe, V* 265. 

3. Studies m Selva Stddhanta, 331, 

IT- Kanne^fl literature. 

1+ An abstract of the portion relating to Easava''3 Life has been done into 
English by the Rev. G. Wurth in JPBRAS* 1965-1306. 

2. E P# Rice, Kanare^e Literature* 66. 

3. 1 am Indebted to Dr* S- C, Nandimalli and the late Professor S. S. Basawanal 
for Help in the Kannada aection, and to my junior eoBeague !Mb~. Lk. S. R. KrUhoa 
^Sastri for help in the Telugu section. KJt.E. 

tH. Telugu Literature. 


1, Above, Vol. IV, 374. 

2. Ibid. 
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TA. Ij, 233, Flrbhta, I, 266, Sec above, p. 101 
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AA. 151-52 

Hu^; B? This work has been edited by M. Hid»yat 

See aWvcK pp. 4-5. 

CPBM 34Bb 

CPBM, 492^93; CPAff, Cols. im-3S. 

CPBMj 5^-28p ^(3; CPMI, Cols, 1132-33; Saebau, and Elbe Catalamt^ aF 
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Wsartsenpfs .a the edteetion of the Asiatic Soddp of 
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Chapter XVI 

RELIGION 

A, General Review 

We have a fairly definite idea of the religious coDdition of India 
at the opening of the fourteenth century. Buddhism had practically 
disappeared, as a separate religious sect, from the land of its birth, 
and the hold of Jainism was confined to a narrow region in the west. 
Isl^ Vifas yet confined to a number of scattered settlements in 
Northern India and a fringe of South Indian coast. The orthodos:; 
Brahmanism reigned supreme over nearly the whole of India, but 
it had ceased to be a homogeneous sect, and was practically a hetero¬ 
geneous compound of the relics of the various developments in the 
past to which reference has been made in the preceding volumes. 
One great peculiarity of Indian culture is that it adds to, but seldom 
altogether supersedes, the old institutions, and faithfully preserves, 
as far as possible, all relics of the past, even though they are hidden, 
or changed beyond recognition, by later growths. Leaving aside 
the minor sub-sects we still find the religion of the Vedic period with 
all its Sacrificial rituals minutely preserved and even elaborated by 
the Mimathsa School, side by side with the ptowerful major sects of 
the Vaishnavas, gaivas, Saktas and TanttiJsas (including Buddhist 
Sahajiyas), together with their sub-sects, and various other minor 
religious sects and popular cults mentioned in the preceding volumes. 

But the most characteristic feature of the religious evolution 
of the period was the prominence attained by a numher of devotes 
who are generally labelled as saints or mystics. These mediev^ 
saints, who have shed a lustre on the age, possessed certain distinc¬ 
tive characteristics in common. They were non-sectarian in the 
sense that they were not affiliated to, or at least were not leadii!^ 
members of, any particular sect, and had no desire to establish a 
separate religious sect of their own. These saints were free from 
the bondage of any particular creed and had not blind faith in any 
Sacred scriptures; they attained illumination by individual exer¬ 
tion through freedom of thought and self-culture. They did not 
observe any rituals or ceremonies, nor foUowed any dogma, and 
most of them severely denounced idolatry. They condemned poly¬ 
theism. believed in one God, and. what is more important, realized 
the unity of God invoked by various religious sects under different 
names such as Krishoa, Hama, Siva. Allah, etc. They believed in 
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(love or devotion) as the only means of salvation, and gave 
a very comprehensive interpretation and profoundly psychological 
analysis of the conception of bJmfcti. This may be said to be their 
chief and permanent contribution to the religious thoughts of India. 
With them bhafcti meant single-minded, uninterrupted and extreme 
devotion to God without any ultimate motive (ahuitufei), growing 
gradually into an intense love. This love was akin to love of a man 
for dear and near ones, and is graded by some into clear categories 
by analogies with human relations, such as devotion of a servant 
to a master, love between friends, affection of a mother for a child, 
and lastly the all-absorbing passion of a lover for his beloved. Brah¬ 
man. the Supreme God, or ultimate reality, called as Rama, Han, 
Krishna and by any other name or abstract idea, was the source of 
all joys or eternal bliss, and was conceived as the supreme beloved. 
God, it was maintained, does not live in a temple but in the heart 
Of man, and the physical body was regarded as the abode of all 
truth. The realization of all this, and the approach to God through 
personal love and devotion alone, form the foundation of religious 
life. It is not, of course, an easy task, and requires purification of 
body and mind from all sins. All this is hard to achieve without the 
help of a guru or religious preceptor. But even a guru, however 
spiritually illumined he may be, cannot lead to salvation or final 
emancipation, which depends on the grace fprostido) of God, For 
this purpose a complete self-surrender fprnpntti) to Him on the part 
of the devotees is absolutely necessary. 

These saints took into account the whole personality of man 
and therefore did not unduly emphasize his rational faculty. Reli¬ 
gious truths and beliefs, they held, were not matters of pure reason 
alone, and a man's passional and volitional nature must also be re¬ 
garded as a valid contributing factor. In any case it should not be 
rejected or excluded so long as it is not in direct conflict with the 
rational instincts of man. 

These are, in brief, the essential principles preached by these 
saints, through simple aphorisms, parables, and maxims which 
brought home to even ordinary and uneducated persons the uni¬ 
versal truths which were considered more valuable than sectarian 
doctrines or scriptural texts. As a rule these saints preached 
through vernaculars, rather than Sanskrit, for they wanted to up¬ 
lift the masses. The same noble object led them to do away with 
the invidious distinctions of caste and bestow special care and atten¬ 
tion upon the degraded and depressed classes. 

The latitudinarianism, freedom of thought, and intense self- 
exertion in intellectual and spiritual spheres, which characterized 
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the saints, undoubtedly generated in them a spirit of revolt and 
criticism, and no wonder that in spite of a frank recognition of 
their greatness, they or their followers were not always accorded a 
place within the orthodox fold. For this reason, if not for others, 
the followers of many of the saints were formed into close sects, 
against their avowed policy. Even when the followers of heterodox 
sects were accepted or tolerated, in course of time, by the orthodox 
section, they had to shed some of their characteristics, specify the 
heterodox views about castes or worship of images. Chaitanya's 
Vaislmavism is even today a powerful factor in the religious life of 
Bengal; but the spirit with which the great leader embraced the 
r haij ijalns and Muslims and admitted them as bis disciples, vanished 
long ago, and there is hardly any outward distinction today between 
a Vaishnava and an orthodox smnrta Brahmapa in Bengal- This has 
been the fate of the followers of most of the saints of Medieval 
India. The sect founded by Nanak, though numerically small and 
confined to a narrow geographical area, is today the most powerful 
one that represents the idea of the medieval saints in this respect. 
It must be recognized, however, that it derives its importance, to a 
very large extent, from causes other than religious or spiritual. For 
the rest, the other great saints, whose followers have survived as 
separate entities, are represented today only by small scattered groups 
fonning an insignificant element in the large body of Hinduisin, These 
mystic saints have undoubtedly leavened the thoughts of India, but 
It is difficult to determine the nature and extent of their permanent 
influence on Hinduism. In any case, they failed to modify either the 
religious ideas and practices or the outward structure of the Hindu 
society to any appreciable extent. 

The one great factor which facilitated the assimilation or ab¬ 
sorption of the teachings of medieval saints was that their root lay 
deep into the soil of India, It would ap^ar on a close analysis 
that there was nothing new in their fundamental conceptions. The 
belief in the unity of God, discarding of worship of images, and 
hhakti as the mode of salvation, were familiar concepts in India. 
The first two can be traced as far back as the time of the 
and have persisted throughout the ages side by side with a belief in 
the worship of a plurality of gods. This is best illustrated, in a prac¬ 
tical manner, by the fact that Raja Rim Mohan Ray, in the nineteenth 
century, placed his doctrine of unqualified monotheism, bereft of 
rituals and idolatry, on the foundation of the Vedas and Upanishads, 
and not on any outside philosophy and religious system. 

As to the cult of bhafcti preached by the medieval saints, it was 
developed to a large extent by the Vaishnava sects during the early 
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centuries of the Christie era, and formed an important element 
in their doctrines ever since, as has been shown in the preceding 
volumes. Some of the characteristic doctrines of the medieval saints 
are echoed in tlie Upanishads. The following passage, occurTing in 
two separate Upanishads, may serve as an example: 

“That Self cannot be gained by the Veda, nor by understanding, 
nor by much learning. He whom the Self chooses, by him the 
Self can be gained. The Self chooses him (his bodyl as his own”,' 

Here we find the doctrine of grace cxiupled with a disbelief in 
the efficacy of scriptures as a means to salvation. The Upanishads 
also describe Brahman as being of the nature of bliss and the source 
of all human joys. The doctrine of prapatti (self-surrender) is also 
echoed in the fflfd (XVIII.66) in which Krishna says: "Give up all 
religious paths, and talce refuge in me alone. I shall deliver thee 
from all sins. Sorrow not*^ The later Vaishnava literature—all 
earlier than the tenth century A.D,-—not only develops and empha¬ 
sizes the doctrines of prossda and propatti, hut also defines bhafcti 
as of the nature of intense love for god. The different grades and 
Categories of such love, as mentioned above, culminating in that of 
the lover for the beloved, form the theme of texts like Bhdgavata 
Purena and a somewhat later text, Jayadeva’s Glta-Gouii^da (12 th 
century A.D.), It is clear, therefore, that all the fundamental spiri¬ 
tual ideas of the medieval saints are expounded in the standard and 
well-known religious texts of the Hindus, Even the preaching in 
vernaculars and disregard of castes were the legacies of heterodox 
sects like Buddhism and Jainism. As a matter of fact the Sahajiya 
cult- the latest form of Buddhism—,which can be traced back to the 
tenth and eleventh centuries A.D., bears a very close resemblance 
to the medieval mysticism, both in its spiritual and social aspects. 
The medieval saints, therefore, cannot be said to have introduced 
any new tenet. But their credit lies in the fact that by their pre¬ 
cepts, and more by their examples, they placed the pure doctrine 
of bhokti on a high pedestal, above all rituals, ceremonies, and secta¬ 
rian faiths and beliefs, and emphasized the role of intense, uninter¬ 
rupted and unmotived love of God as the sole means of salvation. 
At a time when religious ideas tended to become dry, lifeless, and 
static, and rituals and ceremonialism took the place of spiritual en¬ 
lightenment, the teachings and personalities of the saints galvanized 
the inert masses. 

It must be understood, however, that the medieval mysticism, 
based upon bhakti, did not suddenly come into prominence during 
the period under review. Its ori^n can be traced to an earlier 
period, and the two great preachers of Maharashtra, Jiiinadeva arxi 
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Namadeva* are justly regarded as precursors of the great move¬ 
ment. As their social and religious views have been discussed in 
connection with the history of Marathi literature in the preceding 
volume*^ they are not separately discussed in this chapter. But they 
rank very high as mystic saints of Medieval India. 

We find a parallel movement in Islam in the development of 
Sufiismp the origin and progress of which m India have been describ¬ 
ed above.The Muslim mystics or Sufis were men of deep reli¬ 
gious feehngs, who led ascetic lives and laid emphasis on the prac¬ 
tices of self-discipline as preparing the human for the intuitive know¬ 
ledge of God. They soon developed a loving devotion to God With 
an element of ecstasy, and belief in the immanence of God in the 
sense that ^*aU is in Cod*'. A further development is to be found 
in the doctrine of the annihilation of the Self, which means 

the annihilation of human attributes through union with God. They 
believed in soulp a spiritual substancep different from the body but 
akin to the universal souk These were regarded as heretic doctrines 
and many Sufi preachers had to sacrifice their lives for the sake 
of their faith, though they regarded themselves as devout Muslims. 

The Sufi doctrine was not only widely propagated in the Islamic 
world, but also further developed on Indian soil. Nizam-ud-din 
Auliya, to whom reference has been made above in connection with 
Muhammad Tughluq, was one of the greatest Sufis of the Chbhli 
order in India and a mighty spiritual force. He laid stress on the 
element of love as a means of the realization of God. Tlie love of 
God implied, in his view, the love of humanityp and this ethical idea 
was strongly inculcated by him on the hearts of his disciples. His 
deep attachment to the idea of universal love is manifest from the 
following utterance: “O Muslims! I swear by God, that He holds 
dear those who love Him for the sake of human beings, and also 
those who love human beings for the sake of God. This b the only 
way to love and adore God.**^ So the Sufis came to regard the service 
of humanity as part of mystic discipline. Some Sufis justified the 
pursuit of music, not sanctioned by orthodox Islam, on the ground 
that "a Sufi is a lover of God, and as such he stands in a different 
relation to God from others who are merely “^abd'" or slaves. As 
music inflames the fire of love and helps in creating the supreme 
state of ecstasy it b permissible for those who have dbcretion/*^“ 

The Sufis were devout Muslims who moved within the limits of 
Shar' (Law of Islam) and believed it as the true way to salvation. 
They however "attached an esoteric significance to the teachings of 
Qur an” and regarded inward light or intuitive experience as of far 
more importance than dogmatic formalism of the orthodox type,^ 
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The orthodox Muslims depend upon external conduct while the Sufis 
seek inner purity. The orthodox believe in blind obedience to, or 
observance of. religious rituals, while the Sufis think love to be the 
only means of reaching God.® 

The origin of medieval mysticism, has formed a subject of keen 
and protracted discussion. Eminent European scholars like Weber 
held that the idea of bhefcti as a means and condition of salvation 
was bOFTOwed from Christianity. S imilar ly, Grierson regarded the 
monotheistic doctrine as a Christian idea. These are not regarded 
seriously by any scholar today. But the idea o! borrowing is by no 
means dead, and Islam is now substituted for Christianity as the 
source of both the ideas. 

As has been demonstrated above, the fundamental doctrines of 
the medieval saints, including bhakti in the shape of an intense love 
for, and a belief in, one God, have been deep-rooted ideas on Indian 
soil, and nothing hut the strongest positive evidence should incline 
one to accept the view that the medieval saints were indebted to 
Christianity, Islam or any other source. The evidence of such a 
close contact with Christianity as may reasonably support the idea 
of borrowing from each other is entirely lacking. The question is 
more compUcated in regard to Islam. The contact between Islam 
and Hindu religious ideas before the twelfth century A.D. was so 
few and far between, that the chance and possibility of mutual in¬ 
fluence in respect of philosophic views and fundamental religious 
doctrines are very remote indeed. The opinion of some scholars that 
Sahkai^charya's monism was influenced by Islam would hardly com¬ 
mend Itself to anybody. Things were, however, different from the 
thirteenth century onwards, when Islam established itself in India 
and dug its roots more and more deeply as centuries rolled by. There 

be hardly any doubt that the impact of Islam was felt by the 
Hindus, and a class of Muslim thinkers was influenced by th“ rich 
heritage of thought in India. It is not. however, always ea^ to 
determine either the nature or the extent of the reciprocal influence, 
for, from the very nature of the case, positive or clear evidence is 
almost always lacking,® A comparison of the changes undergone 
by Hinduism and Islam by the end of the eighteenth century, when 
strong influence from the West began to modify their character stilt 
further, may perhaps give us some clear idea of the more or less 
permanent and substantial results of the mutual influence. Until | 
such comparison is made, it is unwise to be dogmatic, one way or I 
the other, even in respect of the period under review. 

There is a strong body of opinion in favour of the view that 
medieval mysticism in India was mainly the result of the impact of 
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The protagonifts of this view may be broadly divided into 
fwo cla&seS|. according as they regard the influence o£ Islam as the 
<lirect or the indirect cau^^ 

It has been urged, for example, that R^ananda, with whom I 
the medieval mysticism may be said to begiiip ^‘must have acquired / 
knowledge of Islamic ideas, and perhaps was unconsciously inspired 
hy them”.^ It is difficult either to prove or to disprove such a vague 
general statement. The same writer further observes that “the 
Bhakti mavement of medieval India represents the first effective 
impingement on Hindu society of Islamic culture and outlook” 

He admits that the “Bhakti cult was essentially indigenous” to India, 
but believes that "medieval Bhakti was radically new and basically 
different from old traditions and ideas of religious a^thority"^ In 
particular he lays stress on the principles of “universal brotherhood 
and human equality”,^ preached by Islam, and its "new social mes¬ 
sage of the worth of every human being in the sight of God“JD It 
is, however, to be pointed out that the brotherhood of Isl^ did not 
extend beyond its own fold and can, by no stretch of imagination, 
be regarded as universal^ if we accept the ordinary meaning of the 
word. According to Muslim tenets, the non-believers or Kafirs oc¬ 
cupied a distinctly inferior position. Theoretically speaking, no 
religion or philosophy preached the universal brotherhood of man 
more eloquently than the Vedanta ^ which placed it on the fundamental 
basis of the identity of all individual souls, all being identical with 
Brahman* Of course, there was no practical application of this 
doctrine in social life. But neither the theory of Islam, nor its prac-^ 
tice, as regards the Hindus, could appeal to the latter as bringing a 
new message of equality of men. ^The Hindus of the medieval age 
could be under no illusion on this point when they were forbidden 
to perform their own religious rites in public, denied political and 
civic rights on equal terms, and when Islam, as the State religion, 
could impose its legal system upon them. It would be idle to pre¬ 
tend, therefore, that the equality or brotherhood of Islam could have 
any other effect than a willing conversion to that faith in order to 
escape the rigorous distinctions of Hindu society and religion. As 
regards "old traditions and ideas of religious authority'*, the medie¬ 
val saints could hardly find much difference between the orthodox 
Islam and orthodox Hinduism. 

It is therefore hard to believe that medieval mysticism could 
owe much to the direct influence of orthodox Islam. It has been 
suggested that the somewhat heterodox views, beliefs, and practices 
of the Sufi sect of Islam had great influence over the medieval saints. 
There are undoubtedly some striking common features between the 
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twOp in particular the stress on the approach to God through love^ 
intellect and intellectual life being regarded not only as valueless 
but almost as a positive hindrance. Among other similarities may 
be noted tl) physical exercises like restraining of breath, (2) service 
and sunmission lo pir or guru^ (31 recitation of sacred words^ (4) tole¬ 
ration of other religions, and (a) belief in union with the Supreme 
Being through love and bJinkti, The genera 1 liberal and unorthodox 
attitude regarding rituals and ceremonies is also another pomt com¬ 
mon between them. It has been pointed out that not only in ideo¬ 
logy, but also in the poetic representation of the same, there is a 
general similarity between the poetry of the medieval saints and 
Sufi poets on the one hand and the Buddhist Sahajiyas on the other. 
It is therefore argued that medieval mysticism is a product of the 
reaction of Suflism against the Sahajiyi background. 

Though w^e must be cautious in making any dogmatic assertion 
of thi^ kind, there is undoubtedly a great degree of plausibility in 
this view. It is hardly likely, from the very nature of the ease, that 
orthodox Hinduism and orthodox Islam would act and react on each 
other, at least to any appreciable extent, and there is no tangible 
evidence of it. But the radical wings of the two are more likely to 
provide a common meeting ground, and such evidence as we possess 
seems to favour the view. One may therefore reasonably believe 
in a close contact between the two and their deep influence on each 
other, resulting in the evolution of what may be called medieval 
saints or mysticism. But it is not easy to determine in what way 
they affected each other, and how much each contributed to the 
result. In any case we have no reason to take it for granted that 
there was only one way traffic and Sufibm imposed itself upon 
Sahajiya. Nor is it necessary to exclude other factors, such as the 
normal evolution of religious Ideas* in order to explain the rise and 
growth of medieval mysticism. 

This brings us to the views of another class of writers who trace 
the origin of medieval mysticism to the indirect influence of Isi™. 
According to this view, the presence of such a strong proselytising 
religion as Islam was a serions challenge to Hinduisra, which ^in¬ 
spired the religious men of India also to seek more earnestly for the 
truths of their own faitb^^^^ Thm position may be likened to the 
danger threatened by Christianity at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, A class of reformers, beginning with Raji Ram Mohan 
RSy, arose among the Hindus, to avert this danger, by eradicating 
what they conceived to be evils in the religious ideas and social 
practices of the time. But they sought to purify from within, on 
the basis of what they regarded as pure forms of Hinduism. The 
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stimulus was supplied by the impact of a foreign religion, but the 
reforms were based on Hinduism and not borrowed from Christianity, 
Something like tliis might have happened at the time of the first 
contact with IsL^^ and medieval mysticism may be viewed as an 
attempt of the same type, though not of the same form;, as was 
made by the Brahma Sa^j and other reformist sects of the mne- 
teenth century* It is interesting to note that polytheism^ idolatry, 
caste, etc,, which were obvious targets of attack both, by Islam and 
Christianity, formed the chief planks of reform boih in the fourteenth 
and in the nineteenth centurj'- 

This view has as much, if not more, to commend itself as any 
other view so far advanced to explain the origin of the medieval 
mysticism. It also serves to give us an idea of the result of the 
impact of Islam and Hinduism on each other, Brsdimalsm, in one 
aspect, was an attempt to establish a link between Hinduism and 
Western Society by removing such rules of caste as prohibited inter- 
dining and intermarriage. The social views of medieval saints may 
be looked upon as a similar attempt to bridge the wide gulf that 
separated the two great communitieSj Hindus and Muslims, inhabit- 
ing the same land. But the attempts of both ended in failure. The 
medieval mysticism, like Brihmaism of later days^ hardly effected 
any breach in the citadels of either orthodox Hinduism or orthodox 
Islw. Both were restricted to an insignificant minority of the 
population and gradually languished as an effective instrument of 
reform. The analogy need not be pursued any further, but the well- 
known historic origin of the Brlhma Samaj and its general course 
may offer suitable explanation of the rise and progress of medieval 
mysticism. 

In conclusion it may be pomted out that the role of both 
medieval mysticism and Sufiism in the history of Indian culture is 
often exaggerated beyond all proportions. Whatever might have 
been the value of either as a distinctive phase of Hinduism and 
from morah spiritual and philosophical points of view, their histo¬ 
rical importance is considerably limited by the fact that the number 
of Indians directly affected by them, even at their heyday which was 
shortlived, could not be very large. The number dwindled very 
appreciably in course of time^ and the two orthodox religions showed 
no visible sign of being seriously affected by this sudden Intrusion 
of radical elements. They pursued their even tenor, resembling the 
two banks of a river, separated by the stream that flows between 
them. Attempts were made to build a bridge connecting the two^ 
but ended in failure. Even if there were any temporary bridge, 
it collapsed in no time. 
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B. SAIVTSM. 

The rise of Vijoyanagara gave a great impetus to ^ivism. The 
early kings of Vijayanagara were ardent ^ivas and, as mentioned 
above, they ruled the kingdom as vicegerents of their patron-deity, 
Virupaksha,'Viriipiksha was regarded by the Royal House of 
Vijayanagara as the “city-God and the empire-God”. The early 
kings of Vijayanagara make obeisance to VirQpaksha in their inscrip¬ 
tions. It is also on record that Harihara I and Bukka 1 were the 
disciples of one Ksivilisa Kriyasaktl, a Paiupata teacher. The 
Piiupata, it would seem, was not a bigot. He was well disposed to 
the teachers of Advaita and also to the followers of Vaishnavism. 
Immadi Bukka, son of Harihara, is said to have made a grant to the 
temple of Vidyasahkara with the permission of Kriyaiakti. Kriya- 
^kti himself seems to have made a grant of lands to the local Vishnu 
temple. 

In the course of the fifteenth century a gradual change took place 
in the religious convictions of the Vijayanagara house. The rulers 
developed a partiality for Vaishr^ivism, and came to be influenced 
more and more by the Vaishnava doctrine. The Saluvas were 
Vaishnavas, devoted to Nrisiihha of Ahobalam and Venkate^ of Tiru- 
pati. But they were not bigoted Vaish^javas; and &va still liad a 
share in their devotion. Narasiihha, for instance, though a Yaishnova, 
observed the SivarStri, and made a grant on that day in A,D, 14G6. 

Under the Tuluva rulers, Vaishnavism gained further strength 
and there was an enormous increase in its influence. Krishirja- 
devaraya introduced into Vijayanagara the cult of Vi^hoba, a phase 
of Vaishnavism that was prevalent in the Maharashtra country. The 
highly artistic nature of the shrine which he caused to be erected for 
the worship of Vithoba is evidence of his intense devotion to Vishnu 
in that form. And yet Krishnadeva, like his predecessors, was an 
eclectic in religion. His eclecticism was of a wider conception 
than that of any monarch on the Vijayanagara throne, and that 
he was warmly devoted to Virupaksha is established by the taste 
he has displayed in putting up hb inscription at Virupaksha’s shrine. 
The red-slab record, the only one of its kind put up in this temple, or 
for the matter of that, in this part of the country, is sufficient testi'- 
mony to this. At the top of this slab are cut the lings, the hull and 
the universally appearing sun and crescent. That an inscription of 
thb king, relating to Virup^sha, should be consigned to a red slab 
which b unique among inscribed slabs, shows that Krbhnadeva was 
whole-hearted in his devotion to that God Among his several acts of 
piety may be mentioned the substantial remission of certain items of 
revenue amounting to 10,000 pon which he made in 1517-18 in favour 
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of the 6iva and Vishi;)!! temples in the Chc^aman^lam, and the 
northern gopuram of the Chidambaram temple which he built in 
1517, Of the poets who adorned Krishjjadeva's court, some were 
great Saivas; Timmana, the author of the PnTrjdtflpaharffpaTit, a 
Telugu work; Dhuijati, who wrote the KAlakasH-Tnahattnyu; and 
Mallana, the author of the Rejosekfioracharitc, Duarte Barbosa 
gives expression to the spirit of tolerance and religious understanding 
that prevailed in Vijayanagara In the following words: '*The King 
allows such freedom that every man may go and live according to 
his own creed, without suffering any annoyance, and without enquiry 
whether he is a Christian, Jew, Moor or Heathen. Great equity and 
justice is observed by all*'. 

Virasaivism oontinued to spread in the Kannada country and 
even beyond its borders. Bhima Kavi composed the Bosaua-PuTiana. 
The PrabhiiUnga-Ule was written by Chrunarasa, and the ^iuctottva-^ 
rhi«tdmani by Lakkana. Sripati Panditacharya, who is assigned to- 
c. A-D. 1400, wrote a commentary, which is called the ^rikarabfiflSya, 
on the Vedinfonstitra, from the Viraiaiva standpoint. He calls the 
system which he expounds, Vi^eshadvaita. Guru-Basava, who 
flourished about A.D. 1430, was a great exponent of Viraiaivism; 
seven of his works, which are held in high esteem, are called the 
SaptO'lcaogas. Another eminent Yirasaiva writer, Siddhesvara, lived 
about A,D. 1470. 

Among the Tamil poets who were ardent ^aivas, the names of 
two may be mention^. Arunagiri, author of the Timppugarh, 
who was patronised by Devaraya, IT, and Kalamekam who had as 
his patron a provincial governor. 

C. VAISHtTAVlSM 

I. Ramanuja's School 

After the death of Vedantadesika in A.D. 1370,^® his son Varad- 
achaiya or Nainar succeeded as pontiff of the Vadokalai sect. But 
his death was followed by a period of disintegration in which there 
was no acknowledged head, till an erudite achdrya named Adi 
Vana-Sathakopa Svami, whose original name was Srinivasicharya, 
made Ahohila (Kumul District) the centre of his activities and rallied 
a large number of the scattered followers round him. He set up a 
number of local monasteries to popularize the works of Rimdnuja 
and Vedantadeiika and converted thousands. He declared himself to 
be the servant of Sri Lakshnu-Nrisiihha and carried his image. He 
gave some privileges to the lower classes in the terhples and instituted 
a class of missionaries for the upliftment of hill tribes. It was pro¬ 
bably due to his inffuenoe that king Devaraya II of Vijayanagara was 
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formally initiated into Vaisb^avism. Another well-known ^ch^rya 
waa the famous Tolappa (origuiel name Venkatanatha), who wrote 
several works on the observances and practices of the Vaishoavas^ 
The most important of these^ Sadachdrct^ScingTahaj is a digest of all 
the Sniritis, regulating the life of an orthodox Brahmai^a. 

The rival sect, the Tehkala!, secured dominant position under 
Alagiyamamvala or Varavara Muni^ the second in succession from 
Pillai Lokacharya. He returned to Sriraiigam and established his 
influence over the orthodox managers of the Srfrahgam temple to 
such an extent that the Thirty-Six Thousand or Idu was introduced 
formally as a subject of studies^ His teachings and magnetic per¬ 
sonality^ as well as organizing ability^ made the Tehkalai the domi¬ 
nant sect from Mysore to Cape Comorin, and he came to be regarded 
as Qi^atara or incarnation of Hamanuja. A large number of impor¬ 
tant temples and monasteries in South India still maintain the popu- 
larity of the sect, which was mainly due to the use of the vernacular 
and more liberal social views. 

2, Other Vaishnava Teachers, 
a. Vishnusvdmin, 

There was a VaisliMva philosopher named Vishnusvimin, who 
is said to have been the son of an nmdtya of a Dravida chieftain 
owing ailegiance to the Muslim monarch of Delhi. In Nabhaji's 
Bhakta-rndta, Vishnusvamin is said to have been succeeded on the 
pontifical seat of hb school by Jnanadeva (who wrote the Jjtanadeiii^ 
the Marathi commentary on the Gitd), Namadeva, Trilochanap and 
VallabMoharya. If this tradition is to be accepted, Vishnusvamin 
must have flourished about the second and third quartei^ of the 
thirteenth century. But some scholars refer him to the beginning 
of the fifteenth century A.D. This date is more acceptable in view 
of the tradition that Vishnusvamin^s father was an amdtya of a Dra¬ 
vida chieftain oi^dng allegiance to a Muslim ruler of Delhi. For the 
Muslim suzerainty did not extend to South India during the 
thirteenth century A.D. 

hr VallabhdcftuT^fl. 

Vallabhacharya. whose Vedantic theory was the same as that 
of Vishnusvamin, was the son of a Tailanga Brahmana named 
Lakshmana Bhatta who lived at Kankarava in the Telugii country. 
Vallabha is said to have been bom in A D. 1479. He lived for some 
time at Vrindavana and for some time at Mathura. Vallabha was 
specially devoted to the manifestation of Kp .shna called Srl-NithajJ, 
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and was the founder of the Pu&h^midrg^^ or the path of divine grace. 
This school regards Krishna as the highest Brahman and the highest 
joy iparumananda}^ His body is said to consist of sat (existence)^ 
chit UntelligeuceJ and dTuzada (joy)- Pttshfi is God^s grace 
(anugroha) which enables one to attain the objects of lifCp while 
extraordinaiy ptcshti leads to bhakti which again conduces to the 
attainment of God. The sportive Krishna of the cow-settlement, 
with his mistress R^ha, is the object of worship to the adherents 
of the Vallahhacharya schooL Vallabha’s followers wear twelve 
gopichondana marks on their body to represent the twelve forms 
of Vishriu^ such as a perpendicular mark on the forehead p the mark 
of a lotus on the bosom, that of a bamboo leaf on the arms, and 
others. They also print the various weapons of Vishnu on different 
parts of the body. Vallabha is referred to by them as the Achar^a^ 
and his son Vitthalesa as the Gosvnmin. The gurus of the Valla- 
bhacharya sect, who are called Mabdnajn^ are the descendants of the 
seven sons of Vitthale^. Each guru has a temple of his own which, 
the devotees have to visit for conducting worship. There is no 
common temple of worship for this sect. 

The worship of RidM along with^ or in preference to, Krishna 
led to the debasement of Vaishnavism- In the early centuries of the 
Christian era, Kfishns was conceived as liaving amorous dalliances 
with the cowherdesses. Later, Radha, who is not mentioned by 
name in the ffariuariiin, Vishnu. Pureiia^ and Bhagavata FurdM was 
conceived as lus mistnessJ^ Reference may be made in this con¬ 
nection to the sect of the Sakhlbhavas who affect to be women and 
dress themselves and act accordingly. Their goal is the realization 
of the position of the female attendants of Hadha. 

c. MddhtJii SchooU"*' 

Jayatirtha was the most important teacher of this school during 
the period under review, and he is usually regarded as the second 
great and outstanding personality of this sect after its founder. He 
was bom in a Maratha family at Mangalved. 13 miles south of 
Pan^rpur. He spent his life mostly at Malkhed and wrote a 
number of commentaries. It is said that he was invited to Vijaya- 
nagara by Vidyarariya. He must have, therefore, flourished during 
the first half of the fourteenth century A. D. 

The next important name is that of Vidyadblrija. As the result 
of a split among his disciples, Kavindra and Vagisa migrated to 
Anegundi (Hampil towards the end of the fourteenth century. 
There were altogether about eleven pontiffs during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 
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B. MYSTIC SAINTS 
1. J^mananda 

are conflktmg traditions about tho time when Rania- 

suggested that he was bom in A.0. 

ck^e K.h> ? ^ that his dis- 

P biT lived at the time of Sikandar Lodi (A.D, 14B9’1517) is 

genuine, even these dates must be regarded as doubtful. It s^ma 
to thi birth to the fourteenth, and his death 

nuit VisishtadvaiU system of Rari- 

After some^S^rh^* ® teacher named Raghavananda, 

^ter some time he gave up some practices followed by orthodox 

frt taking food without being seen fay anybody) and 

founded a new^hool of Vaishnavism based on the gospel S'love 

aholit’^™ important reform attributed to him is the 

n?^^aste among his followers. He made 
no distinction between a Brahmana and a member of the lowest 
castes. He was himself a Brahmana, but had no objection to dine 
with members of the low castes if they were Vaishnavas. He took 
^piJs even from the so^alled degraded castes. According to 

^khflnr’disciples were Aiananda, Surasuran^a, 
Paramananda, Mahananda, Pipa (a Rajput ruling chief), 
^r- A SJiavananda, Sena (barber), DhaimS (Jath peasant) 

Sn Ananda, and Ravid^ (cobbler). Although a spirit of s^pathv 

Z Jl'. Z ™.'“ r' “ the aarUar 

£“* ™pha»ls on Ihia point KSni5nanda. hoW- 

ever, made it a fundamental tenet of his doctrine. The use of the 
varoacular instead of Sanskrit waa anolhar tefoten in rXcrf by 
^nanda TOa third important reform attrihnted to WmSnanS 
IS the intMduction, on a firm basis, of the cult of Rama and Sita in 
f worship of Krishna and Radha. Ramlnanda borrowed 
id^s from the various reUgious schools that flourished before him 
but Y^lized them with the love and devoUon of his heart and 
foimded a new path of spiritual realisation. It is this path which 
ir and others followed later and decorated with their lives and 

^ ^Sun what is known as 

the religious renaissance in Medieval India.’® 

occupies a unique place in the history of religion in 
brought up in the traditional scSd of 

to ifbrhis Sfi altogether new turn 

thft TiaL ^ snd was mainly instrumental in ushering in 

the new epoch of medieval mysticism to which reference has £en 
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made above. He has not left behind any written records of his 
new message, but his disciples and their successors embodied in their 
lives and teachings the new way of spiritual realization revealed by 
h^ One of his songs, preserved in the Sikh scripture Granth 
Sahib, may be taken as the gist of his teachings. “I had an incH- 
nation to go with sandal and other perfumes to offer my worship to 
Brahman. But the puru revealed that Brahman was in my own 
heart, ^ Wherever I go, I see only water and stones (worshipped); 
but It is Thou who hast filled them all with Thy presence. They all 
seek Thee in vain among the Vedas. My own true guru. Thou hast 
put ^ end to all my failures and illusions. Blessed art Thou! 
Ramananda is lost m his Master, Brahman, it is the word of the guni 
that destroys all the million bonds of action”.’s 

2. Kabir 

The most famous disciple of Ramananda was Kabir. His early 
life is shrouded in mystery. All that is definitely known is that 
he was brought up by a Muslim weaver named Kiru. According to 
legends of uncertain date, he was the illegitimate son of a Brahmana 
window. She cast ofif the infant to escape infamy, and the weaver's 
^snfe found him and adopted him as her son. According to other 
legends, Kabir was reaHy the son of the Muslim weaver, Wilson 
thought it improbable, if not impossible, that KabTr was a Muslim. 
Malcolm and Westcott are inclined to regard him as a Muslim by 
birth.■' 

Ihe date of Kabir’s birth is not definitely known. According to 
Gg^ , Sikandar Lodi, the bigoted Sultan, tried by various means 
o tail Kabir, but the latter was miraculously saved each time 
Both Hindu and Muslim legends make Kabir a contemporary of 
Shaikh Taqqi; the former represent them as rivals, while the latter 
re^ Taqqi as the Pir or religious guide of Kabir. Taqqi is said 
to ave been the Ptr of Sikandar Lodi also. So we may take Kabir 

Sikandar Lodi, who ruled from A.D, 1489 to 
1517. This fits in with the tradition that Kabir died in .^.D. 1518 
and that NSnak met him about A.D, 1496, but not with the other 
tradition which places his birth in A.D, 1398,’i& 

which he became a disciple of Ramananda is des- 
crtbed in the legends. It is said that Kabir lay down on the steps of 
the bathing ghof where Ramananda used to take bis bath early 
morning every day, Haminanda, having stepped on him by 
accident, exclaim^ Ram. Ram. Kabir took that as the mantra, and 
R^ananda, apprised of the whole fact, accepted him as his disciple. 
After that Kabir returned' home and led a pious and saintly life, 
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But he clid not favour asceticism or mortification of flesh, which he 
considered as useless, “If”, said he, “salvation is achieved by 
living on roots and fruits alone, birds’ and animals’ would be the ideal 
lives,” He married and had two children, a son and a daughter. 
He led the life of s simple householder and earned his livelihood 
by his father’s profession of weaving. He himself wove cloth and 
took it to the market, even when he bad numerous disciples and 
were held by them in the highest veneration. His usual place of 
residence was at Varanasi (Banaras). 

Of Kabir’s learning and scholarship we know very little. But 
he was conversant with the religious literature of the Hindus. The 
following short account is preserved in the Bhakte-mab of HabM]! 
which is generally regarded as an authentic source. 

"Kablr refused to acknowledge caste distinctions or to recognise 
the authority of the six schools of Hindu Philosophy, nor did he set 
any store by the four divisions of life (Ashram) prescribed for 
Brahmins. He held that religion without bhckti was no religion at 
all and that asceticism, fasting and aims-giving had no value if un¬ 
accompanied by worship (Bhajan, hymn-singing). By means of 
Bamainis, Bhcbdas and Bakhis he imparted religious instruction to 
Hindus and Muhammadans alike. He had no preference for either 
religion, but gave teaching that was appreciated by the followers of 
both. He spoke out his mind fearlessly and never made it his object 
merely to please his hearers.”^® 

Kabir made no distinction between Hinduism and Isllun. 
"Kabir is the child of Allah and Ram”, he used to say, and made an 
earnest, though unsuccessful, effort to remove the differences which 
separated Hindus and Muslims. The Hindu and Muslim followers 
of Kabir are naturally prone to represent him as having derived his 
moral and spiritual truth more from the one or the other source. 
A western scholar, who has gone deeply into the study of this sub* 
ject, makes the following observations: “His favourite name for 
God is Rama, Like all his Vaishnavite predecessors he seeks re¬ 
lease from transmigration and opens the path to deliverance by lov¬ 
ing devotion. The ancient mythology provides him with frequent 
illustrations: the great gods of the venerable Triad, Brahma, Vishiju, 
Siva still perform their functions in the economy of existence. And 
Kabir has not studied philosophy for nothing; its language is often 
on his lips”.®® 

lUhIr, however, was insistent on bringing home to the minds of 
his disciples that the difference between Hindus and Muslims Is 
merely an artificial one, “In the beginning”, said he, “there was 
not Turk nor Hindu,^—^no race, no caste:” 
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There is no doubt that Kabxr had a large following both among 
Hindus and Muslims. It is said that when he died at Maghar in the 
district of Gorakhpur, there was a dispute among the Hindu and 
Muslim Kabir-panthis (followers of Kabir) as to the disposal of his 
body. The Hindus wanted to burn, and the Muslims to bury it. But 
when the sheet covering the dead body was removed, nothing was 
found but a heap of Sowers, The Hindus took half of these and 
burnt them at Virinasi. The other half was buried by the Mus¬ 
lims at Maghar. 

Kabir did not codify his doctrine in the form of a book. He was 
fond of oral teachings in the shape of small poems. These are 
collected in the Bljaka (the Seed Book), the sacred text of the 
Kabir-panthis who all recognize it to be an authoritative expo¬ 
sition of their master’s teactiings. It contains poems and songs in a 
great variety of metres. A current edition of this text contains 83 
JJanwiinis, 113 ^habdos, 33 poems of various kinds, and 364 Sdkhis. 
To these have been added 60 Sdkhis found in other editions,^' The 
most important of these are SSfcbis (corruption of Sanskrit sofcshi, 
meaning evidence) or rhyming couplets bearing witness to the 
truthThe fine rhythm of these enables one to easily remember 
them. The language of the Bljaka is said to be Hindi, then in vogue 
in the neighbourhood of Varanasi (Banaras), Mirzapur and Gorakh¬ 
pur, But it contains more than 235 words of Persian, Arabic and 
Turkish origins.®^ Reference has been made above to the or 

"Message Poems” of Kabir, 

According to tradition, the BijaJca was dictated by Kabir himself 
to a disciple named Bhagawan Das. But some modem scholars hold 
that the oral teaching of Kabir was not reduced to writing tiE A.D, 
1570, that is, about haU a century after Kabir’s death. The Bijako is 
the first collection, and belongs to this period. It may be added, as an 
evidence of the authenticity of this work, that most of the saying 
attributed to Kabir in the .^di-Grantha of the Sikhs, are also found 
in the Bijoko.®* 

The message of Kabir and the spirit of his teachings can be 
easily gathered from bis poems which go straight to the heart of 
man and are even today well-known over a large part of Northern 
India. Some of these have be^n quoted in the Appendix, and a few 
passages are given below in orfer to give an idea of the views held 
by this great preacher. 

1, Sanskrit is the water in a well, the language of the people 
is the flowing stream, 

2, If by worshipping stones one can find God, I shall worship 
a mountain. 
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3- If by immersion in the water salvation be obtained, the 
frogs bathe continually. As the frogs, so are these men, again and 
again they fall into the womb. 

4. If by wandering about naked, union with Hari be obtained, 
then every deer of the forest will become emancipated. If by shav¬ 
ing the Jiead, perfection is obtained, the sheep is emancipated. 

5. O Qaai, what book is expounded by thee; all such as are 
pondering on the book are killed; give up the book, adore Elam. 

6. A man may read many books before he dies and yet not be 

a he is a Pandit who understands the two and a half letters 

which form the word Xove\ 

7. Be truthful, be natural; Truth alone is natural. Seek this 
truth within your own heart, for there is no truth in the external 
religious observances; neither in the sects nor in the holy vows^ 
neither in reUgious garb nor in pilgrimages. Truth resides within the 
heart and is revealed in love, in strength, in compassion. Conquer 
hatred, and extend your love to all mankind, for God resides in all. 

8. The difference among faiths is only due to difference in 
names; everywhere there is yearning for the same God. Why do 
the Hindus and Muslims quarrel for nothing? Keep at a distance all 
pride and vanity, insincerity and falsehood; consider others the same 
as yourself, let your heart be filled with love and devotion. Then 
alone will your struggle be successful. Life is transitory, do not 
waste your time, but take refuge in God, He is within your own 
heart; so why do you fruitlessly search Him in holy places, in scrip 
tures, in rites and ceremonials? 

9. Brother! From where have the two masters of the Universe 
come? Tell me, who has invented the names of Allah, Ram, Ke^v, 
Han and Hazrat? All ornaments of gold are made of a unique sub< 
stance. It is to show to the world that two different signs are made, 
one IS called Ntmdz while the other is termed Fuji. Mahadev and 
Muhammad are one and the same: Brahma and Adam are one and 
the same. What is a Hindu? What is a Turk? Both inhabit th& 
^e earth. One reads the Veda, and the other the Qur'dit and the 
Khutba. One is a MauUnS and the other a Pandit. Earthen vessels 
have diiTerent names, although they are made from the same earth. 
Kabir says: both are misledp none has found God, 

10. Ram, Khudi, Sakti, giva are one. Then to whom do the 

prayers go? The Vedas, the Puranas and the Qur'an are only diffe¬ 
rent manners of description. Neither the ffindu nor the Turk 
neither the Jain nor the Yogi is congnisent of the secret. * 
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11. Allah, and Rajoi ate thy names. Thou art master full of 
mtsericorde. It is no use bending the shaven head to the ground; 
it is no use washing your bodies with water. The Hindu observes 
twenty.four fasts of Ekadasi, while the Muslim observes his full 
month fast. If only one month is sacred, what about the other 
eleven months? 

12. Saints, see how the world has gone mad. If I tell them 
the truth they run after me to beat me. The world believes in false¬ 
hood. I have seen those who observe punctiliously all the religious 
practices and ceremonies. I have seen those too who take a bath 
every morning. They worship idols of copper and stone. They 
have become mad by the pride of their pilgrimages, The Hindu says 
that he worships and the Muslim says that he worships Habman. 
They die of disputing with one another. Both are ignorant of the 
secret. Kabir says; O Saints, listen! All this is due to error and 
ignorance!®= 

After the death of Kabir his disciples approached his son Kamal 
with a request to found a sect. Kamil, as a worthy son of his father, 
replied: “My father had striven throughout his life against all 
forms of sectarianism; how can I, bis son, destroy his ideal and there¬ 
by commit his spiritual murder?^" This disappointed the disciples 
of Kabir, but could not prevent the rise of Kablr-panthi sects. Kabir’s 
Muslim disciples founded a monastery at Maghar, while his Hindu dis¬ 
ciples likewise organized themselves into an order under the leader¬ 
ship of Surat Gopal, Many of his other disciples also founded 
separate sects. The seed of the message of the unity of Hari and 
Allah was not evidently sown on a fertile soil and did not sprout. 
Nevertheless the spirit of KabTr's teachings did not die out, and 
was kept alive by his numerous disciples aiid followers. Their acti¬ 
vities, however, fall beyond the period under review, and will be 
treated in the next volume. 

S. Other disciples and /ollotcers of RaTnanarwia, 

It is doubtful whether all the twelve disciples mentioned above 
were really initiated by Ramananda. Some of these were probably 
attracted by his ideas and teachings, but joined his order after his 
death. That was the case with Anantinanda who founded a sect. 
His grand-disciple, Nibha, an untouchable, was the author of the 
Bhakta-mala or ^Lives of Devotees’ which is one of the most important 
source-books for the history of the medieval saints. 

Another famous follower of Ramananda, though not an actual 
disciple, was SadnS, a butcher by caste, tw'o of whose songs are in¬ 
cluded in the Grontha Sdhib. 
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Among the twelve disciples mentioned above, Ravidas occupies 
a high place on account ol his exalted spiritual life and purity of 
heart. He is reputed to have been the spiritual guru of Jhali and 
Mtrabm, turo queens of the Siiodiyil: RiunI family of Chi tor. His reli^* 
gious ideas followed the same lines as those of Kabir. 

We need not dwell at length on the other disciples of Rama- 
nanda, each of whom gathered round him a devoted band of fol¬ 
lowers. The monasteries founded by some of them still attract 
devoted pilgrims. 

4. Chaitanpa. 

Though differing in some respects from the views of Hama- 
nanda and Kabir, Chaitanya (an abbreviated form of the full name 
Krishna-Ch^tanya) must be regarded as one of the greatest saints 
in Medieval India. His original name was Viivambhara (nickname, 
Nimli), and he was born in February, 1486, in a family which had 
migrated from Sylhet (E. Pakistan) and settled in Navadvipa or 
Nadiya in West Bengal. He studied in a Sanskrit tol and, after the 
death of his father, himself set up a {ol. He married twice, as his 
first wife died shortly after her marriage. At the age of twenty- 
two, Visvambhara visited Gaya to offer oblations to his deceased 
father. There he met a recluse named livarapuri, who gave him 
Krishpa-nuintra. This changed the whole tenor of his life. He be¬ 
came veritably a god-intoxicated devotee. Wrapped in mystic and 
emotional experience, he incessantly uttered the name of Krishna, 
laughed, wept and raved, and not unoften fell into trances, A band 
of followers gathered round him, including two great devotees named 
Advaita and Nityananda, and with their oo-operation he introduced 
some striking innovations in religious life. A new type of emo* 
tional and devotional songs, called klrtuna, often consisting of merely 
recitation of the names of Hari and Krislnia, and sung in chorus to the 
accompaniment of loud instrumental music, became the regular fea¬ 
ture of religious life. Huge processions of kirtarta parties paraded 
the streets of Navadvipa, with Visvambhara and his prominent 
followers at the head, singing and dancing wildly in a mood of 
ecstasy. Devotional meetings, the main feature of which was fcirtana, 
were held almost daily in the house of pious Srinivasa, where strange 
scenes were witnessed of hysterical orgy of dancing and wild fits 
of ecstatic thrills. Men trembled, wept, and raved, while dancing, 
for hours together; this covered their body with copious perspira¬ 
tion, and in some cases brought on exhaustion ending in fits of un¬ 
consciousness or mystic trances. But whatever we may think of 
it. such emotional mode of worship, merely consisting in musical 
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recitatioii of the name^ of Hari and Krisb^p made this now cult of 
Vaish^avism highly popular among the masses. A section of the 
public got disgusted with the tumultuous scenes in public streets, 
and the Muslim governor prohibited the JcirtflTut party. But Vis- 
vatnbhara adopted, what is called in our day, methods of civil dis¬ 
obedience or passive resistance. He openly defied the order till it 
was rescinded (by divine interference in the shape of a dream^ as the 
scriptures would have us believe 

Visvambhara was initiated as a (ascetic) by Kesava 

Bharati in January, 1510, and adopted the name Sri Krishna-Chai- 
tanya, abbreviated into Chaitanya. His first idea was to settle at 
Vi^indavana, the reputed scene of Kiishoa's boyhood, as described 
in the Bhngavata PurcTta, But at his mother's request he agreed to 
fix his permanent residence nearer home^ at Puri Here both Partapa- 
rudra^ the Gajapatl king of Orissa^ and Visudeva Sarvabhauma, a re¬ 
nowned Vedantist, are sold to have become his followers, and the 
new cult obtained a firm footing. Later, Chaitanya made an exten¬ 
sive pilgrimage to South and West India (c. 150&-U), preaching his 
gospel all along his way. Shortly after his return he made a similar 
tour in North India, proceeding as far as Vrindavana* The sacred 
sites of Vrindavana were deserted and forgotten. Their recovery 
by the Bengal Vaish^iavas, at the instance of Chaitanya, and the 
conversion of the holy site into a great religious centre, must be 
regarded as one of the most important events in the history of 
Vaishnavism. The task was mainly accomplished by two highly 
placed Hindu officials of the Muslim ruler of Bengal^ who met 
Chaitanya at Gauda on his way to Vrindavana and l^ame his de¬ 
voted followers. They became celebrated under their new names 
Rupa and Sanatana, and settled at Vrindavana. From A.D. 1515 
till his death in 1533, Chaitanya remained at Puri. He spent his 
time in expounding hfs teachings* amidst frequent religious trances 
and divine ecstasies. During the last twelve years he was seized 
with an extraordinary degree of devotional fervour and passed in 
a state of continual frenzy, which is described in Yaishiiava lite¬ 
rature as a state of ditjyonm^da or premoTimdda (madness of divine 
lo ve1 

Like other medieval saints, Chaitanya laid stress on sincere and 
passionate love for God as the only way to salvation, but he was 
thoroughly saturated with the Radba-Krishm cult, and stressed the 
amorous episodes descrihed in the Bhagavata. There is no doubt 
that he was profoundly influenced fay the passionate romantic poems 
of Jayadeva, and the melodious songs of Chandldasa, both based on 
the theme of the love of KSdha and Krishna. Acceding to Chaitanya 
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School, Krishna took his birth as a h uman being (Chaitanya) in 
order to enjoy, through personal experience, the ardour of Radba’s 
passions for her beloved Krishna. As a matter of fact, probably no 
other religious saint carried to such an extent the emotional ap¬ 
proach to God as a lover to his beloved. But this love had nothing 
physical in it and Chailanya put it on a high spiritual plane. Hence 
he took good care to guard against its degeneration into sensual 
amours. Any kind of social intercourse with women was forbidden 
to his followers, and Chaitanya refused to see the face of one of his 
most favourite disciples for no greater offence than having exchang¬ 
ed a few formal words with an elderly Vatshnava lady whose piety 
and virtue were well known to him. He did not lay great stress 
on knowledge, though a profound philosophy grew round his teach¬ 
ings in course of time. He laid down, by his precept and example, 
sincere zeal and devotion, and a passionate love for Hari or Krishna, 
as the Only means of salvation; and elevated the simple recitation 
of the names of Hari and Krishna to the level of a high spiritual 
discipline as a sacred tnoTif™. He emphasized universal love and 
brotherhood as the first step to the love of God, He was a mystic 
par excellence, and may even be said to have carried his mysticism, 
beyond all rational limits; yet, though he did not care for rituals, 
he did not discard the sacred scriptures, or worship of images of 
gods, as utterly useless. In his attitude towards caste, also, he seems 
to have followed a middle path. He disregarded all distinctions 
of caste and creed so far as religious initiation was concerned, and 
one of his most favourite disciples was a Muslim devotee named 
Haridasa. But he is said to have approved of the latter’s conduct in 
not entering the temple of Jagannatha or taking his meals with the 
Hindu devotees. There are, however, incidents, in his authentic 
biography, which are not fully in consonance with this conservative 
attitude. There is, however, no doubt that his catholic spirit made 
no distinctions between the Brahmanas, Chand^lns, and Yavanas 
{Muslims), and brought them all within the fold of his religion of 
love and charily. This liberal outlook, which formed an essential 
feature of Chaitanya’s sect, at least to begin with, was one of the 
most important reasons for its wide popularity among the masses. 

Chaitanya did not leave behind any regular organization to carry 
on his Work, but as in the case of Kabir and others, several sects 
grew in course of time. The main sect, which flourished in Bengal, 
rapidly became very popular and exists even today. 

The descendants of Nityananda living at Navadvipa, and those 
of Advaita residing at Santipur, are the spiritual heads of the sect. 
There are several temples of this sect in Bengal and at Mathura 
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and Vfindavana. The followers of Chaitanya wear two white per¬ 
pendicular lines on the forehead, joined together at the bridge of 
the nose, together with a line continued up to the tip of the nose. 
They also wear a necklace of three strings of Tulast beads and a 
rosary of the saine^ 

5. IVanak 

Nanak, an elderly contemporary of Chaitanya, holds a unique 
place among the medieval saints of India. He cut himself adrift 
from all associations with prevaiUng sectarian religions, and al- 
though his approach to God was through love and devotion, he did 
not adopt the imagery or symbolism of Vaishnavism or any other 
creed. His was the first, and abo the bst, successful attempt to 
bring together the Hindus and Muslims in a common fold of spiri¬ 
tual and social brotherhood. The fact that it was not destined to 
spread beyond the confines of a narrow geographical region, merely 
demonstrates the almost insuperable difficulty involved in the task 
that he had undertaken, and the high place that must be given to 
him in the socio-rcUgious history of India even for his partial suc¬ 
cess, The political achievements of Sikhism, the great sect which 
owes its origin to him, have largely over-shadowed its spiritual 
character, but it is this latter aspect alone with which the name of 
Nanak must ever be associated, and which therefore should engage 
our sole attention. 

Nanak was bom in A.D. 1469 in a Khatri family, at Talwandi, 
now known as Nankana, situated about thirty-five miles to the 
south-west of lahore. His father, Kalu, was an accountant in the 
village, and Nanak received his first education in the local school. 
But he was indifferent to study and preferred the retirement of the 
forest and the society of the religious men who frequented it. Kalu 
did not like the religious temperament of his son, and made Nanak 
study the Persian language so that he might be fit for the post 
which he (Kalu) then held. But though Nanak became highly profi¬ 
cient in Persian, his religious and spiritual tendencies grew more 
and more with his age. He also showed a marked dbinclination 
to abide by religious customs and conventions such as putting on 
the sacred thread. Nanak married at an early age but could not 
be induced to do any useful work to earn his livelihood. It is said 
that he spent hb time in carrying on discourses with the sncfhtw 
or saints, and composing religious hymns in praise of the one God 
whom he loved. Through these hymns he preached high ethical 
and spiritual doctrines by means of simple allegorical representa¬ 
tions. Thus when Nanak was asked by his father to turn his atten¬ 
tion to agriculture, he replied: “Make thy body the fields, good 
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works the seed, irrigate with God’s name; make thy heart the culti¬ 
vator, God will germmate in thy heart, and thou shalt thus obtain 
the dignity of nirwa?!". When his father asked him to keep a shop, 
Nanak replied in a similar strain: “Make the knowledge that life is 
fraU thy shop, the true Name thy stock-in-trade”. Once his father 
sent him with a sum of money to buy some articles of trade, but 
he gave the whole amount to some mendicants whom he met on 
the way. Jairam, who had married Nanak’s sister and held the 
post of a revenue officer at Sultanpur, took him there and secured 
the post of store-keeper for him. He did the work quite well for 
some tune. But suddenly one day he disappeared in the neighbour¬ 
hood and is said to have the vision of God in a trance and heard a 
divine voice: "My name is God. and thou art the divine guru”. 

On his return from the forest after three days, he gave to the 
poor all that he possessed and left the world. He put on a mendicant’s 
garb and sought the company of religious men. He then announced 
that there was no Hindu and no MusuIuqm, When questioned by 
the Muslim qas^ he replied: "Make kindness thy mosque, sincerity 
thy prayer carpet, what is just and lawful thy Qur'an, modesty thy 
curcumcision, ciyUity thy fasting, so shalt thou be a Musulman”. 
In this strain Nanak laid emphasis on the purity of character and 
conduct and a high ethical code, rather than any dogma or creed of 
any sect, as the sole means of salvation. He believed in one God, 
and love and constant meditation upon Him as the only way of re¬ 
ceiving His grace. He denounced the worship of images and all 
distinctions of caste and creed. He preached his catholic views 
through the hymns which he sang to the accompaniment of the 
rebek {a stringed musical instrument) played by Mardatia, who be¬ 
longed to the tribe of hereditary minstrels called Bums, and came 
from Talwandi to become a servant of Nanak at Sultanpur. Accom¬ 
panied by his faithful attendant Mardana, Nanak is said to have 
undertaken wide tours all over India, and even beyond it to Ceylon 
south, and Mecca and Medina on the west. A number of 
miracles are attributed to him throughout his travels. He made 
quite a large number of converts during this journey and his name 
and fame spread on all s id es. 

Nanak died in A,D. 1538 at Kartarpur in the Punjab. His Hindu 
and Muslim disciples wanted to dispose of the body according to 
their respective customs. But, as in the ease of Kabir, when the 
Mvenng sheet was removed next morning, the body had disappear¬ 
ed and there remained only two bunches of flowers deposited on his 
two ^des by the respective groups. The Hindus erected a shrine, 
and the Muslims, a tomb, on the bank of the Ravi. 
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Nanak had two sons, but their minds were insincere and they 
had rebelled and deserted Mm. So shortly before his deaths he 
appointed Ahgad his successor. 

The hymns of Nanak have been preserved in the Adi-Grantha. 
In these he sang the glory of one great God, and man^s duty of 
meditating His name with a pure heart, bereft of all evil passions 
and desires for worldly good. One of his hjTnns contains the fol¬ 
lowing: *'At God's gate there dwell thousands of Muhammads, 
thousands of Brahtn^j of Vishnus, of Sivas; thousands upon 
thousands of exalted Ramas- There is one Lord over all spiritual 
lordSt the creator whose name is true^\®^ Nanak preached that reli- 
gious acts and austerities practised by the different religious sect^ 
were useless p and love and devotion to the one God is the only way 
of attaining His grace and blessir^s- “The real temple was the 
house in which the Lord^s praises were ever sung and the Lord^s 
name continually repeated”. Setting aside the Vedas and the 
he taught his followers to repeat the name of the infinite 
God who surpasses all conceptions. He stressed the role of gum 
whose guidance was of the utmost value in the development of spiri¬ 
tual life.®® Nanak acknowledged Kabir as his spiritual guide®and 
the following hymnsp^° like many others^ closely echo the teachings 
of that great saint: 

I, Religion consisteth not in a patched coatp or in a Yogi^'s staffs 
or in ashes smeared over the body; 

Religion consisteth not in earrings worn, or a shaven head, or 
in the blowing of horns. 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the world; thus shall thou 
find the way of religion, 

n. Religion consisteth not in mere words; 

He who looketh on all men as equal is religious. 

Religion consisteth not in wandering to tombs or places of 
cremation, or sitting in attitudes of contemplation; 

Religion consisteth not in earrings worn, or a shaven head, or 
bathing at places of pilgrimages. 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the world; thus shalt thou 
find the way of religion, 

m. On meeting a true guru doubt is dispelled and the wanderings 
of the mind restrained. 

It raineth nectar, slow ecstatic music is heard p and man is 
happy within himself. 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the world: thus shalt thou 
find the way of religion. 
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APPENDIX 

THREE TOEMS OF KABIR31 
1 

I. 13. jao ko kaban dhunro bande^^ 

O servant, whej^e dost thou seek me, 

LOf I am beside thee. 

I am neither in temple nor in mosque: 

1 am neither in K^ba nor in Kailash: 

^ ceremonies, nor in yoga and renunciation, 

it thou art a true seeker, thou shall at once see Me: thou shall 
meet Me in a moment of time, 

Kabir says, “O SadhuT God is the breath of all breath" 

LXVI 


1. 20, man na rangaye 

cok^rs‘^ono5S “istead of dyeing his mind in the 

^a^t^e^*” temple of the Lord, leaving Brahma to worship 

He inerws holes in his ears, he has a great beard and matted locks 
Me looks like a goot: * 

He g^ forth into the wilderness, killing all his desires, and turns 
himself into a eunuch: 

He shaves his head and dyes his garments; he reads the Gita and 
becomes a mighty talker. 


LXIX 


HI. 2. 


jo khoda masjid vasat hai 

If God withm the mosque, then to whom does this world belong? 
If Ram be mthm the image which you find upon your pilgrimage. 

then who is there to know what happens without? 

Han IS in the East: Allah is in the West. Look within your heart 
for there you will find both Karim and Ram; 

All the men and women of the world are His living forms 
Kabir is the child of AUah and of Ram: He is my Guru He is 
my Pir. " 
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CHAPTER XVn 


SOCIAL LIFE 

A. HINDU SOCIETY 
1. IntToductory 

The conquest of the major parts of North India by the Muslim 
Turks is the dominant historical event of the thirteenth century A-D*^ 
but its full effects were felt for the first time during the period under 
review- The conquest was attended by extensive settlements of the 
foreigners whose number was being increased by constant migra¬ 
tions from the Islamic lands as well as by occasional mass conver¬ 
sions of the indigenous people. Because of the inflexibility of their 
religious creed, which permitted no compromise with other faiths, 
the settlers remained las their oo-religionists still remain) a dis¬ 
tinct social unit, thus introducing a permanent cleavage of the 
Indian population along religious lines. The impact of militant 
Islam had as yet but little effect upon the age-old social life of the 
older inhabitants. Even the teachings of the saints and mystics 
of the fourteenth and later centuries, which formed one of the most 
characteristic developments of the time,, left the Hindu society as 
yet practically unchanged. Indirectly^ however* the new menace 
to the existence of the indigenous culture led to the production of 
a large number of Smtiti Digests and Commentaries tending towards 
systematization of the old social and religious law. The somewhat 
different pattern of the social structure, envisaged in the historical 
records of the indigenous people of different regions of the time^ 
bear the impress of this teaching.^ 

In so far as the social life of the vast majority of the Indian 
population following the indigenous faitha is concerned, the Smriti 
authorities therefore constitute* for the centuries of our survey, our 
basic authority- What distinguishes this period from the preced¬ 
ing one is the paucity of inscriptions such as those which helped 
previously to check the Smriti evidence in the precise context of its 
application to specific regions and dates. This defect is somewhat 
compensated by the rise of regional schools of Smritts with their 
respective authoritative Digests. Such* in the first place, is the 
school of Mi t hi la of which the principal authorities for our period 
are the Grihasfharflfndfcara and other works of Changes vara (1300- 
70)* the FiudddchinMmuni and other works of Vichaspati Mlsra 
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{1425-90), and the Vwudachtifidra of Miaanimiira ifior. c* 1450). 
Such, again, is the school of Banaras of which the Madana-ratna^ 
pradipa^ attributed to a chieftain in Gorakhpur area called Madana- 
simha and comisting of Vj/fluuharai?ifekocidpota and other sections 
{composed between A,D* 1425 and 1450), and the Mad^neperijata of 
Visvesvarabhatla (composed between A,D. 1360 and 1390) are our 
authoriti^. Such is also the school of Bengal with the celebrated 
commentaryj Dtpal^^likc^ on Ydjnacalfeya-Smjriti and other works 
of SulapM (1375-^1440) as our authority. Such, finally, is the 
Southern school having as its principal authorities, Paraiara-5mfiti, 
with the gloss of the celebrated Madhavachaiya (hereafter referred 
to as Pardsflra-Madhat^c) and other works of the same Madhava- 
charya, otherwise called Vldyaranya (1300-1380), the 
pTosada consisting of the Vyavahorassra and other sections (com¬ 
posed between A.D. 1490 and 1515) of Dalapati, and the Sarasvati- 
vilasa (comprising Vyavahataka’^a and other sections) of Pratapa-^ 
mdra (14&7-C. 1540).^ More indefinite in their application are the 
SmriCi sections belonging to the late Puranas like the Bf iheddhorma 
Purdwa. The picture which emerges from our survey of this vast 
and scattered material is that of conformity to the general pattern 
of the old Smfitis with some important developments which will 
principally form the subject-matter of this chapter. 

2, Social cKt?i 5 ioiis and mb-di'aisions 

The social structure in the Smfitis consists, as is well known, 
of four primary castes (the Erahmanas, the Kshatriyas, the Vai^as 
and the Sudras) with diminishing rank and status, an indefiriite 
number of the so-called mixed castes of varying status, and finally^ 
of a group of despised castes coming at the bottom of the scale. The 
duties and occupations of these castes (specially of the Brahmans 
and the Kshalriyas) are described at great length in these isrorks. 
The 5mritis likewise describe, under the head dh^ika, the daily 
routine of the householder (prihasiha) and the would-be householder 
l&ndtaka) belonging to the three upper classes. The picture is that 
of incessant toil devoted to religious practices and acts of piety. As 
a authority (Daksha quoted in the Grih^stfurratnalcara, 134) 

observes. ^^From sunrise to sunset the Brahmana should not remain 
idle for an instant, and he should devote himself to his compulsory, 
Occasional and optional duties, as well as other blameless occupa¬ 
tions.” 

The above rules are repeated in the Smriti commentaries and 
Digests of our period with occasional comments which will he 
briefly noticed here. As regards the Brahmana's occupations the 
Par^aya-Mfldh^itJa (I. 425-361 first declares agriculture and so forth 
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to be of the nature of duties prescribed in the scriptures, on the 
ground that officiating at sacrifices and the like are of too rare an 
occurrence to furnish means of subsistence for househoid^s in the 
KaU Age. Quoting in the next place a number of mutuaHy con¬ 
tradictory texts about the lawfulness of the Grahmana's occupaticn 
of agriculture, the author adjusts the difference in two alternative 
ways; they refer, we are told, to different degrees of distress (the 
Bra hfnana being held to be entitled to pursue agriculture through 
others in a time of slight distress, and in person at a time of grave 
distress), or else to different pages or Age-cycles (the Brahmana’s 
pursuit of agriculture through others being declared to be his duty 
in times of distress in the other Ages and his principal duty in the Kali 
Age). The professions of trade and crafts, like that of agriculture, 
we are told elsewhere by the same authority (I, 435), belong to all 
castes, and the Brahmanas in particular are entitled to practise agri¬ 
culture. In view of this clear and authoritative exposition of the 
normal occupations of Bi^manas, the ban on the modes of subsist¬ 
ence previously conceded to them in times of distress, which occurs 
in a list of forbidden practices of the Kali Age (Khiiuciriyos) quoted 
with approval by the author in another context (I, 123-27), seems 
to be somewhat unreal. On the other hand, the prohibition in the 
same list of KQiiearjpas of the Bralimans's living by non^accumu- 
lation of grain for the next day—a practice which is extolled in 

some of the Snifitts as the most praiseworthy for a Brahmana_ 

appears to be thoroughly in accord with the spirit of the age. The 
high eulogy of Brahraapas is accompanied in our present works, as 
in the Smyitis, with strong denunciation of unworthy members of 
this order fPorSsnrfl-Jlfdd/iauQ, DI, 158 ff.; BrihaddJmrma PutaTin 
m, 2.If). 

As for the duties of the next two castes in. the order of social 
precedence, it will be sufficient for our purpose to quote the obser- 
vaUons in the Pamscra-Madhatja (I, 390-37). Describing the duties 
of the king, after the standards, under the heads, ‘punishing 

the wicked and cherishing the good', the author takes great pains 
to justify the orthodox position that these constitute the distinctive 
duty of the Kshatriya. The title of king, it is argued after quoted 
texts, appertains to the Kshatriya, and the right to wield weapons 
for the purpose of protecting the people likewise belongs to him 
alone. 

In so far as the Smytti routine of the daily duties of the house¬ 
holder is concerned, a few coitunents of our authors caQ for notice. 
One who has studied the whole Veda, we are told in the Grihastha- 
rntnoJecro (249), should repeat the same from the beginning, one who 
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has studied only a portion of the Vedas is to repeat the Punish n- 
sukte (Rw., X, 90 J and similar texts, while one who has studied only 
the Geyatri hymn is to repeat the Puranos- The Porasaro-Madhaufi 
(I, 292-93) Similarly explains that one who is capable of performance 
of the Vedic rites should not be content with the rites prescribed 
in. the SmAtis, but one incapable of performance of the Vedic rites 
should perform those of the SmTitia, and one unable to perform even 
the latter should follow good custom. These extracts, w'hile illu¬ 
strating the characteristic tendency of the Smriiis to adjust their 
rules to the varying capacities and Inclinations of the people at 
different periods, are a reminder of the decline of Vedic learning 
and rites among the upper classes at this period. Of equal import¬ 
ance is the eiqplanation in the PatasaTa-Mddhaua of the householder's 
daily obligation of hospitable reception of gu^ts. The praise ol 
feeding friends along with condemnation of feeding enemies, as well 
as the prohibition of feeding the ignorant along with the injunction 
of feeding the learned which we find in the Rmriti texts, we are 
told (I, 349-50), does not apply to guests arriving at the end of the 
Voiivudeua offering (presenting to the flie before meals). In fact 
the mark of a guest is not his learning and so forth, but simply his 
arrival within the prescribed time-limit after that offering. The 
term 'guest', it is further explained (I. 352), excludes one of the 
same village arriving regularly on selected days, and is confined to 
an unknown man arriving on a sudden and suffering from the pangs 
of hunger. Furthermore, the reception of the guest with words of 
welcome, the customary offering for a respectable person, a seat and 
so forth, is the due of the Brahmana alone, while the Kshatriya 
and the rest are simply to be given food at the Bithmana's residence 
(I, 353). These extracts illustrate the continuance of the old Smriti 
i-ule inculcating universal, though not indiscriminate, charity, some¬ 
what limited by the exigencies of caste. It remains to mention that 
the householder’s duty of hospitality to guests Is impressively set 
forth in the SmTiti sections of the late Ptttioirms (Brihaddharma 
PurdtHi, U,5.34-35, 15.26-30i Brahmavaiuortta Purfina. 84. 

-As regards the duties and occupations of the S^udras our authors 
betray a twofold attitude. The complete dependence of the Sudra 
upon the Brahmana is reflected in such works as the Pardsara. 
Mddhaua (I, 418-20), where we are told that the Sudra’s highest duty 
is the service of the Btohmana, as it ensures for him supreme bliss, 
along with his distinctive occupation; whffe, by contrast, the service 
of the Kshatriya and the Vaiiya is his subordinate duty, as it secures 
for him merely his occupation. It is emphasized still more in the- 
eriftaddhoma PurS-na tlH, 4-S; 24-25; 31-32). On the other hattiT, 
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our authors tend to relax the strict Smriii rule iorbidding dealing 
in certain classes of commodities by a Sudra engaged in trade m 
default of service, and they justify this by reference to ^etent 
occasions as weU as different grades of Sudras, The prohibition of 
the sale of five specified classes of commodities ► we are told m the 
Grihostharatnfifcara (479-80). appUes to the Sudra in times, 

but not in times of distress; the parallel set of prohibiUo^. t^ 
author further observes, refers to good Sudras and not to condemned 
ones: the Sudra does not become an outcaste even by selling meat, 
and so forth. The prohibition of the sale of salt and the like, we 
are told more briefly in the ParaioTO-Madhoufl (I, 422-23). applies 
to Brahmanas engaged in trade in times of distress, but the^ u ^ 
incur no blame on that account, although they are forbidden m other 
texts to deal with liquors and meat. 

The old religious disabilities of the Sudras are repeated by 
our authors with a certain tendency to relax them withto the nar¬ 
row canonical limits. The Sudras, according to the Bnhadd^rma 
Pumna (in, 4. 15-32). must not practise the Vedic or the ordiimry 
religious exercises, and he must not study the Vedas or the 
nor explain the sacred texts, but he may listen to recitations of 
Puranas and study as much of the Agamas (Tantras) as is ^it^ 
to him by his guru; he must not utter mantras with the words 
sunM and om. Discussing a hypothetical argument which questions 
the Sudra's right to enter upon the householder's life, the Portriura- 
Mfldhoua (I, 537) concludes that the Sudra is so entiUed on 
ground of reference to him in the section on marriage 8“^ to his 
rights in the section on householders duties of the type of the Bye 
great sacrifices. Similarly discussing an argument which di^nab- 
fies the Sudra for rites capable of being performed only by offering 
to the sacred fires, the Modouaporijata (231) concludes that 
ever the Sudra is allowed to offer oblations to the fire, he should 
perform the same in the ordinary fire, and that he should use only 
the mantra consisting of the single word Twinflaicdri*, as he is not 
entitled to use any other. 

As regards the Sudra's social disabilities our authors’ views 
vary from comparative laxity to extreme rigidity. In the ^ 
strong condemnation of eating food from a Sudra in a Smrtti. the 
Grihasthamtnafcara (334) explains that the prohibition refers to the 
fc^ of condemned 6udcas, whUe the food of good Sudras may be 
eaten (the author slyly adds) for the purpose of gaining cows, 
lands, and so forth, but not otherwise. Referring to the permission 
even for BrShmanas to take the food of five specified cJassesj^ 
Sudras, the author further explains (337) that theSr uncooked f 
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may be eaten in normal times and even their cooked food may be 
taken in times of distress. This explanation is repeated by SoiapSm 
(on Yajfiavalkya, I, 16SJ. By contrast, the Para^ara-Mddhaoa 
(in, 305) mentions the penances of different grades which a Brah¬ 
ma^, eating a Sudra’s food, must undertake according as he does 
it intentionally, or in a time of distress, or else unintentionally. The 
author expands this statement in another context (IH, 37^80), 
where he explains that not only eating the Sudra's food, but living 
in the same house with him, sitting in the same cart with ^iudras 
engaged as agricultural labourers, and receiving religious instruc¬ 
tions from a learned Sudra whose sense of right and wrong has been 
developed by listening to the recitations of the Pur&i^ and so 
forth, are to be avoided. The author likewise (III, 325) qualifies the 
Smritt permission to eat four varieties of the Odra’s food by ex¬ 
plaining that it applies to the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas at a time 
when they are tired by the toils of journey, and are unable to pro¬ 
cure food from other castes, and that the food in any case ^ould be 
limited to jiist what is siifficient to save one’s life in times of distress. 
This is further qualified by the statement (HI, 327) that for the 
above purpose the food of condemned Sudras, like that of Chandalas, 
should not be taken, while the food of good ^udras may not be 
avoided. The author concludes (III, 33T) with clarification of the 
Smyiti rule admitting the lawfulness of the food of certain specified 
classes of Sudras, although, somewhat inconsistently, he elsewhere 
(I, 123-27) quotes with approval the Kalivorjya text including the 
acceptance of food of five classes of Sudras in the list. The extreme 
limit of the Sudra’s social disability is reached In the Modanaparijdta 
(133) justifying by argument a quotation which requires purifica¬ 
tion by bathing with clothes on, for touching a Sudra. The diverg¬ 
ence of our authors' views is reflected in two contradictory inter¬ 
pretations of Manu’s celebrated dictum about the natural as well 
as the divinely ordained servitude of the Sudra, On the one hand 
the Yivodaratnakdra (146), applying the dictum to the general clause 
of law permitting four specified classes of ^udras to be released by 
the master’s favour, observes that the clause does not apply to the 
Sudra. Applying the same dictum to the clause which makes a 
Brahma^ liable to punishment for enslaving men of the three upper 
classes out of greed, the author states that he who forcibly reduces 
a Sudia to slavery is exempt from punishment. On the other hand, 
the ViuddflcWntonwmi (68), quoting the same dictum, observes that 
it is meant simply to deprecate the condition of the Siidra, for 
otherwise there would be no such dealings as the sale of ^udras and 
so forth (which are laid down in the SmTitfs). 
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At the end of this brief survey of the status of the four castes 
after our authors, we may notice their references to the discrirni- 
natoiy clauses, caste-wise, of the Smfiti penal law, The« clauses, 
which provide for punishment for the same oHence committed by a 
Brahma^a, a Kshatriya, a Vaiiya and a Sudra on an ascending scale, 
are repeated often at great len^ in the Smriti Digests and Coiamen- 
taries of our period. Not only, however, was their operation neces¬ 
sarily restricted by the occupation of large tracts of the country by 
the arms of Islam, but our authors occasionally drop hints about the 
of the old discriminatory clauses, as when the Vyavahara- 
vivekcddyota, concluding its chapter on defamation and assault, 
observes that although many other varieties of punishment have 
been laid down in the Smritis according to the differences of subject- 
matter under these heads, kings in these times are xmable to put 
them into effect for fear of rousing popular discontent. 

Of more practical application than the above are our author s 
references to the discriminatory clauses in the Smriri Iaw 
penances. The Madanapdrijdta (791-92), in the context of its state¬ 
ment of the penances for Brahmana-murder, upholds a Smriti rule 
a>dng the penances in the ratio of 1 : 2 : 3:4 for Brahman^, Ksha- 
triyas, Variyas and Sudras, so as to make an inconvenient text 
(Saiikha) yield the farced mterpretation that the diminishing scale 
of penance 1: 3 : i : i according to the order of the castes refers to the 
diminishing capacity of the individual sinner irrespective of caste. 
This is followed by the author’s clear and emphatic statement, on the 
authority of VijnSnefivaia, that the rule fixing the penances for the 
Brahmajna, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra in the diminishing 
proportions, as mentioned above, applies to other matters than the 
four Specified crimes of violence. The ascending scale of penances, 
is likewise applied in respect of various sins in the PnayaichittusaTtt 
(30 and 36) and in Sulapani’s commentary on Yajnavalkya (11. 250), 
This is justified by the argument just stated that the descending 
scale of penances applies to matters other than the four crimes 
of violence (which are specified in the Prat/uichittosora (36) as 
comprising homicide, theft, criminal assault on other men’s wives, 
and assault in general). Elsewhere (121), however, the Prayi^chitta- 
sdra prescribes the same penances for Brahmana, Kshatriya and 
Vaiiya on the ground of silence of the texts about the descend¬ 
ing scale of the same. The Madanaporijafo (869) neatly sums up 
its view by stating that the descending scale of penances applies to- 
the minor sins, and the ascending scale to the mortal sins. 

In so far as the group of mixed castes is concerned, we may 
notice a short discussion in the PHnSscro-Mndhono (I, 512-13) about 
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the status of the anukfma castes^ meaning those supposed to have 
^rung from the unions of Brahmanas^ Kshatriyas and Vaisyas with 
girls of inferior castes. Repeating the view of Manu^ the author 
observes that the issue of a Brahma^a by his married Kshatriya 
wife is similar to, but not quite the same as, a Brahmaiia, because 
of connection with his low-caste mother, and that the same is the 
case with the issue of such other unions. The view of Vishuii and 
^ankha, assigning to the issue of anuloma marriages the caste of the 
mother, we are further told, refers to their acquisition of the duties 
of the mother^s caste^ while they are proved on the contrary to form 
a separate caste by the fact that otherwise the superiority of the 
father would have no application. The above discussion proves the 
author's position to be midway between the e?cceptional Smriti 
view elevating the issues of aTiuloma marriages to their father^s 
caste, and the ordinary view degrading them to the caste of their 
mother.^ 

As regards the demised castes our authors recapitulate the 
Smriti rules about their degraded status. The Pamsorct-Mddhaua (1, 
257-0&) explains after quoted texts that one touching a Chand&la 
at the first, the second and the third remove, should purify himself 
by bathing with his clothes on, while one doing so at the fourth 
remove should merely touch the water. Purification by bathing 
should be undertaken in both cases^ when the touch is intentionaL 
The Charid^la> we are elsewhere fill, 387-08) told in amplification 
of the original text, should be kept at a distance of four fthe 

length being understood in the light of popular usage): one coming 
nearer without touching him should bathe with his clothes on: one 
touching him unintentionally should bathe and look at the Sun 
fby way of purification)* and one doing so intenfionally should per¬ 
form double this penance or some other act of purification. Explain¬ 
ing the detailed description in the original, the author elsewhere 
^m. 81-041 mentions the different penances to be imdertakeTi by a 
Brahmana for conversing or sleeping on the same bed, or in 

company with a Chandila^ for looking at or touching a Chand^la, 
for drawing water from a pond owned by a Chapdala, for drinking 
water from a well wherefrom water has been drawn in a Chanel a *s 
vessel, for unwittingly eating a Chan^la's food or living for some 
time in the same house with him, for association with a Chandala 
on a journey to a field or garden or another village, and lastly in 
the event of a Chapdala's entrance into the house even once. The 
Author likewise Tnetitions the similar but less severe penances for 
drinking water from the vessels of other despised classes such as 
washermen and so forth, and for asscjciation with them. 
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A pattern of social structure^ somewhat different frona the 
above, prevailed in the different regions of the country according 
to the realistic accoimts of this period. In the Hindu kingdom of 
Vijayanagara, for instance^ there were, next to the Brahmanas^ such 
important caste-groups as Chet^is (mercliants)^ Vira Panchalas 
(artisans), Kaikkolas {weavers), and barbers. There were besides 
immigrant castes from the north like the Tottiyars, the Saurashtras 
and the Heidis* whose influx resulted in degradation of certain indi¬ 
genous castes like the Kununbars, The lowest caste consisted of 
the Domharas [jugglers and soothsayers), Jogis, Maravaras, and so 
forth. The disputes between the various middle castes above men¬ 
tioned (and specially between the two great divisions of the right- 
hand and left-hand castes) made up much of the social history of 
those times. In so far as the Brahmanas were concerned, they were 
treated with the traditional high respect by kings and nobles alike. 
In agreement with the Smfiti standards of the souths as mentioned 
above^ the Brahmams were employed on a variety of occupations, 
namely, as merchants and agriculturists, ministers and provincial 
governors, generals and commanders of fortresses.'^ A cross section 
of the social structure in the Vijayanagara Empire, which is but very 
imperfectly noticed in the Smrttis, consisted of the great ministers 
and other officials, as well as the feudatories (amuniTtd^cikccs) hold¬ 
ing charge of districts on condition of furnishing flnandal contri¬ 
butions and military contingents, on the one side, and the mass of 
the people on the other side-® 

3* Slavery 

Slavery was fairly common, and the matter-of-fact way in which 
Ibn Batutah refers to the acquisition of slave-girls In lots, and their 
distribution as ordinary gifts or presents, throws a lurid Eght on the 
moral ideas of the time. A sort of communal spirit seems to have 
prevailed in thb matter. The Muslims took delight in enslaving 
Hindu women en masse from the highest to the lowest rank, and 
many of them, including even those who once were princesses, 
were forced to entertain the Muslim court and the nobiflty with 
dance and music. Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq made free gifts 
of them to his relations and the nobility, and sent as presents to the 
Chinese Emperor "one hundred male slaves and one hundred slave 
songstresses and dancers from among the Indian infidels'^ On the 
other hand, according to Nizam-ud-din, "even Musalmana and Sayyid 
women were taken by the Eajputs and were turned into slave 
girls. They were taught the art of dancing and were made to join 
the afcharcs."^“ 
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The jSmjiti atilhorities of this period repeat the clauses of law 
relating to slavery in the older texts under the famUiax head of 
law called "non-rendition of service after making a contract to 
serve or obey/^** It will suffice to quote here their comments on 
the rules for the emancipation of slaves. Expanding the Smfiti clause 
on this point the Paraiara-Mddhaua, the Viwdachnndro^ the Viwda- 
chintdm^i and the yj/auahdralccT^ observe that not only the four 
classes of slaves tone bom in the household, one purchasedj one 
acquired, and one inherited)* but one who has sold himself to slavery, 
are released by the master's favour, the privilege being extended 
still further in the Vyuutthdrciuirefcodtilyota so as to apply to all 
classes other than those who have fallen off from the monastic order. 
According to the Vy^vaharavtv^koddyota and the Vyavdhdrakd'D4xi, 
five other specified classes of slaves are released simply by saving 
the master from imminent danger of his life^ the Par^ara-Mndhara 
extending this privilege to all classes of slaves. On the other hand^ 
the Vivddaratndhara, Vivsdackandra and the yimdachintotnaid 
limit the application of the equitable Smfiti rule,, requiring the 
master begetting a son on his female slave to release them both, 
by stating that this should be done when the master has no other 
son- Coming to the historical records we may state that slavery, 
to judge from the combined evidence of the contemporary inscrip¬ 
tions as well as foreign accounts, was a recognized institution in the 
Hindu Empire of Vijayanagara,^ 

A word may be said here about a disreputable class of women 
whom we had occasion to notice in the course of our survey of the 
preceding periods. From the combined testimony of a number of 
foreign observers (Abdur Hazxak, Barbosa and Paes) and a Kanarese 
poem, we can estimate the large numbers and the affluence of the 
courtesans at the capital of the Vijayanagara Empire. The combined 
evidence of inscriptions and foreign notices in the same area like¬ 
wise points to continuance of the institution of dancing girls in the 
service of temples/ 

4. Marriage 

The elaborate rules, relating to marriage, in the SmT^tis are 
repeated, often at great length, by our authors with occasional com¬ 
ments, which will chiefly concern us here. Thus, in the first place, 
Inter-easte marriages among the three upper classes are included 
in the list of forbidden practices of the Kali Age, quoted with ap¬ 
proval in the Pardiara-Mddhava^ (I, 123-27) and the Madanuparifata 
(15-16h This would tend towards the creation of strictly endo- 
gamous castes. In fact, however, our authors repeat and amplify 
the old Smrifi rules of hypergamy. Summing up its explanation on 
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this point after the canonical standards, the Gri/mstharatnaJcora {38} 
cb^rve^ that girls of other castes (jdt^) may. be married (by a 
Brahma^a) one after another in the regular (anuloimi) order, that 
he Incomes liable to censure by doing otherwise, and that the 
5mriu prohibition against marriage with a Siidra girl refers to a 
marriage where another wife (of a superior caste) is available, just 
as the Sfliritt condemnation of begetting a child on a 6udra wife is 
applicable when the same can be done on another wife. The hyper- 
gamous rule in the Sntfttis is justified by other authors on more 
worldly grounds. Referring.to the texts which recommend a Bmhmapa 
to marry Kshatriya and other girls in the anulonut order after his mar¬ 
riage with a girl of his own caste, the Mndanapdrijato (133-34) de¬ 
clares the latter type of marriage to be of the principal kind, and 
the former type to be the less desirable course. For it is a Smriti rule 
that among the two duties laid down for the married man, the first 
(namely, the sacrifices) can be performed only with a wife of the s amf* 
caste, while the second (namely, sexual pleasure) can be enjoyed 
with any married wife. We have a more complete explanation in the 
Famsoro-Mddhawn (I. 493-98). While girls both of the same and 
of different castes are suitable for marriage (with a Biahmana), we 
are there told, the former are praiseworthy, but if the Brahmaua, 
after first marrying a girl of the same caste for the purpose of his 
religioiw exercises, feels sexual desire, he may marry girls of inferior 
castes in the respective (prescribed) order. The author next ad¬ 
justs two contradictory views, one condoning the BrShmana’s union 
with a Stidra girl, and the other requiring a Brahmapa and a Ksha- 
tnya to avoid her, by observing that they reflect the opinions of 
different authorities (as is illustrated by a text of Yajiiavalkya), or 
else refer to different Age^^cles (as is proved by a text including 
inter-caste marriages of the three upper classes in the list of for¬ 
bidden practices of the Kali Age). 

Tbe authorities of our period repeat the old exogatnous 

rules lorhidding marriages on the ground of sameness of gotm and 
praoara as well as of sapiiMhi relationship between the parties to the 
iiuitch, and they extend the last relationship, after the great majo¬ 
rity of the older authors, to seven degrees on the father’s side and 
five degrees on the side of the mother. As regards the term mptnda. 
both the Madaiiaparijdto (129-133) and the Pardsara-Mddhooa 
465-66) refer to its double interpretation signifying, after the 
school of the Mifnfcshara, those who are connected togethW by hav¬ 
ing particles of the same body, and after the school of the DayahhSga. 
those who are connected because of the ball of rice or its leavings 
offered to the common ancestor at the ir&ddha ceremony. But 
while the MadanapanjJta quotes the former explanation, only for its 
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reje^oti m favour of the latter, the Parasara^MUhava, combminff 
the two explanations, observes that one should many a girl who is 
not a aupiTi^ m both senses of the term. The Grihastftaratndkora 
iS), by contrast, contents itself with quoting in part the classical 
exposition of Vijfianesyara (on Yajfiavalkya, I, 52-53) in favour of 
e foiroer interpretation. To complete our account, the Afadana- 
^rijata {139-40) and the Parfisara-Mddfuiua (I, 467-68), as well as 
the commentary of Sulapa^i (on Yajnavalkya, I, 56), explain away the 
te^ narrowing down the sapt^Io relationship still further to the 
thu^ and the fifth degrees on the mother's and the father's side res- 
pectively. This is justified by the argument that the said texts apply 
to the issue of an adopted mother or father, or of step-mothers of 
d^erent castes, or of Ssura and similar disapproved types of mar- 
nage^ or else to Kshatriyas^ and so forth- 


On the question of validity of the ancient South-Indian custom 
of mmnage unth the daughter of the maternal uncle (mofula-sutc), 
—which by the way disregards the Smriti rule of prohibited degrees 
of marriages as between cognates—our authors, like their predeces- 
^vs are sharply divided in their opinions. On the one hand, the 
Cnhasthantvdkara (8 and 10). while pointedly condemning mar- 
rmge with the matula-suta in the course of its explanation of a verse 
of Manu, quotes the text requiring one to perform a penance for 
tuanying such a girl and to maintain her after separation. On the 
other hand, Dalapati, the author of the Somsterosdni,^* justifies the 
above custom on the ground of its mention in the Vedas, 'The strong- 
est d^ence of this custom, mostly after the arguments in the Smriti- 
cnandrikd (I, 70-74), is found in the Pardsaro-Mddliava (I, 469-73) 
where the author, in the course of a long and learned discussion' 
o^i^es that the custom is justified by the combined authority of 
the Vedas, the SmTtfis and the customs of cultured men, and he con¬ 
cludes that it K lawful within its particular region, even in respect 
OX dflira and similar forms of marriage.® 


The Smriti authorities of this period repeat the arguments of 
their predecessors for explaining the relative importance of the pro¬ 
hibitory rules about marriage. Where (as in the texts prescribing 
marriage with a girl who is not sapin^a of the mother), we are told 
in the Afodanupoirijcta (140-42), the injunctions and prohibitions 
have no visible merits and demerits, these can be deduced from the 
scriptures alone, and when a man disregards the same, the girl 
does not become a wife at all; where, however, the injunctions and 
prohibitions are laid down in view of their visible merits and de¬ 
merits (such as auspicious names of girls), their violation does not 
prevent the girl from becoming a wife, but it merely entails a 
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penancei The same explanatfori is found in the Gfihustharatnahara 
(28-^29). It is, however^ rentarkable that the Medanapenjatej after 
quoting a few exceptions to the general rule given above^ winds up 
with the remark that the final decision should be made in accordance 
with regional usage—a statetnent which is in complete accord with 
the spirit of elasticity of the Smriti rules in these matters. 

Long before this period, the SmT^tis had enjoined upon guardians 
of girls^ under severe moral and spiritual sanctions^ the obligation 
of giving them away in marriage before puberty, the age of the girl 
being specifically stated to extend to seven^ ten, or, at the most, 
twelve years. The clear and emphatic repetition of this rule is found 
in the Par^am-Mddhava. The author, in one place (I, 474), quotes 
the texts fixing the relative ages of the bridegroom and the bride 
as 30 and 12, 28 and 3, 30 and 10, 21 and 7, and more generally in 
the proportion of 3 ; 1, Elsewhere ( 1 , 4S1-S2) the author« while 
commending, after the older writers, the guardian's bestowal of a 
girl not yet of a marriageable age and in fact of an age without any 
sense of shame^ explains away a text permitting a girl even after 
puberty to stay in her fatheris house till her death rather than be 
given away to an unworthy husband. In yet another context (111+ 
120-21) the author quotes the appropriate texts so as to emphasize 
the impurity of the girl reaching puberty in her fatheris house, as 
well as that of the guardians failing to give her away before that 
time. Only at the end, he grudgingly allows, that the giving away 
and acceptance of a girl even at twelve years of age is not prohi¬ 
bited, if she has not attained puberty at that time. Equally empha¬ 
tic is the view of the Madanaparijaiu (149-50). The author enjoins 
upon guardians, after quoted texts, the bestowal of a nagniJcd (ex¬ 
plained alternatively as one too young to have any sense of shame in 
the presence of males, and as one who has not attained the age of 
puberty) even upon a worthless husband, rather than keeping the 
girl unmarried beyond her puberty. In accordance with other quo^ 
ted texts the guardians are required, under strict social and religious 
sanctions^ to give away the girl at eight, nine or ten years of age 
when she has not reached puberty. 

In contrast with the above clear statements, those of the 
GrificsibaratTidfcaro are singularly rambling and confused* Quoting 
the older Smritis the author explains (39) that the marriage of a 
girl, twelve or sixteen years old, with a bridegroom of thirty years 
of age is commendable^ but that of a young girl with a bridegroom 
thrice her age is stiU more praiseworthy. Modifying the above 
statement in another context (47)+ the author observes that unlike 
the marriage of a sixteen-year^old girl with a thirty-year-old bride- 
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groom, which, though justified by the superior i^ualities of the hus^ 
hand, is still to be oondemned^ the marriage of a Tiagnika (meaning a 
girl of ten years not knowing as yet how to wear clothes properly) 
is praiseworthy. The author ends^ characteristically enough, with 
the forced interpretation of a Mahafrharatu text so as to make it 
mean that a thirty-year-old bridegroom should marry a sixteen-year- 
old girl or ebe a ncgnika. In yet another context (83), the author 
quotes, without comment, a Puk^a text which prescribes diminbh- 
ing periods of continence immediately after marriage according as 
the ages of the bride and the bridegroom are in the proportion of 
8 ; 24, 12 ; 30, 16 : 32, and as the brideb age is 20 or more. 

In the event of a girl failing from various causes to get herself 
married before puberty, the SmTi^is permit her the privilege of self¬ 
choice of her husband after a short or long period 

of probation These rules are quoted by our authors with some 
slight explanations. Reconciling the older references to two dis¬ 
tinct time-periods, the Grihasthatatjidkara (42-43) states that the 
girl should wait for three years if her father or other guardians, 
in spite of their efforts, fail for some reasons to give her away, but 
she should wait only for the expiry of her three monthly illnesses 
In the contrary case. A girl without guardians, we are told in the 
Purasaru-Madhttua (I, 433-84), may select a husband with the neces¬ 
sary qualifications before reaching puberty: even where there is the 
father or other guardian, the girl on reaching puberty should await 
their decision for a little while, and in case they are indi^erent 
she should herself select her husband. Referring to the difl'erent 
time-perieds prescribed by the authorities, the author further ob¬ 
serves, that while normally waiting for three years, she need wait 
only for the three months^ as stated above,, if a sufficiently qualified 
bridegroom is available, in the absence of other corroborative evid¬ 
ence it is not possible to ascertain how far these radical rules were 
still ohservad in actual practice. 

The eight forms of marriage known to the andent SmfitiA, 
along with their estimate of the comparative merits and dements 
of the samCp are quoted with pedantic thoroughness by our authors.®* 
It will be enough to mention here a striking defence of the disap« 
proved forms of marriage in the P^rasaru^Madhava (I, 439^93) and 
the Madanapdrijata (157). Replying to a hypothetical objection 
that dsura and the like marriages, in the absence of the ceremony 
of taking the seven steps (saptapadi) together, do not produce the 
relationship of husband and wife, the authors state that this cere^ 
mony can be performed after the union, and therefore, the girl 
certainly becomes a wedded wife* 
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The old Smriti rules, permitting the revocation of marriage in 
certain special circumstances, are repeated by our authors* A girl, 
says the Madanapdrijata (150-53), may be given away to another 
bridegroom after the ceremony of selection {vara^}, but before that 
of saptopadt, in the event of detection of defects on either side* 
since the relationship of husband arises only after the last-named 
ceremony^ The same rule applies in the case of a bridegroom dying 
before the suptapadl (the girl in this case being asked to be given 
away to the bridegroom^s younger brother or a man of the same 
gotra or any other man in the order of sequence), of a girl carried 
away by force but not married with the utterance of the sacred 
texts, of a bridegroom going away to another country after selection 
of the bride and payment of the nuptial fee (the bride in this case 
being required to wait for a specific period of time), and lastly, of 
a bridegroom wanting in the qualifications of family, character and 
so forth. The author, however, qualifies his approval by stating that 
the practice of giving away the girl to the younger brother of the 
deceased husband, and so forth, like the one immediately mentioned 
before, b hateful to the people and as such should be followed in 
accordance with the regional usage. Referring to the same Smriti 
rules the OrihasfhflTatndfcaro (48) explains that while the girl given 
away in any one of the first five forms of marriage can be given only 
once, one taken in marriage in accordance with the three other 
forms can be given away afresh to a worthier bridegroom* The cere¬ 
mony of selection, we are further told (54), is not sufficient for the 
creation of wifehood in the event of a fault being found in the bride¬ 
groom. We may quote, lastly, the author^s neat summary of Nlrada^s 
celebrated text enumerating fourteen classes of eunuchs, and per¬ 
mitting revocation of marriage with them after short or long 
periods. When the defects of any one of these classes, we are 
told (33), are known beforehand, the girl should not be married to 
him: when the girl is married in ignorance of these defects, the 
man should be medically treated and the result should he awaited: 
when the man is proved to be beyond cure, the girl should be married 
to another, even though she had been given in marriage to the 
former. 

The lead of the canoitists of the preceding period forbidding re¬ 
marriage of widows is foOowed by our authors. The re-marriage of 
girls, whether the marriage has been consummated or not, occurs in 
the list of forbidden practices of the Kali Age quoted with approval 
in the Par^ara-Mddhnva (T. 123-27), and that of girls whose mar¬ 
riage has not been consummated is found In the similar list of the 
MedanapariTaf^j f 15-16). Consistently with this attitude the 
Parfi,4ara-Mfldha«a ^1, 492-93, III. 441 interprets a number of texts. 
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clearly in favour of widow re-marriage, as referring to another 
Age-cycle. 

On the subject of the mutual duties of the husband and the 
wifCj our authors repeat the old Smriti view with occasional com¬ 
ments. According to the Pard^ara-MMhava {I, 506J it is the hus¬ 
band's duty properly to maintain his wives, irrespectively of their 
youth Or old age, provided they are of good behaviour. The 
Grihastharatiidkara 186) quotes a text making the husband liable 
to heavy punishment for abandomng his chaste and gentle wife^ 
and compelling him to take her back. By neglecting to maintain 
his wife who has been given to him by the gods, we are told in the 
Vyavahdramvekoddyota [31S), the husband becomes guilty of in¬ 
juring them: even the wicked wife should be given maintenance 
in the shape of bad food and so forth^ The husband deserting his 
faithful wife, it is further declared (319), should be fined and com¬ 
pelled by the king to take her back, failing which the husband should 
be made to pay her one-third of his property if he is rich, and what 
is sufficient for her maintenance, if he Is poor. On the wife's part, 
she has^ we are told !n the Madanapdrijata (190-96), the obligation 
of leading a life of studied dependence (she should not act independ¬ 
ently even in domestic affairs), of sobriety (she should be restrained 
in her dress and behaviour in the presence of superiors and she 
should avoid bad company), and above all of absolute devotion and 
loyalty to her husband: she should adopt a life of ascetic restraitit 
during her husband^s absence abroad. The wife despising her hus¬ 
band on any account, such as poverty, explains the Pumsura-Mddhava 
fHI, 30 and 34), commits great sin and, as such, is liable to the 
prescribed penance, while the wife, undertaking vows and so forth 
in disregard of service to her husband, should propitiate him and 
perform a penance at his dictation: the wife, undertaking a vow 
without the husband's permission, is purified by the fact of fruit¬ 
lessness of her endeavour and is not liable to a separate penance* 

The specific moral as well as physical defects of the wife justi¬ 
fying her supersession by the husband, along with the time-lags for 
certain varieties of these defects^ are repeated by our authors after 
the old law. The Pardiara-^Mudhava (I, 508) somewhat re¬ 

laxes the stri^ SmTiti rule on this point by stating expressly that 
out of the two kinds of supersession, the one meant for fulfilling 
the law in the shape of begetting a legitimate son and so forth is 
justifirf by the occasions mentioned, but the other which is intended 
for gratifying sexual pas^on needs no such occasion. Nevertheless 
we are fold (509); that the hiisband, in the latter case, must'propi¬ 
tiate the wife, faihng which he shbuld be compelled by the king 
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to pay her one-third of his property, or to maintain her with food 
and clothing, according as he is rich or poor. The superseded wife, 
if she has not been given stridhana before, should get as much as 
is given to the newly married wife, and in the contrary rase, she 
should get half of the or as much as would make their shares 

equal, 

The old Smjiti rule, relating to the abandonment of women in 
special circumstances, is relasced in one respect^ and intensified on 
another point, in the KaliuciTjya text quoted with approval in the 
PaTdAnra-Mddhava {1, 123-27). On the one hand, it prohibits the 
abandonment of women of honoured relationship on the gTound of 
sexual connection with men of low castes, although it is a fact that 
some Smriti texts (Vafishfha and Brihaspati) had expressly required 
women guilty of such connection to be abandoned- On the other 
hand, the above-mentioned text forbids social Intercourse with 
women who have been polluted by rape and so forth, even after 
their performance of the prescribed penance, such women having 
been held previously (Va^ishtha, Atri and Fara^ra) to become 
pure after penance and their own monthly illness. A complete 
explanation of the occasions justifying the abandonment of women 
is given in the Pamiara-Mddhnv^^ While a couple, belonging to the 
despised caste and incapable of performance of the ceremony of 
marriage, incur no blame by mutual separation on account of dis¬ 
agreement (II 324-25) j a wife, taken in accordance with the cere¬ 
mony of marriage can be abandoned only for unchastity, for wanton 
character, and for other specified serious crimes. While the act of 
hating her kinsmen, to the point of applying poison or black magic 
and so forth against them, as well as of procuring abortion, makes 
the women equally liable to be cut off from conversation (in 32)» 
the latter act is incapable of expiation, and the guilty woman must 
certainly be abandoned. On the treatment of the abandoned women, 
oxir authors explain and expand the older views^ Fallen women, 
equally with men, we read in the ModenaparCjata {96a)> are to be 
abandoned in the event of their not performing the (appropriate) 
penance, and to be taken back after its performance, but there is 
this special rule that the women in the former case are to be allowed 
residence near the house as well as food and clothing. Neither 
death nor mutilation^ according to the Vivddaratii&kaTa (426) and 
the Pardicra-Afddhaua (31, 325), is to be the lot of the abandoned 
woman. A woman abandoned for specified crimes, we read in the 
Pardiarii-Madhcoa (II, 324-25), in the context just quoted, should 
be denied conjugal relations and participation in Vedic and Smriti 
rites as well as conver^tion and so forth, while one abandoned for 
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and the like should be denied conjugal relations alone. A 
woman guilty of proved unchastity, as when she becomes pregnant 
by her paramour in the event of her husbaitd^s death or prolonged 
residence abroad^ it is further observed [III, 284-90) by the same 
author, shall be banished to a foreign land; a woman of suspected 
unchastity, as when a Brihmana woman goes out to another village 
or country to live with a man who is not her guardian and to whom 
she has made advances of love, cannot be allowed to return to her 
residence; a woman going out wilfully to live in another village 
cannot be permitted to return to her kinsmen even after performing 
a penance^ for the Srujiti ban against the abandonment of women 
applies (only) to one who is repentant for her act and is entitled to 
penance for the same; a womar^ angrily leaving her house herself 
and alone for being assaulted by her guardians for her faults, may 
return home within ten days without being liable to a penance, but 
a Brahmana woman returning home after these days of grace is 
incapable of penance and is to be abandonedj and even the house 
where she is given shelter becomes impure like that of the Chaiidalas, 

The from the time of Biihaspati onwardSj, inculcate 

upon the widow, the obligation of self-immolatioit on the funeral 
pyre of her husband (saha-rnara-fta, anumarcTMi, or cnugamfliui, com¬ 
monly known as sati) as her alternative or else as her exclusive duty* 
The former view is repeated in the Madaxiapdfijata (196-203). The 
author^ it is true, explains that the injunction (after Hirita) to per¬ 
form sahumaTans. is the general duty of all chaste wives, other than 
those who are pregnant or have infant children, down to the 
Chaj^d^las. Where the husband has died abroad, it is further ex¬ 
plained, the Brahmana widow may certainly bum herself along with 
his bones, whOe a widow of another caste^ failing to procure the bones^ 
may bum herself with or even without any of his symbols. The 
author^ again, offers a double defence of seU'-immolation after the 
Digests of the preceding period, namely^ that the ban on Brahma^ 
women (PaithlnasL, Ahgiras and others) refers to their mounting a 
separate pyre, and that the Vedic passage forbidding unapproved 
suicide in general terms does not conflict with the Smrftt text Sfpe- 
eially prescribing suicide (to the widow) by entering the fire on her 
husband's death. On the other hand, the author^ after stating that 
self-immolation is an optional rite as being attended with the re¬ 
ward of heaven and the like^ emphatically rejects the contrary view 
declarijig it to be a oompulsory rite, by pointir^ to Manuks silence in 
this matter This is followed, significantly enough, by a long quota¬ 
tion tending to show that the observance of the vows of widowhood 
likewise procures (for the woman) the reward of heaven and so 
forth* The view declaring self-immolation to be the widow's 
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exclusive duty finds its emphatic support in the Parasorc-MddhaiHt 
(III, 45-49). While great bliss, we are told by the author after the 
original text, attends the widow adopting a vow of chastity instead 
of contracting a second marriage, she earns still greater merit by fol¬ 
lowing her husband on the funeral pyre; in fact while the chaste 
wife, performing the ceremony, brings bliss both on herself and on 
her husband, the sinful wife is released from her sins by this act. This 
statement is accompanied by the double defence of the rite as above 
mentioned. The author concludes with the remark that subject to 
the usual restrictions all women are eligible for sehamarana. That 
the above discussions, involving the qualified or absolute sanction 
of self-immolation by the widow, must be interpreted in a limited 
sense, is proved by the fact that the same authors elsewhere (as we 
shall presently see) vindicate the widow’s right as the foremost 
heir of her sonless and divided husband, the author of PorosorH- 
Madhava taking the lead in this respect. 

The most, authentic evidence of the prevalence of rati in differ-? 
ent areas is furnished by the contemporary historical records. It 
is noticed as a peculiar custom of the Indians of Quilon on the 
Malabar coast by Friar Odoric fc. A.D. 1321-22), and of ‘India the 
Less’ (meaning Sind and the western coast as far as the north 
of Malabar) by Friar Jordanus (A.D. 1323-1330). We have eye¬ 
witnesses' accounts of the performance of sat! near Dhar in Malwa 
by Ibn Batutah (1342), and in the Vijayanagara Empire by Nicolo 
Conti and Duarte Barbosa in the beginning of the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries respectively. The two last-named writers testify 
to the large numbers of wives and female slaves who burnt them¬ 
selves along with their deceased husbands and masters in the Hindu 
empire. We have a striking reminiscence of the Smriti doctrine 
on this point in the statement of Odoric that women, with sons, 
were exempted from the performance of sati, and of Ibn Batutah 
that the custom was not obligatory, although highly esteemed. Ibn 
Batutah further adds that permission had to be obtained from the 
Sultan to bum the widow.^ 

5. Position of women 

The Smritt authorities of this x>eriod extensively quote the old 
doctrine of perpetual subjection of women as weE as that’ Of their 
llf^ong tutelage under their male relations at successive stages of 
their lives. 'Oiey quote likewise the corollary of these doctrineis 
in the shape of the duty of- the husband to guard his wife well by 
keeping her engaged in household work and so forth in the interest 
of the families of both and of (heir progeny.®* Our authors repeat 
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in particular the reltgioits disabilities of women (such as their dis- 
qu^cation for Vedic study and sacrament in accordance with 
Vedic mantras) after the older texts. We may quote in this con^ 
nexion the very characteristic explanation of the Por^Hra-Madluiva 
U, 484) and the Mcdatiaparijata i37), that the division of women 
into two classes (after Harita), namely, brohinavedinUr or 'students 
of sacred lore’ (who go through the ceremonies of upcnajfuna or in¬ 
vestiture with the sacred thread, keeping the sacred fire, begging 
for alms within their own household) and sadyovadkus or ‘those 
who are married straightway’ {for whom, as the time for marriage 
^aws near, the upanoyuna is performed somehow), belongs to a 
different time-cycle (Ke!po), 

The penalties for women under the Sm^ti criminal law, which 
mclude capital punishment with revolting cruelty for a number of 
^lous crimes under the heads of violence (sahosa) and adultery 
(stnsBTngfraluniu), are repeated by our authors. Beferenccs are made 
s^ultaneously by them to the remarkably humane rule of Katyayana 
that women are liable to half the fine payable by men, and that they 
am to lose a limb where the men are punished with death. In view 
of the fact that the operation of the SmTiti penal law was neces- 
Mrily restricted by the occupation of large tracts of the country 
by Muslim rulers, and that the above penalties are repeated by our 
authors without any serious comment, it may be surmised that their 
application at this period was largely a matter of academic interest. 

Of more practical importance than the above are our authors’ 
r^erences (with a distinct tendency towards their lenient interpreta¬ 
tion) to the penance for women in the Smrttw. Thus the special 
rele, pi^cribing half the penance for women as compared with men, 
w appH^ to particular types of sins in the ParSsara-MSdhava (III^ 
29 and 34) and the Prayoschiftasoro (32, 56, 64 and 75), although 
the Mcdcttaparijafo (891-92), by way of exception, makes the 
women liable to the very same penances as men for one of the 
mortal sins. Women are exempted from tonsuring the head accord¬ 
ing to a quotation in the Prayoichittasfiro [22), and from a longer 
list of such penances after a quotatiorj in the Madanapdrijdta (870), 
Although women (of the three upper classes), conceiving as a result 
of illicit intercourse with a ^udra paramour, we are told in the 
PardSara-Mddhava (HI. 115-16), cannot be purified and must be 
abandoned, a woman doing so by connexion with a man of another 
caste is purified by penance; a woman guilty of unchastity, not re- 
suiting in conception, is purified by the appropriate penance,' or even 
by her monthly illness; according as the sin is physical. menUl or 
verbal. Elsewhere (280), the autlior, meeting the objection that a 
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woman having connexioti with a Chan^ala cannot be purified by 
the observance of vows but must be abandoned, argues that like 
land contaniinated by the residence of Chan^las and so foi^h which 
is reclaimed by the operations of digging (the soil)p applying colour¬ 
wash (to the walDj and so forth, a woman in the above situation 
can be reclaimed by the performance of vows. To this the only 
qualification is that Brihmana women are purified by special 
penances. 

The most considerable development of our authors’ ideas on 
the present subject relates to the women^s property rights. Thus, 
in the first place, they amplify Yajnavalkya’s clause of law tl, 115) 
about partition of property by a father among his sons and wives. 
The father, says the Vi^daratnalaira f65), should make his wives 
equal or unequal sharers, according as he gives equal or unequal 
shares to his sons. This is subject to the explanation that a wife^ 
not receiving wealth from her husband nr fath€r-m4aw (as 
should receive as much wealth as would make her share 
equal to that of her son, and in the contrary case, a half share. 
Where the sons, bom of the Brahmana and other wives, we are 
told more fully in the Madanopari^^tn (662-63), take equal shares, 
their mothers likewise receive the same^ and where the sons by 
a Kshatriya, a Vai^ya and a Sudra wife take their shares in the 
proportion of § and i respectively, their mothers also follow 
suit. According to the ’PpovaJvoravitiekpddi^oto (331), the mother 
takes equal share with her sons at partition after the fa therms death 
if she has no stndhana, but she takes a half share at partition dur¬ 
ing as well as after the father’s lifetime, if she has the same. The 
author, in the same context, rejects the view of an anonymous autho¬ 
rity, permitting the mother and the rest to take what is necessary 
for their bare existence, as well as the view of SinritichaKdrika, 
allowing them to take what suffices for their subsistence where 
the property to be divided is large, and an equal share where it 
is small. Expanding Yajnavalkya’s clause (I, 117) about partition 
of property by a father among his sons, Sulapainii observes that the 
daughters should divide their motber*s property equally among 
themselves after payment of her debts. 

The widow's right as the foremost heir of a deceased sonle^ 
male divided from his family, which was firat conceded by Yajna* 
valkya and Vishnu, is repeatedly vindicated by our authors against 
adverse criticisms. The wife, it is explained, is the first heir if 
she is chaste, but not otherwise (V^auoharavtijcfcoddi/ota:, 359); the 
order of succession, with the wife coming first in the list of heirs, 
applies to all castes, meaning those bom of marriages in the anuloimi 
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and the pratHoma orders, as well as the Bra hmans and the rest.^^ 
The wife^ following the vow of widowhood, takes the property of 
a man without principal or subsidiary sonsj while one who has 
fallen off from her vow is to get only her maintenance the wife 
of a man dying without son, grandson, and great-grandson takes 
his property.^^^ 

The widow's right is supported with discussions hy the other 
authorities. The reference to widows, even of divided and not 
reunited husbands^ getting a maintenance alone^ says the Vyauaharei* 
vivekoddyQta (360)^ applies to exclusively kept concubines. Similarly 
Sulapa^ (on Yainavalkya, I, 135-36), explaining the references to 
brothers and daughters taking the property^ observes that the 
former text applies to an unchaste and adulterous wife, while the 
latter passage refers to an appointed daughter. In the next place 
the Vyauahdrakdiiit^ (4Q5-^8) justices the widow's right to take 
the property before the father on the ground of her greater propin¬ 
quity; the wife ipatnl)^ it is argued, confers greater seen and un¬ 
seen benehts after the Vedic and standards (upon the de¬ 

ceased)—the patni being explained to mean a wife who is married 
according to bmhTna and other approved forxns—and is entitled 
as such to perform the sacrihces, and not a wife who is acquired by 
purchase. According to the ViudcEarntTidlcarci (S8&-II3), the reference 
(Manu) to the mother and the father as the heirs of a son dying with¬ 
out issue applies to one who has left no principal or subsidiary sons 
and no wife. The clause of law (Paithlnasi) declaring the wife of 
a sonless man to be the heir after the brother and so forth, the author 
contmueSp refers to one who b other than a chaste wife, and who 
slightly fulffls the duties of widowhood. Giving another explana¬ 
tion of the above clause, the author observes that it refers to pro¬ 
perty other than that which has been earned by the father, the 
grandfather and so forth (or in other words, to self-acquired pro- 
perty). 

The fullest vindication of the widow*^s right as her husband^s 
foremost heir occurs in the Paraiara-Mddhava (II, 355-60). The 
clause of law (Narada), making the other brothers the heirs in case 
a brother dies without issue, and giving his widow a lifo-long main¬ 
tenance, the author observes, applies ^ one who has been re-united 
with his family, or has not been divided at all. Again the clause 
(Manu), mentioning the father or the brother as the heir of a sonless 
man, does not lay down the order of succession, while the rule 
(Katyayana), making the father, the brother, the mother and the 
paternal grandmother^ the heirs as above, refers to the case of an 
adulterous wife* The interpretation (Dharesvara and the author of 
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^TRriii^injrrajui} t^t the wsdow inherits the property provided she 
submits to nt|fOgf{i (appoiatment for raisihg issue to her deceased 
husband^, is disproved by the argument inter atia that the vow of 
chastity is imposed upon the widow by a number of ^mritis in the 
present context. Other texts giving the widow a bare maintenance 
during her lifetime refer to an exclusively kept concubine, or else to 
a wife guilty of proved or suspected adultery. The author finally 
argues that' a Yedic text, held to disqualify women for a share in 
the property, which, by the way, led even such an advanced legist 
as the author of SmritichandrikB to exclude such women as are not 
expressly declared to be heirs in the Smritis, simply means that the 
wife of the sacrificer is not entitled to her share of the Soma j uice 
taken in a particular (patnlvota) cup. 

Besides justifying the position of the widow as the next heir of 
a sonless man divided from his family, our authors vindicate the 
extent and nature of her interest in her husband’s property. The 
dause (Brihaspati) denying to the wives the right of inheriting im'* 
movable property, we are told in the Par^aru-Mddhava (11, 360), 
means simply that they are forbidden to sell the same without the 
consent of the other heirs. The widow, says the Vyairalunisdra 
(250) after a Smriti clause, takes the whole property comprising 
movables as well as immovables. According to the Vtaddochintd- 
monf (237), the widow should perform the first as well as the yearly 
funeral offerings for her husband and take his whole property. When 
the property is divided, we are told more fully in the Vyavahardkanda 
(408-10), the potnf (as distinguished from a wife procured 
for enjoyment) should take the whole property (along with 
immovables) of her husband, and perform, to the measure 
of this wealth, various pious acts for her own and her hus¬ 
band’s spiritual benefit. Adjusting a few contradictory texts 
after the SmritichandHfca, the author further observes that where 
there are wives with and without daughters, the former take the 
immovables and the latter the movafales, and where there are only 
wives without daughters, they take both immovables and movables 
to the exclusion of the mother, and so forth. 

'The widow's interest in her husband’s property is most fully 
'Vindicated in the Vyauflftdrauivefeoddyota (35^3). The clause of 
Brihaspat! quoted in the Smritfcliandrikd as denying immovable pro¬ 
perty to women, we are told, is not found in many other Digests and 
authors of Digests, namely, Vijnanesvara, Kritydkalpataru, Ratnd- 
fcora, Pdrijato, Haliyudha and others, and it appears, as such, to be 
unacceptable. Even if we are to accept it on the authority of the 
Smritichandrikd, it should be taken to refer to a wife married accord- 
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ing to the^ra and other disapproved forms, imlike the potnf, who is 
married in accordance with hrdhma and other approved forms. T he 
adjustment of contradictory texts in the SmriticiwTuirilca, the author 
continues, in the sense that the wife without daughters does not 
take the immovable property while the wife with daughters takes 
the same, seenis to be a guess and nothing more. Adjusting a few 
other texts, the author further observes that where the husband has 
died undivided or reunited with his family, his wife gets only food 
and clothing during her lifetime, if she is other than a petni, but if 
she is a patni, she gets as much share out of her husband's wealth as 
will enable her to live in comfort and to perform her compulsory and 
occasional duties, as well as her optional duties of the kind within 
women's capacity. The clause (Katyayana) denying to the potni 
the freedom of gift and so forth, we are further told, means that she 
cannot spend the money on actors, dancers and such-like visible ob¬ 
jectives, but she is certainly entitled to gift, pledge or sale of the 
same for “invisible" purposes. The author’s final conclusion is that 
where the husband has died divided and not reunited, the wife is 
entitled to his entire property, both movable and immovable. 

We may briefly notice in this connection our authors* references 
to other female heirs of a sonless man as described above. Justify¬ 
ing the order of succession after Yijfiavalkya, V'yaoahdralefiiida 
(413-14) observes that while the daughter’s propinquity to the de^ 
ceased arises from the invisible benefit conferred through her son, 
the mother’s greater propinquity is derived from the beneflt conferred 
through her direct participation in the fire-offering (egnihotra) and 
other rites (performed by the father). On the other hand, although 
the father himself confers spiritual benefit upon the deceased by the 
performance of his srdddha^ the daughter is physically inseparable 
from the latter. The author next rejects the narrow interpretation 
of the daughter in the present context in a number of specified and 
unspecified Digests, as one who was appointed to raise male bsue for 
her father having no son of his own. Coming to another point, we 
find that the father is preferred to the mother in the order of succes¬ 
sion in the VivddacfuindTa (93) and the Vyaeoharavivekoddifota 
(364), and the mother to the father in the Vi'uadarctnetcara (595), the 
yyaoQJmrosflra (251) and the Viuddachintdinani (241). The mother, it 
is argued in the Yyaeaharasoro after Vijfianesvara, comes before the 
father in the dissolution of the copulative word fpiterau) for parents 
in the original, while the mother’s propinquity is greater than the 
father’s. Lastly, we have to observe that the paternal grandmother 
is placed after the brother and the brother’s son in the 
motvckoddyoCa (365) and the V'yaeahdrosarn (252) on the ground 
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that the contrary text of Manu does not Jay down the order of succes¬ 
sion. 

We now come to our authors’ treatment of the Smfiti law of 
str^kana (which term is used in the technical sense of certain 
special kinds of property acquired by a woman on specified occa¬ 
sions and at different stages of her life). These authorities, namely, 
the PaTOsaro-Afddhouo {II, 3&8), the Afodanaparijato (671) and the 
V‘yaijahffrokando,(379} give us a comprehensive view of the scope 
of struihana so as to include under this head, according to the fullest 
Interpretation, what is inherited, acquired by partition, received as 
gift, or obtained as treasure trove, and so forth, as well as the nup¬ 
tial fee. A similarly comprehensive definition of saudayika (dowry) 
is given in the Viuddaratndhara (511) and the Vtuadachintamaini 
(217), so as to make it comprise what a girl receives either before 
or after marriage at her father’s or her husband's residence from her 
father or mother, or their respective families, The remarkable 
clause (Katyayana and Vyasa), limiting the amount of stridhaTMi, is 
interpreted in different ways by our authors, It is taken in its 
natrow literal sense, so as to disqualify the wife for receiving 
stridlicna beyond the limit of the prescribed 2000 pa^uis as well as 
immovable property,®* in a slightly wider sense so as to disqualify 
the wife for disposing at her will of property exceeding this limit 
although given by her husband®', and in its widest sense so as to mean 
that the limit applies to property given only once during many 
years for the girl’s livelihood and in this case it does not exclude im¬ 
movable property.®* 

The woman’s dominion over her stndhana is completely recog¬ 
nized fay OUT authors®** after the older texts. The wife, we read, is 
free to dispose of her saudaytka property (and of stTfdhana in 
general), comprising both movables and immovables, by gift or sale 
at her will; she can dispose of her property acquired from her 
husband, other than immovables, which she is entitled to enjoy 
during her lifetime and which devolve upon the other heirs there¬ 
after; the husband is civilly and criminally liable (in the sense of 
being forced to pay back the principal with interest and to pay a 
fine) for appropriation of his wife’s stridhana otherwise than on a 
number of specified occasions. Referring to a clause under which 
the husband is liable to pay the value of the stndhana appropriated 
by him even with his wife's consent, the author of the Vyavahara- 
kdn^a explains that the husband is not dependent upon another, but 
has no independence in respect of his wife’s stridhana, while by con¬ 
trast the lawfully married wife is constantly dependent, though en¬ 
titled to ownership thereafter in respect of her husband’s wealth. 
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Finally we may mention that our authors repeat after the older texts 
the special rule of succession for the stndh^na of the mother so as to 
make full brothers along with full sisters or the unmarried sisters 
alone, or the full brothers alone^ or else the mother and the father 
the first heirs according to the particular class of such property 
Following the equitable interpretation of the Mitafeshcrrd and the 
Smfitichandrifcd our authors further declare that unmarried sisters 
take the property in preference to the married sisters, and among 
married sisters those who are unsettled li.e. witfrout children or 
with poor husbands or unfortunate) take the same in preference to 
those who are settled. 


6, Food and Drink 

The Sinriti rules relating to lawful and forbidden food and drink, 
along with the penances for violation of the same, are repeated, 
sometimes at great length, by our authors. The rules about meat- 
eating, in particular, follow the old pattern, with a distinct tenden^^ 
towards abstention from the same. The Madanapdrijdta (338) and 
the Grihastharatndkara (330-81) explain the occasions justifying 
meat-eating in the Smtitis, which include, according to the former's 
interpretation, the preparation of meat for feeding Brahmanas at the 
honourable reception of guests and so forth, and, according to the 
interpretation of the latter, partaking of the same when this is com¬ 
mended by the Brahmanas. Other occasions, explained in the 
Grihustharafnakaro, are those when the meat is purified with 
tnanfroa for the purpase of sacrifice, when there is the risk of a 
man losing his life •Dtherwlse. when the meat is procured by the 
man himself (in the case of Kshatriyas engaged in hunting animals), 
and when the meat is purchased and eaten after worship of the 
gods. The ban against meat-eating at srdddfms in the Kali Age, 
we are further told by these authors, applies to the Brahmai^a alone, 
since a Smrifi text (Pidastya) prescribes the offering of hennit*3 
food by Brahmanas, of meat by Kshatriyas and Yaisyas, and of 
honey by Sudxas respectively. Going further than the above the 
Grikastharat^kara observes that the merit of abstention from meat- 
eating applies likewise to the occasions above mentioned, while the 
Mudanupdrijafa states that there is no obligation to eat the remnants 
(of meat) offered in honour of the Brahmanas, the gods^ the fathers 
and so forth, and that meat-eating on other occasions is attended 
with considerable demerit. According to the 5naddhes»ra (57-58), 
the decision of Pulastya, quoted above^ is to be followed, in spite of 
the general reference to meat, honey and the like, as fit offerings 
at iraddhas by all castes, while the provision for meat-offering at 
^eddhos and so forth in numerous (Smriti) works should be under- 
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Stood to apply not to all and sundry (this being hateful to the people), 
but only to those (such as the Kshatriyas and so forth) who are 
inclined towards meat-eating. 

The Smjiti rules forbidding or restricting the drink of Intoxi¬ 
cants, caste-wise, are repeated and amplified by our authors. The 
Gfihostharatndkara (393-95), referring to three kinds of wines 
(sum),—‘namely, those prepared from rice-fiour (paishfi), from 
molasses {gau^D, and from honey or from madhuka flowers (madhui), 
—^repeats the older view that all these are forbidden to the Brah- 
ma^Hs, while the Kshatriyas and the Valsyas incur no blame by drink¬ 
ing the last two kinds. Intoxicants (madya), we are further told, 
are forbidden only to Brahmaijas* The point is stated more fuUy 
by the other authors. The Mad^napdrijdta (813-24), while identi- 
fying paish^ with sufn, and declaring gaudi and madhoi to be 
equivalent to the same in respect of Brahmai^is alone, observes that 
the Brahmana, from his very birth, is forbidden to drink all madyas 
with sura at their head, that the Kshatriya and the Vaisya are 
forbidden to dnnk surd but not gaudi and other kinds of Tnodyo, 
and that neither sum nor madyu is forbidden to the 6udra. The 
PaTusara-Mddhena (Iff, 409-13), after distinguishing in the first in¬ 
stance between eleven kinds of madya^ observes that modya is for¬ 
bidden to the Brahma^ but permitted to Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. 
Further it explains the grounds (according as the act is intentional 
or not, is done once or repeatedly, is performed for the treatment of 
a disease, otherwise incurable) for the application of dUfeient types 
of penances to Brahmanas. 'Kie Prayaichittosara (38-45), after first 
quoting the above-mentioned division of madya into eleven kinds 
and of sura into three varieties, and after observing that mcidya is 
a generic designation Of which suhS is a species, concludes at the 
end of a short discussion that all madyoa are forbidden to the 
Brahmanas, but not to Kshatriyas and Vai^as, who are in fact ex¬ 
pressly permitted to drink gaudt and mddhvi. In accordance with 
the old SntTiti estimate of different varieties of intoxicants, the 
Modana pari join, the ParSaira-Madhova and the Prayaschittosdra 
apply the extreme penance of suicide by drinking red-hot surf to 
a Brahmana who has drunk sura (meaning paish|t) intentionally 
once, or the other two kinds of modyas repeatedly. In so far as 
the Sudra is concerned, it is significant that the Bnkaddhcfrma Purona 
fill, 4, 27) and the Prayaschittacioeka (37) substitute the act of 
illicit connexion with a Brahmaija woman, in place of drinking 
wine, in the list of five mortal sins for Sudras. 

The Smriti ban on drinking Intoxicants by women is applied 
With different degrees of intensity by our authors. Strictly apply- 
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irtg the rule, the Paroiarii-Madliciua 507) requires that wives 
of the three upper classes drinking surd {identified with modya) 
are not only to be superseded, but abandoned. The Gri/ui^tfcarcifndH 
jcctra (84} more leniently explains that wives of the three upper 
classes drinking madya are to be supeiseded. Going further than 
this, the Madctn^ipdrijdtfl (i8S) observes that the wife is to be super¬ 
seded if she drinks modya forbidden to her proper caste. We have 
a further explanation, though of a somewhat academic characterp 
ih the Maddnapdtijdia (824) where we are told that wives of the 
three upp^er classes, belonging to all castes down to the Madras, are 
forbidden to drink surd on pain of suffering half the penance for 
men, and that even the Sudra wife of a Brahmana is forbidden to 
drink any kind of madya on pain of bringing sin upon her husband 
and blame upon her offspring^ though not lo^ of caste either for 
herself or her husband. 

The contemporary historical records partly confirm and partly 
supplement the evidence of the Smritis^ The Biahmanas and the 
iCshotriyas among the Maritha people, we are told by Ibn Batutab, 
while living on a diet of rice, vegetables and sesame oil, forbore 
to drink wine which was regarded by them as one of the worst 
vices. From the evidence of Barbosa we learn that Brihmai^ and 
Lihgayats in the Vijayanagara Empire abstained from eating fish 
or flesh, while the king and the nobles were used to eating fish and 
all kinds of meat except beef. The daily slaughter of countless 
sheep as well as of pigs of excellent quality for food at the capital 
city of Vijayanagara is noticed by Paes.^®* 

7. Standard ojf Lining 

The high standard of living known to the earlier times seems 
to have prevailed at least at the upper levels of society during this 
period. Leaving aside for the present the references to the condb 
lions prevailing in the contemporary Delhi Sultanate, we may quote 
here the authentic evidence relating to the Vijayanagara Empire. 
Speaking of this territory, ^Abd-ur-Razziq observes that "all in¬ 
habitants, high or low, down to the artificers of the Bazar" wear 
“jewels and gilt ornaments in their ears and around their necks, 
arms, wrists and fingers”. The male costume, according to Barbosa, 
consisted of clothes with girdles along with short shirts of cotton 
(or silk or coarse brocade) and small turbans (or silk or brocade 
caps). The people, we are told by the same observer, wore "‘rings 
set with precious stones as well as many ear-rings set with fine 
pearls'^ and they anointed themselves after bath with “white sandal 
wood, aloes, camphor, musk and saffron all gromid fine and kneaded 
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with rose water/* The women^ according to the same traveller, wore 
garments of very thin cotton or silk^ while their ornaments consisted 
of ‘*n 05 e-screws made of fine gold wirej sapphire or ruby pendant^ 
ear^-rings set with many jewels^ necklaces of gold and jeweb of very 
fine coral beads, bracelets of gold and precious stones and many 
coral beads fitted to their arms.” The height of luxury was reached^ 
as in the preceding period, at the royal courts. The splendours of 
the royal palace at Vijayanagara, the display of pomp and magni¬ 
ficence by the kings at their ceremonial public receptions as well 
as on festive occasions like the annual Maimrmvaml festival^ their 
huge female establishments including their numerous queens with 
their eunuchs and other attendants, their costly dress and fumitureT 
are vividly described by a number of contemporary observers, 
namely, Nicolo Conti (1421), *Abd-ur-llazzaq (1443), Varlhema (15021, 
Barbosa (1514) and Pees (1522)/' 

8* Trends in general manners and character 

Some important references, after the Smriti authorities of thb 
period, to the manners and general character of the great majority 
of the Indian people who were followers of the indigenous faiths, 
have been given in the foregoing pages. But the point is sufficiently 
Important to deserve a more detailed treatment. Firstly, as regards 
the question of rigidity of caste distinctions our authors" attitude 
indicates some contradictory or at least divergent tendencies. On 
the one hand, they continue to condone (as we have seen above) 
anuloma marriages (even of Brihmaiias with ^udra girls under 
special circumstances), while simultaneously condemning, in the 
KaHuarjya text, quoted with approval in the PaTuiara-Mddhaua 
(1,123-27), inter-caste marriages of the three upper classes in general 
lenns. On the other hand, they emphasis^e the immense difference 
between the status of the Brahmana and the Sudra in such passages 
as the Par^ara-Mfldhflua (HI, 171-76), explaining the qualifications 
for membership of the learned assembly (parishat) for adjudging 
penances/ 2 jf, second place our authors, while discussing the 
eligibility of the three upper castes for the order of ascetics, arrive 
at different conclusions; the Madanaparijdfa (365-73) confines these 
privileges to the Brabmaua alone to the exclusion of the Kshatriya 
as weU as the Vaisya, and the Pardsara-Madham (I, 536-38) extends 
it to all the three castes, with the qualification that the Kshatriya 
and the Vaisya are not to wear the red robe and not to carry 
the (ascetic^s) staff. The opinion of the Madampdrijata is followed 
by Sulap^ (on Yijfiavalkya III, 56-57). Thirdly, the Madana- 
-pdrijuta (785-B6^ discussing the vexed question of the validity of 
killing a desperado (atatayi) Brahma^, seeks to reconcile the con- 
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tnidictory texts condenminig and exonerating the by taking the 
former to mean that killing an dtatdyi is inherently 

blamable, and the latter to signify that the blame for this act is less 
than that incurred by killing a Brahmana who is not an 
On the other handi killing an dtatdj/l Erihinana is included in the 
KnliDurjya text quoted as above in the Pa^^'am-Modfwua. Again^ 
the Modcinapari^ta (827)^ es^laining Manuks text (which prescribes 
the penance of courting death by a Brahmam guilty of stealing 
gold}, observes that the injunction not to kill BrMmiaoas and the 
prohibition against killing them for any offence whatever apply to 
matters other than penances. Similarly^ while our authors treat 
the penance for suicide in various ways by y 

or other of the mortal sins, the Kalioarj^a text quoted as above in 
the Parciara^Mudhoua as well as the shorter passage cited in the 
Madonapa rijata {16-17) includes prescription of the penance of death 
in the list of forbidden pmctices of the Kali Age. In the fourth 
and the last place, we have seen how our authors tend on the one 
hand to empl^ize the Sudra's duty of serving the Bratimmja, and on 
the other hand seek to relax the rules relating to dealings in forbidden 
commodities iu the case of Sudras engaged in trade. We have fur¬ 
ther seen how the same authors differ on the point of lawfulness 
of the ^udra’s food as well as that of interpretation of Manuks cele-^ 
brated dictum about the Sudra’s natural servitude. An extreme 
view of the social disabilities is taken in the Kalivarjtfa list, 

quoted in the Pardiam-Mddfifluii, which includes partaking of food 
of five specified classes of Sudras by the Brahmana householder, and 
engaging Sudras as cooks in householder’s residences among the 
prohibited practices of the Kali Age. The furthest limit in this 
direction is the Smfiti passage quoted in the Pcr^arci-Mddhava 
which requires (as we have seen) penance by bathing for touching 
A Sudra. For the rest, our authors agree in eombining, as before, 
the eulogy of deserving Brahmaoas with condemnation of unworthy 
members of this order, as well as in continuing the old restrictions 
on the Brahmana’s food and drink. Only in the Pardiara’-Mddhnua 
we have a striking relaxation of the strict rule requiring the Brah¬ 
mana to engage in the occupation of agriculture, trade and crafts 
only in time of extreme distress. L-astly, it may be mentioned that 
our authors tend to relax, as mentioned above, the old religious 
disabilities of the Sudras within strictly canonical limits. On the 
other hand, they agree in perpetuating the extreme disabilities of 
the Chandalas and other despised castes. 

On the question of rigidity of social behaviour, the attitude of 
our authors is marked by similar contradictory tendencies. On the 
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one hand the PaT^iara-ModhADa (I, ll2j, following the original teict 
of Parasara, explains that there is no degradation from caste for 
conversation and so forth with one fallen from caste (petite) in the 
Kali Age in contrast with former Ages. With this may be compared 
the incLiision of pollution, by contact with a patita, in the Kaiivtxrfyd 
text quoted in the same work. This involves relaxation of the strict 
5mriti rule (hfanu and Vishnu) prescribing degradation from caste 
for close association with one guilty of the mortal sins. On the other 
hand, social intercourse with individuals of the three upper castes 
making a sea-voyage, even after their performance of the prescribed 
penance, is included in the above-quoted Kalivarjya text. This im¬ 
plies an intensification of the old Smriti rule, which merely includes 
(in Baudhayana and Brihaspati) sea-voyage among the mortal sins, 
and declares (in Manu) a Brahmana undertaking sea-voyage to be 
unfit for a iraddha invitation. 

The position of women was not made worse, but was actually 
strengthened and consolidated on some points by our authors. To 
begin with, they continue, but do not add to, the social and religious 
disabilities of women. Again they repeat the old rules enjo-ining 
upon the guardians early martiage of girls along with those giving 
the girl the right of self-choice of her husband, and permitting the 
revocation of her marriage with an unworthy bridegroom under 
special circumstances. They reproduce likewise the old rules of 
penance relating to sinful women with a distinct tendency towards 
relaxation of the old severity. Similarly they repeat the old rules 
relating, on the one hand, to the wife’s supreme duty of service and 
devotion to her husband and. on the other hand, to the husband’s 
reciprocal obligation of maintaining the faithful wife together with 
its legal sanctions. The husband is held, as before, to be liable to 
pay compiensation extending to one-third of his property to his 
superseded wife. Again, while it is agreed that the abandonment 
of sinful women means their expulsion from the household in ex¬ 
treme cases, it is usuaUy taken to involve their temporary disgrace 
and penance, followed by restoration to their old position. On the 
subject of the widow’s obligation of self-immolation on the funeral 
pyre of her husband, our authors’ opinions vary (as we have seen) 
from its emphatic approval to its qualified recommendation. To 
their great credit, it must finally be said, that they completely vindi¬ 
cate the widow’s right as the foremost heir of her sonless and 
divided husband, as well as the woman’s complete dominion over 
her special kind of property (strldhanu). 

The old custom of religious suicide was continued during our 
period. The TTrthochintdiTunti (4T-52) and the Gangdvdfcpdvcli (305- 
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lOj Contain a high eulogy (after the Puranic texts) of suicide (by 
starvation and even by cutting off limbs from the body for being 
devoured by birds aod so forthj aa well as of natural death at vari- 
cms selected spots in Prayaga and its environs. We have a similar 
approval of suicide at VaririasI by entering the fire and so forth in 
the TTrthnc hiTitdmnni (347) as well as suicide by starvation in the 
waters of the Gahga in the Tirtkackintdma^i (263) and the Gaiigd- 
vdkydvati (267-92). The prohibition of suicide by starting on the 
*Great Journey^ (till one falls dead}, as well as of suicide of very 
old people by entering the fire^ or falbng down from the precipice^ 
in the Kalivarj|/a text above mentioned, is negatived by other re¬ 
ferences. For the authorities of this period not only continue 

to prescribe suicide in the above and other forms as a penance for 
the mortal sins, but the Madanaparijdta (SOI) explains that the 
penance of entering the fire belongs to the Kshatriyas alone^ and that 
of falling down from the precipice belongs to the other castes as well, 
while it deliberately extends (844) the penance of starting on the 
^Great Journey^ to Brahmana women guilty of illicit intercourse 
with Sudrasj and so forth, in the protilomn order. While on this sub¬ 
ject* however^ we may notice the tendency of our authorities, namely, 
the Parffisarci-Mddfiava (III, 393) and specially the Prdya^chittnsdra 
(203-06 to amplify the principle of substitutes (prat^mna^as) for 
penances according to the diminishing capacity of the sinners. 

The custom of religious suicide* noticed above, is corroborated 
by the evidence of the contemporary foreign observers. How Hindu 
devotees used to cut off their limbs with sharp knives or their necks 
with sharp swords in fufilment of their vows before their deities in 
Ma'bar (Coromandel coast) and in **Greater India” (meaning the 
tract extending from Malabar indefinitely towards the east), is 
told by the Friars Odoric and Jordanus respectively. According to 
Ibn Batutah, the Indian people (meaning the Hindus) had the custom 
of drowning themselves voluntarily in the Gahga as an act of spiri¬ 
tual merit 

The statements of our authors testify to the continuance of the 
ancient custom of pilgrimages to the scared places (tirthas)p The 
ritual of pilgrimages to PraySga, Purushottama (Puri)^ Kon^ka, 
the Gahga, Gaya, Varanasi and so forth, is given at great length in 
the just as that of the pilgrimages to Ehraraka 

and along the Gahga is described in the works Dmrafca- 
paffflla of Blnabiii and the Gahga^fcj^ai^alt of Visvasadevi (or per¬ 
haps of the poet Vidyapati) respectively. The sacred legends 
(Tndhutmyos) of Setubandha-Rame^vara, Amardaka, Gaya, the God^ 
vati, the Krishnaveni, the Narmada and other trrtkas are enumerated 
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in the Tirthasdra of Dalapali* The Prdyoschittasdra of the last- 
named author mentions (20h-ll) pilgrimages to vaxioiis tirifuis as 
prat^mTidi/iis for a number of penances. Among the foreign ob¬ 
servers Ibn Batutah noticed pilgrimage to the Ganga as a peculiar 
Indian custom. 

From the statements of our authors we may conclude that the 
old sentiment of veneration for the cow was continued during this 
period. A long list of penances for killing or maiming a cow is 
given m the Medanapdrijata (856-59}, and a much shorter list in 
Sulapam^s corpmentary oa Yajaavalbya 263-64). We have a 
high eulogy of the cow in the BrihaddluirTna Purd^ (13, 6. 3lf No 
wonder^ therefore, that J&filapani (on Yljnavalkya, 109) and the 
Gfihos£httrat«dfcarn (294) speciftcally forbid the killing of cows in 
honour of guests (as laid down by Yajhavalkya and Vaiishtha) on 
the ground of its inclusion in the Kalivafjya list of Brahma Purdna. 
The worship of the bull is mentioned as a peculiar Indian custom by 
Odoric and Jordanus in their accounts of Quilon and Tndia the Less^ 
respectively. The high respect paid to the cow by the inhabitants 
of Calicut is noticed by "Abd-ur-RazzaqJ^ 

The sentiment of veneration for the cow is extended by the 
Stiifiti authorities to other animals as weU. Sacrificing animals with 
recitations of the Yedic te^tts in honour of the bridegroom, the guests 
and the ancestors is included in the Kalivatjya texts which are 
quoted in the Pardsaro-Mddhat^a and the Madanapdrijdta. A long 
list of penances for killing different species of birds, rodents and 
quadrupeds is given in the PardsOra-Midhava (III 61-72)* 

B- MUSLIM RELIGION AND SOCIETY 

The early bistoty of Suftism in India has been discussed above. ^ 
The Khalji period (1290-1320) saw a further intensification of the 
activities of this school, thanks mainly to the three great saints of the 
period. Hazrat Nizam-ud-dln Auliya of Delhi, his spiritual preceptor, 
Shaikh Farld-ud-din Mas'ud Ganj-i-Shakar of Ajodhan. and the 
latter's nephew and disciple, *Al§-ud-dIn Sabir of Piran Kalyar* The 
memory of these saintly personages and their successors is as fresh 
today as it was centunes ago. and their anniversaries Furs, d^rds) are 
celebrated with as great eclat today as ever^ when musicians and 
poets gather in thousands to pay the tribute of glowing praise to 
their miraculous lives and to enliven the huge concourses of the pil¬ 
grims to their shrines. The unbounded Influence of the saints on 
the masses often roused the jealousy and suspicion of the rulers, but 
they carried on their mission quietly and peacefully, unruffled alike 
by the glamour of the royal court and the hostility of the kings* 
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None of the latter, indeed, had the courage to molest them or to per¬ 
secute their followers openly, though some of them tried, ineffective¬ 
ly, to alienate popular sympathy from them, accusing them of dis¬ 
seminating heretic^al ideas and sheltering crimljials In their monas^ 
teries.^ It is possible that occasionally these saints encouraged cer-* 
tain public risings and demonstrations against tyrannical rulers, but 
that they ever did so with any.selhsh motive can hardly be proved. 
On the other hand, their sole purpose in blessing such movements 
was the welfare of the common people. 

Besides these spiritual teachers, mention may also be made of 
another class of ascetics, the qalandars^ who did not usually found 
any orders or establish any spiritual centres, hut wandered about, 
leading lives of seclusion^ renunciation, and poverty, striving not so 
much for the spiritual and moral uplift of the common peoplCj as for 
their own individual salvation. This attitude of aloofness, however, 
did not protect them against popular curiosity, and they were gene¬ 
rally held in high esteera and surrounded by admizars and devotees. 
JTiey were usually clean-shaved, went about clad in woollen robes 
of coarse texture, and were not so particular about the observance 
of religious duties enjoined by IsMm, Of these qclundarsi the most 
celebrated was Bu "Ali of Panipal, a brother of Shaikh Jamal-ud-din 
Hanswi who died about A.D, 1333. The cumulative effect of the 
presence in large number of such saints and ascetics was the trans¬ 
formation of Islam in India from a simple and puritanic religion, 
with emphasis on the performance of outward legal duties (takdlf/4- 
shurTpa), to a complex^ devotional creed in which miracles and 
superstitions, combined, of course, with saint-worshIp, played an im¬ 
portant role. It became a common practice now to get oneself 
attached to a spiritual preceptor, who alone, according to the popular 
belief, could guarantee bliss and happiness in this life and the life 
hereafter. Dates of the anniversaries of the more famous saints used to 
be memoris^ed with assiduous care, and in course of time the months 
of the lunar calendar, in which these dates fell, came to be known 
by their names,^ A pious Muslim, especially among the uneducated 
classes, would rather miss the five ritual daily prayers and the obli¬ 
gatory fast of Rama^n than fail to make a suitable offering (noj^^) 
on any of the important dates consecrated to the memory of a saints 

The dissemination of Sufi ideas in India was continued during 
the Tughluq period by the disciples of Hazrat Niz^-ud-din Auliya^ 
the most notable of whom was Shaikh Nasir-ud-dXn of Awadh known 
as Raushan Charagh (the Bright Lampl^ who was killed by a quhin- 
dar in A.D. 1356 and lies buried near Delhi. 
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As noted above, the Sha/cti movement was veiy popular among 
the Hindus during the period when the Sufi movement gained 
strength in India. The two parallel movements, based upon doctrines 
of love and selfless devotion, helped a lot in bringing the two com¬ 
munities closer together, in spite of occasional reactionary move¬ 
ments, such as that started by the fanatical Sayyid Muhammad who 
claimed to be the Mahdi,^ Sultan Sikandar Lodi apparently came 
under the influence of the orthodox 'utamd and is said to have com¬ 
mitted certain acts of intolerance, to which reference has been made 
above.^ 

The Muslim society in the meantime was fast becoming 
Indianized. Below the Sultan, who was a despotic ruler with no 
limit Or restraint on his powers except such as was dictated by con¬ 
siderations of a peaceful and stable government, there sto*^ cer^n 
privileged classes, namely the uwuird or nobles and the ttlomc or 
scholars, holding fiefs and estates. The slaves of the royal hous^ 
hold may also be regarded as a privileged class, for in spite of their 
morally degraded position, they were usv»lly well cared for ai^ 
often exercised considerable influence on their royal masters. This 
is clearly shown by the examples of Malik Kafur, the lieutenant of 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, and Malik Khusrav, the favourite of that 
monarch's son, Qutb-ud-dln Mubarak Shah. There do« not appear 
to have been any strong and prosperous middle class in those days, 
so that the wealth and splendour of the upper strata of society form¬ 
ed a strange contrast with the poverty and squalor of the masses, 
both Muslim and Hindu. The Muslim nobles were usually of foreign 
origin,—Persians. Turks, Afghans and Sayyids or Arabs,—and mostly 
kept themselves aloof from their Indian subjects and dependants. 
The arrogant aristocratic classes gradually developed a sort of caste 
system which was alien to the spirit of Islam and was certainly the 
product of Indian influences. Thus a Turk (or Mughul), a Pathati, 
a Sayyid, or even a Shaikh,® wmuld never think of a matrimonial 
alliance with a person of a lower rank, that is one outside these four 
dhdts or gaums, or even outside his own particular denonunatlcm. 
The purdflh or seclusion of women had already become a common 
practice. This is evident from the remarks made by contemporary 
historians and poets on the bold step taken by Sultana Raziyya in 
discarding the veil and dressing herself up in male attire. Khusrav, 
in the Maila 'al Anujdr and elsewhere, has addressed his paradise 
daughter” in the most loving words, but it is obvious from the bits 
of fatherly advice which he gives her, that he considers the woman's 
right place to be her home, and her most sacred du^, obedience to 
her father or brother. This naturally led to the institution of the 
harem in the ca«e of the more prosperous and respectable classes of 
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society. It must not, however, be supposed that polygamy or the 
Iceeping of concubines was a common practice. This sort of luxury 
could be afforded only by a privileged few. In most cases the harem- 
was no more than a separate living quarter for the women>folk o£ 
the family, corresponding to the zananlchano, as opposed to the 
diioattfchona or the male quarters of a later period. Parddh was, 
however, unknown among the lower classes, specially in rural 
society. How far the adoption of the purddh of a rigid type by the 
Muslims in India was due to Rajput influence, it b difflcult to deter¬ 
mine- What b certain b that the peculiar social conditions in India, 
were largely responsible for the development of thb system which 
was Unknown in other Muslim countries in medieval times. 

Right from the kings and the nobles at the top down to the hum¬ 
blest citizens, the Muslims had become thoroughly Indianized. The 
costly royal dresses, the gilded and studded swords and daggers,'^ 
the umbrellas (chhotm) of various colours, the richly caparisoned 
elephants which, as an emblem of royalty, were stationed in the dur¬ 
bar-hall and accompanied the state cavalcades, were all typi¬ 
cally Indian paraphernalia of royal pomp and splendour. The old 
Indian practice of chewing the betel-leaf had become very popular 
among the Muslims.^ Khusrav, in hb account of his maternal grand¬ 
father Tmad-ul-Mulk, speaks of continuous relays of thb delicacy 
heing brought to his assemblies in the diuMR-i-'arz, and dbtributed 
amO'Dg those present there. The seasoning of food with rich spices 
and chillies, almost unknown in the Muslim lands, had also become 
widely prevalent; the culinary art brought by the Muslims to India 
had already absorbed several Indian elements. Standard dishes 
which, from their names, would appear to be of foreign origin, such 
as pilfitt and qawarma, were now very different from what they had 
been in Iran or Khurasan. The amazingly large range of dbhes 
faludn), indulged in by the wealthy or served on festive occasions,^ 
would clearly show how luxurious and refined had become the tastes 
of the well-to-do people, which could only be possible in a rich 
Country like India. Among the articles of dress in comnion use, the 
head-gears known as the cMro and the pdg were certainly of Indbn 
origin and were borrowed from the Rajputs. They would appear 
to have been in vogue among the dandies of Delhi and other big 
cities.’0 The tight-fitting cloak for men and the tight-fitting 
trousers, often worn beneath a loose skirt, for women, on the other 
hand, were of foreign origin, and were adopted by the Rajputs from 
their Muslim neighbours. The use of rinp, necklaces, ear-rings and' 
other ornaments by men was also due to Indian influence, for sucK 
vanities were strictly forbidden to the faithful in the Islamic law: 
India was famous for its fine cotton and silk fabrics, which naw^ 
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began to be widely used by the gently among the Muslims who had 
been accustomed to much humbler and coarser stuffs in their original 
home-lands J ’ Textile industry flourished in several parts of India 
—the Deccan, Gujarat, Bengal, Bihar and Mysore,—under the patro¬ 
nage of the Muslim rulers. It is a significant fact that most of the 
weavers and master-craftsmen came to be, in the course of time, 
Muslims, who had either embraced Islam, or were of foreign origin 
and had brought with them some of their native traditions to India. 
The names of certain fabrics such as £ilst or Dorj/d’i, would clearly 
show that the textile art, developed in Muslim countries, had been 
grafted on the Indian indigenous art, resulting in great improvement 
and development. 

The same admixture is prominently visible in other branches of 
useful and fine arts that fiourished in the pre-Mughui period. The 
fine, massive edifices raised by the Khaljis, the Tughluqs., and the 
Sharql kings of Jaunpur, all betray Indian infiuence and are very 
dissimilar to those raised in contemporary times in other Muslim 
lands.^^* The stone-carvers of India, who were mostly Hindus, 
were employed in large numbers in shaping the pillars and engrav¬ 
ing the floral and calligraphic motifs and designs in these buildings. 
The use of lintels instead of arches in some of them is also an indi¬ 
cation of the architectural synthesis that was brought about in this 
age. Painting was comparatively little developed in the Sultanate, 
due possibly to the religious ban on it. 

*The cultivation of music has always been a matter of contro¬ 
versy among the Muslims in India. There are two schools of Muslim 
jurists; one maintains that music has been prohibited, while many 
libera] thinkers claim that it has been permitted. An Arabo-Iranian 
music was already in vogue in the Muslim world before the eighth 
century A.D. Probably this influenced the Hindu music in Sind 
after the Muslims had conquered it, and Nauruz, Zangola, and Hejaz 
forms were incorporated by the Indians under the names of Nuro- 
choka. Jangla and Hejaj. 

*Khwaja Mu*in-ud-din Chishti*s band of qaeedls sang every 
evening. Illtutmish put a ban on music, but a member of the 
ChishtI order, who bad gone to Delhi, was able to persuade him to 
withdraw it. Since then musical soir^s were organized for the 
durbars and people began to indulge in them publicly. The durbar 
of his son, Bukn-ud-dln Flriiz, became a centre of celebrated musi¬ 
cians and dancers of both sexes. Balban was also a great patron of 
music. He has spoken of Indian music in the highest terms and 
regarded it as superior to the music of any other country. He is 
credited with the invention of several new melodies compounded 
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of Iranian and Indian tunes, During Kaiqubid's reigti music be- 
^me the order q£ the day, and both JaUl-ud-din and 'Ala-ud-din 
ilnalji were great pattoDs of music. 

•Ghya^ud.^ Tughluq banned music, but the ban was with- 
rawn by M^ammad Tughluq, and musical entertainment by 
^th mal^and females is said to have been instituted for the royal 
duTbar. He had twelve musicians in his regular service, besides 
one thousMd slave musicians. Ibn Batutah refere to the popularity 
of musjc m the r^al court. Firiiz Tughluq, though orthodox, was 
tot averse to music, and his accession to the throne was celebrated 
by entertaining the pubUe for twenty-one days with music. A num- 
ber of Iwoks on music and dance, found at Jvalamukhi. were trans- 

^ instance. The Sayyid king Mubarak Shat 

was noted for his lov& of miisiCi^^ 

Music both of secular as well as spiritual character, seems to 
have reac^ a high level of perfection, during the period under 
review. The contributions made by the Muslims to Indian music 
^ genera y r^gnized as of far-reaching consequence, and the 
devotional qflviMli music, practised by skilled artists at the monas- 
ten« of the dead or living saints, must have been a powerful factor 
m s rengthemng the bonds of unity between the two communities 
It IS unity of cidture which finds proud expression in the verses 
o# glowing tributes to the manifold virtues 

rtf birth-place. Similar tributes ai^ scattered in the poems 

■>' Kam and 

^ong the religious ceremonies and social functions those of 

the circumcision, the marriage, and 
the funeral play^ the most important part in the life of an individual, 
and m these also we can easily trace Indian influence. Several 
w^momes. connected speciaUy with marriage and death, were com- 
^ n, as they are today, to both the communities , 'b although the 
Muslims, following the old Arab tradition, continued in India as 
el^where, to many cousins and other close relations. The Indian 

thf M.f^rsinghar, had already become familiar to 
tte Muslims, and is often mentioned by the name of "ha/f-o-imh" 

by Khusrav and others. Ibn Batfitah’s account of the marriage of 
a Sayyid noble, Saif-ud-din, with a sister of Sultan Muhammad 
i." «f ® revealing picture of the great extent to which 
the Muslims had adopted the Hindu marriage ceremonies even in 
those early days. Ibn Batutah also gives an account of the funeral 
ceremonies in connection with the death of his daughter. ’6 Among 
the religious ceremonies the hajj or the annual pilgrimage to Mecca 
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was, of course, the most important, but pilgrimages to the shrines 
of famous saints were also very frequent, especially on the occasion 
of their urses or anniversaries. The close of the Ramazan fast, the 
rd-ul-Fitr, was another important occasion for general rejoicing, 
while the Shab-i-Barat, which has several common features with 
the Hindu festival of Sivaratri, was celebrated by keeping a night¬ 
long vigil and a noisy display of fire-works. Apart from these im¬ 
portant festivals more or less of Islamic origin, the Indian Muslims 
freely participated in the Hindu festivals of a religio-social charac¬ 
ter, such as the Basant, the Holi and the Diwali, which is clearly 
proved by contemporary historical evidence. 

The every-day humdmm life of the common people, devoid usu¬ 
ally of amusements or excitements, was frequently brightened up 
by the royal cavalcades, jashns (such as that of the Tiauru^j, and 
receptions, when the streets were lavishly decorated and beautiful 
kiosks or pavilions (qubbos) erected at regular intervals, in which 
there were stationed beautiful singing and dancing girls, and where 
the spectators were treated not only to music but also to pleasant 
drinks. Glowing accounts of these qu bbos are found in the writings 
of Khusrav, Ibn Batutah and other writers.’''^ 

The game of chaugdn (polo), riding, racing, hunting, and 
archery were very popular as outdoor sports among the nobility 
and the better classes of society, but the poorer people could seldom 
indulge in them. Among the indoor games, popular both among 
the rich and the poor, chess and backgammon (zuird or chaupur) 
are often mentioned, although they were usually frowned upon by 
the religious divines as frivolous pursuits beguiling the faithful 
from more useful and more serious occupations, Drinking of wine, 
in spite of the strict ban placed on it by Islam, seems to have been 
very common, especially in the higher classes of society, and convi¬ 
vial wine parties supplied another source of recreation and amuse¬ 
ment. To what extent the habit had become prevalent, may be 
judged from what Barani says about ‘Ala-ud-din’s determination to 
root it out.’® Huge quantities of the precious vintage were hunted 
out of the hidden cellars and poured out into the streets. Some of it 
was given to the royal elephants, which made even the pious histo¬ 
rian exclaim, not without a touch of envy: “How lucky were the 
elephants of that age to have thus enjoyed themselves.” 'Ala-ud- 
din's stem measures against the use of wine and other corrupt 
practices, however, did not produce any lasting result, for in the 
reign of his son and successor, Qutb-ud-dtn Mubarak Shah, the peo¬ 
ple, encouraged by the recklessly dissolute life of their monarch, 
again reverted to their old ways of life. Jesters, buffoons and 
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mountebanks, who had already become a regular feature of society, 
bad the time of their Life under this profligate king, one of whose 
court jesters, TamSsha by name, used to walk right into the ranks 
ol the nobles and divines assembled in the durbor-hall, in a state 
of inebriation, and revile the greatest of them with impunity. Some 
of the later monarchs, like Firuz Tughluq, again took up the task of 
reform, but their efforts succeeded, if at all, for only brief periods. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the majority of the 
Indian Muslims of the Sultanate period were immoral or irreligious; 
for even among the nobles we often come across the names of some 
who were noted for their piety and abstemious lives,Most of 
the common people, on the other hand, led exemplary moral lives 
and were deeply religious in their outlook. It is, indeed, a remark¬ 
able fact that the middle and lower classes of Muslim society in 
India have always remained free from the corrupting influence of 
the court, and staunchly loyal to the Islamic way of life as developed 
in the peculiar social and economic structure of India. The essen¬ 
tially religious mental attitude, which is a distinguishing feature 
of the Indian Muslims even today, has certainly been inherited fcom 
their forefathers who lived In the middle ages. Indian Islam is 
very different in some respects from the Arabian Islam of the 
Prophet’s days, but it is a powerful and practical moral and religious 
discipline which has enabled the Indian Muslims to preserve their 
unity and identity in this land of diverse cultures and religions. 

As we have remarked above, the nobles and other privileged 
classes among the Muslims held flefs and estates or large revenue- 
assignments, which enabled them to lead lives of ease and prospe¬ 
rity. They had enough money to emulate their royal masters in 
their extravagantly generous expenditure on special occasions, such 
as feasts, festivals, marriages, etc. They lived in palatial houses 
with a large number of slaves and domestic servants, male and 
female. Their houses were usually provided with rich furnishings, 
richly decorated sofas and divans, exquisitely made glass and china, 
costly tapestries and valuable carpets from Persia and Bukhara, 
vases, and gold and silver dishes and bowls. Their stables were 
stocked with fine horses of indigenous and foreign breeds,®® and 
many of them also kept elephants, so that a fil~khana was almost 
an essential part of a noble’s household. They were usually 
surrounded by a large number of dependants and hangers-on, and 
were lavish in their gifts to poets and scholars who basked in the 
sun-shine of their favour. Actually the house of each of these 
nobles was a miniature replica of the royal court, and it is not 
strange, therefore, that these nobles* wealth and munificence Ocea¬ 
nia 
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sionaUy excited the jealousy of the kings themselves. Hoarding ot 
Wealth was unknown, chiefly because all revenue assignments were 
personal and not hereditary, and could be cancelled even in the 
lifetime of the holder. 

Next to the nobles, there was a large class of people with modest 
incomes derived either from s mal l land-holdings or from the royal 
treasury in return for their services in different capacities. These 
latter consisted of district oSicers, revenue collectors, judges, post¬ 
masters and others, some of whom were directly connected with the 
royal household as scribes and secretaries, or as tutors and teachers 
of the monarch's children. Quite a few of them were also attached 
to the households of various nobles, and led, on the whole, fairly 
prosperous and happy lives, possessing their own houses in the cities 
and the villages. TTieir mainstay was their landed properties, small 
or large, and many of them were actively engaged in the cultivation 
of land. The arts of calligraphy and epistolography (inshfl), which 
were assiduously cultivated by most of them, often provided lemu- 
ner^tive sources of income. 

The lowest strata of Muslim society comprised the peasants and 
cultivators, usually of Indian origin, workmen, artisans, and domes¬ 
tic servants. Business and trade were mostly in the hands of Hindu 
merchants among whom the merchants of Gujarat (usually Banias} 
and ]\Auitan were famous for their large-scale mercantile activities 
and fabulous wealth, and their help was constantly sought by the 
spendthrift nobles and bourgeoisie who found themselves in difficul¬ 
ties. A large number of workmen and artisans—weavers, carpen¬ 
ters, metal-engravers, scribes, etc.—were usually attached to the 
royal ateliers or Jearkhdnas, while many more of them found employ¬ 
ment as retainers of the nobles and the grandees; but most of them 
worked independently, and following the old Indian practice, had 
formed themselves into guilds or trade unions. They usually occu¬ 
pied separate and well-marked quarters in the cities which were 
named after them, as the weavers’ market, the potters' market, and 
so on. While it is difficult to have any exact idea of the wages earn¬ 
ed by these workmen, due to lack of reliable data, It would appear 
that they were fairly well off and could earn enough to keep them¬ 
selves and their families in tolerable comfort. This was chieffy 
because the essential commodities were cheap and plentiful and 
they had not yet become used to such luxuries as became common in 
later times. According to a rough calculation based on information 
derived from contemporary sources, a modest monthly income of five 
tankas (silver coins) was sufficient for the maintenance of a small 
family consisting of five members.®’ On the whole, therefore, this 
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class of jy&ople also suffered no particular economic hardship- Star- 
vatioDj unemployment and frustration were usually unknown, ex¬ 
cept, of course, during fa min es, which were rather too frequent^ due 
to lack of adequate means of irrigatioiL 

To stun up this brief survey of the reUgious, intellectual and 
social condition of the Indian Muslims of the Sultanate period, we 
could make the following general observations: 

(1) The religion of Islam, at least its popular form, underwent 
substantial change, having been profoundly influenced by the Sufi 
beHefSp which, in their turn, owed a good deal to Hindu Vedintic 
and Yogic philosophy. The majority of the Muslims, in spite of the 
corrupt lives led by some of their kings and nobles, remained, on the 
whole, religious, and conformed scrupulously to the moral standards 
set up by Islam, 

{2) Intellectually, great progress was made in all fields of 
learning, and this age produced some of the greatest poets and 
scholars of Muslim India. Many literary products of this period 
have been irretrievably lost, but those which have survived occupy 
a place of very considerable iinportance in Arabic and Persian liter¬ 
ature produced in India.®® 

(3) Socially, the Muslims of foreign extraction, who came to 
India from Persia, Afghanistan and Khurasan, in the early days, un¬ 
like the Arabs* held themselves aloof from the Indians for some time, 
but gradually the barriers between the two communities were re¬ 
moved* and a process of Indlanization started, making rapid advance 
and reaching its climax during the Mughul period. The manifesta¬ 
tions of this process were visible in every walk of life* and the 
Muslims had already adopted many habits, ways and manners of the 
Hindus. 

C. HINDU MUSUM RELATIONS 

Reference has been made above^ to the uncompromisiiig spirit of 
animosity between the Hindus and the Muslims in India in the thir¬ 
teenth century A.D, It is necessary to review the changes, if any, 
that took place in their mutual relation during the period of two 
centuries and a quarter (1300-1526) covered by this volume. 

L fn|Iuettce ojf one cormnumty upon another 

The Muslims made a large number of converts in India and, by 
the end of the period, the vast majority of Indian Muslinis must have 
been descendants of Hindu converts. Even the Muslims who 
claimed descent from foreigners or foreign Immigrants into India 
lived as close neighbours to the Hindus for generations. It was 
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inevitaWe, therefore, that there must have been some reciprocal in- 
nuenre between the two conununities. Sufficient data are not avail- 
aole for an exact determination of such influence, but it is possible 
to lave a general idea. It has been pointed out in the preceding 
section that many social practices of Indian Muslims, such as marriage 
and cla^ distinction, and some of their ideas and beliefs which differ 
materi^ly from those of their co-reUgionists elsewhere, were pro- 
influence of the Hindu society. As regards dress 
food, language, music, art and architecture, each influenced the other 
0 a certam extent, at least in some regions, mostly in North India. 

Even m religious matters there was some mutual influence as 
K m^cated by Sufiism on the one hand, and the doctrines of medieval 

^J^ch detailed reference has been made 
particularly of the mystic school, were 
the Hmdus, though, be it noted, the Hindus would not 

nw.nl give them food or water in their own 

utensils. The fi^indu mendicants, yogis, and astrologers were held 

Muslims. .>Some local cults, like those of 
Satyapir (True Saint), were popular with village-folks of both the 
commumties. Even in some minor matters, such as the auspicious 
the ® journey, the MusUms adopted the customs of 

the^fieid of wholarship and literature there was some amount 
^ s^pathetjc understanding between the two communities. The 

sv^te^^f V?'’ philosophy and sciences, such as the 

and ’Pedcntc, medicine, and astrology, while the 
Hmdi^ learnt from them subjects like geography, arithmetic and 
cher^try, in which the Arabs had made%tS^g%rogr^'*'"some 
Mushm rule^ were patrons of Hindu writers, and a few 

SSfen ^ Hindus also wrote in 

of H nrii I mfluence was reflected in the change 

of Hindi on a line which ultimately led to the development of Urdu. 

of touched merely the fringe and external elements 

of hfe, and even as such, their influence was conflned to a small sec- 

*•><«” ” » rTt 

ti> thTlIl^/ Muslims imbibed, even 

cultire^wSrL^®'^' chief characteristic features of the ether's 
human be regarded as their greatest contribution to 

Mii 1 - ®^'^*“tion. The ultra*democratic social ideas of the 

Muslims, t^ugh strictly confined to their own roUgious commimitv 
were an object-lesson of equality and fraternity which Europe aiJd 

ry- e liberal spirit of toleration and reverence for all reli¬ 
ef 
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fiocts, preached and practised by the Hindus^ i$ stiU an ideal and 
-despair of the civilized mankind. The Hindus, even with the living 
example of the Muslim community before their very eyes, did not 
relax in the least their social rigidity and inequality of men exem-* 
plided in the caste-system and untouchability. Nor did the Muslims 
ever moderate their zeal to destroy ruthlessly the Hindu temples and 
images of gods, and their attitude ha this respect remained unchanged 
from the day when Muhammad bin Qasim set foot on the soil of 
India till the eighteenth century A.D. when they lost all political 
power. The Hindus combined catholicity in religious outlook with 
bigotry in social ethics, while the Muslims displayed an equal 
bigotry in religious ideas with catholicity in social behaviour. 

As will be shown later, there was no rapprochement in respect 
of popular or national traditions, and those social and religious ideas, 
beliefs, practices, and institutions which touch the deeper chord of 
life and give it a distinctive form, tone, and vigour. In short, the 
reciprocal influences were too superficial in character to affect mate- 
rially the fundamental differences between the two communities in 
respect of almost every thing that is deep-seated in human nature 
and makes life worth living. So the two great communities, al¬ 
though they lived side by side, moved each in its own orbit, and 
there was as yet no sign that the “twain shall ever meet”, 

2. Status of the Hindus 

The political and religious condition under which the Hindus 
were forced to live in a Muslim State raised a great barrier between 
the two communities. The political supremacy of the Muslims was 
absolute; the Hindus not only enjoyed no political status in practice, 
but could not even aspire to it under Islamic theory. This has been 
lucidly expressed by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, an eminent historian of 
international reputation, in an article from which the following 
passage is quoted; 

*'The poison lay in the very core of Islamic theocracy. Under 
it there can be only one faith, one people, and one aU overriding 
authority. The State is a religious trust administered solely by His 
people (the Faithful) acting in obedience to the Commander of the 
Faithful, who was in theory, and very often in practice too, the 
supreme General of the Army of militant Islam (Janud). There 
could be no place for non-believers. Even Jews and Christians could 
not be full citizens of it, though they somewhat approached the 
Muslims by reason of their being “People of the Book” or believers 
in the Bible, which the Prophet of Islam accepted as revealed. 
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"As for the Hindus and Zoroastrians^ they had no place in such 
a political If their existence was tolerated, it was only to 

use them as hewers of wood and drawers of water, as tax-payers* 
for the benefit of the dominant sect of the Faithful. 
They were called Zimmis or people under a contract of protection 
by the Muslim State on condition of certain service to be rendered 
by them and certain political and civil disabilities to be borne by 
them to prevent them from growing strong. The very term Zimmi 
Is an insulting title. It connotes political inferiority and helpless¬ 
ness like the status of a minor proprietor perpetually under a guar¬ 
dian; such protected people could not claim equality with the citizens 
of the Muslim theocracy. 

^'Thus by the basic conception of the Muslim State all 
non-Muslims are its enemies, and it is the interest of the State 
to curb their growth in number and power. The ideal aim was 
to exterminate them totally, as Hindus^ Zoroastrians and Chrisitan 
nationals have been liqiddated tsometimes totally, sometimes leaving 
a negligible remnant behind) in Afghanistan, Persia and the Near 
East. 

"The Quran riX.29') calls upon the Muslims *to fight those who 
do not profess the true faith, till they pay jizya with the hand in 
humiUty (ham soglchiranT. This was a poll-tax payable by Hindus 
(and also Christians) for permission to live in their ancestral homes 
under a Muslim sovereign. 

*Tn addition to the obligation to pay this poll-tax, the Hindu was 
subjected to many disabilities by the very constitution of the Muslim 
theocracy* He must distinguish hitnself from the Muslims by wearing 
a humble dress, and sometimes adding a label of a certain colour 
to his coat. He must not ride on horse-back or carry anns, though 
wearing the sword was a necessary part of the dress of every gentle¬ 
man of that age. He must show a generally respectful attitude 
towards Muslims, The Hindu was also under certain legal disabilities 
in giving testimony in law-courts, protection under the criminal 
law, and in marriage. Finally, in the exercise of Ms religion he 
must avoid any publicity that may rouse the wrath of the followers 
of the Prophet, 

"Under the Canon Law, as followed In Islamic countries, a man. 
who converts a Muslim to some other faith is liable to death at 
the hands of any private Muslim, and so also is the apostate from 
Islam.”* 

Sir Jadunath^s exposition of the Islamic theory, and in particu¬ 
lar his view of the nature of the jizya, has been opposed by some « 
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But his views are fully borne out by the following passage in the 
Zakhlr<ti-ul-Mvi^k by Shaikh Hamadinl: 

“There is another mandate relating to those subjects who are 
unbelievers and protected people (rimmis). For tlieir governance^ 
the observance of those conditions which the Caliph ‘Umar laid in 
his agreement for establishing the status of the fire-worshippers and 
the People of the Book (Jews and Christians) and which gave them 
safety is obligatory on rulers and governors. Rulers should impose 
these conditions on the of their dominions and make their 

lives and their property dependent on their fulfilment. The twenty 
conditions are follows; 

1. In a country under the authority of a Muslim ruler, they 
are to build no new homes for images or idol temples. 

2. They are not to rebuild any old buildings which have been 
destroyed, 

3* Muslim travellers are not to be prevented from staying in 
idol temples. 

4, No Muslim who stays in their houses will commit a sin if 
he is a guest for three days, If he should have occasion for the delay* 

5* Inddels may not act as spies or give aid and comfort to 
them. 

6, If any of their people show any inclination towards IsUmj 
they are not to Ise prevented from doing so, 

7, Muslims are to be respected. 

8, If the zimmis are gathered together in a meeting and 
Muslims appear, they are to be allowed at the meeting. 

9* They are not to dress like Muslims. 

10. They are not to give each other Muslim names. 

11. They are not to ride on horses with saddle and bridle. 

12. They are not to possess swords and arrows, 

13. They are not to wear signet rings and seals on their 
fingers. 

14. They are not to sell and drink intoxicating liquour openly. 

15* They must not abandon the clothing which they have had 

3s a sign of their state of ignorance so that they may be distinguish¬ 
ed from Muslims. 

16* They are not to propagate the customs and usages of poly¬ 
theists among Muslims^ 

17. They are not to build their homes in the neighbourhood 
of those of Muslims. 

18. They are not to bring their dead near the graveyards of 
Muslims. 

19. They are not to mourn their dead with loud voices, 

20. They are not to buy Muslim slaves. 
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At the end of the treaty it is written that if zlmmts infr inge any of 
these conditions^ they shall not enjoy security and it shaU he lawful 
for Musliins to take their lives and possessions as though they were 
the lives and possessions of unbelievers in a state of w^ar with the 
£aithfiil."S‘ 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to enter Into any further 
discussion about the correctness of Sir Jadunath's interpretation of 
the Muslim scripture, but there is no doubt that he correctly repre¬ 
sents the view accepted, both in theory and practiccp by the Muslim 
rulers and theologians in India during the period under review.® 
And this is really more relevant to the present issue^ 

Reference has already been made above’^ to the position of the 
Hindus in Muslim State according to Islamic theory as e^lained 
by the *wise men\ and particularly Qa^i Mughis-ud-dln of Bay ana ^ to 
^Ala-ud-din Khaljit and the earnestness with which the Sultan carried 
it into practice, 

Muhammad bin Tughluq is generally, and perhaps rightly, re¬ 
garded as a man of Uberal views. The Chinese Emperor asked for 
his permission to build a temple at Samhah a place of pilgrimage 
in the Himalayan hills frequented by the Chinese, ivhich the Muslim 
army ^^had seL:%ed, destroyed and sacked^'. But the Sultan^ who 
accepted the rich presents sent by the Chinese Emperor, wrote to 
him a reply to this effect: “Islam does not allow the furthering of 
such an aim and the permission to build a temple in a Muslim country 
can be accorded only to those who pay the jizya"^ 

It has been already stated above, that Firm Tughluq, who also 
looked upon India as a Muslim country, held more bigoted views, 
for he would not permit the erection of new temples even by those 
who paid the jisya. He, however, realized this tsix with utmost 
rigour even from the Brahmans who were up to that time exempted 
from It.® 

The true nature of the jizya is further revealed by the opposi¬ 
tion of the orthodox Muslims to the idea that the Hindus should 
be allowed to perform their religious ceremonies simply by the 
payment of the jizya, The historian Ziya-ud-din Baraul, a contem¬ 
porary of the two Tughluq emperors, mentioned above, wrote in 
righteous indignation: 

.Should the kings consider the payment of a few tan¬ 
kas by way of jizya as sufficient justification for their allowing all 
possible freedom to the iti/idels to observe and demonstrate bU orders 
and details of infidelity, to read the misleading literature of their 
faith and to propagate their teachings, how could the true religion 
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get the upper hand over other religions and how could the emblen^ 
of Islam be held high. 

It would thus appear that an orthodox section of the Miisiims 
chafed at the Hanafite doctrine which was officially accepted by 
the Muslim rulers in India. As Qazi Mughls-ud-din pointed out to 
*Ala-ud-din Khaljl, 'it was Hanifa alone who assented to the impo¬ 
sition of the jbjra on the Hindus. Doctors of other schools allow 
no other alternative but 'Death or IsLam\ As has been stated- 
above,'^ Sultan Mahmud followed this policy, and evidently Baraul 
and men of his ilk yearned, for its restoration in the fourteenth 
century. Barani gave vent to this feeling in the following passage 
in his Fctfliod-i-J^ihflnddri,: Mahmud . », . had gone to India once 

more., he would have brought under his sword all the Brahmans of 
Hind who, in that vast land, are the cause of the continuance of the 
laws of infidelity and of the strength of idolators, he would have cut 
off the heads of two hundred or three hundred thousand Hindu chiefs. 
He would not have returned his ‘‘^Hindu-slaughtering’' sword to its 
scabbard until the whole of Hind had accepted Islam. For Mahmud 
was a Shafi'ite, and according to Imam Shafi^i the decree for Hindus 
is ^'either death or Islam” — ^that is to say, they should either be put 
to death or embrace Islam. It is not lawful to accept jizyu from 
Hindus as they have neither a prophet nor a revealed hook.'* The 
same hook shows how Barani chafed at the idea that the '^desire for 
the overthrow of infidels and the abasing of idolaters and polytheists 
does not fill the hearts of the MusUm kings”, who "permit the banners 
of infidelity to be openly displayed in their capital and in the cities 
of MuslimSt idols to be openly worshipped * . "How”, asks the 
indignant historian, "wiU the true faith prevail if rulers allow the 
infidels to keep their temples, adorn their idolSt and to make merry 
during their festivals with beating of drums and dhols, singing and 
dancing?**^ 

If a learned historian and a distinguished Muslim felt no scruple 
in openly expressing such views in writing, in the fourteenth century 
A,D., i.e. six hundred years after the Muslims first settled in India, 
one can well understand why the gulf between the Hindus and the 
Muslims could never be bridged. 

A perusal of the history of 'Afif, another great historian of the 
period, conveys the same lesson. He puts in the mouth of the 
tca^tr of Firuz Tughluq a long speech in which he frankly says that 
a State should have only two ends in view, namely tl) prosperity 
of the kingdom and protection of the people, etc.; and (2) destruc¬ 
tion of the infidels and expansion of the kingdom. Then he adds 
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With equal candour; “-through God’s grace the destrucUon of 

the infidels has achieved remarkable successJ’J* 

_ historian of the fifteenth century, mentions a minor 

incident of etiquette which perhaps even more strikingly illustrates 
the fundamental difference between a Muslim and a Hindu ruler. 
When Ghiyas-ud'^in Baiba n proceeded to Bengal to chastise the 
rebellious Tughrll, he sought to enter into an alliance with the 
l^du king of Eastern Bengal, Rai Danuj. An interview between 
the two was arranged. It was customary for a king to up to 

receive a royal guest. But, Yahya comments, “the fact that a 
Muslim king ought not to show proper respect to an infidel made 
pensive", A wily minister suggested a way out of the 
difficulty. The Sultan sat on the throne with a falcon on his hand, 
and on the approach of Rai Danuj stood up and let the falcon go, so 
that toe people would surmise that he left the throne only to set 
the bird in motion. The Muslim honour was thus saved by playing 
a trick upon the unsuspecting Hindu king.'a 

The fact that such an incident was remembered and recorded, 
nearly two hundred years later, by an eminent Muslim historian’ 
speaks volumes about the way in which a Mu^im Sultm was apt 
to regard even an independent Hindu king, not to speak of lesser 
potentates or individuals. 

It would be tedious to multiply instances of this kind, many of 
which will be found in the famous historical chronicle of Firishta 
while dealing with the history of the period under review. 

It is little wonder then that, as the history of the Muslim States 
in M^ieval India clearly shows, the Hindus had hardly any 
place in the highest branches of administration or in the formula^ 
tion of ito policy. With a few exceptions,’'* here and there, almost 
all the high offices were bestowed upon the Muslims, whether Indian 
or foreign. It is interesting to note that many Muslim noblemen 
or a venturers, coming from Iran or Turin, were immediately ap¬ 
pointed to posts of honour, dignity and Importance in a Muslim 
court, which were practically barred to the Hindus, The BahmariT 
court was, for long, the scene of rivalry between the foreign and the 
indigenous Muslims,’'** but the Hindus had no place there. The 
Muslim politicians and writers of the period took for granted that 
the natural distinction was between Muslims and Hindus, and not 
between Indians and foreigners. The State and society were divided 
horizontally and not vertically, 

^ may be easily imagined, the Hindu attitude towards the 
Muslims was one of sullen bitterness. The Hindus resented the 
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Musbm conquest o£ India and wistfully looked for the day when 
the name Aryavarta, the land of the Aj^as, as appellation of their 
country, would once more be justified by the extermination of the 
mlechchhas (Muslims). The Hindus also looked upon their fellow- 
religionists in other parts of India as dearer and nearer to them 
than their Muslim neighbours. The Hindu rulers were also chary 
in appointing Muslims to high offices or admitting them in their 
Counsels. There were, no doubt, exceptions, which prove the rule, 
and so far as recorded evidence goes, the Hindus were perhaps a 
little more Eberal in this respect. But, in general, the kafirs and 
the mtechchhos stood as far apart in politics as the poles, as there 
could not possibly have' been any common ground between the two 
in respect of political feelings and sentiments or historical traditions 
and ideals. Muhammad Tughluq and Firuz Tughluq spoke the bare 
truth when they publicly declared that the Sultanate of Delhi was 
a Muslim State, and all the Muslim rulers of the period under review 
consciously or unconsciously followed this principle in formulating 
their policy and principles of administration. This alone can satis¬ 
factorily explain why even Muslim rulers, otherwise liberal and 
fair-minded, did not scruple to follow an extremely bigoted religious 
policy, even though it wounded the most cherished and sacred senti¬ 
ments of their Hindu subjects. It is true that the Hindus occupied 
a large number of junior posts and, towards the close of the period, 
occasionally a few high offices, in civil administration, and more 
rarely, in the army. But they had no political status and lived on 
sufferance in the land of their birth, which, was regarded as, and 
publicly declared to be, a Muslim State and country. The Hindus 
could, therefore, be hardly expected to he even as much satisfied 
with their political condition as the Hindus and Muslims at the be¬ 
ginning of the twentieth century when they held the offices even 
of governors and members of Viceroy's council under the British 
rule. Whether we look at the intrinsic importance of the posts, or 
the number of them filled up by the subject people, the Hindus were 
in much worse condition after three hundred years of Muslim rule 
than the Indians after one hundred and fifty years of British supre¬ 
macy. Judged by a similar standard, the patronage and cultivation 
of Hindu learning by the Muslims, or their contribution to the deve¬ 
lopment of Hindu culture during their rule of three hundred years, 
pale into insignificance when compared with the achievements of 
the British rule during half that period in the same direction. It 
is only by instituting such comparison that wc can make an objec¬ 
tive study of the condition of the Hindus under Muslim rule, and 
view it in its true perspective. 
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3, Social aTut religious 

While the political status of the Hindus was not such as to 
inspire their love or goodwill towards the Muslims, the social and 
religious diSeiences were so acute and fundamental that they raised 
a Chinese wall betw'een the two communities; even seven hundred 
years of close residence (including two of common servitude) have 
failed to make the least crack in that solid and massive structure, 
far less demolish it. 

In different stages in the history of a people's evolution, they 
lay special emphasis on certain aspects of life which they hold more 
dear and sacred than anything else, and on which they place the 
greatest value. In the age of which we are speaking, rdigious and 
social institutions were the most cherished objects of life, of both 
Muslims and Hindus, and they attached even much more value to 
them than their descendants put upon political status and economic 
welfare in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. And it is precisely 
in those two highly prized aspects of life that they differed funda¬ 
mentally from each other. 

Religion, which formed the very basis of culture and the key¬ 
note of life, both among the MusU^ and the Hindus, kept them 
apart like the two poles. They differed fundamentally in their 
theological conception, method of worship, and everything connect¬ 
ed with daily devotion to God. To the Hindus, images and temples 
were the most sacred objects, hut both of these were anathema to 
the Muslims. Their philosophical notions and sacred literature, their 
conception of heaven and hell, of this life and the next, in short the 
whole outlook on men and things lacked a common basis. 

There was a similar contrast between their social rules and re¬ 
gulations which were indissolubly connected with religion. The 
democratic ideas of the Muslims, leading to a wonderful equally 
among the brothers-in-faith, offered a strange contrast to the caste- 
system and untouchability of the Hindus. The Hindu ideas of 
physical purity differed from those of the Muslims. In social life 
there was absolute prohibition of intercourse by means of inter¬ 
marriage or mterdining, and their practices and rituals had little in 
common. Coining down to concrete details we find that these two 
lived almost in two different worlds. The Muslims relished beef 
which was eirtremely abhorrent to the Hindus. The absence of mar¬ 
riage restriction within certain degrees of consanguinity and of rigid 
widowhood, as well as easy methods of divorce and remarriage of 
females among the Muslims, were repugnant to the Hindus. The 
laws of succession, disposal of the dead, and modes of eating and 
greeting were different. The Muslims assumed Arabic names, used 
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Arabian calendar of lunar months, and adopted distinctive d^ss« 
Their congregational prayers were radically different from Jmdu 
mode of worship, and music, which was an essential of Hmdu 
religious ceremonials, was usually 
or even in the neighbourhood, of mosques The 

of the one was supplied by Arabic and Persian, and of tte by 

Lnskrit literature. The fact that the Muslims turned towards the 
wesrand the Hindus towards the east, while offering prayers or 
worship to God. though by itself of no great significance, very cor¬ 
rectly symbolized the orientation of the two cultures, 

4, Hiatoricol traditions 

In addition to social and religiotis differences, the histone^ 
traditions of the preceding centuries drove a wedge between the 
two communities and kept them apart. The Muslims naturally look¬ 
ed with pride and glory upon their successive 
which laid the Hindus low and made them masters of the coimtry. 
But no Hindu could possibly recollect them without a sense of shame 
and humiliation- The wilful destmetion of images and temples 
which the Muslims, perhaps naturally and Justlyt looked upon as a 
glory of Islim, outraged the most cherished and deep-™ted ^nti- 
ments of the Hindus- The massacre and enslavement of the Hindus 
on a massive scale, generally following upon the victorious cam¬ 
paigns of the Muslims, to which Muslim chroniclers refer with glee, 
wounded the noblest and most tender feelings and left a lasting scar 
upon the memory of generations of Hindus. 

It would be idle to deny the fact that the spirit with which the 
military campaigns were undertaken was often as much political as 
religious, i,e, anti-Hindu. The following extract from the Tarifch-i- 
WassSj, written at the beginning of the period under review^ b a 
good illustration of this view. Referring to ‘Ala-ud-din Khaljis 
campaign in Gujarlt. the author writes: 

“The vein of the zeal of religion beat high for the subjection 

of infidelity and destruction of idols... With a view to holy 

war, and not for the lust of conquest, he enlisted.... - .about 14.000 
cavalry and 20,000 infantry ... The Muhammadan forces began to 
kill and slaughter, on the right and on the left unmercifully, through¬ 
out the impure land, for the sake of Islam, and blood flowed in 
torrents. 

“They took captive a great number of handsome and elegant 
maidens, amounting to 20,000, and children of both sexes, more than 

pen can enumerate.In short, the Muhammadan army brought 

the country to utter ruin, and destroyed the lives of the inhabitants, 
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and plundered the cities, and captured their offsprings, so that 
many temples were deserted and the idols were broken and 
trodden under foot, the largest of which was one called Somnat, 

- • ... fragments were conveyed to Delhi, and the entrance 

of the Jam!’ Masjid was paved with them, that people might re¬ 
member and talk of this brilliant victory,. ‘Praise be to God the 
Lord of the Worldsfe”*. 

It is not strictly relevant to our present purpose to discuss how 
far the details of the campaign and the motive behind it have been 
correctly described by Wassaf. If a Muslim writer or chronicler 
could take thk view of things in a serious historical narrative, it is 
heyond (question that the Hindus would exaggerate, and paint in 
a still darker colour, both the inhuman cruelties and the bigoted 
religious zeal which prompted them. The effect of such an exulting 
description, by a member of the community which inflicted the in- 
Upon those that suffered it, can easily be ifiistgiiied* 

The picture draam by Wassaf belongs to the very beginning of 
the period under review. To the end of it reigned Stkandar Lodi, 

of whom another Muslim writer says; 

“He was so zealous a Musulman that he utterly destroyed diverse 
places of worship of the infldels, and left not a vestige remaining 
of them. He entirely ruined the shrines of Mathura, the mine of 
heathenism, and turned their principal Hindu places of worship into 
caravanserais and colleges. Their stone images were given to the 
butchers to serve them as meat-weights, and all the Hindus in 
Mathura were strictly prohibited from shaving their heads and 
hoards, and performing their ablutions. He thus put an end to all 
the idolatrous rites of the infidels there; and no Hindu, if he wished 
to have his head or beard shaved, could get a barber to do it. Every 
city thus conformed as he desired to the customs of Islam.”' s 

instances can be easily multiplied. Indeed a perusal of 
the Muslim chronicles leaves no doubt that not only scenes like this 
were witnessed during the period, but were regarded as just and 
natural by the Muslim divines and learned men of the age The 
blood-cmdiing tales of wholesale rapine and massacre of the Hindus 
by Muslims, narrated in a single chronicle like that of Firishta, would 
make one’s flesh creep. The Hindus, who must have looked upon 
such misdee^^ as the most heinous crime and the greatest outrage 
on their religion and society, could hardly be expected to forget 
or forgive the sacrileges perpetrated in the name of Islam. They 
^uld be either more or less than human beings if they could do so. 
They paid the Muslims back in their own coins, but their opportunities 
were naturally few and far between.^^ any case, such recorded 
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historical incidents are few, and contrary instances of religious tole¬ 
ration are by no means rare. The ferocity of Muslim bigotry, re¬ 
newed at intervals and therefore always of recent memory, fed 
the ulcer that was eating into vitals of communal amity. No wonder, 
it created a river of blood between the two communities which 
centuries of residence together could not bridge. 

5- Facts d/ History 

All these are by no means imaginary pictures or mere theoreti¬ 
cal deductions. They are fully supported by such positive evidence 
as we possess regarding the relation between the Hindus and the 
Muslims during the period under review. 

(a) J6n Batiifah 

We may begin with the picture drawn by Ibn Batutah, a learned 
Muslim of Africa, who travelled widely throughout India about the 
middle of the fourteenth century A.D, during the reign of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq, one of the most etilightened and liberal-minded 
Sultans in India. 

Ibn Batutah confirms the general statement, made above, parti¬ 
cularly about forcible conversion, mass-enslavement, and the inferior 
status of the Hindus as Thus he remarks that "other 

nations embraced Islim only when the Arabs used their swords 
against them*’ (p, 128) There are several references to Hindu 
female captives of the highest rank being accorded the most humi¬ 
liating treatment. Referring to the ‘Id ceremony at Delhi in the 
Sultan’s palace he says; "Then enter the musicians, the first batch 
being the daughters of the infidel rajas—Hindus—captured in war 
that year. They sing and dance, and the Sultan gives them away 
to the amirs and a'izza. Then come the other daughters of the 
infidels who sing and dance; and the Sultan gives them away to his 
brothers, his relations, his brothers-in-law and the maliks’ sons" 
(p. 63). Again, Ibn Batutah casually observes: "At that time there 
arrived in Delhi some female infidel captives, ten of whom the vezir 
sent to me. I gave one of these to the man who brought them to 
me, but he was not satisfied. My companions took three young 
girls, and I do not know what hapnened to the rest" (p. 123). The 
presents sent by Muhammad bin Tughluq to the Emperor of China 
included "one hundred male slaves and one hundred slave song¬ 
stresses and dancers from among the Indian infidels" (p. 151). 

The position of the Hindus as rimmis is occasionally referred 
to bv Ibn Batutah. "The inhabitants of Habang*', sayg he, "'are 
Infidels under protection (rimmo) from whom half of the crops 
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which they produce is taken; besides they have to perform certain 
duties" {p. 241). He refers moise than once to actual fights between 
infidel Hindus and their MusUnci neighbours. Most interesting and 
instructive are the details connected with Alapur, a small city, most 
of whose inhabitants were infldeis under protection fsimmlK The 
commandant of this place *"was one of those heroes, whose bravery 
was proverbiaL Ceaselessly and quite alone he would fall upon 
the infidels and would kill them or take them prisonerp so much so 
that his reputation spread widely and he made a name for himself 
and the infideb feared h^m^^ One day he fell upon a Hindu village 
and was killed in course of the fray. But his slaves seized the vil¬ 
lage. **They put its male population to the sword and made the 
womenfolk prisoner and seized everything in it*^ Later, the Hindus 
avenged the insult by killing hb son (p, X62-63>. Immediately after 
narrating this, Ihn Batutah mentions an incident which shows the 
precarious tenure of a Hindu life. When he visited Gwalior he 
went to see the commandant who "was going to cut an infidel into 
two halves". At Ibn Batutah^s request the life of the infidel was 
saved {p. lO). 

Ibn Batutah’s graphic account of the barbarous^ almost inerts 
dible^ cruelties perpetrated on the Hindus by the Sultan of Ma'^bar 
has been quoted above.^^^ Ibn Batutah was a near relative of the 
Sultan and lived in his court. There is^ thereforep no reason to dis¬ 
credit the story, incredibly horrible though it might appear to us^ 
as it did to Tbn Batutah. He has also cited other instances of cruelty 
infiicted upon the Hindus by the same Sultan in the most callous 
manner* One day while Ibn Batutah was taking his meab with the 
Sultan a Hindu finfidell "was brought in alon^ with hb wife and 
their son who was seven years of age. The Sultan beckoned the 
executioners ordering them to cut off the Hindu's (InfideVs) head”j®^« 
and then uttered some words meaning "and his wife and son”, Ibn 
Batutah turned away his eyes while this was being done* Another 
day the Sultan ordered the hands and feet of a Hindu to be cut 
off. Ibn Batutah left the place on pretence of saying prayers, and 
when be returned he found the unfortunate Hindu weltering in 
blood fp, 228). Tbn Batutah's attitude on both the occasions does 
credit to him and definitely goes against those who excuse the con¬ 
duct of the Muslim Sultans on the ground that such cruelties were 
common in those days. 

Ibn Batutah bears witness to the deliberate and perpetual out¬ 
rage on Hindu religious sentiments, peqietraled by Muslim rulers 
and people. In the capital city of Delhi itself, he found near the 
eastern gateway of the famous Quwwat-ul-Isiam mosque "two very 
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big idols of copper connected together by stones. Every one who 
comes in and goes out of the mosque treads over them” Ip, 27J, 

Some random observations of Ibn Batutah seem to indicate that 
the Hindus and Muslims lived as entirely separate eommunities. 
Thus he remarks! “In India the infidels occupy one continuous piece 
of land and inhabit regions which are adjacent to those of the 
Muslims. The MusHms dominate the infidels” (p* 124}, Reference 
is made to Parwan as **a small city of Musalmans lying in the midst 
of the territories of the infidels” (p. 163). In the capital city of a 
Hindu State in Malabar coast, ” there are about four thousand 
Muslims, who inhabit a suburb of their own inside the jurisdiction 
of the city. There is fighting between them and the inhabitants 
of the city often” (p. 185). Ibn Batutah^s narrative shows that such 
communal fights were by no means rare. In another city on the 
Malabar coast^"there were three Muslim quarters” (p, 183)+ When 
the Muslim Sultan of Hina war conquered the Hiodu city of Goa, 
he occupied the Hindu palace and gave the adjacent quarters to his 
followers, while ten thousand Hindu prisoners were removed to a 
suburb (p. IfiG). 

The segregation of the MusUm community was Tendered neces^ 
sary^ at least to a large extent, by the soci^ rules and habits of the 
Hindus who regarded the Muslims as unclean and impure 
(TTtlechchhos). The Hindus mamtained no social Intercourse with 
the other community by way of interdining and intennarriage. They 
were uncompromising in this respect, and regarded the touch of 
Muslims, or even a scent of their food, as pollution. Ibn Batutah 
keenly felt all this when he passed through the Hindu States of 
Malabar, where Muslims were few and far between. He justly com¬ 
plains that no Hindu would give a vessel to a Muslim for drinking 
water of a well as he would do to another Hindu. "If one happens 
to be a Muslim he (Hindu) pours water into his (Muslim's) hands 
and leaves off when the latter makes him a sign or withdraws. It 
Ls the custom among the heathens in the Malabar country that no 
Muslim should enter their houses or use their vessels for eating 
purposes. If a Muslim is fed out of their vessels, they either break 
the vessels, or give them away to the Musalmans” (p. 182h These 
Hindu ideas of untouchability concerning the Muslims were not con¬ 
fined to Malabar, but extended all over India, and Ibn Batutah 
draws a refreshing contrast in this respect between the infidels of 
Ceylon and those of India, The infidels of Ceylon, we are told, were 
unlike the infidels of India who would neither admit even Muslim, 
fakirs in their houses nor give them food and water in their own 
utensils (p. xxxiv)* Then he observes in a reminiscent mood: 
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“Occasionally we were compelled to ask some of the infidels of India 
to cook meat for us. They used to bring it in their own cooking pots 
and to sit at a little distance from us; they used to bring also leaves 
of banana tree upon which they placed rice—their principal food- 
pouring Over the rice broth called koshan and subsequently they 
withdrew. Then we used to eat it, and whatever remained would 
be eaten by the dogs and birds. If any innocent child happened to 
t^e anything from that remnant they would beat him and compel 
him to eat cow’s dung which according to their belief purifies” 
(p. xxxiv). 


Reference may be made in this connection to a story, narrated 
in detail by Ibn Batutah himself, which throws a lurid light on the 
relation between the Hindus and MusUms in the very heart of the 
Muslim empire in North India. 


Ibn Ba^tah was appointed ambassador to China and proceeded 
&om Delhi m July, 1342, with rich presents, and a guard of thousand 
horsemen. When they were in the neighbourhood of Aligarh they 
heard t^t the city of Jalali, about eleven miles to the south-east 
was b^ieged by the Hindus, numbering about a thousand horsemen 
and three thousand infantry. By a surprise attack the Sultan’s 
cavalry guard “killed them (tlie infidel Hindus) to the last man and 
sei^ their horses and arms." The 'infidels’, however, continued to 
raid the suburbs of Jalali from their base on an inaccessible moun¬ 
tain. In course of one of these, Ibn Batutah and a few friends were 
surprised by the raiders and had to flee for their lives. Being hotly 
pursued, Ibn Batutah was captured and going to be killed, when one 
of the captors took pity on him and helped him to escape. After 
iding himself in hiUs, forests, and flelds, he came to a road. “But 
since that was leading into a village of infidels”, Ibn Batutah 
^k to a different road and hid himself. After seven days, famished 
S cached "a thickly populated village of in- 

fidels . ^ I begged of them something to eat, but they refused to 
^ve ^^ything . One of them lifted an unsheathed sword to kill 
him, but let him off after taking his shirt. On the eighth day he 
chan^ to come across a Muslim who took him to a Muslim ruler 
of a Hindu village (pp. 151-7). 


iho Hardly feel surprised at the attitude of 

‘are the Hindus. The Brahmans, says Ibn Batutah, 

ihic w. j disUke was mutual, “We used to meet infidels on 

^ but as soon as they saw us they got out of the 

until we had passed*' (p, 183)^ 
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Any one who reads Ibn BatQtah’s accoimt would be reminded 
of what Al-Biruni said regarding the attitude of the Hindus towards 
the Muslims, and vice versa,Evidently things had not improved 
much even after the lapse of three hundred years. 

(b) Indian Literature 

Utifortunately we possess no chronicle of the period written by 
a Hindu save and eitcept the second Jtdjatcranprfii of Jonaraja, The 
terrible tales of persecution of the Hindus by Sultan Sikandar of 
K^hmir, as recorded by him, have been narrated above.®*^' But 
isolated references to the persecution of the Hindus by the Muslims 
are not altogether wanting. The Muslim sway over South India be¬ 
yond the Krishna was of short duration, and confined to Maduie, 
but the cry of anguish from this region in the far south has been pre¬ 
served in a local chronicle of Maduri. The misery caused by the 
Muslims in this sacred city is also narrated in detail by Gahgadevi, 
the consort of prince Kampana of Vijayanagara. A few extracts ere 
quoted below; 

“The temples in the land have fallen into neglect, as worship 
in them has been stopped. Within their walls the frightful howls 
of the jackals have taken the place of the sweet reverberations of 

Ttijidaiiga ..The sweet odour of the sacrificial smoke and the 

chant of the Vedas have deserted the villages which are now filled 
with the foul smell of roasted Hesh and the fierce noise of the 
ruffianly Turushkas. The suburban gardens of Madura present a 
most painful sight; many of their beautiful cocoanut palms have 
been cut down; and on every side are seen rows of stakes from which 
swing strings of human skulls strung together. The Tamraparni is 
flowing red with the blood of the slaughtered cows. The Veda is 
forgotten, and justice has gone into hiding; there is not left any trace 
of virtue or nobility in the land and despair is writ large on the faces 
of the unfortunate Drividas".®^ In spite of possible exaggeration, the 
general truth underlying this doleful and dismal picture is borne out 
by Tbn Batutah’s description of the monstrous cruelty perpetrated 
by the Muslim Sultan of Ma^bar or Madura.®’* 

The medieval religious writers of Bengal, particularly the Valsh- 
oavas. have left a vast literature which contains casual references to 
the miserable plight of the Hindus in Bengal. These Vaistuuvas were 
the most inoffensive and peaceful members of the Hindu community 
and their views cannot be reearded, by any stretch of imasrination. to 
be tinged by political or racial bias of any kind. This literature re¬ 
flects the state of things prevailing in Bengal three hundred years after 
the Muslims had conquered it. It is important to bear this in mind, 
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for it has beon held by some that "af ter the first shock of conquest was 
over, the Hindus and Muslims prepared to find a via medic whereby to 
Jive as neighbouis",^^ A positive and definite idea of the neighbourly 
relation between the two during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies A,D. may be formed from the contemporary Bengali literature. 

The Chaitanya-moAgalo of Jayananda describes as follows the 
plight of the Braotnans of Navadvipa, the blrut-piace of Chaiianya, 
shortly before his birth (A.D. 1485): “The king seizes the Brih- 
tnai^, pollute their caste, and even take their lives. If a conchshcU 
is heard to blow in any house, its owner is made to forfeit his 
wealth, caste and even life. The king plunders the houses of tliose 
who wear sacred threads on the shoulder and put sacred marks on 
the forehead, and then bind them, He breaks the tenaples and up¬ 
roots Tulosi plants, and the residents of Navadvipa are m perpetual 
fear of their lives. The bathing in the Ganga is prohibited and 
hundreds of sacred Aioattha and jack trees have been cut down. 
The numerous Yavanas (Muslims) who reside in.the Piralya village 
ruined the Brahmanas. The feud between the Yavanas and the 
Brohmanas is everlasting, and the terrible village of Piralya is close 
to Navadvipa, Misled by the false report of (the people of) Piralya 
that a Brihmana was destined to be the king of Navadvipa.. .the 
king (of Gau^) ordered the destruction of Nadiya (Navadvipa). 
Sarvabhauma Bhattachaiya left Gau^u with his family and kinsmen 
and fled to Orissa where he was honoured by its ruler Prataparudra." 
Some time later, the king of Gauda changed his attitude and had 
the broken houses and temples repaired, but the Brahmanas whose 
caste was polluted remained for ever outside the fold of 
Hinduism 

Such pogroms of Hindus were not accidental or merely pass¬ 
ing episodes. As Jayananda so tersely puts it, the feud between 
the Yavanas and the BrAhmanas was everlasting. So we find that, 
far from improving, the communal relation became even worse 
during the benign rule of 'AH-ud-din Husain Shah (A.D. 1493-1519), 
who is generally regarded as the most liberal-minded Muslim ruler 
of Bengal. 

Vijaya Gupta, one of the eulogists of Husain Shah, gives a grue¬ 
some detailed description of the outrage on Hindus by the Muslim 
qSzls, Hasan and Husain. These two made a pastime of baiting the 
Hindus in all possible ways. Anyone found with the sacred Tulosi 
leaf on bis head (an obligatory Vaishoava custom) was taken to the 
qazi with hands and feet bound, and heavy blows were administered 
to him. The piyndf (peon) tore away the sacred thread from a Brah¬ 
man and spat saliva in his mouth. On one occasion a Muslim mulls 
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happened to pass by a hut in a wood where some shepherd, boys were 
worshipping the goddess Maiuise with the symbol o£ sacred earthen 
pots to the accompaniment of music. In righteous indignation the 
matld made an attempt to break the pots, but was severely trounced. 
The mulid brought it to the notice of the two qdzi brothers who ex¬ 
claimed: “What! the scoundrel (ftaramzadch) Hindus make so bold as 
to perform Hindu rituals in my village! The culprit boys shoidd be 
gpjypH and made outcast by being forced to eat Muslim bread.” So 
the two brothers gathered a large number of armed Muslins and 
proceeded towards the shepherd’s hut. The mother of the a 

Hindu girl forcibly married by the former qazi, vainly tried to dis¬ 
suade her sonSt they demolished the shepherd’s hut, broke the sacred 
pots into pieces, and threw away the offerings to the goddess. The 
affrighted shepherd boys had concealed themselves in the wood, but 
some of them were hunted out and seized,^® 

T^ana NSgara, another contemporary writer, describes the con¬ 
dition of the Hindus under Husain Shah as follows: 

"The wicked tnlechchhos pollute the religion of the Hindus 
every day. They break the images of the gods into pieces and throw 
away the articles of worship. They throw into fire 5rimad- 
Bhagauat and other holy scriptures, forcibly take away the conch- 
shell and bell of the Brahmanas (two necessary articles of worship!, 
and lick the sandal paints on their bodies. They urinate like dogs 
on the sacred Tulosi plant, and deliberately pass faeces in the Hindu 
temples. They throw water from their mouths on the Hindus en¬ 
gaged in worship, and harass the Hindu saints as if they were so 
many lunatics let large.”®"* 

The two great biographies of the great Vaishnava saint Chaita- 
nya, namely, the Chaifanga-choritaTOrito and the CfioitongB-bhaga- 
veto, contain many stories of the religious bigotry of the Muslims 
and the consequent persecution of the Hindus. Both the books re¬ 
fer to a famous episode in the life of Lord Chaitanya. He had intro¬ 
duced the system of public worship in the form of fcirtan (a sort of 
congregational song loudly sung together by a large number of men 
in public streets to the accompaniment of spemal musical instru¬ 
ments). This enraged the Muslim qazl, and one day when Chai- 
tanya's devotees were singing the name of God in the streets of 
Nadiya (Navadvipa in Bengal), he came out, struck blows upon every¬ 
body on whom he could lay hands, broke the musical instruments, 
and threatened with dire punishment all the Hindus who would 
dare join a lartan party in this way in his city of NadTyS, To pre¬ 
vent the recurrence of public fcirtcn, the qdzt patrolled the streets 
of Nadiya with a party. The people of Nadiya got afraid, but Chai- 
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tanya d«dded to dely the qazi's orders, and brought out a large 
jcirtan party which was joined by thousands. The gdzi was at first 
wild with anger and held out the threat that he would destroy the 
caste of all the Hindus of Nadiya; but terror seized hirri when his eyes 
fell upon the vast concourse of people in a menacing attitude. He 
fled, and his house was wrecked by the angry crowd. The Chut- 
tanya-bhapauatfl does not describe the sequel. But the other work, 
Chaitunyo-choritomrita, describes how Chaitanya sent for the qdzl 
who was now in a more chastened mood, and the two had a cordial 

As is usual with religious books, the author of the Chaifonya- 
eharitamfita attributes the change in the qdzt*s attitude to a miracle. 
A more rational explanation of the qSzVs forbearance is probably 
to be found in the attitude of the Sultan. Shortly after the 
above incident, the author describes the visit of Chaitanya to Rima- 
keU, a village near the capital city of Gauda. When Sultan Husain 
Shah heard of the great ovation paid to the saint by millions of people 
along the whole route, he was surprised, and observed that one 
whom such a vast crowd follows without any expectation of materiat 
benefit must be a saint. He ordered the Muslim qdals not to injure 
him in any way and allow him to go wherever he liked.®® 

It would be wrong to infer from this, that Sultan Husain Shah 
l^d a tender heart for the Hindus. At least the contemporary 
Hindus thought othe^ise. Even after Husain Shah issued the 
^bove -order^ th^ intiu^te followers of ChAi tan yfi argued: *^This 
Husain Shah had destroyed numerous temples in Orissa; the liberal 
views he expressed were but a passing phase, and might be changed 
at any moment by evil counsels of Muslim officials**. So they sent 
an ur^nt message to Chaitanya to leave the vicinity of the capital. 
One of the Hindu courtiers of the Sultan, when asked about Chai¬ 
tanya, deliberately misrepresented him as an ordinary sannydsi, in 
order to avert the Sultan's wrath against a great Hindu saint.®7 

Sanatana, a trusted Hindu official of the Sultan, became an ardent 
devotee of Chaitanya. So he (Sanatana) spent his time in religious 
exercises in his house, and ceased to attend the court on plea of ill- 
ness. One day the Sultan paid a surprise visit and found Sanatana 
l«Ie and hearty, engaged in reUgious discourse with twenty or thirty 
Vaishiiavas, The Sultan got very angry and kept Sanatana in con¬ 
finement. Sultan Husain Shah was then making preparations for a 
military expedition against Orissa, and asked Sanatana to accompany 
refused, saying: ‘'You are going to torment our 
g<ras fi,e. destroy the images and temples); I cannot go with you 
This firm reply to the iconoclastic Sultan offers a striking contrast 
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10 the fulsome eulogies paid to him by some contemporary Bengali 
poets. One of them, Vijaya Gupta, mentioned above, describes Husain 
Shah as an ideal king whose subjects enjoy all the blessings of life, 
and compares him to the epic hero Arjuna, Another goes even further 
and describes the Muslim Sultan, notorious for breaking Hindu, 
temples, as the incarnation of Krishna in the Kali Age. All these 
merely indicate the degree of abject surrender and the depth of moral 
degradation of the Hindus of Bengal caused by three hundred years 
of political servitude and religious oppression Evidently a new 
spirit was infused into them by Chaitanya, at least for the time 
being. 

Throughout the Chaitaut/a-bhopauato there are casual references 
to Hindus being constantly oppress by the fear that the public per¬ 
formance of fefrrcn, and even singing religious songs loudly in one's 
own house, would provoke the Sultan and bring untold miseries upon 
the people of Nadiya, A section of them was therefore angry with 
the Vaishuavas, and once a rumour was spread that the Sultan had 
sent two boats full of soldiers to Nadiya to arrest those who sang 
klrtun. Many people expressed their amazement that Chaitanya 
and his followers were engaged in loudly singing Hrtan at Rima- 
keli near the capital city, Gauda, without any fear of the terrible 
Muslim king living so near.^^ These incidental references constitute 
more valuable data than even the full-fledged stories of the sacri¬ 
legious conduct of the qdzis for making a proper estimate of the 
wretched condition of the Hindus. They had to live in perpetual 
dread of the religious bigotry and intolerance of the Muslims during 
the rule of even the most enlightened Muslim Sultan of Bengal. 

But the Vaishnava literature also shows the brighter side of the 
relation between the Hindus and Muslims. When the of Nadiyi. 
met Chaitanya after the tumultuous riot mentioned above, he remind¬ 
ed the latter that his (Chaitanya’s) maternal grandfather was his 
(qdzrs) uncle according to the customary usage of the village, and 
therefore Chaitanya was his nephew. It is thus apparent that al¬ 
though there was no interdining and intermarriage between the 
Hindus and the Muslims, some sort of cordial neighbourly relation 
was fostered between the two communities living together in the 
same village or city. This is quite natural. But the pity of it is, that 
even such neighbourly feelings could neither mellow the bigoted 
fury of the Muslims against Hindu religion, as is proved by the 
conduct of the qazl himself; nor relax in any way the social 
bigotry of the Hindus which got the better not only of human¬ 
itarian feelings, but also of their age-long virtues of respect for 
guests and mercy towards helpless seekers of shelter, as exempli- 
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&1k Z49-50. 

9c. yii^ofhinjJrn, fi^-93. 

dd. VitiAefiic^int£ma^, 3a&. 

9f!. Vvapohdrasdi-s, ^7. 

9f. t^it^qj:haivirap @2-S3. 

Pardiara-Mdd/ia{?a, IL 369^ Vyavchdravivekoddyota, 376^ 

MffllaiMipaHjdla, pTO; ywn?aJi4fttvfeefc(>cldwtfl, 577- 
19; Vivddact^ndra, Vi/avoMruMj!^, 580-91; VitAdachiniamcml, 218-21. 

10. ViBddaT^fw^^ra* 516-lS; Madmuiparijata, 685-69; Vivcdachatidrit, SS3-84: 
V^Tfolidraiwekoddyota, 580; Vi^Ma^hintamani, 221-24; ^Ol^pini cn Yoina- 
vd\kyvL, L 144-45. 

10a. mn, p. m fdlet among the Marathi people): Saletora, pp, eft Vol, IT, p. 
305 n MahaUngBim, ipp, cit., p. 261 fF. {diet of people in Vijayanagara FnipkeL 
^ Salotore, op, cit^ 159 ff., 297 fF,, Mahalingam, op, cit 2S3 

2o4 If. 

12. In the above passage the antbor observes that the Brehniann, thotu^h addicted 
lo ell sen»-eiijaymeatSp is not deaqiielihed because of the eMracy of his 
Vedic studies and hJs five daily sacrifices in removing while his earthly 
cUvinity a not lost by eating forbidden food and Uie liNe because of llie 
smular emcBcy of sin^e mantroar Quoting Ln the next place a primo famE 
view which favours membership of a pari^t for a 60dra of good character 
and conduct in preference to a Brahmana of bed chaTseter living tn the 
same vWage^ the author rejects the same on the ground that, as between 
the elaifos of birth and character, the superiority of the former la to be 
Considered principally, while the latter ia to be considered as far as possible. 

13. Vide Yule and Cordkr, Cathay, VoL E, p. 145 (Odoiic); Yule, MirabiliB 
(Jordanus), JBH, p. 23. 

14. Yule and Cordier, CatAop, VoL H, p, 137; Yule, Mlrabliia (Jotdanus)* 

B. MUBUM HEUGION AND SOCXETY 

1. VoL V. 467 ff. 

3. See, for oxampte, how Qutb-ud-din Mubiral^ Khalji and later on Ghiyis- 
ud-din Tufihluq fell out with Hazrat Nkam-ud-dhi Auliya. The former, 
indeed, tbreatened the saint with dire consequences if he failed to present 
himself at his court on an appointed date, but was hims^ murder^ before 
that date. 

3. Thus we have the months Mirinjh Madar and Khwaja MuTn-ud-dln co-rres- 
pondlng to the Arabic months of Rabr-al-Sanl, JumId-al-Awa! and Jttmad- 
Al-Sm, and named after Shaikh "Abdul Qldir Gilenl of Baghdad^ Shah 
Madar and Khwaje Muln-ud-efin of Ajmer respectively. 

4. See Chajhtna-l-fCflvfhor fp. 361 ff.). He was a native of Jaunpur where be 
was born In AD, 1443. He gained numerous adherents^ particularly in Guja¬ 
rat and Hyderibid, 

5. See abovcp p. 146. and also p^ 

6. This title originally indicated a non-Sayyid Arab, a descendant, usuaTly, of 
one of the first three Caliphs of Islint, but later on became indiscriminately 
used for any Muslim who was not of Sayyld, Mu^ul or Afghan origin. Thus 
all the new converts to Tslim camie to be desumated as Shaikhs. 

7. Khusnav mentions the katara in one of his verses. Sari an dti choshtit par- 
dam ki chv HtndiEdn-i-Tehzanr I Hamora iletwjh-i-abrTS, beiHiHT snde^ ketd- 
rah H. ^*May I be a ransom for those two eves which like the marauriing 
Hindus, with their sword-like eye-brows, strike at even one's liver with a 

kafdrfl.'* 

S. The Arabs probably had become famiLiar with tambul in very early times; 
but it was unknown in Central Asia. According to al-Ma 5 'udI,_ it had be¬ 
come Dopular in al-Hijaz and Yemen in the fourth centiuy (Murui, IT, p. M\. 

9, See iDiustav, Qi-rdn-vr-^a^^aiTi ^Aligarh edn.)^ pp. 183-1B5. Ibn BatQ*ah 
gives a graphic account of the dishes and dinner etiquettes f/BH^ 15, 120, ISO). 

10. Khr»srav rays: 

Ay Drin o ay hatan^t^addeh I Pa§ bosiek o fuha kadj nihddeh H. 

*"Oh DihtT and oh her beaMlefts beauties E Turbans tied (round their heads) 
and turban-tBOs placed awry." 

11. Khusrav speaks particularly of two varieties^ the Deostiri and the Maradev- 
navrl. Sec the Bfuk Sioihr^ the Azhfqa, etc. Cf. also the fChoaHn-ul-FutSH. 
^Edited by Mlm, p. 

11a. C£ Chapter XIX. 
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were tr&nJeiTed to the section on literature, [^a] 

C. HINDir-MIJSIJM relations 

1. Vol. V. 497-502. 

la. Recently, Kaa Abdul Wadud has challenged the theory to trluch ‘wiatdi ^r- 

5^^*- that l^e Mussalmans of Bengal sprang from the ^wer strata of 
province, and that the sword of Islam^ primafuy^re^: 
ponsibTe for the c&nversaoiL. He ma^v relltd on j 

vanced hy KhimtikAr Muhammad FaaJe ilabbi in hw hftrtW 
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Eword^ of lElam could not have it 

may be advanced against any explmation that is offered to account 
^ge number of Mtiffistaans of Bengal, mcludSg^C; S i^d 

mt^enous to Bonsai* hut wtm thero soldiers, GoverrmiEpt othrials. and 
traders: f2> Bengal wm a stmnghold of PatW. if thl™ w 

v^ty* we ?ro^d esp^t more Muslims m Upper IniEa Eh^“ 
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w Bengal. (*The Mus:salma±is of BertgaJ” by Abd^ 

J^ciiawmace, edited by Atolc^^^ oi^, 

IBHf p. Juodv- 
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NiTidusiJiflTt Standard^ Puja is^ue, 1950. 
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rrodifion (Columbia University Press, Nein York, 1958), 
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l!a. Source of Indian p, 40 ^, 

12. TKB, n, no. 

12. TM., 40, It is dl^cult to believe th# story, hui the lact that a distinguished 
of the period thought fit to give ti±tT™cy to it ^ows clearly the 
^Utude of me Moslims tow^irds the Hindtis io the age io which ho flotiriahed. 

Med^ in (pp, is b stnkiiig But 

ewn m this case bis later career support^ the theory enunciated hcriL There 
a few cBses oo record where Muslicns occupied a high po$t in Hindu 
^ate and vice Vicrsa^ But the very srsall number ol such r-pg es supports; the 
view meationedin the tejch Tha careers of GaoE^ and his son^ sketched 
above 208 fl), are other strEkbig iUustraHons of the wide guJi that sepa¬ 
rated the Hmdi^ and Muslims in politics. It is ncteworiby that in ^ite ol 
j»rpetual rebellions and usurpations, no Hindu ever succeeded in gahuhg the 
throne or maintaimng it ip a State ruled over by the Muslims. 

See pp, 2fiS ff, 

m 42^ 

HfED, IV. 447. 

Rini Kumbha daims to have imprisoned the Yavi^ii^ (I.e. MusHm women) 
and a^ broken a mcaque. When Medini Hal was powerful in Mllwa, 
Musulman and Ssyyid women were taken by the Ki^puts and were turned 
597)- THie massacre end rapine of the Muslims hy 
the Hiiidu kings of Vljayanagara are referred to by Firishta. 

IS, l^r the iSignificance of the term see above- p. 

IS, These figures within brackets refer to pages in IBH. 

20 . Pp, 23Sh4. 


Ha. 

15. 

16. 
17, 


20a. In ihis quotation the word Tlmdu* has been substituted for "enemy^, as being 
the coiTect translation of the original word "kafir" (see above, n. 245. f ju 19). 
20b. CJ- Vol. V, pp. 500^501. . f p -.a, / 

2Do. Sec above, pp. 37^ IF. 

21, Further Smcrccs uf Vijayunapara ffiitory, L 40. 

21b. Above, pp* ^-4. 

22, Tara Cband, Inibeace of IsEatn m Indian Ctilfure, p. 137. 

£2a. Cf. B. C, Seiij Bait^h^ha o Sdhitya^ 6lh Edition, pp. 319-20. 

n. Manasd mangaU also called Fedma-Purtlna (in Bengali), pp. 54 ff. 

24. Ad^aita^prskasa <in Bengali) Ql DC, p, 39, 

25. For this episode cf. Chaiianya-hhM^Qvala, Madhyakhandap Ch, 23 (pp, 271 ff); 
ChaUanyx-charitdmTita^ Adi-lila, CIl XVH (pp. 122 S). 

26. Chatlanpti-chaiifdmrtfa, Madhye-Illl, Ch. I* p. 13S, 

27. Jbiii Chcitanya-bltdguvohi, ATklpa-Khan^ Ch. IV* p. 353_ 

33. Choitanyid-cAnrtfefntita^ Madbya-blat XD^ p, 

28*- For a difierent view on this point cL p. 219. 

39. Chdilenya^bkayauata, pp, 14, 140^ 356. 


CHAPTER XVm 

economic condition* 

1. The pillage oTid tfie City 

During the pericjd under review the village, following the tradi¬ 
tional pattern of a unit more or less self-contained within ite own 
limits, must have remained, as always, the Tjackbone of India s 
economy. There was, however, this important difference that, not 
to speak of North India, even in the South, the ancient ^If-govem- 
ing village-assemblies decayed and perished under the withering in¬ 
fluence of the quasi-feudal as weU as centralized State administratioiis 
of the time. The economic life in the city, nevertheless, was mam- 
tained, as of old, in full vigour during this period. The 
traveller Ibn Batutah, in the course of his Indian itinerary {1333-4b 
A.D.), found great cities with rich markets in the Upper Gan|^ 
valley, in Malwa and Gujarat, in the Deccan and in Bengal, as well 
as in Malabar in the extreme south. In another context the same 
writer, while describing the magnificent port of Alexandria in 
Egypt, observes that he -has not seen its equal in the universe, If 
exception is made in the case of Quilon and Calicut in Malabar, 
Sudak in the Crimea, and Zaytun in China. In the early six^nth 
century the rich sea-ports of Gujarati the Deccan, Malabar and Ben¬ 
gal are described by the Portuguese writer Barbosa as handling an 
extensive trade (inland, coastal and overseas) in a remarkable 
variety of merchandise. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centimes 
the city of Vijayanagara, because of its large size and huge popu¬ 
lation, its rich bazars, the number of its skilled craftsmen, and 
dealers in precious stones as well as other articles, impressed 
profoundly a succession of foreign visitors. One of these, the 
Portuguese Domingo Paes, describing its heavy traffic, observes that 
its streets and markets were full of countless pack-oxen making the 
passage in many streets difficult for men. In the kingdom of Vijaya¬ 
nagara, as in the independent Hindu kingdoms of older times, the 
temples played a large part in the public economy in the capacity 
of landlords and employers of labour, as well as of banks advancing 
loans to debtors on the security of their lands. ^ 

2 , Agriculture, Horticulture and Animal ffusbandrj/ 

The extensive cultivation of food grains and other crops, and 
nurture of fruit-trees as well as rearing of domestic animals by the 
Indians are vividly dc'scribed by the foreign travellers of this p^ri * 
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The advanced condition of agriculture waa helped by the exceeding 
fertility of the soil to which these travellers frequently refer. We 
begin with a fairly exhaustive list of Indian agricalttiral and other 
products given by Ibn Batiitah at the beginning of the narrative of 
his Indian travels* We learn, from him that the soil was so fertile 
as to produce two crops every year^ namely seven varieties of 
autumn crops (including millet, peas and beans of different kinds and 
four varieties of spring crops (wheat, barley^ chick peas and 
lentils). To this he adds that sesame and sugar-cane were cultivat¬ 
ed along with the autumn crops, and that rice was sown three times ai 
year. The list of Indian fruit-trees consisted of mangoes, jack- 
fruits, black-berries and oranges of three varieties, such as were 
unknown lo the traveller in any other country^ as well as the fami* 
liar pomegranate which bore fruit twice a year. The list of vege¬ 
tables included ginger and pepper which, like the mango, wera 
prepared into pickles. Coming to the different locahtieSp the ’writer 
noticed an abundance of fine rice at Sarsutl (modern Sirs! on the 
north of a dried bed of the Ghaggar river), of sugar at Kanauj^ ol 
wheat and betel-leaf at Dhar (in Mllwal, as well as the supreme 
excellence of wheat (matched only by that of China) at Marh (near 
Gwalior). At Daulatabad, grapes and pomegranates were grown 
twice a year, while at Sagar (on the Narmada^ nearly thirty miles 
from its mouth) there were orchards of fruit-trees, and the lands 
were irrigated by water-wheels. In the early part of the sixteenth 
century^ according to Barbosa, wheat, millet, gingelly, peas and 
beans were grown abundantly and cheaply in the kingdom of 
Gujarat. In *the Deccan kingdom'^ (the Bahmam Sultanate} the 
same traveller noticed many beautiful villages with well-tilled land 
and good breeds of cattle^ as weD as other ’villages with very fair 
gardens for the cultivation of betel-leaf. The villages belonging to 
the coastal province of Tulu-na<^' (north and south Kanara), ’we are 
further told, yielded a great store of good (white) as well as coarse 
(black) rice along with sugar and myrobalan of good quality, which 
found a market in Malabar on the one side and Arabia and Persia 
on the other* In South India. Malabar was noted during these cen¬ 
turies, as at all other times, for its spices. In the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury Abu-*1-Feda and Ibn Batutah aptly described Malabar as 
pepper country”, while in the following century Odoric and John 
de Marignolli declared it to be the only country in the world for the 
growth and supply of pepper. The ginger of Malabar, according to 
Odoric, was the best in the world. Along the great coastal road of 
Malabar there was, according to Ibn Batutah, not a span of land left 
uncultivated, and everyone had his separate garden ’with his house- 
in the middle. Among other products Ibn Batutah noticed cocoa-- 
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nuts, b^tel-nuts and ats^-iiuts, of which the ^ast grew in such abun¬ 
dance in a particular area as to form an article of export to China. 
In the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries four Chinese writers 
(Wang Ta-Yuan, Ma Huan, Pei Hsin, and Huang Sheng-tseng* 
noticed cocoa.-nuta, betel-nuts, jack-fruLts, catechu and especially 
pepper (which was grown in gardens) among the products of Mala¬ 
bar, According to Barbosa, cocoa-nuts were grown along the whole 
sea-beach of Malabar, and the ten or twelve uses, to which it was 
put by the people, made them immune from dearth at all times. 
The flourishing condition of agriculture in the Vijayanagara king¬ 
dom is repeatedly mentioned by the foreign writers. According to 
Paes the region was well-cultivated and very fertile, and it produced 
a great quantity of food-grains and cotton as well as oil-seeds. The 
dearth of water, on account of the small number of streams and the 
scanty rainfall, was met to some extent by the use of lakes fed by 
the collection of rain-water and by springs. The fellow-traveller of 
Paes, Barbosa, was struck with the wide cultivation of rice, peas, 
beans and other pulses, as well as the extensive breeding of domes¬ 
tic animals in the kingdom. Within the circuit of Vijayanagara city 
there were, according to 'Abd-ur Razzaq, excellent gardens with fruit- 
trees of different kinds, as weU as fields irrigated with water from 
the lakes. In Orissa, at the time of Firus; Tughluq’s invasion (1360), 
as we learn from the contemporary Muslim chronicler, the inhabi¬ 
tants had fine gardens of fruit-trees in their houses, while the cattle 
and sheep were so numerous that they found no buyers, and the 
horses were sold at the extraordinary cheap price of ten copper coins 
(jitols) each. In Bengal Ibn Batutah, descending down The Blue 
River' (identified with the Barak or the Surma River in Sylhet Dis~ 
trict), from 'the glorious and beautiful city of Habanq’ (identified 
with a ruined site near Habiganj), passed through villages and or¬ 
chards which reminded the traveller of those along the banks of the 
Nile in Egypt. The long list of cereals and v^etables of Bengal, 
noticed by Ma Huan in the middle of the fifteenth century, com¬ 
prised rice growing twice a year, millet of two varieties, sesamum 
and beans, ginger, mustard, onions and garlic, cucumber and egg¬ 
plant, Other products mentioned by the same writer are cocoa-nut 
and betel-nut, banana, jack-fruit and pomegranate, sugar-cane, and 
honey, Another Chinese writer of the same period, Fei Hsin, makes 
particular mention of the mango. In 'the city of Bengala* (proba¬ 
bly meaning the capital city of Gauda with its sea-port at Satgaon on 
the eastern branch of the Ganga), there were, according to Barbosa, 
many cotton fields, sugar-cane, ginger and pepper plantations, as 
well as gardens of orange, lemon and other fruit-trees, the good 
white si^ar produced from the sugar-cane finding a good market in 
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other ldnds> There was likewise an abundance of horses, cows, 
sheep, and domestic fowi^ 

3. Teajtile manu/flcturc. 

The textile industry of India appears from all accounts to have 
flourished as well in these as in the preceding centuries. From the 
detailed and valuable report of Barbosa it appears that Gujarat, by 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, led the way in the volume of 
manufacture of Indian textiles. The great industrial city of Cana- 
bay, rontaining skilled craftsmen of many kinds 'as in Flanders', is 
especially mentioned by the foreign writer for the abundance and 
cheapness of its woven white cotton fabrics (of both coarse and fine 
varieties), its printed cotton stuffs, its silk cloth, coloured velvets, 
velvety satins, and thick carpets, as well as its very beautiful quilts, 
its finely worked and painted testers of beds and its quilted articles 
of c1*^*biing . Coloured and richly embroidered silk along with cotton 
cloths, we are further told, were extensively manufactured at the 
sea-port of Patenexy (probably Veraval-Somnath), How the Cam- 
bay cloths found an extensive and most valuable market by the Red 
Sea route into Western Europe, and by the East African route to the 
great Bantu kingdom in the interior of South Africa, while the print¬ 
ed cotton and silk stuffs (patolas) of Cambay found their way via 
the Burmese and Malayan ports to the Indonesian Islands, will be 
told in the course of this chapter. 

Of the textile industry of the Deccan during this period, our 
knowledge is very scanty. Barbosa, however, while describing the 
trade of the ancient towns of Chaul and Dabhol, observes that great 
quantities of cloth were carried down to these ports from the interior 
for export to other lands in return for the merchandise imported 
from outside. We have fuller information of the textile industry of 
South India during these times. In Malabar the town of Shaliyat 
(near Calicut) was already famous for its cotton fabrics at the time 
of Ibn Batutah’s visit. According to Ma Huan, a valuable variety 
of cotton cloth of standard siste, each of which fetched as much as 
eight or ten gold pieces, was imported into Calicut from the adjoin¬ 
ing territory of ‘Kanpai' (probably Koyampadi, a former name of 
Coimbatore). A kind of silk cloth with coloured stripes, likewise in 
standard size and fetching as much as a hundred gold coins apiece, 
we are told by the same writer, was produced by the people of this 
country. Coloured cotton stuffs and flowered chintz are included 
in more general terms among the products of the cities of Malabar 
by other Chinese writers of the fourteenth and fifteeirth centuries. 
Among the products of the Maidive Islands, strikingly enough, Bar¬ 
bosa. in the early sixteenth century, noticed very rich cotton, silk 
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and gold cloths, while he thought the thin kerchiefs worn by the 
men in those islands around their caps to be so finely wrought and 
perfect as to he beyond the capacity of his country’s craftsmen. The 
famous printed cotton cloths of Pulicat, according to the description 
of the same writer, found a good market not only in Malabar and 
Gujarat but also outside India, as far as Burma, Malacca and Suma- 
tra. 

In Eastern India, Bengal excelled in the abundance and variety 
of its finer textiles. At the time of Ibn Batutah s visit in 1346, 
pieces of the finest cotton cloth were being locally sold at the esrtra- 
ordinarUy cheap rate of thirty cubits for two silver coins (dlTtnrs). 
The Chinese writer, Ma Huan, writing in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, enumerated with their standard sizes and local names no 
less than six varieties of fine cotton stuffs, not to speak of silk bro¬ 
caded kerchiefs and head-coverings woven with gold. Similar but 
shorter enumerations of Bengal cotton stuffs are made by two other 
Chinese writers (Wang Ta-Yuan and Fdt Hsin) of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, as well as by Barbosa in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The identifications of these varieties, though 
discussed by scholars for a long time, are still uncertain. According 
to the interpretation of the French scholar Paul Pelliot, the list in Ma 
Huan would seem to comprise the following:—firstly, a white stuff, 
glossy like starch-paper, which has been variously, but not con¬ 
vincingly, identified with the bettelo (organdi) of the Portuguese 
writers and the baircmi of Ibn Eatdtah; secondly, turmeric cloth 
which has been plausibly identified with chintz!, thirdly, a stuff of 
cotton gauze called shcna-haf (wrongly written as shana-ba/t) in 
Persian! fourthly, a stuff (as yet unidentified) which was used for 
making turbans; fifthly, a stuff corresponding probably to the chotw- 
tar of later writers: sixthly, velvets of cotton. Whatever that may 
be, we learn from Barbosa that the Bengal cloths, no doubt because 
of their supreme excellence, found a good market in the two great 
international ports of Southern Asia at that time, namely Malacca 
in the East and Ormuz in the West.^ 

4, Work in precious metcLs as ujeU as precious and semi-pre¬ 
cious stones, ivory work, ond polishing 0 / pedrls. 

'The advanced condition of these industries during the period un¬ 
der review is indirectly proved by the testimony of the foreign ob¬ 
servers to the lavish display of jewellery and pearls (not to speak 
of the articles of gold and silver) at the courts of the great Hindu 
and Muslim rulers of the time, and to the use of costly ivory in the 
decoration of their furniture and palaces. Coming to the direct 
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evidence, we learn Irom the description of Barbosa that at 

the beginning of the sixteenth century, thanks to the skill of its 
craftsmen, stood pre-eminent in the volume of these industries as 
much as in that of its textUe manufacture before mentioned. At the 
great city of Cambay where the best workmen of every kind were 
found, there were, according to Barbosa, very good goldsmiths who 
did very fine work. A great amount of work likewise was done 
there in coral, caroelian and other stones, while imitation stones and 
pearls were manufactured so well as to appear real. In the same 
city of Cambay, ivory was extensively used for inlay work in bra¬ 
celets and sword'hilts as well as chess-boards, and for tw manu¬ 
facture of bedsteads as well as beads of different colours. 
carnelian mines (in the vicinity of Eatanpur in the former Rajpipla 
State) these stones were brought down to the neighbouring m n 
town of Limodara to be cut into different shapes and used for making 
knobs of dagger-hilts. To the same town of limodara chdcedony 
was brought from the neighbouring mines to be cut into shape and 
bored for being made an article of trade. From the vivid descnp- 
tion of Barbosa we further learn that the Maldive Isian^ produced 
fine tortoise-shells which were exported to Gujarat, The ancient 
pearl-fisheries off Kayal (in the delta of the Tamraparni river m the 
present Tinnevelly district), which are described as a royal monc^ 
poly were worked by the local fishermen who Ukewise exploited 
the pearl-fisheries off the northern coast of Ceylon twice a year by 
permi^ion of its ruler. At Pulicat and at the city of Vijayanagara, 
and above all at CaUcut and other cities of Malabar, there ^ 

great industry for cutting and polishing precious stones ^e dm- 
monds, sapphires, and rubies which were procured principally from 
the Deccan, Ceylon, and Pegu respectively.^^ 

5. Inland and coastal trade 

We have direct evidence of the great volume of India's inland 
and coastal trade from the accounts of the foreign travellers of this 
period. As regards the inland trade, Tbn Batutah, in the course of 
his Indian itinerary in the first half of the fourteenth rentupr, f^ 
quently came across cities with large markets, one market a ® 
in particular being described by him as the largest in the wor . 
From some incidental statements by the same author, we learn that 
Delhi was the common market for the sale of fine rice from Sareu i, 
sugar from Kanauj, excellent wheat from Marh, and betel-leM from 
Dhar. The Hindu merchants of Daulatabid, we are again told, dealt 
chiefiy in pearls and were very wealthy- The inland trade was 
doubtless facilitated by the system of magnificent roads in existenre 
at that time. Such was the great road extending from Delhi o 
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Daulatabad for a distance of forty days* journey, and thence conti¬ 
nued to Telin^na and Ma‘bar at a disUnce of six months' journey 
on foot* On the former road there were three postal stations at 
every for the accommodation of travellers so as to give it, 
according to the picturesque description of the traveller, the ap* 
pea ranee of a market of forty days’ journ^* On the other hand, the 
insecurity of travel, to which sufficient evidence is home by the 
traveller’s own experience even in the vicinity of the imperial capi¬ 
tal, not to speak of the constant insurrections against the Sultan's 
authority, must have seriously hampered the progress of trade. 

More light is thrown upon the condition of India's inland trade 
by the detailed notices of Barbosa in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. From the inland town of Limodara in Gujarat camelian 
beads were carried in large quantities to the great sea-port of Cam- 
bay for export to Europe and East Africa. Copper imported from 
abroad was home from the Deccan port of Dabhol in large quantities 
to the interior, whence were obtained in return cloth, wheat, millet, 
and pulses. The sea-port of Render in Gujarat, thanks to the enter¬ 
prise of its foreign Muslim merchants, was the largest centre of trade 
in that region for the products of Malacca and China. At Goa, which, 
because of the exclusive policy of the Portuguese government, re¬ 
placed the southern port of Bhatkal as the great market for the sale 
of horses imported from outside, the dealers coming from the Deccan 
and the Vijayanagara kingdoms paid for each horse the extravagant 
price of 200 to 200 Portuguese gold coins along with a government 
duty of 40 such coins. According to Paes, an earlier writer, a great 
trade existed between the port of Bhatkal just mentioned and an 
inland town in the vicinity of Vijayanagara, as many as 5000 or 0000 
pack-oxen being employed for conveying the merchandise every 
year* In a long list of imports into the Vijay ana g a ra kingdom men¬ 
tioned by Barbosa, we are told that diamonds were imported into 
the city from the neighbouring Deccan kingdom, other precious 
stones were brought from Pegu and Ceylon, pearls were obtained 
from Ormuz and Kayal, brocades from China and Alexandria, pepper 
from Malabar, coloured cloths, coral, metals, quicksilver, vermiUon, 
saffron, rose-water, opium, sandal-wood, aloes-wood, camphor, and 
musk from other quarters. The horses from abroad were purchased 
by the king for the equivalent of 400 to GOO Portuguese gold coins 
for each of the common variety, and of 900 to 1000 such coins for 
each of those reserved for the king’s own use. Merchants from 
Vijayanagara made their journeys to Pulicat, the great Indian 
market for the sale of Burmese rubies and musk at that time.^ 

We may now turn to the Indian coastal trade. From the de¬ 
tailed narrative of Ibn Batutah, and still more of that of Barbosa, it 
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appears that the Western coast o£ India was studded with a large 
number of sea-ports often possessing exceUent harbours and exten¬ 
sive trade. Among these ports Diu in Gujarat, Goa in the DKcan, 
and Calicut, Cochin, and Quilon in Malabar appear from 
description to have been the most prominent. The highly profitable 
direct trade between Gujarat and Malabar was almost completely 
monopolized by the Malabari merchants. In the fullest list of im¬ 
ports from Malabar (at Diu) are included cocoa-nuts, cardamoms 
and other spices, emery, wax and iron, palm sugar (from ar 

and other sugar from Bhatkal, sandal-wood and brazil-wo^ as well 
as silks and other articles (from south-east Asia and China), 'pe 
exports consisted mainly of cotton, cloth, wheat and other grams, 
horses, and cameUans, The coastal trade of the Deccan ports ap¬ 
pears to have been shared by both Gujarati and Malabari merchante. 
The former imported silk and cotton cloth, opium and common silk 
camlets, wheat, and gingelly, as well as horses, and they exerted 
cotton and Unen fabrics. The latter imported spices and drugs, 
aieca-nuts and cocoa-nuts, palm-sugar, wax and emery, copper and 
quicksilver, and they exported cotton goods, wheat, rice, millet, gin¬ 
gelly oil, muslins, and calicoes. Coming to the Tulu region, we 
that its ports (principally Bhatkal) were visited by Malabar merchants 
who imported cocoa-nuts, spices, and palm-sugar, as well as palm- 
wine and exported rice, iron, and another variety of sugar. The trade 
of the neighbouring island of Ceylon appears to have been largely 
controlled by the Indians. Merchants from Coromandel and Malabar 
as well as from the Vijayanagara, Deccan, and Gujarat kingdoms 
are described as visiting the island and especially its capital, Colombo. 
The imports consisted of very fine Cambay cotton cloths as well as 
saffron, coral, quicksilver, cinnabar, and especially gold and silver. 
The high profit of this trade is illustrated by the fact that the ele¬ 
phants were sold in Malabar and Coromandel at the rate of 400 or 500 
(rising up to 1000 or 1500) Portuguese gold coins, while gold and 
silver fetched more than their worth elsewhere. The coastal trade 
of Coromandel as well as the Vijayanagara kingdom was carried on 
largely by Hindu and Muslim merchants from the cities of Malabar, 
the imports consisting of areca-nuts, cocoa-nuts, pepper, palm-sugar, 
Cambay cloths and horses, and the exports comprising rice and 
cloth, and in the case of Coromandel, even children sold into slavery 
hy their parents in times of famine. Muslim ships in large numbers 
visited Pulicat, the great market for Burmese rubies and musk. The 
famous muslins of Bengal (classified under four different heads), 
along with good white cane-sugar, was exported by the Muslim mer¬ 
chants in their own ships to Malabar and Cambay and other tracts. 
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the price ol these good^ in Malabar being sufficieDtly high to be noted 
carefully by the Portuguese writers.® 

6. Overseas trade—The Persian Gulf, Arabia and East Africa. 

The vast overseas trade of India with Western Asia flowed 
during this period ^ as in the previous centuries^ along the two an¬ 
cient routes marked out by nature as international highways of her 
commerce. The merchandise was carried along the Persian Gulf 
and thence overland through Mesopotamia to the Mediterranean 
coast, and also fay the sea-route to the Red Sea ports, and then, 
through Egypt^ to the same destination; It was thereafter distributed 
over western Europe by the Venetian and other Italian merchants. 
In the latter part of the European Middle Ages, OnnUK (transferred 
from its old vulnerable site on the mainland to a secure position in 
a neighbouring island about the year A.D. 1300) became the grand 
emporium of the trade by the former route^ while Aden and Jiddah, 
(the port of Mecca)^ were the two great emporia of the trade by the 
latter route. In the early part of the fourteenth century^ as we 
learn from Ibn Batutah^ Ormuz was the entrepot of the trade of 
Hind and Sind, the merchandise of India being carried thence to the 
two Iraqs, Pars and Khurasan. Aden was then the port of call for 
India's great ships arriving there from Cambay, Thana, Quilon, 
Calicut, Fandarina, Shahyat, Mangalore, Fakatior^ Hinawr, Sinda- 
bur and so forth. A colony of Indian merchants lived in this eity^. 
A minor entrepot of the Indian trade was the neighbouring port of 
Zhafar (Dofar) which exported valuable horses to India in return 
for Indian rice and cotton. On the Indian side Malabar (completely 
replacing the Coromandel coast) was the great clearing house of the 
merchandise from the East and the West across the Indian Ocean* 
Merchants of Pars and Yemen^ we are told by Ibn Batutah, disem¬ 
barked mostly at the port of Mangalore, and Chinese ships bound 
for India entered only the ports of Ely fHili), Calicut, and Quilon. 
In the work of Barbosa we have a valuable report (as detailed as It 
is accurate because of being based on the author's personal know¬ 
ledge) of India's maritime commerce with the Western world in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. We learn that an extensive 
and highly profitable trade was borne between the Indian ports^ Diu, 
Chaul, Dabho!, Goa, Bhatkal, Calicut and so forth, on the one side, 
and those of Arabia and Persia, such as Jiddah (until the suppression 
of its trade by the Portuguese), Aden, Esh-Shihr and Ormuz, on the 
other. In a comprehensive list of imports from India into Ormuz 
are included pepper, cloves, ginger and cardamoms, sandal-wood and 
brazil-wood, saffron, indigo, wax, iron, sugar, rice, cocoa-nuts, pre¬ 
cious Stones, benzoin, porcelain, cloths from Cambay, Chaul, and 
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Dabhol, as well as Bengal muslins. The eisports carried to India on 
the return voyage are said to have consisted of Arabian horses tto the 
number of one thousand to two thousand), dates, raisins, salt, sul¬ 
phur and coarsa seed-pearls. Equally impressive was the extent of 
traffic between the Indian ports and Aden, which was adjudged by 
Barbosa to have a greater and richer trade than any other place 
in the world. For while ships from Cambay brought to it cotton 
cloth in '‘astonishing quantities* as well as drugs, gems, seed-pearls 
and cameUans in abundance, and carried back madder, opium, cop¬ 
per, quicksilver, vermilion, rose-water, gold, woollens, coloured 
velvets, and camlets (stuff of mixed silk and wool), those from Chaul, 
Dabhol, Bhatkal, and Calicut imported rice, sugar, cocoa nut and 
spices, and those from Bengal brought muslins and sugar. The 
Muslim merchants of Cambay, Chaul, Dabhol, Bhatkal and Malabar 
imported cotton cloths, inferior gems, rice^ sugar, and spices into 
the neighbouring Arabian port of Esh-Shihr^ whence they exported 
many excellent horses as well as much frankincense. Some addi'- 
tional points are indicated by the author’s detailed notices of the 
overseas trade of different Indian ports. Ships from Cambay, we 
read, carried to Aden, Mecca and Ormuz cotton and linen cloths, 
large carpets^ coloured cloth as well as spices,, and brought back 
coral, quicksilver, vermHion, lead, gold and silver, alum, madder^ 
rose-water and saffron, as well as opium of superior quality. 
Merchants from Ormuz brought horses in large numbers to Goa. 
Kice was exported from Barkur to Ormuz, Aden and Elsh-Shihr* 
The foreign Muslim merchants of Calicut made their great annual 
voyages (from February down to the middle of August^ September 
and October of the same year), in their fleets of ten to twelve 
ships, to Aden as well as the Red Sea ports and back. They im¬ 
ported pepper, ginger^ cinnamon^ cardamoms myrobalans, tamarinds, 
precious stones, seed-pearl, musk, ambergris, rhubarb, aloes-wood^ 
and cotton cloths, as weB as porcelains, and they brought back from 
Jiddab copperj quicksilver, vermilion, coral, saffron, coloured velvets, 
rose-water, coloured camlets, gold, and silver. In the list of India^s 
imports mentioned so far, rose-water and frankincense, and above 
all horses, are especially stated to be the products of Arabia- Other 
merchandise like copper, quicksilver, vermilion, coral, woollen and 
silken cloths found at Jiddah and Aden for the Indian market were 
doubtless imported from Europe in return for the Indian merchan¬ 
dise which (we are expressly toldl was carried via Suez and Cairo- 
to Alexandria for distribution by the Italian merchants over the 
rest of the European world/ 

Though we have but Uttle direct knowledge of the condition of 
India’s ancient trade with East Africa, we may reasonably conclude 
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that it was fostered by the chain of Arab settlements on the African 
coast like those of ZeUa, Makdashau, Mombasa and Kilwa, visited 
by Ibn Batutah in the beginning of the fourteenth century, and, in 
part, by the Chinese imperial missions under Cbeng-ho, in the early 
part of the fifteenth. We owe our first complete and detailed account 
of this trade to Barbosa in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Many ships from ‘the kingdom of Cambay' (Gujarat), we are told, 
visited Makdashau with plenty of cloths and spices and returned 
with rich cargoes of gold, ivory and wax. Cambay cloths and beads 
were exported by Gujarati merchants in large ships to the three 
ports of Melinde, Mombasa, and KUwa, whence they were carried 
by the local Muslim merchants to the ports of the Zambesi delta 
and Sofala, further south, for sale to the inhabitants of a great Bantu 
kingdom in the interior. The cargoes of gold and ivory, obtained 
from the latter in return, were conveyed via Sofala to the three 
East African ports, mentioned above, whence they were carried 
back home by the Gujarati merchants. The enormous profit of this 
trade is illustrated by certain figures. The Cambay cloths, we are 
told, were exchanged at the three African ports for gold at a 
sufficiently attractive price, and when they were carried to Sofala, 
they were exchanged for gold without weighing. The African ivory 
was sold in the kingdom of Gujarat at the rate of five or six gold 
coins in Portuguese currency for about one hundred and twelve 
pounds in English weight.® 

7. Overseas trade —Soitfh-Enst and East Asia 

The direct trade established by the Chinese with India during 
the twelfth century appears to have been continued and developed 
during this period. It received a great impetus through the series 
of maritime expeditions fitted out by the Chinese Emperor Yung-Lo 
(1403-24), culminating in a succession of seven such expeditions led 
by the eunuch Cheng-ho during and after his lifetime (between 
AD, 1405 and 1433). In the early part of the fourteenth century, 
as we have noticed above, regular voyages were made by Chinese 
ships to the three Malabar ports of Ely, Calicut and Quilon. The 
popular customs and trade of the regions along the Indian coast, 
together with those of the countries and ports of the rest of southern 
Asia and of a small portion of the coast of East Africa, are (described 
by four Chinese writers in their works written between A.D, 1M9 
and 1520, The Chinese imports into the Indian ports followed a 
set pattern, the merchants bringing silks, coloured taffetas and satins, 
cloves and nutmegs, blue and white porcelain, gold, silver, copper, 
iron, vermilion, and quicksilver for exchange with the Indian pro¬ 
ducts. We have a full and valuable account, based on information 
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supplied by the merchants actually engaged in this trade, m the 
work of Barbosa which we have quoted so often. Malacca, estab¬ 
lished as an independent Muslim State in the fifteenth century 
A.D. was the great international port of south-east Asia at that 

time. It contained a colony of wholesale merchants (Hindu and 
Muslim) who owned large estates and great ships. It was visited 
by ships from Tenasserim, Pegu, Bengal, Pulicat, Coromandm, 
Malabar, and Gujarat as well as the islands of south-east Asia. The 
list of its imports (evidently from India) included pepper, incense, 
Camhay cloths, saffron, coral, printed and other white cotton cloths 
from Bengal, vermUion, quicksilver, opium, and other gows from 
Gujarat. The Cambay, Pulicat, and Bengal cloths as well as the 
Cambay drugs and beads were carried to the islands of 
Sumatra, the Moluccas, Timor, Banda, and Borneo to be exchang^ 
for the characteristic products of those tracts. These were gold 
from Sumatra, cloves from the Moluccas, white sandal-wood from 
Timor, mace and nutmegs from Banda, camphor from Borneo, along 
with aloes-wood from Champa. No wonder that Malacca is (As¬ 
cribed by Barbosa as the richest sea-port with the greatest number 
of wholesale merchants and the largest volume of shipping and trade 
in the whole world. Ranking next in importance to Malacca was 
Pegu, with three or four rich harbours on an inlet of the sea. The 
imports brought there every year in Muslim ships, e^dently 
India, included printed Cambay and Pulicat cloths in cotton and 
silk (called patolas), opium, copper, scarlet cloth, coral, vemulion, 
quicksilver, rose-water and Cambay drugs in large quantities, while 
the exports comprised Burma iae of very fine quality, mace, cloves, 
musk, and rubies. The above account may be supplemented by 
Barbosa’s notice of the east Asiatic trade of individual Indian ports. 
Merchants from Bander (on the northern bank of the Tapti es^ary 
above Surat), we are told, sailed in their own ships as far as Pegu. 
MarUban. Tenasserim and Sumatra, trading in spi«s and (^gs, 
silks, musk, bentoin, porcelain, and other merchandise. Merchants 
from Qmlon as well as ^the city of Bengala^ likewise sailed in t eir 
own shiiB to Pegu, Malacca, and Sumatra.® 

8. Muslim control of fndiffl's ov^seas trade 

No account of India's overseas trade during this period will be 
complete without some reference to the nearly complete hold *5^^' 
cised over the same by the Arabs and the Persians, as well as t e 
foreign and serai-foreign Muslims living on Indian soil, until this 
practical monopoly was destroyed by the systematic naval atUcks 
of the Portuguese. In the great city of Cambay at the time of Ibn 
Batutah’s visit, foreign merchants formed the majority of the popu- 
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lation, and they vied with one another in building fine houses and 
-wonderful mosques which made Cambay one of the most beautiful 
cities visited by the traveller. In the neighbouring sea-port of 
Gandhar a Muslim merchant was the owner of six ships, one of 
which, carrying an escort of fifty archers and fifty Abyssinian 
soldiers, was offered to Ibn Batutah for the partial transport of his 
mission sent out from the court of Delhi to China, Mention is made 
likewise of a Muslim shipowner of Calicut owning many ships with 
which he traded with China on the one side, and Fars and Yemen 
on the other. The Shiah community of Quiion was so rich that 
one of them could buy a ship with its whole cargo for loading the 
same with his own merchandise. By contrast, the Hindu traders 
like those of Daulatabad, mentioned above, appear to have been 
almost wholly confined to the inland tradeJ** 

By the beginning of the sixteenth century, as we learn from 
the detailed account of Barbosa, India’s overseas trade with western 
Asia and eastern Africa was almost completely controlled by the 
foreign and semi-foreign Muslim merchants living outside and with¬ 
in her shores. We hear, it is true, of wealthy Hindu merchants of 
the Baniya caste belonging to the kingdom of Gujarat as well as of 
those living in the sea-ports of the Deccan and Malabar. But these 
appear to have been engaged mostly, if not wholly, in the distri¬ 
buting trade at the ports. The great Hindu merchants of Gujarat 
are expressly mentioned as trafficking with their own folk. More 
than half a century earlier, Ma Huan described the rich Chetty 
merchants of Cochin and Calicut as engaged in selling to the strang¬ 
ers arriving at these ports precious stones, pearls, aromatics, and 
coral beads at standard rates. Altogether exceptional is the in¬ 
stance of Cannanore, where Hindu as well as Muslim merchants are 
described by Barbosa as sailing in their own ships as far as Ormuz. 
On the other hand, not only are Arabs and Persians mentioned as 
visiting Indian ports like Dabhol and Goa in many ships for trade, 
but the foreign Muslims of Gujarat are expressly stated to be trad¬ 
ing in their own ships with the western lands. The foreigners in 
Calicut, consisting of Arabs and Persians as welt as immigrants 
from Gujarat and the Deccan, made their great annual voyages to 
Aden and the Bed Sea coast, the volume of their imports and ex¬ 
ports being, as mentioned above, sufficiently impre^ive. The 
Cambay merchants, engaged in the immensely profitable trade with 
East Africa, and the merchants from other Indian ports trading simi¬ 
larly with Ormuz and Aden, must have belonged almost wholly to 
the class of foreign Muslim settlers. Indeed we are expressly told 
that foreign Muslim merchants lived in large numbers in Goa and 
other ports.'' 
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Let us nei(t turn to India’s coastal trade, Acoording to Barbosa 
the MappUlas (descendants of Arab colonists by their imion with 
local women), living in Malabar, were owners of large ships, and 
they so completely controlled the trade and, navigation of th^ land 
as to suggest to the observant traveller that but for the arrival of 
tjig Portuguese it would have come under Muslim rule. To this 
class doubtless belonged the enterprising Malabaris who mostly 
controlled, as we have seen, the trade along the western coast. Many 
Muslim ships, almost certainly belonging to the MappUlas, are 
described as visiting every year Pulicat, the great Indian market 
for Burmese rubies at that time. Coromandel was included among 
the lands visited in their own ships by the foreign Muslims belong¬ 
ing to the above mentioned ‘city of Bengala’.‘‘® 

In contrast with the practical monopoly enjoyed by the foreign 
and the semi-foreign MusUnis over India’s trade with western Asia 
and eastern Africa and along her coast, Hindu and Muslim merchants 
shared her trade with south-east Asia at the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century. While the Muslims of the city of Bragala as well 
as other Muslims are mentioned by Barbosa as visiting Pegu and 
Sumatra in their own ships for trade, the Hindu Chetties of Coro¬ 
mandel, along with Muslims, are described as travelling to Ava for 
the purchase of the rubies and musks of upper Burma in exchange 
for the Indian products. The Chetties as well as the Muslims formed 
the foreign colony of wholesale merchants at Malacca who were the 
owners of big estates and large ships. 

While the predominance of the Muslim traders in lands under 
rulers of thdr own faith requires little or no expIanaUon, their 
command of the trade in the independent Hindu kingdoms is proved 
by the contemporary evidence to have been actively promoted and 
fostered by the poUcy of the kings poUey which is in line with 
the agMld indigenous tradition. From the vivid narrative of Ibn 
Batutah, we learn that the'Hindu rulers of Malabar provided wooden 
houses with wells at every half mile, with special arrangements for 
the comfort of Muslim travellers, along the great ct^tal road of 
two months’ journey from Sandapur (near Goa) to Quilon. Be<au^ 
of the death penalty inflicted by these rulers, without any discri¬ 
mination for rank, even for the slightest theft (of which concrete 
and harrowing instances are given by the traveller), no roa , ac- 
cording to his very experienced judgement* was safer than 
The Hindu ruler of Calicut extended this security to the goods of 
ship-wrecked merchants, so that the town became, in the words of 
Ibn Batfitah, very flourishing, and drew a great influx of foreigne^. 
The Hindu ruler of Quilon was especially noted for his high regard 
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ior Muslims who were much hooDured in his kingdom. The colonies 
of Muslims in every city of Malabar iiv^ under the jurisdiction of 
their own qdzis and worshipped freely in their big congregational 
mosques. 

Ici the early part of the sixteenth century, according to the vivid 
account of Barbosa, the Muslims enjoyed the same patronage ironL 
the Hindu rulers of the south. We have seen how the MappiLLas 
of Malabar had acquired by that time such complete control over 
the trade and navigation of the land as to bring it, according to 
the considered judgement of the writer, to the brink of subjection 
to Muslim rule. Their numbers were being constantly swelled by 
voluntary conversion of the Hindu men and women and their own 
union with Hindu concubines of low caste. The foreign merchants 
of Calicut, who bad their own govemois for ruling and punishing 
them without Interference from the king, were so numerous and 
powerful as completely to dominate the city until they were forced 
to abandon it under pressure of the Portuguese. It was their custom 
on their return voyages from the Bed Sea ports every year to bring 
with them fre^h foreign merchants, each of whom, on his arrival, 
was assigned hy the king a Nayar body-guard, a Chetty accountant, 
and a broker for help in Icn^l purchases. In the preceding century 
Ma Huan found that all the affairs of the Calicut kingdom were 
conducted by two high Muslim officers who controlled the sale of 
all the merchandise brought into the city in Chinese junks. In the 
neighbouring territory of Kayal at the time of Barbosa^s visit, the 
Hindu ruler had farmed out for long the royal monopoly of the local 
pearl fisheries to a Muslim, who was so rich and powerful as to be 
honoured equally with the king. In Vijayanagara the complete free¬ 
dom of travel and worship granted by the king to everybody “with¬ 
out enquiry whether he was a Christian, Jew, Moor or Meathen^j 
as well as the great equity and justice shown to all by the ruler 
and his subjects, drew an enormous number of merchants to the city. 
Great Muslim as well as Hindu merchants lived at Pulicat, the 
frontier station of the Vijayanagara kingdom, which was likewise 
visited by Muslim ships in large numbers for trade. 

9. General Economie Condition of the people 

Our knowledge of the economic condition of the mass of the 
people in North India during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
is surprisingly scanty* We have therefore to fall back upon the 
full and detailed description drawn from personal observation by 
Tbn Bat Utah of the extraordinary splendour and magnificence of the 
court and capital of Sultan Muhammad bin TugUuq in the beyday 
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of the Delhi Sultanate. It may reasonably be concluded that this 
amazing affluence was built upon the immense booty obtained by 
Malik KafQr, the general of*"Ala-ud^[n Kbalji, from his devastating 
campaigns against the independent Hindu kingdoms of South India 
between A D. 1309 and 1311. Whatever that may be, we are told 
that Delhi, comprising the four contiguous cities of Old Delhi^ SuIt 
T ughluqabad, and Jahanpan^T largest of all the cities of 

Isl^ in the East* At the Sultan's public audiences, horses and ele¬ 
phants were displayed with silk and gold caparisons,, and the high 
officials as well as provincial governors presented gold and silvM 
utensils as well as solid pieces of gold and silver. The Sultan's ‘Id 
darh^rs were prefaced by a procession of elephants adorned with 
silk-covered and jewel-studded seate and jewel-studded silk para¬ 
sols with golden handles. At the counci 1-hall there were planted 
artiRcial trees of silk in three rows with gold chairs placed betiveen 
them, and the Sultan sat on a high throne of pure gold with jewel- 
studded legs and a jewel-studded parasol raised over his head. At 
the great public dinner following the darbdr, the scent-burners burnt 
fragrant wood from huge censers of pure gold, and the meals were 
served by waiters from gold and silver utensils. In the following 
reign, that of Firuz Tughluq, we hear of the extraordinary cheap¬ 
ness of commodities, ranging from wheat and barley up to white 
and coloured silks. The economic prosperity of the Delhi Sultanate^ 
however, was completely shattered by the catastrophe of Timur s 
invasion at the end of the fourteenth century, when all the four 
cities of Delhi were thoroughly and mercilessly sacked by the in¬ 
vader's troops, and an immense booty consisting of male and female 
slaves, precious stones and pearls, as well as gold and silver, was 
taken away from the unfortunate inhabitants of the capitalJ^ 

The foreign accounts, relating to the different parts of India 
in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, tend to indicate that 
there was a wide diffusion of material prosperity in the country^ 
and that the people in general lived a life of cultured ease and 
comfort. The exceptional prosperity of Gujarat in the heginning 
of the sixteenth century, arising no doubt from its highly advanced 
industry and trade^ is well attested by Barbosa. The inland cities 
of Champaner and Ahmadabad, we are told^ contained fine stone 
and mortar houses, with tiled roofs and large courtyards containing 
tanks and wells. Cambay was a great city with very lofty houses 
having windows and tiled roofs, well-laid-out streets and fine open 
places* The numeT^us wealthy merchants and skilled craftsmen liv¬ 
ing in the city led a luxurious life of pleasure and vice, and were 
accustomed to good clothing and food. They always washed and 
anointed their bodies with sweet-smelling unguents, and decorated 
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their h^air with jasmine and other flowers p The merchants of the 
Mtislim city of Kander lived in weU-fumished houses in which the 
reception-rooms were surrounded with shelve:S all filled with rich 
porcelains^ Among the Hindu castes of Gujarat^ the Baniyas had 
orchards^ fruit-gardens^ and tanks in their houses^p and they lived 
on a diet of milkp butter, sugar and rice. The men dressed them- 
selves in cotton and silk garments, anointed themselves with white 
sandal-wood, and wore gold ear-rings set with precious stonesp finger- 
rings and golden girdles. The women wore sUken bodices and other 
long garments, thick gold and silver ear-rings and ankletSj. as well 
as plenty of rings on their fingers and toes. Among the Muslim in¬ 
habitants of Gujarat p consisting mostly of foreigners, the men were 
dressed in rich cloth of gold, silk, cotton, and camlets, with very 
thick leather boots coming up to the knee. They were attended hy 
pages bearing swords, finely damascened with gold and silver. They 
indulged in great luxury, living freely and spending greatly. 

Coming to the Deccan, we have in the brief account of Athana¬ 
sius Nikitin, a Ru^ian traveller of the fifteenth century, a grim pic¬ 
ture of the contrast between the selfish pomp and luxury of the 
Sultan and his nobles^ and the extreme misery of the common people* 
On the other hand^ Barbosa, in the beginning of the following 
centuryp describes the whole of the Deccan as a very fertile terri* 
tory with large cities, towns, and villages, and a great trade. The 
port of Goa is especially described by the same writer as a very 
great city with good houses, vegetable and fruit gardens, and tanks 
of sweet water. Because of its extensive inland as well as overseas 
trade, as described above p it yielded to the Portuguese Government 
an enormous annual revenue of forty thousand ducats. 

In South India, Malabar enjoyed a very high level of prosperity, 
no doubt because of its extensive industry for cutting and polishing 
precious stones, and especially on account of its flourishing coastal 
and other trade. The whole territory, we are told, was so weU 
populated that it might be called one town, from Mount d^'Ely in the 
north (the promontory near Hill) to Quilon in the south. Among 
the communities Inhabiting this tmct the Chetties (immigrants from 
Coromandel) are described as wearing ear-rings of gold set with 
precious stones, and many flnger-rings and girdles of gold and jewel¬ 
lery, while the Mappillas are said to have lived well and the foreign 
merchants are mentioned as owners of very fine houses, who ate and 
drank luxuriously and were dressed in garments of silk, scarlet-in¬ 
grain, camlets, and cotton. The extraordinary prosperity of the 
Vijayanagara kingdom must have been largely due to its extensive 
trade, which was fostered by the enlightened and tolerant policy 
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of its rulers. In tbe fifteenth century the city^ according to Nieolo 
Contij was sixty miles in circuit and, in the opinion of *Abd-ur Ra22aqj 
was without any equal in the world. In the city of Bidrur (Belur), 
which he on his way from the sea-coast to T^ijayanagarSp 

*Abd-ur Ra2£aq observed houses which were like palaces. Speaking 
of the city of Vijayanagara^ the same traveller observes that its 
seventh and. innennost fortress occupied a space ten times greater 
than the chief market of Herat. In the sixteenth century the New 
City <Nagalapuram, modern Hospet, to the west of Vijayanagara 
city) contain^, according to the description of Paes, very beautiful 
rows of buildings with artificial tanks and a large papulation con¬ 
sisting of many merchants, while it was connected with the old city 
by a wide street with rows of houses and shops on either side. The 
city of Vijayanagara is said by the same traveller to have been as 
large as Eome^ and very beautiful, because of its groves of trees and 
its gardens with water-conduits and lakes- Within the inner cityt 
all streets were bordered by very beautiful rows of well-decorated 
houses. Vijayanagara b described by the same observant traveller 
as the best-provided city in the worlds and as being unlike other 
cities that often failed of supplies and provisions. The author was 
particularly struck with the extraordinary cheapness of the prices 
of domestic birds and game animals^ poultry, hares and partridges^ 
doves and pigeons sold alive, the number and quality of pigs and 
sheep killed for food everyday, the large quantity of butter^ milk 
and oil sold daily and the unparalleled extent of the rearing of cows 
and buffaloes in this city. We have a hint of the luxurious habits of 
the people in the testimony of Abd-ur Hazzaq that they considered 
sweet-smelling fiowers as a necessity without which they could not 
exist. Prom the description of Barbosa we learn that while the 
king and the nobles lived in palaces, others lived in thatched, but 
very well-built, houses in streets, with many open places, and that 
the greater portion of the inhabitants was very wealthy. The men 
wore garments of cotton or silk or brocade, and they anointed their 
bodies after bathing with scented powder mixed with rose-water, 
while they adorned themselves with finger-rings set with precious 
stones and ear-rings set with fine pearls. They were attended by 
pages armed with swords and servants holding costly umbrellas. 
The women wore garments of very thin cotton and bright-coloured 
Silk, as well as embroidered leather shoes, and adorned themselves 
with ear-rings of gold and jewels, bracelets of gold and precious 
stones^ and armlets of coral beads. After the above references to- 
the prosperity of the great body of the people in the Vijayanagara 
city and kingdom, it seems tmnecessary to mention the foreign 
accoimts of the gorgeousness of the royal court and palace, or of 
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the pomp and splendour of the religious festivais conducted iindef 
the king's superintendence every year. 

Turning to Eastern India^ we are told by Wang Ta-Yuan, a 
Chinese writer of the fourteenth century, that because of the cheap¬ 
ness of living in Orissa, nine out of ten persons going there for trade 
did not like to return home. Rice^ which was evidently the staple 
food of the people, vras sold at the unbelievably low price of 46 
baskets for one coirrie^ We have a fuller and more detailed account 
of the economic pro^erity of Bengal from the foreign writers rang¬ 
ing from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries. The prices of 
ixinunodities in Bengal, Ibn Batutah declared, were cheaper than in 
any other country visited by him in the whole world. The author 
justified his statement by quoting a long list of the current prices of 
commodities such as rice and paddy, milch cows, hens, pigeons, 
lambs, sugar^ sesame oil, the finest cotton cloth, as well as male 
and female slaves. An old inhabitant of Bengal told the Moorish 
traveller that he maintained himself with his wife and servant for 
one whole year at a cost of S small silver coins (dirhams)* In the 
following century Nicolo Conti, sailing up the Ganga from its mouth, 
found that its two banks were adorned with most charming villages 
and plantations as well as gardens of various fruit-trees. From Fei 
Hsin, a Chinese writer of the first half of the same century, we learn 
that the men dressed themselves in cotton garmen’^ and sheep-skin 
shoes with gold thread, while the women wore garments of cotton, 
silk, or brocade, and adorned themselves with ear-rings of precious 
stones, gold necklaces, gold bracelets, and rings on fingers and toes* 
In the early sixteenth century, the respectable Muslims of the city 
of Bengala are described by Barbosa as wearing white cotton smocks 
with silk scarves, and carrying daggers ornamented with silver and 
gold in their girdles, and having rings set with jewels on their fin¬ 
gers. They lived a life of luxurious ease eating well and spending 
freely. The women had a great store of gold and silver and were 
dressed in fine silk. We may conclude by quoting the account of 
Huang Sheng-tseng, a Chinese writer of the early sixteenth century, 
of the reception of an embassy from the Chinese imperial court by 
the ruler of Bengal at his capital, Pandua, in A.D. 1413- At the 
audiente-hall which had pillars plated with brass figures of flowers 
and animals, over a thousand men were drawn up in shining armour 
and hundreds of soldiers were mounted on elephants. The king, 
who had hundreds of peacock-feather umbrehas around him, sat 
on a high throne inlaid with precious stones. The presentation of 
the envoys was followed by a great banquet and the king's gift of 
gold and silver basins, girdles, fiagons, and bowls, as well as gowns 
of white hemp and silk, to the members of the mission.^® 
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• In the present chapter Barbesn is quoted <axc^pt when olherwiw stated} in 
the ver^n of Manscl L^ngworth I>anie& TTm geegraphiea] namea which oeeiir in 
many different Inims in the Modim, Chinese,^ and Eimipeftn works» are medemized 
u^ughnut after the jdantificatUms by the translaToEe (especLaiJy JVL L. Dames). 

in Yule and Cordier, Cathaif and the way thitW. Vot- IV, Note B COn 
Pisces Visited by Ibn BatfLlah between Cambay and Malabar*) and Note D 
medis^^ai ports of BCalabar') have likewise been oon^ultcd^ 

1, For Ibn Batutnh's reference to Calicut and Quilorii vide the French translation 

of I^fremery and SangninetU, 1, p. 28. For other references vide Yule and 
Cordicrj Cfliftcty n, 13& fOdoric on Qtiiion); SeweU, A Forgotten 90* 

255-5T CA^-ur Ha^q and Paes on Vijayanagara), Mshalingara* Admiai^fm- 

and Socidl Li/e under tfijayandgar, ^25 fF (temples at Vijayanagata), 
The vary cogent argument of Moreland <Thc Aprarina Sysfem of MuMlim 
India^ 63-^) for proving the insignUicance of the organised village in Muslim 
India during the thirteenth and the fourteenth centurios applies with equ^ 
farce to the two folJowing centuries. On tho decay of the ancient south 
Indian villaga assemblies under the Vijayanagora Empire, vfda MihaUngam. 
op. dtp 2I&6-7. 

2, IBM, 16-1& (general dMcrlptJon of Indian agriculliiral products and trees): 
ibid 23. 159, 161, 16T, 170. 172 (Sarsuti etc.). Barbosa I, 164-SS, 166^ 168 (Guja¬ 
rat and the Deccan); ibid I, 185-37 (villages of the Tulu province). For 
references la Malabar vide Yule and Gordicr* Cathay U 133-37; UI, 217, 
IBH 184. 387-88, RoekbiD in TF., XVI. 446 if. Barbosa U, 90. For rofe- 
rences to Vijayanagara vide Sewell op, cit^ SO, ^7-38, Barbosa 1. Xl9, 183, 2i0. 
Heferences to Orissa in HIED IH, 313 (quoting the Torlkh-i-jirur SM-hi of 
Shams-l-Sirij *Aflf). Rofarances to Be^al in RockhiU TF., XVh 439, 445; 
Barbosa n, 145-47, The dates 1425-32 given with a query by Rockblll TF.j^ 
XVI, 81 for Ma Huangs original ti*xt and foUowed by Dr. P, C. Bagehi (Vistra- 
bkamti AnnaJs h Pr 86), should be corrected into 1151 at the earli^ <J. J. L- 
Duyvendak^ Mo f/uan re-ejcamhied, VerltondcZ- itcr Kon, AlC# von '(VeCenach 
Afd. LcCterJcunde^ NJt., d, XXXn No, 3). For disem^on nf the identity of 
'the Blue Elver* and *the city of Habanq/ vide Yule and Cordiern Cathay IV, 
App, 151-55 wllh map at end The IdentiEcation of *the city of Bengala^ is 
di^ussed exhaustively in Baibosa. n, 135-45 n. and much rnorc briedy in 
HBS, 1«> □. 

3, IBH I, 127, 141-42, 161 (Gujarat textiles). Barbosa I, 159p 165 (Deccan textiles). 
IjBH 196, Rockhill In TF. XVI. 459 with correction by J, Lh, Duyvendak, 
Mn. HiiOn re-exainined* 54 (Mhlabar), Barbosa H. 106 (MaldlvesJj ibid 11, 
132 (Puli^^t). IBH 235, RockhiJl in TF, XVI. 439-40 with correction by 
J, J, L, Duy^^endak op, clt 63-64. Barbosa, H, 145 (Bengal). For identidcation 
of 'K'anpai* vide Eockhiil, op, clt 455, and J. J. L. Duyvendak, ap. cit. 51. 
For the situation of Ghaiil and Dabbol vide Barbosa 1. 159 n.* 164 n. The 
above identilication of the Bengal cotton stuffs d«cribed by Mo Huan is based 
Upon PeLliot. TF,^ XXX. 424-30= For a similar, but less complete set of 
identiheatkons, vide P, C. Bagehi, Viicahkdreiri Annals 1, 114-15. 

4^ Barbosa 1, L42-44 (Cambay and LiEnodana); ibid, E, 106 (Maldives); ibid, D, 
116. 123-24 (Kayai and Ceylon); ibid, 1, 200, E, 2L7-26 (PuUcat, Vijayanogara 
and Mslabar). 

5, IBH. 2S at Delhi); Ibid, 23, 159, 161, 167 (Sarsuti etc.); ibid, 170 

(Daulatabkd). Barbosa 1, 16S (Dabhol); ibid. I. 146, 178 (Hander and Ck^). 
For rEforeocc^ to Vijayanagara vide Sewell op. cit 237 and Barbosa 20(2-3, 
210. 

6. Barbosa I, 127-29, 337 (direct trade between Gujarat and Malabar); ibid* I, 
129, 160, 170 (trade of Deccan ports); ibid, B, 81, 93, 97, 130 (trade of Coro¬ 
mandel); ibid* n, 112-17 (trade of G^lon); ibjd. Up 146 (trade of Bengal) 

T- Ibn BatuLab in translation of Dcfrtmery and SangumetU^ II. 177, 196-99, 231 
(Aden, Zhafar and Hommz); iBff^ 185 (Mangalore. Ely, CaJicut and Qoiloo); 
Barbn$a h 92. 94 (Indian trade of Drmur); ibid, 55-56 (of Aden); ibid, 64-^ 
(of E^-Shibr); ibid. 129^30 (overseas trade of Diu); ibid, ITS (of Gca); ibid, 
194 (of J^kur); ibid. E, 77 (of Chheut); ibid, L 43 (Indian merdiandlse uxa 
Jiddah, Suez. Cairo end Alexandria). 

8. Ibn BatOlnh. translation in Defremery and Sanguinetti IT. 136 fT end Rock- 
bOl in TF,. XVl. 6J4, 618-17 (Zalla idc.). Barbosa I, 7-8, 2D-^, 31, 33 (trade 
of Cambay ^ps with East African ports). 
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8a. For the establishment cl Malacca as a MufiJim State vide Suvaniadtnp&^ 
Fart L by R. C- MajimKlaT^ 3t@3 C 

ft. HockbUl in TJP^ XVlp 43 Jf (Cheese accannls of Indian coast). Barbosa M, 
IG9-7S (Malacca); Ibldp 1S3-44 (Pegu); ibid^ 15^6a (Ava>; ibid, L 146 
(Bender); ibid, U, ft?; 145 (Quilen and The datva 14^ and 14S0-33 

for the ^si and the seventh voyage Chenff-ho after Pelliat (TJ'.j 
XXXI, 281-ftft), 

10. IBB, 172 (Cambay)^ 175-70 (Ganilliar); ITO (Daulatabgd)^ (Quiion). 

11. BarbQ$a, X, 203 B (merchants of Gtijarat); H, 81 (of Cannanore)^ n, fj ini 
Calient). J. J. L. Duyvendakp op. cLt^ 50, 53 (Chettieg of Cochm and Calieut)- 

12. Barbosa H, 74 (MappiJlas); ibid, H, 13ftp 145 (Muslims at CaXkut and in Bengal). 

13. Barber U, 145, loS, 173 (Mustim traders of Bengal}; Ibid, O, 15ft (Chettiea 
and Muslim merchanU at Ava); H. 172 (at Malacca). 

14* IBHp 182 fif, Barbosa H, 75-77 (Muslims in Malabar); H, 121 (in Kayal); 
7^ 203^ II, 130 (in Vijayanagara). 

15, IBH- 53 B. (Sultan Mubnmmad bin Tughli^'a piLblk; audlenoiis and ^id 
darbdm), HIED, lH, 345 {cheapnesa of commodities in FirQz Tughluq's reign) ^ 

10. Barbosa Ip 103 fi (Gujarat). Mkiliii In R. H. Major, fadia lit the ji|feenlh 
centurvp 14. Barbosa 175p 178 (the Deccan and Goa); Ibid^ 70-T8 (M^bar). 
For other relerences vide Sewt^, op. ciL 82 i&4p 238 K {¥|jayanasara>; 
RockhiU in TP. XVT, 445 (Orissa). IBH. 234.35, Nkolo Chnti in R. H. M^or 
op. cit 10; Rockhill in TP., XVI, 441-42; Barbosa II, 147-48 (Bengal). Fot 
Vijayanagara^ the translation In HIED, IVi 104 may likewise be cowiltcd. 
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Chapter XDC 

ART 

I. INTRODUCTION 

With the establishment of Islam as the dominant political power 
in India, the coimtiy was con^nted with a new religion and a 
new culture, alien in temperament as well as in spirit. 

Isl^ entered India through Western Asia, and the two coun* 
tries that played signiticant roles in the Islamic phase of Indian 
history were Persia and Afghanistan. From miUenniums hefore 
Christ, India and these regions are known to have fruitful cultural 
contacts in which each made significant contributions to the deve¬ 
lopment of the other. Arthur Upham Pope has ably demonstrated 
how Indian ideas in art and architecture migrated to Western Asia 
and reached concrete forms under the technical ingenuities of the 
Persian builders. Indeed, many of the fundamental forms in Persian 
architecture, such as the pointed and trefoil arches, the transverse 
vault, the octagonal form of the building, the dome, etc., originated 
in India, but mainly as ideas and suggestions which reached practical 
realizations through the technique of Persia. “In short'\ Pope ob¬ 
serves, “India has proposed and Persia disposed, but what India 
gave, she received back in a new form that enabled her to pass 
to fresh architectural triumphs.”' It is through such cultural con¬ 
tacts that art in the west acquired substance and individuality which 
the establishment of Islam couM hardly change or alter. fWith the 
coming of Islam, India and the West were again brought nearer and 
the new impact, instead of extinguishing Indian architectural tradi¬ 
tions, opened the way for the infusion of new energies and new 
architectural aspirations. 

The early Muslim rulers, as noted above, were carried by tbeir 
iconoclastic zeal to demolish the Indian temples in a ruthless man¬ 
ner. When, therefore, they proceeded to build mosques for their 
worship, they found in these broken Indian temples cheap mate¬ 
rials for their new constructions. - Further, as artists, builders or 
craftsmen, naturally enough, did not accompany the victorious 
Muslim armies to India, the early Muslim rulers had perforce to 
employ the buUders and craftsmen, who or whose forefathers had 
built the old temples, for dismantling them and erecting with 
their materials the buildings of the new faith. The famous Quwwat- 
ul-Islam mosque, near Qutb Minar, for example, as an inscription 
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at ita entrance testiSes, was built out of the materiats of twenty- 
seven demolished Hindu or Jain temples. The task was facilitate 
by the fact that certain features were common to both forms of 
architecture, whether Hindu or Muslim, in spite of the fundamental 
differences between the two. We may cite, for instance, the plan 
of the open court encompassed by colonnades, characteristic of many 
Hindu and Jain temples as well as of every Muslim mosque. Hindu 
and Jain temples, built on this plan, could thus be easily transformed 
into mosques for the faithful, with only slight and minor alterations. 
This is what the Muslim rulers did in the early days of their occu¬ 
pation, and that also with a remarkable skill. The Quwwat-ul-Islam 
mosque, mentioned above, represents one of the most instructive 
examples of such a case. The Muslim rulers found the Indian build¬ 
ers and their traditions extremely useful and efficient, and inter¬ 
fered but little with them, except for supplying the necessary guid¬ 
ance and supervision to ensure the observance of the basic principles 
of the Islamic prayer-house. 

^ When the Muslim power was firmly established in the country, 
the rulers imported experienced builders and craftsmen from the 
West, mainly Persia. The tradition that they brought was based 
on the accumulated experience of centuries in which, as already ob- 
served, India had also played not an insignificant pari. The two 
traditions were thus again brought together and were destined to 
build up a new and individual style of Islamic architecture which 
was Islamic and at the same time Indian. Indo-Islamic (Tndo- 
Musliml, or Indian in its Islamic manifestation, would be the coirecl 
description of this new architecture, 

IsliiQ had everywhere showed a pliancy in adopting the styles 
of the various peoples among whom it bad established itself. In 
India also similar happenings may be recognized. The Indians also 
showed a remarkable adaptability in mastering the superior teefa- 
nique and principles of construction which the Islamic architectural 
tradition brought in its train. When the fury of an alien impact 
subsided, it is natural that a spirit of co-operation and collectivistn 
prevailed leading to a happy fusion of the alien elements and the 
birth of a new style of architecture in which it would he futile to 
assess, separately and individually, the Indian and the Islamic contri¬ 
butions. 

Yet, the broad features of such contributions may be briefly 
set forth, for a correct appraisal of the new style, on the basis of 
the work already done by Marshalia and Percy Brown^ who have 
studied this problem with great interest and keen insight. The new 
architecture absorbed, or Inherited, manifold ideas and concepts 
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from the ancient Indian, so many indeed, that there was hardly a 
form or motif which, in some guise or other, did not find its way 
into it. But more important than these visible borrowings of out¬ 
ward and concrete features is the debt which Indo-lslamic architec¬ 
ture owed to the Indian for two of its most vital qualities—^the quali¬ 
ties of strength and grace. In no other country are strength and 
grace so perfectly and harmoniously united as in India. These are 
the two qualities which India may justly claim for her own, and 
they are the two which, in architecture, count for more than all the 
rest. Through centuries of experience the Indians wrought grandly 
and magnificently with their materials, and the lesson was not lost 
even under the new regime. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
Muslim India produced more notable buildings than all the other 
countries that came under the influence of Islam. 

But much as the Muslim architecture of India owed to her 
older schools, it also owed as much, if not more, to the distinctive 
artistic traditions it had already built up outside India. For Islam 
brought with it not only infusion of new blood and vigour, but also 
architectural irmovations gathered from other lands, notably Persia. 
A few notable instances may be cited. Before the advent of Islam 
coTLcreitc had been little used in India, and mortar, scarcely ever. 
Of the true arch assembled in the scientific manner, the Indians were 
not wholly ignorant, but they used it very seldom. The Indians 
also knew the construction of a vault by radiating voussoirs; but 
in spite of such knowledge the trabeate system had been the pre- 
vmling order in India. In the countries with which Islam came into 
contact in the early days of its phenomenal expansion, the arch and 
the dome, built on the true scientific principle, had been the key¬ 
notes of construction, and became, so to say, almost ritualistic 
necessities with the Islamic buildings. 'Concrete and mortar were 
also employed freely by the Islamic builders, and became two of the 
most important factors of their constructions. Due to the strength 
of their binding properties, it was possible for the new builders to 
span wide spaces with their arches, to roof immense areas with 
their domes and, in other ways, to achieve effects of grandeur and 
spaciousness such as the Indians had never dreamt of. Though, in 
their newly adopted styles, the Muslims frequently perpetuated the 
trabeate system under pressure of the indigenous tradition, it was the 
arch and the dome that they always regarded as particularly their 
own, and as symbolic of their faith. The Indians under the guidance 
of the new spirit were not slow to appreciate the merits and advan¬ 
tages of the new methods and principles, and adapted themselves 
accordingly, 
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Under the impact of Islam new forms, features, and decorative 
ideals were also introduced, thus enriching Indian architecture as a 
whole. Among the characteristic features which Islam was respon¬ 
sible for introducing, mention should be made of the minar and 
the minaret,-the pendentivc and the squinch arches, stalactite and 
honey-combing, and the' impressive hall-domed portal. A few of 
these were already familiar to the Indians, though sometimes as mere 
ideas, and they became practical structural propositions under the 
guidance of the Islamic masters. In the decorative aspect of the 
buildings, also, there was a new and signiiicant development. The 
decorative scheme of an Indian temple abounded, along with other 
floral and diaper designs, in figure sculptures, bold and fully plastic 
in effect. Such figure carvings were, however, repugnant to the 
ideas and tenets of Islam. But elaborate decoration and higliiy 
coloured ornament were at all times dear to the heart of the Muslim, 
and in both these spheres he introduced striking innovations. The 
rich floral decorations of the Indian artists he supplemented with 
flowing arabesques, or intricate geometric devices of his own, or 
sometimes interwove with them (as only a Muslim calligraphist 
wuld do) the graceful lettering of his sacred texts and historical 
inscriptions. Nor was it enough that his buildings should he beauti¬ 
fied with a wealth of carving executed in stone, brick, or plaster; 
the Muslim required colour also, and this he supplied by painting 
or gilding, or by employing stones of various hues to accentuat© 
the difTerent architectural features, Later on, by the more laborious 
process of tesselating and ptetra dura he reproduced the designs 
themselves in coloured stones and marbles. Still more brilliant were 
the effects he obtained by encaustic tiling, which he at first used 
sparingly and In a few colours only, but later on, without restraint, 
to embollish the whole building with a glistening surface of enamel. 

The fusion of the Indian and the Islamic architectural traditions 
has justly been described as a kind of biological fertilisation lead¬ 
ing to the birth of a new school of Indian architecture, rightly called 
Indo-Islamic or Itido-Musllm. This architecture may be divided 
broadly into two distinct phases, the first covering the period of the 
Delhi Sultanate, and the second that of the Mughuls, The monu¬ 
ments of the first phase admit of a subdivision into two principal 
groups—those erected under the aegis of the Delhi Sultans them¬ 
selves, and those under the patronage of the ruling dynasties of the 
succession States of the Delhi Sultanate. Fergusson* described the 
first as representing the 'Pathan’ style. But, as noted above, of the 
five dynasties of the Delhi Sultans only the last one was of Pathan 
extraction. Fergusson's nomenclature ts thus historically inaccurate. 
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and has to be discarded*^“The architecture evolved under these 
dynasties”, observes Percy Brown,"® "was that associated with theii 
rule at Delhi, the capital city and the centre of the unperial power." 
His designation of the monuments of the first group as forming the 
‘Delhi* or ‘Imperial’ style seems to be more appropriate. The 
style began with the establishment of Islamic rule at Delhi about 
the close of the twelfth century and continued for approximately 
three centuries and a half till the foundation of Mughul rule by 
Babur in A.D. 1526. With the gradual decline and disintegration of 
the Delhi Sultanate, the outlying provinces shook off the allegiance 
of Delhi and declared their independence. Many of these provinces, 
when they asserted autonomy, developed architectural modes of 
their own, each having a certain amount of individuality. These 
regional modes, exhibited by the buildings of the second group, col¬ 
lectively constituted the'^’Provincial* styles, and covered a period 
which was contemporary, partly with the Delhi style, and partly 
with the Mughul. 

n. DELHI OR IMPERIAL STYLE 
A. Buildings o/ the Mam Ink and the Khaljl dynasties 

After the second battle of Tarain, Qutb-ud-dln Aibak, a gene^ 
ral of Muhammad Ghtiri, occupied Delhi and established his govem- 
ment at the citadel known, as Qil'ad-Hai Pithaura. This was the 
first of the 'Seven cities’ of Delhi which the Islamic rulers succes¬ 
sively built in this ancient metropolitan site. Delhi, which conti¬ 
nued to be the seat and symbol of imperial power till the last days 
of the Mughuls, contains a series of noble monuments, of which the 
earUest and one of the most remarkable is the Quwwat-ul-lslam 
mosque,® erected by Qutb-ud-din at Qil*a-i-RSi Pithaura to comme¬ 
morate the capture of Delhi and dedicated to the might of Islam. It 
now stands in an extremely dilapidated state. It consisted of an 
open quadrangular court encompassed by colonnades (Pig. 1) of 
which the western formed the prayer chamber, i,e, the sanctuary 
proper. It had gateways set on the other three sides, the main 
entrance on the east being domed. The northern and the southern 
colonnades had each three rows of columns, the eastern, four, and 
the western, five. The colonnades were correspondingly divided into 
two, three, and four aisles. At each extremity of the colonnades, 
at their junction with one another, there was a storeyed pavilion. 
The columns, the architraves, the ceilings, etc., are all richly carved, 
and, when entire, the design was not an unimpressive one. 

The mode of erection of this mosque may be said to have been 
characteristic of the beginnings of Islamic architecture in India. It 
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actually stands on the site of an older temple^ and it has already 
been indicated how Indian temples with colonnaded courts lent them¬ 
selves easily for conversion into Muslim mosques. "^AU that was 
necessary was to remove the sanctuary from the centre of the court, 
and to erect on the west side a wall with tnihmbs or prayer niches. 
A similar procedure was adopted in the buiMing of the Quwwat-ul- 
Islam mosque. Half of the plinth on which it stands represents in 
fact the basement of an earlier temple. But as the mosque was 
designed on a much bigger scale, the existing basement had to be 
enlarged to nearly double its original size. The enormous work, 
entailed by this enlargement, necessitated the dictation and dis¬ 
mantling of as many as twenty-seven other temples in the vicinity, 
and the materials, including those of the one on the site, were re- 
assembled to form this single mosque. There is an inscription which 
states this fact plainly and blandly, and every part of the building, 
such as the walls, columns, capitals, architraves, ceilings, etc., fully 
bears tills out. “It is no wonder”, says Percy Brown,“that the 
interior structure of the Qutb mosque, though an assemblage of 
elegantly carved stonework, had more the character of an archaeo¬ 
logical miscellany than a considered work of architecture.” He 
calls it “mainly a patchwork of older materials, beautiful in detail, 
.....but as a whole a confused and somewhat incongruous 
improvisation." 

More incongruous still is the un-Islamic appearance of the re¬ 
assembled building, singly, as well as collectively. Indeed, except 
for the mihrabs in the sanctuary wall (and this, too, is now nearly 
gone), there is hardly a feature in this oldest existing mosque of im¬ 
portance to demonstrate its Islamic character. It presented, rather, 
an essentially Hindu appearance, whether from within or from with¬ 
out. It is doubtful whether a design, so alien to Islamic tradition, 
could be acceptable to the orthodox MusUm. ^It was, in all likeli¬ 
hood, to obviate this drawback that within two years of its construc¬ 
tion a huge screen of arches (mugsirra), essentially an Islamic sym¬ 
bol, was thrown across tho entire front of the western colonnadep 
i,e. the prayer chamber proper. It consists of a huge wall of stone 
masonry, over fifty feet in height in the middle, and pierced by 
five arched openings—a lofty central arch fianked on each side by 
two smoUer ones, the latter once supporting a clerestory of lesser 
arches (Fig, 2). As the mode of construction indicates, this 
huge arched facade was also evidently the work of Indian builders. 
TTiough added to give the mosque an Islamic appearance, the 
arches were built in oversaiHng courses, a specifically Indian mode, 
instead of by the proce^ss of radiating voussoirSi the correct principle 
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of building up an arch, with which the Islamic builders had been 
f ami li ar long before the establishment of Muslim rule in India. 
The ogee shape of the arches also illustrates an Indian design. It 
appears that the Indian builders, engaged in the construction of 
this facade, had no comprehension of the real needs of their Islamic 
masters and followed their own traditional system and design. 

As an individual work this expansive fagade is itself an im¬ 
pressive production. The bold lineaments of this huge mass have 
been emphasized by exquisitely chiselled decorative bands framing 
the arches. The ogee points of the arches impart to the facade a 
certain appearance of lightness, “necessary in such a massive 
volume,” In the decorative patterns one may recognize an inter¬ 
mixture of Hindu as well as Islamic ideals. The rich floral devices 
with their curly and sinuous tendrils are definitely reprciductions of 
Hindu motifs, while thd^Tughra inscriptions with their straight lines 
are emphaticaUy Islamic in conception (Fig. 3). The execution, too^ 
is superb and flawless, As Marshall^ observes: “No doubt it was a 
Muslim calligraphist who set out the scheme and penned in the 
texts, but it was only an Indian brain that could have devised such 
a wealth of ornament, and only Indian hands that could have carved 
it to such perfection.” 

In spite of the massive strength and elegant carvings the facade 
is obviously a failure architecturally. 'It does not fit in with the 
scheme of the mosque, To quote Marshall^ again: “It is too obvious¬ 
ly an afterthought, not an integral, organic part of the structure: 
too vast and over-powering to harmonise with the relatively low 
colonnades of the courtyard, and still more out of keeping with the 
slight elegant pillars of the hall behind.” 

The Quwwat-ul-Islatn mosque grew in size and dimensions with 
the gradual increase of the congregation of the faithful at Delhi. 
Subsequent monaxchs enlarged it from time to time. The original 
mosque remained, however, the nucleus, and later enlargements and 
addiKons were made with the original mosque as the focal point. 
In such additions and enlargements one may closely follow the 
course of the early phase of Indo-Tslamie architecture and its deve¬ 
lopment, In A,D, 1230, Sultan Iltutmish enlarged the mosque 
quadrangle to more than double its size. His project involved addi¬ 
tion to the mosque enclosure on the north, south and east, together 
with the extension of the prayer chamber and the huge arched screen 
in front by throwing out wings on the north and south. Fresh 
masonry was specially quarried for purposes of these extensions, 
and thi^ fact may possibly signify the paucity of older materials. 
The colonnades in these extensions were but simpler replicas of 
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those of the previous scheme, and retained essentially their HmHn 
appearance. The extended wings of the screen reproduce ais« the 
scheme of the previous work, and the arches in the extensions were 
also put up in oversailing courses, as in the indigenous mode. Yet, 
taken collectively, there may be recognised a subtle difference in 
the effect produced hy the later work, Marshall recognizes in this 
a greater assertion of Muslim ideas in the building tradition at Delhi, 
and observes *‘that the new work was fundamentally Islamic in 
character and manifestly designed, if not executed, by Muslim 
craftsmen. In Qutb-ud'Klin’s screen*’, he continues, “the inscrip¬ 
tions were the only part of the surface ornament which were 
Muhammadanj all the rest was Indian and modelled with true Indian 
feeling for plastic form. lltutmish’s work, on the other hand, 
the reliefs are flat and lifeless, stencilled as it were on the surface 
of the stone, and their formal patterns are identical with those found 
on contemporary Muslim monuments in other countries.” Marshall 
seems to be justified in holding that the reaction against Indian el^ 
ments is clearly noticeable in these extensions. 

'Al5“Ud-din Khalji was the last of the Delhi Sultans to enlarge 
the Quwwat-ul-Islam mosque. He projected a huge extension of 
the mosque enclosure on the east and the north. The prayer chamber 
was also added to by throwing 'a wing towards the north. He abo 
intended to erect within the enlarged court on the north a minar 
which, if completed, would surely have surpassed the Qutb Minar 
in dimension and height. It is unfortunate that the death of 
the Sultan put an end to hb grandiose schemes. 

Just outside the enclosure of the original Quwwat-ul-Isllm 
mosque on the south, and within the enlarged court of lUutmbh’s 
mosque, stands the Qutb Minar, which appears to have been intend¬ 
ed^ as a TOO ziiid or tower from which the Mu’ozzin could summon the 
faithful to prayer. From the various inscriptions in situ it appears 
that Qutb-ud-din began the construction of the minar when he was 
the viceroy at Delhi, He could finish only up to the first storey, 
and it was Iltutmish who finally completed it As originally design¬ 
ed, it rose up to a height of 225 feet, tapering as it went up, an d 
consisted of four storeys. 

In the reign of Firuz Tughluq, the minar was struck by 
lightning, and the fourth storey, that was damaged thereby, was 
replaced by two smaller ones, its height being thus raised to 234 feet. 
In A.D, 1503, during the reign of Sikandar Lodi, the minar is said 
to have been restored again and its upper storeys repaired; but the 
nature of the work, earned out on that occasion, cannot be easily 
determined. 
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As it now stands, the mlnar (Fig. 4) consists of five storeySp 
separated from one another by richly decorated balconies supported 
on highly ornate stalactite alcoves. The surface is further em¬ 
bellished hy vertical flutings and horizontal bands of inscriptions 
richly interwoven with intricate foliated designs. The vertical 
fiutings in the ground storey are alternately round and angular, 
those of the second only round, and those of the third angular only* 
The two uppermost storeys are plainly circular in design. The 
stalactite alcoves, apart from their utilitarian purpose, furnish also 
a rich decorative scheme. "^Up to the third storey the tower was 
built of grey quartzite faced with rich red sandstone, the two upper 
storeys being of red sandstone faced with marble. 

Because of the appearance in the minar of certain short Nagari 
inscriptions, it is sometimes believed that the tower was essentially 
of Hindu origin. The Muslims, according to this view, were merely 
responsible for recarving the outer surfaces. Such a view, however, 
does not seem to be probable- There are sufficient evidences to indi¬ 
cate that the stones bearing NagarX records might have come from 
some older structures, ''As a fact”, observes Mai^halh whole 
conception of the minar and almost every detail of its construction 
and ornamentation is essentially Islamic. Towers of this kind were 
unknown to the Indians, but to the Muhammadans they had long 
been familiar, whether as ma’rinos attached to mosque or as free^ 
standing towers like those at Gha23iL Equally distinctive abo of 
Muslim art are the calligraphic inscriptions and the elaborate 
stalactite corbelling beneath the ba Iconic, both of which can be 
traced back to kindred features in the antecedent architecture of 
Western Asia and Egypt.^’^’* It should be noted in this coimection 
that the stellar shape of the Ghazni tower closely resembles that of 
the third storey of the Qutb Minar, of which the bottom storey is 
slightly elaborated—stellar fiutings alternating with rounded ones* 
The effect produced by this massive structure is overwhelmingly 
impressive/ Fergusson regarded the Qutb Minar as the most perfect 
example of a tower known to exist anywhere in the world."®® Mar¬ 
shall’s concluding observations are also worth quoting in this con¬ 
nection: "‘Nothing, certainly, could he more imposing or more fitting¬ 
ly symbolic of Muslim power than this stem and stupendous fabric; 
nor could anything more exquisite than its rich but restrained 
carvings.’’’^^ 

The celebrated mosque at Ajmer rPigs. 5 and 7), known as 
AdhSi-din-kl^orjipra/^ erected a little later than Qutb-ud-dinb 
mosque at Delhi, resembles the Delhi prototype in style as well as 
in construct! Tn. Being more than double In size, the several consti- 
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tuent parts of the Ajmer mosque are eorrespondingly more spacious 
and dignified. The planning of the prayer chamber in the Qutb 
mosque at Delhi was, more or less, on make-shift lines, and the 
colonnades therein too constricted, and the pillars too low and 
crowded, Ajmer mosque was a more organised composition; 

apparently the experiences gained in the construction of the earlier 
building had bten put to use. Instead of a number of narrow aisles 
as at Delhi, a single broad aisle surrounds the Ajmer quadrangle, 
and the domes and pillars in the prayer chamber, as well as in 
the other three colonnades, are strictly unif orm and symmetrical 
in arrangement. Each of the mosques represents, more or less, a 
re-assemblage of the spoils of the earlier buildings. At Ajmer, how¬ 
ever, the architect evinced a better sense of composition, no doubt 
as the result of previous experience, and created, out of materials 
of strange and apparently unfamiliar forms, a prayer hall of solemn 
and Impressive beauty. >(The exquisite mihrdb in white marble, set 
in the back wall of the sanctuary, is a notable feature of this mosque, 
while the circular bastions, fluted and banded as in the Qutb Minar, 
at the two corners of the eastern fagade, add to the beauty of the 
entire design. ’^Qutb-ud-dlti had built this mosque about A.D. 1200. 
ntutmish subsequently beautified it with an arched facade in front 
of the prayer chamber. It is essentially a copy of the earlier sci'eer. 
at Delhi, with, however, two minarets over the parapet of the central 
archway, one on each side. "The proportions between this facade and 
the prayer chamber behind are more pleasing; the engrailed arches 
flanking the central one represent a refreshing novelty; the deco¬ 
rative patterns are adnairable of their kind, and their workmanship 
is faultless, -^et, with ail its merits the Ajmer screen lacked the 
delicate and subtle beauty of Qutb-ud-din’s screen at Delhi. Magni¬ 
ficent as it was, it is a perfect example of mathematical precision 
and technical skill; but there are many features in it that sufficiently 
betray a certain limitation on the part of the designer in respect 
of imagination as well as of artistic vision; on no account can it be 
regarded as an artistic triumph. 

■^At Malkapur, at a distance of about three miles from the Qutb, 
stands the Sultan Ghari'^ (Fig. 6) which Iltutmish built in A.D. 1231-. 
32 as the mausoleum of his eldest son, Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. Situat¬ 
ed at an isolated position, it was built in the manner of a fortified, 
square enclosure, with the cenotaph accommodated within a flat- 
roofed underground chamber in the centre of the walled court. 
There are, therefore, good reasons for considering it to be the earli¬ 
est example of a monumental tomb in India. The central chamber 
is octagonal in shape and its top rises above the level of the court 
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The interior is approached by a narrow stairway eommunicatiog 
with a small d(>or in one of the sides of the octagon. This scheme 
is contained within substantial cloisters^ the whole being raised over 
a lofty plinth* On the east there is a massive portal projecting 
beyond the line of the enclosure wall^ the latter having round taper¬ 
ing bastions at the four corners. 'Built of grey granite, the exterior 
has a stem and solid appearance, in spite of the relief lent by arched 
openings in the walls and the bastions* The interior^ however, has 
a calm and charming effect, because of its sober design, as well as 
on account of the use of marble in the exterior facing of the tomb 
chamber and in the colonnades. The massive portal leads to a 
pillared portico of pleasing design (Fig. 10) . while along the western 
cloister is provided a small mosque sanctuary with a domed central 
mve containing a mihfeb of an elegantly shaped foliated arch, and 
with colonnades extending from side to side. The description in 
the FutUMt-i-Flruz Shdhl^ that FiruE Shah restored some fallen 
pillars and four towers in the mausoleum of Iltutmishj seems to 
apply to this monument, and not to the tomb of lltutmish which will 
be discussed presently. Except for the mihnnb in the mosque 
sanctuary in the western cloister, every part of the building seems 
to be of Hindu extraction, and there is a view that the tomb chamber 
itself represented originally a Hindu edifice* While doubts may be 
entertained on this point, it is clear that the pillars, brackets^ archi¬ 
traves, the decorative motifs, the arches^ and even the domed ceiling 
of the mosque are of Hindu design and workmanship. The buildiDg 
afco seems to be an assemblage of earlier materials- in its finished 
state it reveals an exquisite sense of grouping and architectural com¬ 
position. 

Behind the northern range of Htutmish^s extension of the Qutb 
mo&que stands a single compact chamber (Fig, 9),^ of less than 30 
feet side, which has been said to be the mausoleum of the emperor* 

It is built of red sandstone within and grey quartzite without,, the 
exterior surface being further relieved by red sandstone^ On the 
north, south, and east, there are arched entrances, while on the west 
there is a mih-nab* flanked by two smaller ones. The chamber was 
fxivered by a low domical roof (now fallen down), supported on 
squinch arches thrown across the comers* The arched entrances 
as well as the squinches were built up in oversaillng courses. 
Though simple and unpretentious, this mausoleum is one of the 
most ornate monuments of early Indo-Islamlc art. The ornamenta¬ 
tion on the outside is comparatively sparse and consists of bands of 
inscriptions flanking the arched passages. The entire surface of the 
interior walls was elaborately carved with calligraphic inscriptions 
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in Naskh^ Tughra and Kufic characters, or with floral arabesques 
and geometric patterns of a bewildering variety, and farther relieved 
by insertions of white rtiarble. The patterns were predominantly 
Islamic in character, and this fact may indicate a reaction against 
Indian tradition which seems to be gradually making itself manifest. 
The craftsmen, employed In the execution of the ornamentation, 
however, seem to be Indian, and a certain degree of inaptness, which 
Fergusson^^ notices in the details, might have been due to the fact 
that they were working with designs with which they were not fami¬ 
liar. So far m the effect is concerned, there is a sense of overdoing, 
and the style that it represents, though ornate, and in a manner anti¬ 
cipating the subsequent Khalji mode, may be said to be vacillating 
and lifeless. 

To the period of fltutmish may also be assigned certain other 
structures in the outlying districts, such as the Hauz-i-Shamsi, the 
Shamsi-Idgah and the jcmT Masjici at Badaun^®" (U.P.), and the 
Atarkin-ka-Darwaza at Na^ur^^ (Jodhpur). In subsequent periods 
they have undergone successive restorations which have obliterated, 
to a very large extent, the nature and character of the original monu¬ 
ments.^® 

After the death of fltutmish, the Delhi Sultanate fell on evil 
days, as noted above, until Ealban brought some order into the chaos 
that had set in. To this period belongs a monument which provides 
a notable landmark in the development of Indo-Islamic architectural 
style. ^This is the tomb of Balban®° which stands in a ruined and 
dilapidated condition in the south-east quarter of the QiPa-i-Rii 
Pithaura* It consists of a square chamber of 38 feet side, covered 
by a dome, with an arched doorway on each of its four sides, and a 
smaller chamber on the east and west+ Composed of coarse masonry, 
whatever decoration there was has now vanished. But the import^ 
ance of the building, as Percy Erown^^ recognizes, is not in what 
it is, but in what it signifies. <Every arch in this building is put 
together, not by horizontal oversailing courses in keeping with tlie 
indigenous mode, as has been done in the previous buildings, but by 
means of radiating voussoirs, a fact which is of more than ordinary 
significance. Such an innovation, apart from its intellectual import, 
represents a clear and deftnite advance in structural practice. 

With the accession of 'Am-ud-din Khaljf to the throne of Delhi 
fA D. 1296), the torpor into which the art of building had fallen 
seems to be broken. With his reign we reach a decisive phase in the 
history of Indo-Islamic architectural style. This forceful and re¬ 
lentless momrcb had vast and ambitious architectural schemes. One 
of these, as noted above, was his scheme of erecting an immense con- 
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grcgational mosque at the Qutb, including within its perimeter the two 
mosques previously built.®’* The death of the monarch In A.D. 
13IB put an end to his ambitious scheme at a relatively early stage 
of construction* The foundations and the main walls of this vast 
extension may still be seen, mostly up to the height of the plinth; 
while the huge Inner core of the projected minar, carried up to a 
height of about 75 feet, gives some idea of the architectural aspi¬ 
rations of this despotic ruler. 

Of this vast project one relatively small component had, how¬ 
ever, been completed, -This is known as the ‘Alai Darwaia®* after 
the name of its royal builder, and represents the southern entrance 
hail to bis enlarged court in the east (Fig. 8). As Marshall®® says, 
the ‘Alai Darwaza “is one of the most treasured gems of Islamic 
architecture”. According to an inscription on the building, it was 
built in A. D, 1310-11 and consists of a square hall covered by a 
dome. -It has arched doorways, one on each of its four sides. It 
stands on a high plinth the sides of which are elegantly decorated 
by bands of ornament. It is built of red sandstone, but the surface 
is picked out by white marble defining the architectural lineaments, 
and further adorned by bands of calligraphic inscriptions and deco¬ 
rative patterns. On either side of the central arched passage the 
surface of each wall is divided into two stages, each stage being 
further sub-divided into vertical rectangular panels. Such panels 
in the lower stage are designed in the shape of arched openings 
with stone grilles. Ail ornamentations, including arabesques and 
d^rative inscriptions, have been executed in a harmonious com¬ 
bination of red sandstone and marble, and they lend to the fagades 
a polychrome effect of rich and superb design. Much of the beauty 
of the fagades is, again, due to the central arched entrances, as much 
for their refined curves as for their symmetrical proportions and 
manner and mode of decoration. 'The arches on the south, east and 
west are each of the pointed variety, of the shape technically knov/n 
as the horse-shoe or the ‘keel'. They are huilt of'mdiating vous- 
soiis of dressed stone and signify a definite advance on the previous 
practices. The decorative scheme of each arch enhances further the 
beau^ of the fagade. The bands of inscriptions in white marble 
around the outlines, the fringe of spear-heads on the intrados, and 
the rectangular framework, with ornamental patterns and inscrip¬ 
tions in white marble, skilfully balance the structural as well as the 
plastic scheme of the whole. The northern fagade, however, shows 
a deviation from the above architectural composition that charac¬ 
terizes the other three. The portico, originally fronting the entrance 
on this side, has now gone. The arch in this opening is not pointed 
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like the other three, but semi-circular with a trefoil in its outline. 
This fasade is also elaborately patterned, and some scholars recog¬ 
nize in its scheme of embellishment a tone different from that of the 
other three. 

No less magnificent is the interior arrangement of the hall which 
is decorated with a diaper pattern of unrivalled excellence in low 
relief. The mode, by which the square of the hall is transformed 
into an octagon to support the circular base of the dome, is appro¬ 
priate and St the same time elegant. A series of squinches of pointed 
shape, one recessed within another, in the upper section of each 
angle of the hall, dianges the square into an octagon, and next the 
octagon into the circle, of the dome with an intervening sixteen-sided 
shaft formed by a bracket at each end of the octagon. Thus the load 
of the dome has been gracefully and competently conveyed to the 
ground, — from the circle to the sixteen-sided shaft, from the latter 
to the octagon, and finally from the octagon to the walls forming the 
square. The shape of the squinches accords perfectly with the 
pointed openings in the facades, and being put up in the principle of 
radiating voussolrs, they are in every respect singularly practical. 

In the composition of the ‘Alai Darwaza it is easy to discern the 
marks of mature architectural style with distinct evidence of an ex¬ 
pert direction and intelligent supervision. It is not unlikely that 
some extraneous infiuence, connected with a developed architectural 
style in Western Asia (Percy Brown®'* would ascribe it to that of the 
Seljuk Turks), has something to do with this marked progress in 
Indo-Muslim building art. ^3ut the chief characteristic of this 
notable monument, as Percy Brown recognizes, “and one on which 
much of its beauty depends, is that ,.. it embodies many purely indi¬ 
genous features, as throughout its fabric there runs the Indian man¬ 
ner, sometimes in the form of a mere border, at others comprising 
considerable parts of the pattern. It is the skilful fusion of the best 
of the two modes that has produced in this building such an out¬ 
standing work of art.” The early phase of Indo-Muslim archi¬ 
tectural style reaches its perfection when the indigenous workmen 
had learnt to fit their exquisite style of embellishment to the forms 
dictated by their alien masters, and this is clearly manifested in this 
moderateHsized building, in its every feature, whether structural op 
decorative. Eminent critics have bestowed unstinted praise on this 
smaU but exquisite monument. “Nothing so complete”, says Per- 
gusson,®^ “had been done before, nothing so ornate was attempted 
by them (the Delhi Sid tans) afterwards.” Marshall's observations 
are also worth quoting in this connection: “Seen at a distance its 
well-proportioned lineaments are accentuated by the alternating red 
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and white colour of its walls; and an added dignity is given by the 
high plinth on which it stands. At closer range, the harmony of fonn 
and colour is enhanced by the wealth of lace^like decorations graven 
on every square foot of its exterior walls. Then, as one passes into 
the hall, this effect of warm sumptuous beauty gives place to one of 
quiet solemnity, to which every feature of the interior seems to con¬ 
tribute: the subdued red of the sandstone, the stateliness of the 
portals, the plain expanse of dome, the shapely horse-shoe arches 
that support it, and the bold geometric patterning of walls and 
window screens. vThe key-notes of this building are its perfect 
symmetry and the structural propriety of all its parts.’*®® There is 
no doubt that the 'Alii Darwiza represents the flowering of the style 
in unprecedented splendour and magnificence. It is only a part of 
‘Ala-ud-din’s grand architectural project at the Qutb which, if com¬ 
pleted, would surely have been one of the greatest artistic achieve¬ 
ments produced under Islamic rule in India. 

'Ala-ud-din’s architectural projects included also the found¬ 
ation of the new city of the second of the ‘seven cities’ of Delhi, 

It lay to the north of the Qutb and w'as begun about A.D. 1303 to 
protect, it is said, the evergrowing population of the capital from the 
Mongol menace. Within the new city he also erected a palace of 
thousand pillars, but this has completely fallen into ruins. The only 
vestiges of the new city that now remain are some fragments of the 
encircling walls. “But even these few remnants, with their round 
and tapering bastions, their lines of loopholes,-their flame-shaped 
battlements inscribed with the KaUma, and their inner berm sup¬ 
ported on an arched gallery”, supply interesting information re¬ 
garding the military architecture of the period. 'At the western 
extremity of the new city, ‘Ala-ud-din built also a magnificent tank 
covering an area of nearly 70 acres. It was known as Hauz-i-‘Alaj 
or Hauz-i-Khas tank. It was on its banks that Timur encamped 
after his victory over the Delhi troops. It will be referred to again 
in connection with the buildings of Firfiz Shah Tughluq who carried 
on extensive repairs to the tank. 

^The fine Jama'ai Khana mosque®® in the squalid environment 
of the Dar^h of Nizam-ud-din Auliya betrays obvious affinities with 
the Khalji tradition, and was very probably built towards the close 
of 'Ala-ud-din’s reign, 'Marshaliso described it as the earliest 
example of a mosque in India built wholly in conformity with Isla¬ 
mic ideas and with materials specially quarried for the purpose. 
Built of red sandstone, it has three compartments adjoining one 
another,—^the middle one being square and the side ones oblong in 
shape,—each approached through a broad arched entrance in the 
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facade. The arches are of the pointed variety and fundamentally 
resemble those of the ‘Alii Darwaza. All the arches are framed 
by wide bands of inscriptions above, and embellished by fringes of 
speaT'-heads on the intrados, again, generally in the manner that we 
find in the ‘Alai Darwaza. The central compartment, approximately 
of the same dimensions as those of the gateway hall, is roofed by a 
single dome. '^The manner of transition from the square to the octa¬ 
gon is also the same, but a certain advance may be recognized in the 
provision of an intervening tiiforium between the octagon and the 
circle of the dome. Around the base the dome has eight arched re¬ 
cesses, alternately closed and pierced through the thickness of the 
wall. The adjoining compartments are each divided in their middle 
by a double-arched screen, ^lEach of these compartments is covered 
by two small domes, the transition from the square to the octagon 
being made, not by squinches, but by triangular pendent)ves at the 
comers. The walls of these compartments are made of plastered 
rubble, and on this account it has been suggested that they were built 
later than the central component.-^But the homogeneous treatment 
of the entire fagade renders such a view rather improbable. The 
‘Alai Dorw^a and the Jaml'at Khana mosque are fundamentally of 
an identical style. Percy Brown,^'' however, recognizes a different 
note in the latter which he explains by stating that, due to the dis¬ 
orders that clouded the closing years of ‘Al£-ud-din Khalji, the style, 
as expressed in the ‘Alai Darwaza was losing Its forcefulness, '"^e 
Ukha masj id at fiayina^^ {Bharatpur), built byQutb-ud-din Muba¬ 
rak, the last of the Khalji rulers, represents a provincial version of 
the imperial style. Situated at a distance from the capital, it betrays 
obvious signs of weakness, and illustrates in a striking manner the 
rapid disintegration of the high-water mark of the style attained 
during the time of 'Ala-ud-din Khalji. 

B. Buildings of the Tughluqs 

In the next regime, that of the Tughluqs, a dist inct change is 
percepti ble in th e spi r it and to ne of^^itecture. In marked~con- 
trast to the rich and elaborate ornamental style of the Khalji build¬ 
ings, those of the Tughluqs are characterized by IT stark simplicity of 
design bordering almost on puritanical severity. Instead of the 
lavish wealth of ornamental detail that distinguished the first phase 
of the Indo-I&lamic art, the Tughluq builders seem to rely, to a far 
greater degree, on the effects of lineaments and masses, rather than 
on surface treatment. '•'The result is the appearance of a distinctive 
building style, chaste and sober, n o douM, at the same time be¬ 
traying a oertain poverty of imagination and lack of plasti^^nse. 
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The foun der of th e dynas ty, the stem old warrior Ghiy is- ud-din 
Ttighiuq^binit to the east of the Qutb area the city of T^UuqiMd>3 
the third of the ‘seven cities’ <rf Irregular in outline, in accorS- 

ahce“wfth the shape of the rocky eminence on which it stood, it con¬ 
sisted roughly of a quadrangle of 2,200 yards each side. Only the 
remnants of the immense circuit walls are now discernible. These 
were built of^Cyclopean masonry of ponderous dimensions, and had 
heavily battered sides andliattlemented parapets. At regular inter¬ 
vals there were massive'^splayed-out bastions, sometimes rising in 
more than one storey, ^ide gateways ^nked by lofty portals, and 
tiers upon tiers o^ loop-holes or bvlets for the discharge of missiles. 
Within was a citadel, which was a fortress and a palace combined, 
having its double or triple lines of defence. Everything, however, 
is now a complex mass of shapeless ruin, and nothing remains of 
the great palace of Ghiy^-ud-din, built, as Ibn Batutah says, “of 
golden bricks which, when the Sun rose, shone so daszlingly that 
no one could gaze at it steadily.” Nevertheless, the ruins are im¬ 
mensely impressive. The colossal bulks of broken masonry, devoid 
of any adornment, towering high with emphatic batter,-lend to the 
entire mass the stem dignity of a practical stronghold. The appear¬ 
ance of impregnability is, however, a false one, as the massive forti¬ 
fications are in reality built of a loose core of rubble faced with 
ashlar. The poor construction was, no doubt, responsible for the 
heavy damage that the city had sustained in course of the centuries. 

Joined to the city of Tughluqabad by an elevated causeway 
lies the mausoleum of Ghiyls-ud-din Tughluq.^* It is in the fom 
of a miniature fortress pt an Irregular pentagonal shape, with a 
battlemented sloping wall having an immense spreading bastion at 
each comer {Fig, 12), The mausoleum building is placed diagonally 
at the widest part of the pentangular court, and is built of red stand- 
stone with inlays of bands and panels of marble above the arch- 
springs. 'The dome surmounting the mausoleum chamber is made 
entirely of marble. The marble inlays consist of a broad band 
running all around the building in a line with the arch-springs, and 
similar bands outlining the arches, each again within a rectangular 
framing together with a second band at the top. On either side ap¬ 
pear further rectangular marble panels while at the top runs a 
narrow marble band all around. 'The marble Inlays, together with 
spear-head fringes of the arches, recall the decorative scheme of the 
‘Alai Darwaza, But, at the same time, the Tughluq building has 
certain strongly marked individualities. On the exterior the walls 
rise upward with a pronounced batter, and this ts in keeping with 
the ne% tradition first noticed in the walls of the city of Tughluqabad, 
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The middle of each side is slightly set forward, and accommodates a 
pointed arch, there being four such on the four sides. Three of 
these are entrance archways, while the fourth, he. the one on the 
west, is closed to contain a mihTab.'^In the composition of the arch¬ 
ways a notable feature is introduced by the imposition of a lintel 
across the base of each arch. Such a combination of the two princi¬ 
ples of support—the arcuate and the trafaeate—in the composition 
of an opening is rather an unusual feature, and has, perhaps, to be 
explained as “the compounding of the structural conventions" of the 
two communities, the Islamic and the Hindu. The process may be 
regarded as irrational and redundant. In a way, it marks a stage 
in the fusion of the two architectural traditions, and in the subse- 
quent periods the Indian builders achieved through tbis process, and 
'^with the addition of a bracket under the lintel, a notable artistic 
effect. The sloping walls terminate in low battlements, rather an 
ineffective feature on account of their being unduly small, ^e 
dome rests on an octagonal drum, supported on squinches in the 
Interior, and is crowned by an dmnlaka and kalasa, reproducing the 
usual pinnacle of a Hindu temple. 


The fortress-like composition of the tomb reflects the stern and 
indomitable character of the ruler whose remains lie buried here. 
The harsh square shape and the sturdy propertiO'ns, together with 
the battering walls, lend to the building an appearance of strengtii 
and solidity with which has been combined an effect of solemn and 
sober grandeur because of the inlays of marble, and especially by 
the glistening white of the dome, ^The sloping pilasters in the arch¬ 
ways, the rather weak projection of the centra! bays, the small mer¬ 
lons. etc., constitute certain shortcomings in the design and could 
easily have been improved upon. In spite of these, however the 
building appears to have been a felicitous production of the age, 
having a certain robust dignity of its own. 


Muhammad bin Tughliiq, Ghiyas-ud-dln^s son and successor, is 
known to have also inaugurated a,number of building prefects. The 
foundation of the small fortress cTf Adilabad is attributed to him. It 
adjoins the city of TughluqabSd and is but a reproduction of the 
larger city on a smaller scale. Muhammad also buUt the fourth city 

ambitious name of jrahanpanah®^ 

linking up the first and the 
second cities of Delhi by walls of huge thickness (about 12 yards), 
but rather poorly built of rough rubble set in time. Few vestiges 
f;;rtificatig;is now remain. The buildings within are also 

1 present remains mention should be 

made of the Sathpalah-bund and the Bijai-Maijdal, The former is a 
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double-storeyed bridge of seven spans, with supplementary arches 
and a tower at each end, which was meant for regulating the supply 
of water drawn from a lake within the dly* -^The Bijai-Mandal was 
a lofty tower-like structure of terraced elevatiorit possibly a part of 
the palace complex. It wa^ built of sloping wallSj in conformity 
with the prevailing fashion introduced in the previous reign, and the 
few arches that remain are of the pointed horse-shoe shape, rather 
^indifferent reproductions of the Khalji prototypes. A certain ad¬ 
vance in the structural procedure is recognized in the use of inter¬ 
secting vaults. Another building,, a nameless tomb in the vicinity 
of the Bijai-Mandal, is also a noteworthy production of the age for 
its fine proportions and elegant form, 

'^Firuz Shah, the third of the TugMuq line, was a passionate lover 
and an indefatigable patron of building art.^® Reference has been 
made above^^ to his innumerable public works, which included 
cities, fortSj palaces^ mosques, tombs and other edifices^ His most 
important scheme was the foundation of the fifth city of Delhi, 
called after him Firuzabad.^^ Within the city he built the palace* 
fortp known as Kofla Firuz Shah, which now stands in a derelict 
condition. 

It is, however, noteworthy^ that only very cheap materials were 
used in the constructions, due^ perhaps, to the unsettled condition of 
the time caused by the vagaries and rebellions of the late regime^ 
The buildings of Ftruz Tughluq, though strong and virile in appear¬ 
ance like those of the first Tughluq, therefore generally fail to create 
any Impress ion because of a certain dullness and monotony. 

MarshalFs observations regarding the character of the FlrOzian 
style deserves to be quoted for a general idea of the state of archi¬ 
tecture of the period. ^'The virtues of this architecture reside tn 
its vigour and straightforwardness; in its simple broad effects; and 
in the purposefulness with which it evolved new structural fea¬ 
tures or adapted old ones to its needs^-^he multi-domed roofing, for 
example, or the tapering minaret-Hke buttresses at the quoins. Its 
faults are seen in the monoto:£!ous reiteration of these self-same 
features, in the prosaic nakedness of its ideas, and in the dearth of 
everything that might make for picturesque charm or elegance.”^® 

According to the description of Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, the city of 
Firuzabad lay between the ridge on the north and Hauz-i-Kha® on 
the south, and had nine mosques, of which eight were public, three 
palaces, and a number of hunting boxes. This description, how¬ 
ever, seems to be exaggerated. Of the monuments that remain, the 
most imposing is the Kotla Ftriiz Shah'^® or the palace-fortress 
situated on an extensive plain bordering the river Yamuna (Jamu- 
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tia). It occupies a quadrangle, approximately half a mile iti length 
and a quarter in width, enclosed by tall battlemented walls with 
massive splayed-out bastions at regular intervals. The main en¬ 
trance Was through a substantial gateway, projecting from the line of 
the Wall and further protected by a curtain with a guard 
room. The palace was situated within a rectangular enclosure op¬ 
posite the main gateway of the Kotla. The rest of the area was 
divided into a number of square and rectangular courts accommodat¬ 
ing the various structures necessary in a self-contained palace 
stronghold. The two that deserve notice are the Jdmi’Masjid and 
a terraced pyramidal structure surmounted by a pillar of Aioka. The 
former was a large and imposing structure of the usual plan. It rose 
in two storeys with arcaded chambers on three sides of the ground 
floor, and cloisters, three aisles deep, around the open court of the 
mosque above. The other features of the building, as far as can be 
gathered, such as masonry of rubble and plaster, bare walls, multiple 
domes, squinch arches for their support, and battlemented parapets, 
are typical of the style of the period. 

At the Hauz-i-Khas, Flruz Shah built on the remains of an older 
stimcture of "Ala-ud-din Khaljl a college, much of which is now in 
i^. It occupies the southern and eastern sides of the great lake, 
being two-storeyed on the lake front and one-storeyed behind. It 
consists of an extensive group of buildings, mostly arcades and colon¬ 
nades with square domed halls in between. A charming view of the 
group may be obtained from the lake front. In contrast to the pre- 
vailing severe mode, it has an exceptionally elegant appearance, 

p^tic T y use of the happy and effective grouping of the 
different components. 

Firuz Shah situated among the crumbling 
rums of the college complex, is in a fairly good state of preservation. 
It IS a square building with slightly battering walls, each side having 
a shallow projecting bay in the centre (Fig. 11). -^Two of these bays 
accommodate arched entrances, each framed within a rectangular re- 
ress. Aerc^ the base of the arch there is a Untel supported on heavy 
brackets, the beginnings of such a combinalion of two structural con¬ 
ventions being already noticed in the tomb of the first Tughluq The 
walls te^nate in parapets of smaU ornamental merlons, The low 
and slightly pomted dome rises on an octagonal drum with identical 
merloi^ around the base of the dome. The latter is supported in 
the interior on squinches at the four comers. The narrow marble 
wmices in the exterior, as well as certain arabesque omamenUtions, 
Iwth inside and out. were added in course of some repairs during 
the time of SiJtandar Lodi. Even without these, the building has a 
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certain appearance o£ distinction because of its fine proportions and 
sober treatment and is characterized by a simple dignity and quiet 
unpretentiousness. 

The reign of FLriiz Shah Tughluq is also important for the in^ 
traduction of new architect u ral tren ds. Among these, one in 
respect of the tomb buildings remained the dominant style for nearly 
two centuries. The mausoleum of Khan-i^ah^ Tilang5ni,^^ 
situated a little to the south of the Dargah of Nizam-ud'din, is an 
unosteialatious building in itself; but it is of exceptional interest as 
illustrating a new design of tomb-structure. It is placed within a 
quadrangular court enclosed by strong walls with bastions at the 
comers,—a composition that is usual with fortress tombs. But the 
tomb building itself is of an unusual shape and Resign. Hitherto all 
mortuary buildings had been of square shapen The TUanganl tomb 
is, however, octagonal in form and represents a distinct departure 
from that prevailing at the imperial capital. It consists of an octa¬ 
gonal chamber covered by a dome and enclosed by a low arched 
corridor, also of octagonal shape. Each side of the octagon baa 
three archways, i.e. twenty-four all round, and the roof is composed 
of twenty-four small domes which surround the large dome sur¬ 
mounting the mortuary chamber. Above the encompassing arches 
there runs a wide eave or chajjX which adds a new and at the same 
time useful element in the composition. Some scholars have 
stressed the resemblance in form between the TUanganl tomb and the 
celebrated Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem. But the former 
has some distinctive individualities, not only in the use of different 
materials but also in architectural treatment, and these impart to 
it an essentially Indian character. It is likely that the design of this 
tomb, instead of being derived from a far-distant prototype, was 
independently evolved in India, and that it was due to its being an 
initial experment of this kind that it suffers from certain serious 
drawbacks. "^For instance, the domes, the central as well as the 
surrounding ones^ are too low and squat, and the encompassing 
arches are too stunted to have any effect. Moreover, there may 
also be recognised a lack of proportions and harmonious integration 
of the different parts. Such drawbacks are inherent in experi¬ 
mental efforts with a new form and were removed in course of time. 
What is important is that the Tilanganl tomb, in spite of its drawbacks, 
constitutes a definite landmark as initiating a pattern in tomb 
building which set the fashion for the subsequent centuries. 

The tomb of Tilangahi was built by his son Khln-i-Jahln Jauna 
Shah, a noble man in the Court of Firuz Shah Tughluq. Jauna 
Shah is also credited with the erection of a number of mosques, two 
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of which st^d out among thoso of tho period as exhibiting an 
arrangement that is not usually met with. Besides being an emi¬ 
nent patron of the building artj Jauna Shah thiw seems to have 
entertained certain new and original ideas about it. Several 
mosques were bmlt in and around Delhi during the latter part of the 
reign of Firuz Shah and the majority of them belong to one uniform 
style. “^They are of the usual plan and built mostly of rubble and 
plaster with pillars, architraves and brackets of granite. The boldly 
projecting entrance ^teways remind one of the Sultan Ghiri, while 
multi-domed roofs, tapering turrets, and the combination of arches 
with beams and brackets are characteristic of the architecture of 
the period. The Kali Mosjid^^ near the TilanganI tomb and the 
Kkirki Afosjid'^-* at Jahanpanah, both attributed to Jauna Sh^, 
though belonging to the prevailing style, present each an ex¬ 
ceptional feature in the fact that the quadrangle of the mesque 
eticlosui'e, instead of being one open whole, is divided into four 
Smaller courts by arcaded aisles crossing it at right angles, one join¬ 
ing the eastern entrance with the middle bay of the prayer chamber 
and the other linking up the northern and southern entrances 
(c£. Fig, 14). Such an arrangement is not ^uite in keeping with 
orthodox usage, and though it afforded protection to the congrega¬ 
tion of worshippers and, to a certain extent, relieved the monotony 
of the Interior, it was not followed in other mosques. The Kalin 
Masjid^ fFig. 13) at Shahjahanabad, attributed also to Jauna Sh^, is 
much of the same style, hut without the division of the quadrangle 
into four smaller courts. The Kalatt and the Khlrki are each raised 
over a basement (tah-khdnd), much in the same manner that we find 
in the JSmi* Mosjid in the Kotla. 

Another buildii^ belonging to the closing years of the Tughluq 
regime is of certain Interest as illustrating a movement for a revival 
of the more colourful style of the earlier epochs. This is the tomb of 
Kabir-ud-dTn Auliya,-*® a square building of red sandstone and 
marble with sloping sides, and is apparently a copy of the tomb of 
the first Tughluq. It appears that after the passing away of the 
puritanical Ffruz, the builders exhibited again a sympathy for the 
more ornamental treatment of the earlier monuments. But the 
severe mode prevailing in the FlrCzian period had, more or less, a 
deadening effect which the architects or the designers could hardly 
shake off. Further, in the general state of disintegration, the means 
and resources were also too limited to allow a recapture of the older 
spirit, much less an emulation of, or improvement upon, the earlier 
models. Hence, the experiment, instead of heralding any approach¬ 
ing resurgence, pointedly testifies to the utter decadence that had 
set in. 
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C. of the arid Lodts 

The invasion of Timur dealt the death blow to whatever was 
left of the imperial power of the Delhi Sultans. Their shrunkeii 
resources naturally precluded any ambitious architectural project^ 
though the first two Sayyids permitted themselves the lusury of 
founding two cities^ Khizribid and Mubarakabad^ named after them* 
These have been practically swept away, apparently because of their 
poor construction due to weak and limited financial conditions. 

The surviving monuments of the period are mostly funerary in 
character. The rulers as well as the people seem to have been in¬ 
terested in this form of monument only, and it is only these whiclx 
they tried to build with a certain amount of care. At no other time, 
perliapSp says Percy Brown *"has the tomb been more manifest in 
the consciousness of the people than during the rule of the Sayyids 
and Lodls”. On the desolate ruins of the imperial cities still stand 
scores of tomhs~mute testimonies of how the people excelled in 
raising memorials to the dead. Delhi at this period seems to have 
been converted into a vast necropolis. 

The notable tombs of the period may be divided into two 
groups, according as they adopted the octagonal design of the 
Tdangini tomb, or the orthodox square tyi^ ‘^Of the octagonal 
design we have, more or less, a continuous sequence of monuments 
that enable us to trace the development of the type from its incep¬ 
tion in the TilanganI tomb to its final culmination in the grand 
mausoleum of Sher Shah at Sasaram. The type remained popular 
also in the early Mughu] phase, and two notable monuments of this 
design are known to have been erected during the reign of Akbar. 
The type thus remained in vogue for approximately two centuries, 
and the pattern reached a mature expression, stage by stage, every 
successive building representing an advance on the preceding one. 
Three of the identifiable royal tombs, belonging to this period, were 
of this pattern* "They are the tombs of Mubarak Shah Sayyid* 
^Muhammad Shah Sayyid, and 'Sikandar Lodi. The earliest of the 
series in the present phase* the tomb of Mubarak,** signifies a nota¬ 
ble improvement on its prototype, the TilangSnr tomb. An appear¬ 
ance of greater elevation is imparted ^ raising the central dome 
substantially highe r, by increasing the height of the surrou nding; 
corridor, and by adding s luing piers at its quoins. F urther, the 
monotony of the upper pjarT^ the composition is relieved by the 
addition of ^nnacles (gut-d asfas) at the angl e_s of th e drum and of 
ei ght pillared kiosks, one on _^ch stde^^~the oc tag on arou nJ^tHe 
c entra l d ome, roofed by a cupola* In spite of these improvements 
the composition seems"^io have been a matter of experiment stUL 
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The chief defect consists in the failure of the builders to visualize 
the upper part of structure as being raised far above the eye 
Jevel, leading thereby to a slightly stunted elevation and a fores 
shortening of the upper elements. 

In the tomb of Muhammad Shah Sayyid*® (Fig. 15) may be re¬ 
cognized a further improvement of the design. "The defects in 
elevation that were noticed in the two previous buildings were 
removed by incre asing the heigh ts of t he dru m, the central dome, a s 
well_a§_Qf th e pillar ed kiosks. Along with an increase of the 
heights of the pui-dostos at_^e angles of the dnim. a second runge 
of such crestihgs were added to the comers of the arched corridor. 
Again, an increased hatter of the piers at the quoins added greatly 
to the effect of elevation. Considered as a whole, the tomb of 
Muhammad Shah Sayyid represents a conception ^' satisfying i n all 
iU parts, T^U^ropprtjpned. pleasingly set out, and_fulfiUmfi ^1 jtT 
heeds.”-® 

The next tomb of the series, that of'^ikan^r Lodi,8i built in 
A.D. 1517, reproduces fundamentally the design of the tomb of 
Muhammad Shah Sayyid, with a notable variation, however, in the 
absence of the pillared ki^ks surrounding the central dome. It is 
situated within on immense court, enclosed by a battlemented wall, 
with bastioned towers at the four corners, and an entrance gateway 
in the middle of the south side. ^1?hia conception, according to 
Marshall,^® anticipates, in a way, the more ornamental garden tombs 
of the Mughuls. In the tombs of the two Sayyids may be noticed 
the beginnings of the use of 'Enamelled tiles for emphasizing the 
decorative features. The tomb of Sikandar Lodi is more lavish in 
the use of such tiles in a variety of colours, and the walls, both in¬ 
side and out, were richly adorned by elaborate patterns in choice 
colours. Apart from this ornamental treatment, his tomb intro¬ 
duces a new structural expedient of great signidcance which exer¬ 
cised a profound influence on the building art of the subsequent 
times. "Up to this time it was the practice to erect the dome of one 
thickness of masonry, the elevation in the interior being nearly as 
high as in the exterior, -men, with an increasing elevation of the 
building, it became necessary to place the dome on a higher level, the 
interior came to be stilted and disproportionately tall in relation to 
Its width. In order to obviate this defect and to maintain the sym¬ 
metry between the exterior and interior dimensions, was devised 
the structural expedient, known as the 'double dome’. It consisted 
of two sepamte shells of masonry, inner and outer, with a I'acant 
space in between. The inner shell was placed at a level propor¬ 
tionate to the internal dimensions of the building, and the outer 
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corresponding to the extemel- The interior as ^ell as the exterior 
dimensions thus came to be pleasingly balanced end integrated both, 
horizontally and verticallyp and the design, as a whole, was much 
improved thereby. '^This device had long been in use in different 
countries of Western Asia, and something like this had already 
been attempted in the tomb of Shihat^ud-din Taj KhAn of a slightly 
earlier date (A.D, 1501). In the tomb of Sikandar Lodi the device 
of the 'double dome* took a definite and concrete shape, and the first 
conscious application of this invests the building with a special in¬ 
terest and significance in view of the surprising results obtained by 
an effective use of this method in the Mughul buildings. 

The second group of tombs of the period, following the usual 
square design, exhibits, nevertheless, certain distinctive features in. 
architectural treatment. The type consists of a square solid-look¬ 
ing building covered by a dome. In the treatment of the facade, 
however, notable features were introduced. In the middle of each 
side may be seen a lofty arched bay projecting slightly from the 
body of the building, with a doorway, sometimes of the lintel and 
bracket order, surmounted by an arched window opening accom¬ 
modated within the huge arched recess. The remaining parts of 
each facade are disposed in the exterior into a number of horizontal 
zones by comice mouldings, and further variegated by arched re¬ 
cesses and window openings in each zone. The treatment of the 
upper part of the structure resembles. In a way, that of the octa¬ 
gonal tombs. The walls terminate in battlemented parapets with 
pinnacles igul-dastas) at the comers of the square as well as at tho 
angles formed by the projecting bays. The dome, which usually 
shows a band of lotus petal ornament at the base, is raised on an 
octagonal drum and is flanked at each comer of the roof by a 
^iUared kiosk. The most eminent productions of this class of 
tombs are Bara Khan ka Gumbad,^^ Chhote Khan ka Gumbad,®* 
Bata Gumbad*® (Fig. 16), Shis Gumbad,®*^ tomb of Shihab-udniitn 
Taj Khan,^"^ Dadi ka Gumbad,®® and Poll ka Gumbad The 
majority belong to the fifteenth century A,D. Tombs of this class 
are usually higher than those of the octagonal kind, though hori¬ 
zontally their dimensions are lesser. Yet. in spite of their added 
elevation and diversified treatment of the facade, they lack the 
solemn dignity of the octagonal tombs. 

Though no targe mosques of the public or congregational kind 
are known to have been erected during this phase, a few mosque 
buildings of the private kind, belonging to the period, are notable 
as anticipating a new trend that was to reach its fulfilment in the 
period immediately following that covered by the present volume. 
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Among the monuments of this series the e&rlieat is a small mosque®^ 
attached to the Bari Gumhad, built towards the close of the fifteenth 
century A,D, Of its notable features mention should be made of 
the tflft-Jchdno basement and tapering turrets at the rear corners, 
features that are clearly derived from the Elruzian buildings! 
Striking innovations are, however, introduced in the composition of 
the facade which consists of five open arches of a peculiar shape, 
being inordinately wide and flattened at the top. Though practi¬ 
cally of the same height, the outlines of the arches are diversified 
by a variable number of receding planes, and elegant ornament in 
plaster covers the entire exterior. Similar ornament is also used 
in the interior of the prayer chamber. The domes are increased in 
size as well as elevation. All these indicate a fresh inspiration 
striving for a new and effective form in mosque design. But the differ¬ 
ent elements being, to a certain extent, loosely knit, the production, 
as a whole, lacks organic unity and fails to be pleasing. There is 
no doubt that the builders felt the urge for a new direction, but they 
seem to have had only a vague and faltering idea of it. 

The next mosque of the series. Moth ki Masjid®’ (Fig, 17), was 
buQt by the Prime Minister of Sikandar Lodi in the early years of 
the si:rieenth century A.D, It is a fairly large building, being 124 
feet 6 inches from end to end, and follows fundamentally the design 
of the Bara Gumbad mosque with some notable improvements indi¬ 
cating that the builders had a clear idea of what was expected of 
them and had the necessary experience to achieve the desired re-- 
sult. 'Particularly noteworthy is its facade with its five arched 
opemngs, aB much better spaced and proportioned, of which the 
central one is emphasized by having it boldly projected forward 
The interior also is, to a great extent, spacious and dignified and 
the domes above more pleasingly disposed, ^e tapering turrets on 
the back wall have each a refined contour. Added to these the 
two-storeyed towers at the rear corners, each flanked by a pro¬ 
jecting balcony, lend a rare charm to the design of the building as a 
whole. Further, by a free intermixture of white marble, red sand¬ 
stone and enamelled tiles, a colourful effect is imparted to the exterior. 
According to Marshall, the mosque "epitomises In itseU all that is 
best in the architecture of the LodTs”, and displays a'“freedom of 
ima^ation, a bold diversity of design, an appreciation of contrast- 
light and shade and a sense of harmony in line and colour^ which 
mmbine to make it one of the most spirited and picturesque* build- 
ings of its kind in the whole range of Islamic 

t& buildings of the series;'the Jamali Mosque 

(A.I>. 1536) and the Qil'a-i-Kuhna mosques'* of Sher Shah in the 
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Pur^ Qira, fall outside the scope of the present volume. It has 
to be noted here that the latter represents the new mosque design 
in its most elegant and mature form, and anticipates, in a way^ the 
Mughul buildings of this order. 

in. PROVINCIAL STYLES 
A. Rental 

Architectural activities of the Islaroic rulers of Bengal seem to 
have begun with the establishment of the Islamic rule in the pro¬ 
vince by Ikhty^-ud-din Muhammad Eakhty^ Khalji about the 
close of the twelfth century A.D. Minhlj-ud-din, the author of the 
TahaqdUi-NdsittJ^^ mentions that Ikh(yar-ud-din himself establish¬ 
ed at Lathnawatl mosques, colleges^ rest-houses and other buildings. 
The same authority®* further speaks of Hisam-ud-din *Iwaz, one of 
the successors of Ekhty^-ud-din, who assumed the title of Sultan 
under the name of Ghiyas-'udndui, that he built mosques, niadrossaha, 
rest-houses, ete.p in his capital and constructed roads across the low 
and marshy country, Epigraphic records testify to the erection of 
mosques in Bengal during the thirteenth century and the first quar¬ 
ter of the fourteenth; one at Pinchhli*"^, ^ight nhles to the north¬ 
west of Malda, by Sultan Iltutmish (1211-1236); another (with a 
mausoleum—Fig. 23) at Tribeni (Hooghly District) by Zafer Kh^ 
Gha^ (c. A.D. 1298); and a third at Gaumalti, near Gaur {Malda 
District) in A.D. 1311.®® But none of these or other early Muslim 
monuments in Bengal have survived. 

No ousting Muslim monument in Bengal can be dated earlier 
thaii^he middle of the fourteenth centuty A.D, and the extant re¬ 
mains all belong to the period of a little over two centuries (AD. 
1338-1576). Mosques and tombs, representing the religioxis side of 
architecture, naturally followed the characteristic forms of M uslim 
architecture in India and elsewhere. But in details of construction 
and design there was evolved "a local individuality^ due to contact 
with, and assimilation ofj the earlier practices in this region. 

These religious buildings may be divided stylistically into the 
following groups! 4. Oblong type with a vaulted central nave and 
multi-domed side-wings; 2. SinglCKiomed square type; 3. Multi- 
domed oblong type; and 4, Single^iomed type with corridors run¬ 
ning on three sides. This stylistic grouping may also be found to 
have an approximate chronological bearing. The third type appears 
to have been adapted from the first by omitting the central nave, and 
the fourth from the second by the addition of corridors on three sides, 
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Tlie earliest of the extant types of Muslim buildini's in Bengal 
is characterised by an oblong stracturcj divided into a central nave 
and two side^wings. The central nave is covered by an elongated 
vault, which is a continuation of the main front arch that spans the 
entire width and height of the nave. The wings which are several 
aisles deep, are roofed by low hemispherical domes, their number 
depending on the number of interspaces formed by the division of 
the wings into bays and aisles. The oblong shape with the central 
nave higher than the two side-wings, as we see in the present type, 
are met with elsewhere in India, especially in the region of Gujarat; 
but the tall and elongated barrel-shaped vault covering the nave 
and the other details and particulars of the type are, on the whole, 
peculiar to Betrgal and seldom found outside its limits. Of this type 
■ft^e have only a few extant examples, namely the Adina mosciue at 
Hazarat Pindua iMilda District), and the Gunamant mosque and 
the Darasbari mosque, both at Gaur. 

The famous Jomi' mosque, known as the Adina,®^ was built by 
Sultan Sikandar Shah in 770 or 776 A.H. (A.D. 1369 or 1374). and, as 
Marshall says, by a strange coincidence, the first monument extant 
in Bengal “was also the most ambitious structure of its kind ever 
essayed in Bastern India”J^ Almost as big as the great mosque at 
Damascus, it covers an area of 507 feet 6 inches by 285 feet 6 inches 
externally, and consists, on the inside, of four great cloisters sur¬ 
rounding a central courtyard, 397 feet by 159 feet.^' The western 
range of cloister, {Fig. 18), forming the prayer chamber, js five aisles 
deep, while the remaining ones have only three. The former is 
divided into a central nave [Fig. 19), 64 feet 4 inches by 33 feet 8 in¬ 
ches. and two side-wings (cf. Pig, 20), five archways on either side of 
the nave opening into the five aisles of the side-wings. The nave 
was covered by an elongated vault spanning the whole width, and 
though fallen down, the vaulted roof may be found marked in out-line 
against the top of the back wall which also shows a window-opening 
almost at the apex. The back wall shows the prayer niche (tnihrab) 
flanked on the south by a similar niche and on the north by the pul¬ 
pit (mtmbttr), the latter consisting of a canopied platform approach¬ 
ed by a flight of steps. Each of the two side-wings has eighteen 
bays corresponding to eighteen niches in the back wall and as many 
arched openings in front. Five bays in the three rear aisles of the 
northern wing are occupied by an upper gallery, known as Sodshah 
fee supported on short but ponderous pillars about 8 feet in 

height. The cloisters on the north, south and east are continuous 
and are each three aisles in depth. On account of the division of 
the design into so many bays and aisles, the total space occupied by 
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the four lines of cloisters is subdivided into 378 smsll squares^ each 
of which was once covered by a amaM dome7^ The regular 
sequence of hays and aislesp of arched screenSp of numerous domes 
and pillars, each a replica of the other, is, to a certain extent, tire¬ 
some; yet a view of the western cloister with the gigantic central 
archway, 33 feet in width and more than 60 feet in height/flanked 
on either side, by a screen of smaller arches, each of 8 feet span, has 
certainly an imposing effect. The mihrdb niches in the back wall of 
the western cloister are formed by exquisitely carved pillars sup¬ 
porting usually trefoil arches ^ apparently collated from older Hindu 
buildings, while the wall space above exhibits minute carved brick 
decorations, so shallow in relief as to appear encrusted on the 
surface. 

This great composition^ it is curious to note, had not been pro¬ 
vided with any imposing entrance gateway. An arched opening in 
the middle of the east side and three archways at the eastern end of 
the southern cloister were probably meant for public use, while 
two small doorways in the rear wall of the western cloister were 
probably intended for the MultSs and other dignitaries. Attached 
to the northern half of the back wall of the prayer chamber is a 
square chamber, in which Sikandar Shah, the builder of the mosque^ 
is said to have been buried. There are three entrances from this 
chamber to the Bddsh^h fed tckht in the north-western wing of the 
western cloister, possibly for the use of the royal family* 

The Gunamant^s (Fig. 21) and the Darasbari^^ mosques at Gaur, 
each in an extremely fragmentaiy state, also belong to a conception 
identical to that of the Adina mosque, though their dimensions are. 
much smaller. The vaulted roof of the central nave in the Guna- 
mant still exists and shows the use of vertical ribs in association 
with a row of arched recesses at the bottom running alon^ the entire 
length on either side. It is not known whether this feature was 
also present in the Adma and the Darashari, as vaulted roofs of both 
have collapsed. The Gunamant and the Darasbari mosques have 
been dated respecttvely in A.D. 14S4 and 1479 on the stren^h of 
two inscriptions found near them. There is, howeverp no certainty 
that the two inscriptions belonged originally to these two mosques. 
An earlier date seems more reasonable as both these mosones agree 
in alt essential resnects with the great Adina mosque, more than a 
century earlier than the dates proposed. 

The second type is character! aed by a sinrfe-domed square 
building and absence of pillars inside the hall, which are common in 
the first and third types. Externally there are four comer turrets, 
usually octagonal in shape, rising just above the cornices which, 
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again, are slightly curved, a peculiarity that has been rightly 
traced to imilation of bamboo consirnctions popular in Bengal. 
The tombs imially have four doors in the four walls; the mosques 
have one or three in front with corresponding number of mihrab 
niches in the back wall. Entrances through the side walls 
may occasionally be found also in case of mosques. Sometimes the 
singie-domed square mosque exhibits a corridor running along the 
whole front* both the corridor and the hall having as many entran¬ 
ces as there are mihrdb niches in the hack wall of the sanctuary. 
Apart from the massive dome spanning the hall proper there are 
three more small domes roofing the corridor. 

The earliest example of the single-domed square type is the 
Eklakhl mausole um^ ^ at Hazara t Pandua, traditionaEy reputed to 
he the tomb of JalM^id-dln Muhaimnad Shah (A.D, 1415-31)* The 
fabric is of brick, occasionally interspersed with hom-blende slabs 
collected from older Hindu buildings. Externally the dimensioris 
are nearly square, being 78 feet 6 inches by 74 feet b inches. The 
interiorp however, is on octagon of 4S feet & inches diameter. There 
are four arched doorways (fitted with door-frames from Hindu 
monuments)^ one on each face, and four cells in the thickness 
of the walls inside, one at each of the four corners. The semi¬ 
circular dome rises directly from the octagon of the interior. 
There is no cylindrical or octagonal drum as support for the dome 
which, on this account, looks low and stunted. This loss of height 
on account of the absence of any seat for the dome is a common 
weakness of MusLtm buildings in Bengal, and no monument, whether 
single-domed or multi-domed, attains that grandeur which is 
characteristic of Islamic buildings elsewhere. The dome of the 
Lotan MuBjid at Gaur (to be described later)* however, has a flat 
vault as its suPDort and thereby gains considerably in height. The 
ceiling of the Eklakhl tomb is neatly plastered^ while there appear 
to have been painted decorations on the inside. The exterior, 
again, is diversified by vertical offsets and recesses, fine horizontal 
bands, and mouldings and decorations in carved brick, in an infinite 
variety of floral designs. The curved cornices project considerably 
from the walls, and together with the octagonal comer turrets with 
their horizontal bands are bold and rich in effect. But in spite of its 
pleasing lineaments and the beauty and variety of terracotta orna¬ 
mentations, the Eklakhl suffers in comparison with tomb construc¬ 
tions in the west, as lacking in height and dignity, and the semi 
circular dome, however massivct over a square structure, leaves the 
comers bare,—a void that emphasizes the loss of balance and organic 
unity in the whole structure. 
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What is known as the ChUca or the 'Bats’ mosque' at 

Gaur is an exact copy of the Eklakhl^ except for its dimetisions 
which are slightly smaller. Though described as a mosjitd locally^ 
there is no prayer niche in the western hall. Creighton described 
it as a gate on the basis of an inscription, discovered by Francklin^ 
recording the erection of a gateway in 909 A.H, (A.D, 1504) by 
*Ala-iid’^in Husain Shah. But the building^ so closely following the 
Elklakhi in plan^ form and dimensions^ appears to be much earlier^ 
and Cunningham is inclined to regard it as a tomb^ perhaps of 
Mahmud I (A.D* 1437-59). But no trace of any grave has been 
found inside the building^ and local tradition, it may be pointed out, 
connects the building with the state prison where Husain Shah 
confined his minister Sanatan. 

To the same type belong the smaller mosque at Chhota 
Pandua^® (Hooghly district) (A.D, 1577), the old mosque at 
Goaidihi^®^ Sonargaon (AD, 1519), and the old mosque at Molla 
Simla^^ (Hooghly district). There is^ however, a necessary modi’- 
fication of the design in the provision of mihrdb niches in the 
western wall. In a few mosques of this order the design is found 
slightly elaborated by the provision of a corridor in front of the 
prayer halL The prayer hall is covered by a single dome, and the 
corridor, by three smaller domes, in conformity with the three bays 
formed by three entrance archways in front. Among the monu¬ 
ments of this order mention should be made of the mosque at 
GopSlganj^* {Dinajpur district), erected in A.D. 1460, the Cham- 
katti^^ tjyg Lotan®'^ mosque at Gaur. both assi^ed to the reign 
of Yusuf Shah, the mosque at KherauF® (Murshidabad district), and 
the Rukn Khan mosque at Debikof®® (Din§}pur district), erected 
respectively in A D, 1494 and A.D. 1512. Among these, the Lotan 
mosque (Fig. 22). traditionally connected with a beautiful dancer of 
the royal courts is of more than ordinaiy interest. A pleasing variety 
has been obtained in this mosque by grading the dimensions of the 
difterenl archways. Another variation may be noticed in the pro¬ 
vision of six comer turrets, instead of the usual four at the four 
coraers of the half there being an additional one at either end of 
the corridor. Still more commendable is the construction of the 
massive dome which is suunorted on a dnim. evlindrieal outside and 
of the sharne of a flattened vault inside. This sunnort adds to the 
heieht and dignity of the building, and also to the organic beauty 
wliich is unfortunately lacking in the mafority of the buildings of 
this kind in Beneal, Gla:ged bricks of various colours and natterns 
faced the building both inside and out. This inordinate desire for 
surface ornamentation has lent the building a rather gaudy appear- 
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ance which hsts, to a certain extent^ marred the structural beauty to 
which it aapired. 

The third type is characterized by an oblong structure, divided 
into several aisles by rows of pillars, supporting the arches of the 
domes^ and cut into a number of bays, corresponding to the number 
□f prayer niches in the back wall and arched openings in front. The 
roof consists of successive rows of low and small domes, their num¬ 
ber depending on the number of interspaces formed by the division 
of the interior into bays and aisles. As usual in Bengal curved 
cornices and polygonal comer turrets are also characteristic ele¬ 
ments of such a structure. Manmohan Chakravarti®'^ describes the 
type as “many-domed parallelopiped”. The oldest extant building 
of this group cannot be dated earlier than the latter half of the 
hfteenth century A,D, As has been already mentioned^ the type 
appears to be a simplified adaptation of the type of oblong structure 
with a central nave and two side-wings (Adma, Gunamant) that had 
been typical of the fourteenth century A.D. In the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury the central nave was eliminated and the type of multi-domed 
oblong structure was evolved. The type was in vogue in the latter 
part of the fifteenth and the earher part of the sixteenth century 
A.D., and quite a good number of examples have been found in 
different parts of Bengal. 

This group has several sub-varieties^ distinguished by the 
number of bays m the interior, such as (a> three-bayed, (b) five- 
bayed, te) eleven-bayed, and (d) twenty-one-bayed. The three-bayed 
buildings are nearly square^ the proportion between length and 
breadth being approximately 3:2. The bays correspond to the 
three mihrab niches in the back wall and the three archways in 
front. Usually they are divided into two or three aisles by one or 
two rows of pUlars^ The domes are either six or nine, correspond¬ 
ing to the number of smaller squares formed by the arrangement 
of bays and aisles. Buildings of this order are usually small and 
unpretentious, and among the examples may be mentioned the Salik 
mosque at Basirhat®^ fTwenty-four Parganas)^ Baba Adam's mosque 
at Yikrampur Jilal-ud-din's mosque at Satglon,^^ the mosque at 
Kusumba®' fBajshahi district), the Kasba mosque at Bakarganj a.nd 
the Jahf^niyan mosque at Gaur,^^ All these seem to have been 
erected between the latter half of the fifteenth and the first half of 
the sixteenth century A.D. 

The five^bayed buildings are long and rectangular structures 
with five mihrdb^ in the back wall and five frontal archways. They 
are divided into two or three aisles, and the number of domes is 
either ten or fifteen accordingly. Among the extant monuments of 
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this group should be mentioned the Majlis Sahib’s mosque at Kalna^^ 
tBurdwan district), the Tautipara®^ and the Chhoti Sona masjid^ 
at Gaur, the old mosque at Hemtabad^^ (Dinajpur district), the ^£ar 
Khan mosque (Fig. 24) at Tribeui^^ (Hooghly district), and the 
mosque at Bagha.^*^ (Rajshahi district). The group includes a few of 
the finest Muslim buildings in Bengal, and of these, the Taniip^ and 
the Chhoti Sona mosjid at Gaur merit special attention. The former 
(Figs. 25, 27), probably erected about A.D. 1480, has been described by 
Cunningham as “the finest of all the buildings now remaining at 
Gaur."^® The long rectangular hall, 7B feet by 31 feet on the inside, 
is divided into two aisles. Besides the five front arched openings, 
corresponding to the number of mihrabs in the back wall, there are 
four more, two each in the two side walls. There was also probably 
an upper platform at the northern end. The ten domes in two rows 
of five each, which spanned the building, have all fallen down, as 
also a part of the arched facade. Yet, even in its ruined state it is one 
of the finest of aU the Muslim buildings in Bengal on account of its 
rich and effective ornamentation in terracotta and the large deco¬ 
rated panels that stand out in relief against the plain walls. Tlie 
rich colour of red bricks also adds to the beauty of the building in 
contrast to the gaudy glazed bricks facing the Lotan niosjld. The 
Chhoti Sona Tnasjid (Figs. 26, 29) was built by Wall Muhammad in the 
reign of 'Ala-ud-dln Husain Shah {A.D. 1433-1519). It is a rectan¬ 
gular building, 70 feet 4 inches by 40 feet 9 Inches on the ii^ide, and 
the comparative increase in the width leads to the division of the inte¬ 
rior into three aisles by two rows of four pillars each. The north¬ 
western comer of the hall is occupied by an upper platform. Besides 
the five front archways there are six more, three each in the side 
walls opening into the three aisles of the building, The central bay is 
spanned by three superstructures, each consisting of four flat seg¬ 
ments meeting at the top in the shape of a curved thatched roof of 
Bengali huts. The four other bays are spanned by twelve hemi¬ 
spherical domes, slightly diminishing in size towards the outer ends 
and thus furnishing a slightly curved ensemble in conformity witii 
the curved cornices of the building. The building is faced with 
stone, entirely on the outside and partially on the inside. There 
are carved decorations on the outer facade in very low relief, but 
they are more or less mechanical, and lack the spontaneity of the 
exquisite ornamentations in the Tantipira mosque. Traces of gild¬ 
ing are to be found on the inside of some of the domes of the Chhoti 
Sons Tnasitd, and this may probably account for the name by which 
it is known now. 

The eleven-bayed mosques ate rather rare, only two being 
known so far. They are the Bari Sona mosjid at Gaur"'®'* and the 
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Sath Gumbad mosque at BagerMt’O’ (Khulna district). The in¬ 
crease in the number of bays leads to an inordinate length of the 
composition, which is sometimes sought to be compensated by 
increasing the width by adding to the number of ables. The 
number of domes spanning the building corresponds to the number 
of subdivisions of the interior space by the arrangement of bays, 
aisles and corridors. The Bari Sona fnosjid at Gaur (Fig. 23}, erected 
by Sultan Nasmt Sh^ In A.D. 1523, is a massive rectangular building, 
168 feet by 76 feet, with six comer turrets, four at the four comers 
of the hall and one at either end of the corridor in front. The hail 
is divided into three aisles by two rows of ten pillars each, and is 
preceded by a corridor running along the whole front and separated 
from the hall by another now of ten ponderous pillars. There are 
eleven arched entrances to the hall as well as to the corridor, corres¬ 
ponding to the eleven mihrabs in the back wall. Three side^pen- 
ings at either end lead to the three aisles of the hall and one each to 
the corridor. Three bays in the north-west comer of the hall were 
occupied by an upper platform. Forty-four domes, in four rows 
of eleven each (three over the aisles of the hall and one over the 
corridor), originally roofed the building; but of these only the 
eleven over the corridor now remain. Tiie mosque was buUt of 
bricks, entirely faced with stone on the outside and up to the arch- 
springs on the inside. Lite the Chhoti Sona musjid, it also appears 
to have been originally gUded, but being sparingly adorned it 
attains^ greater simplicity and impressive dignity, and Fergusson 
was inclined to regard it as “perhaps the finest memorial now left 
at Gaur.”’^® The arcaded corridor offers, no doubt, an impressive 
view, as also the massive stolidity of the building. In front of the 
building is an immense quadrangle, about 200 feet square, with 
three arched gateways on the east, north and south. The Sath 
Gumbad at Bagerhat is another example of the eleven-bayed mosque 
in Bengal. It is associated with the name of KhSn-i-Jahan ‘AJj, and 
consists of a long rectangular building, mtemaUy 134 feet by 96 feet, 
divided into seven aisles by means of slender pillars, each aisle 
communicating with an arched opening in each of the two side 
walls. In front there are eleven archways corresponding to the 
eleven mihrubs in the back waU, the central one being larger than 
the side-ones flanking it. The Immense bxiiiding is spanned by 
seventy domes in seven rows of ten each, separated by seven hut¬ 
shaped vaults covering the central bay. The facade introduces 
some UFLusual features. The cornice, instead of being curved in the 
usual Bengali fashion, exhibits a straight edged slope from a trian¬ 
gular pediment over the central bay. The comer turrets are 
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round, instead of being polygonal, and each of tliLm has an upper 
storey pierced by two arched openings and covered by a dome. 

The mosque with twenty-one bays may be said to represent an 
extreme exaggeration of the tendency of imparting grandeur and 
effect to a building by multiplying Its parts and thereby increasing 
its size. It is this tendency which, stage by stage, led to the multi¬ 
plication of bays and aisles- But this multiplication should apply 
to both the bays and aisles, as such a procedure in one direction only 
is likely to lead to a loss of proportions and to an inordinate in¬ 
crease of size in one direction only. This is exactly what happened 
in case of the single example of the twenty-one-bayed building, ex¬ 
tant now, namely the Baradww mosque at Chhota Pandua^®'^ 
iHooghly district), now in a ruined condition. This mosque, 
along with the minar adjacent to it. Is supposed to have been erected 
by Shih Saif-ud-din, a nephew of Firuz Shah Tughluq, in the four¬ 
teenth century A.D. But such a date appears to be rather too 
early for the mosque, as the style evidently indicates a much later 
age, and it is not tmreasonable to infer that it belonged to the period 
of the multi-domed type of mosques under discussion. Its plan and 
arrangement, too, place it as one of the late manifestations of the 
type. It is a long rectangular block, externally 231 feet by 42 feet, 
and was divided on the inside into three long aisles by two rows of 
twenty pillars each. The pillars are of varying shapes and designs, 
and were apparently collected from a number of older edifices. 
Corresponding to the twenty-one mihrdbs in the back wall there 
were as many frontal archways, and three more in each of the two 
side walls opening into the long aisles. The mihrSb niches were 
well carved, and the pulpit, a miniature stone platform with a 
dome-shaped canopy carved out of a single block, is graceful and 
well designed. The entire building was spanned by sixty-three 
low domes (many of which have fallen down) in three long rows of 
twenty-one each. It is unfortunate that the inordinate length of 
the building has not been compensated by a corresponding increase 
of its W'idth. The elevation, again, falls far too short to compare 
favourably with the horizontal dimensions. With its low elevation 
and a length nearly six times its breadth, and with its regular and 
monotonous features, the bunding looks more like a military 
barack than a place of worship. 

The fourth, the single-domed type with corridors running along 
the three sides, is represented by a single specimen, the Qadam 
Rasul at Gaur’^ built by Nusrat Shah in A.D. 1531. It consists of 
a rectangular hah, 25 feet by 15 feet, with corridors running along 
the front and two sides. The hall itself has three doors, one in 
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froDt and one each on either side. The corridor has three frontal 
archways, supported on short and ponderous stone pillars, and two 
more on the two sides. The hall itself is covered by a single dome 
with a lotus-like pinnacle at the top, and the corridors by flat vault¬ 
ed roofs. At each comer there is an octagonal turret surmounted 
by a Slone pillar. Except for the stone pillars supporting the arch¬ 
ways in front, it is built of brick and the facade is highly ornament¬ 
ed by horizontal bands and panels of carved brick. 

The first type represented by the great Adina mosque at Hazarat 
Pandua, may be said to be characteristic of the fourteenth century 
A.D., and the second seems to have been in vogue till approximately 
the third quarter of the fifteenth century, though in the outlying 
districts stray examples of the type may be found still later. The 
third type was common since the last quarter of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Sultans Husain Shah and Nusrat Shih being two of its eminent 
patrons. The fourth cannot be dated earlier than the second quarter 
of the sixteenth century. 

Only a few buildings of the secular order have survived in 
Bengal. The massive Baisgazi wall at Gaur''t>s supposed to have 
been a part of the palace precincts, but nothing now remains of the 
royal palace itself. In the capital city of Gaur several gateway 
buildings are still extant, and of these the one, known as the Dakhil 
Darwiza'®®, represents a conception of more than ordinary interest. 
According to an inscription, it was buUt during the reign of Barbak 
Shah (A.D. 1459-1474), very possibly as the principal gateway to the 
citadel of Gaur (Fig. 30), It is 75 feet in length across the front, 
60 feet in height, and nearly 113 feet in depth from front to back with 
a long arched passage, 24 feet high and with guard-rooms on either 
side, carried through its centre. Immense though its dimensions, the 
huge bulk has been broken up and diversified by alternating effects 
and shade unparted through projections and recesses. At 
each corner stands a tall and substantial circular bastion, tapering 
as it go^ up and surmounted by a cupola at the top. The arched 
passage is set within a prominent arched bay that boldly projects 
forward, '^e surfaces, so diversified, are further enriched by a 
judicious distribution of ornamental work in terracotta. Entirely 
built of bricks, the Dakhil Darwaza at Gaur may rank as one of the 
most remarkable monuments of Muslim architecture in Bengal. 

Another notable conception may be found in the Flriiza Miner 
(Fig. 31) at GaurTQT which towers high above the crumbling ruins of 
the ancient city. It rises to a height of about 84 feet in five storeys, 
the three lowest being do-decagonal, and the upper two circular. The 
top of the tower has collapsed; it is possible that it was terminated 
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by a dome. Being of brick fabric^ the decorative work has been 
carried out in terracotta in minute and intricate patterns. Colour 
is also applied to the surface by the use of glazed tiles in blue and 
white. In Bengal glazed tile ornamentation had been the charac¬ 
teristic mode of lending colour to the brick surface as well as relief 
to the terracotta ornamental work. It adds, no doubt, a contrast to 
the rich red texture of brick, but the combination of the two cannot 
be said to have been always happy. Another rninar^ named also 
after FTruz^ may be seen at Chhota Pandua.^o® It is about 120 feet 
high and also divided into a number of storeys. It is a much 
simpler structure and lacks the elegant appearance of its counter¬ 
part at Gaur. The girth at the bottom is much too large in relation 
to the height of the structure. 

^^Islamic architecture of Bengal is not a style of building of a 
very impressive kind”.'^^ The difficulty of obtaining stone in the 
flat plain of Bengal, and the consequent wholesale dependence on 
brick for constructions of a more permanent kind^ resulted in the 
evolution of distinct forms and Idioms^ some of which might have 
existed in the earlier period. The style that was developed as a 
consequence may be designated as the ^brick style* of Bengal. It 
was the weak and fragile nature of the material that was responsi¬ 
ble for the low elevation of the buildings, the comparative insigni¬ 
ficance of the arches, and the smalless of the domes. The narrow 
pointed arches were, no doubt, resorted to to avoid wide open spaces 
and thus to ensure greater stability to brick constructions. The 
dome was assembled In concentric courses of flat bricks, gradually 
diminishing in circumference, one above the other, until at the top 
it was spanned by a single brick or stone slab- This primitive method, 
followed probably in imiiation of the earlier practice of the trabeated 
dome, limited the size and height of the domes. Brick was also res¬ 
ponsible perhaps for the projected pendentives at the comers used 
for the support of the circular dome over a quadrangular space. 
The heaviness of the building has also been due to a desire for ensur¬ 
ing permanence to the brick structure, and this, together with its 
low elevation, lends an effect of squatness to the structure as a 
whole. The brick construction was also responsible for the heavy 
and short pillars that support the arches and vaults, the solidity of 
these supports being necessary for redeeming the inherent weakness 
of brick as a building material. Their design and division into the 
characteristic sections recall those of the tall stone pillars with 
which we are familiar in the pre-Muslim days. The short and 
stunted pillar is one of the chief features of Muslim architecture in 
BengaL and provides a striking contrast to slender arcades of Mus¬ 
lim monuments elsewhere. 
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On account of the above limitations of the building material Uie 
architects in Bengal tried to create effect by reiterating the parts 
and thereby enlarging the dimensions of the building. But mere 
dimension without any corresponding increase of height fails to 
achieve the desired end and, not infrequently, leads to a loss of 
balance and organic unity. Again, the reiteraUon of the some ele- 
merits,—bays, aisles and domes,—leads to an effect of monotony, 
and there is no other relieving feature to redeem it. It is reasonable 
to infer also that the relative meagreness of bricks stimulated the 
artists to devise, as compensation, the rich O'rnament in terracotta 
that seems to be the glory of Muslim architecture of Bengal. The 
designs were pleasing so long as there were variety and boldness of 
conception in them; but later they merged into mere mechanical 
patterns endlessly repeated. Abstractly conceived, the earlier 
antecedents of many of these designs were inspired by a desire for 
giving decorative effect to constructions in brick, which by its flat¬ 
ness has very little scope for variegation of light and shade. Curved 
comice is one of the distinctive characteristics of the Muslim build¬ 
ings in Bengal, and this form may originally be traced to construc¬ 
tions in bamboo or timber, a popular building medium in Bengal 
from the ^rliest days. The hut-shaped superstructure, over the roof 
and in juxtaposition with the setni^jircubr dome, is also charac¬ 
teristically Bengali, Percy Brown thus sums up the achievements 
of the architects of Muslim Bengal: “What they achieved may not 
have been a great art, but its constructive principles were sound, 
its appearances were inventive and original, and it was peculiarly 
suitable to the climate and to the pmpose for which it was 

intended.” "0 

B. Jaunpttr 

The city of Jaunpur was founded in A.D, 1359-80 by Flriiz Shah 
Tughluq as a strategic military outpost and remained for a time the 
chief city of an important dependency of the Delhi empire. In 
A,D 1394 the governor of the province shook off the allegiance to 
Delhi and established an independent kingdom with Jaunpur as 
ite capital. This independent kingdom lasted for nearly a century 
^ it was re-abrorbed into the Delhi empire by Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
During this period, under the able and intelligent patronage of the 
Sharqi kinp, Jaunpur became a leading centre of artistic and cul- 
tural activities, and saw the erection of many imposing monuments 
including palaces, mosques, tombs, etc. Unfortunately, very few 
vestiges of this architectural splendour can now be seen. Of the 
few surviving remains of the fourteenth century, when Jaunnur 
was a province of the Delhi Sultanate, mention may be made of the 
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mosque and fort of Ibrahim Naib Barbak/" built respectively in 
AJ>. 1376 and 1377. Of the fortj only the eastern gate can be seen 
now, and this, as well as the mosque, were, more or less, simple and, 
ordinary productions. Neither of the two can be said to have a dis¬ 
tinctive feature worthy of note.'''^e foundation of one of the earliest 
mosques at Jaunpur, afterwards called the Atala was 

laid in A.D. 1377, but it was not till A.D. 1408 that Ibrahim Shah 
Sharqi erected the mosque on this foundation. As its name indi¬ 
cates, the mosque occupies the site of an earlier temple dedicated 
to the worship of Atala Devi, and it is largely the materials of the 
earlier temple that were utilized in its construction. Built on the 
orthodox plan, it consists of an open square coixrt, measuring 177 
feet each side, with colonnaded cloisters on the north, south and 
east and the sanctuary or prayer chamber on the west. The cloisters 
are pierced in the middle of each side by a handsome gateway build¬ 
ing, the northern tmd the southern ones being each covered by a 
dome. The spacious cloisters are each five aisles in depth and rise 
up in two storeys, the upper covered by a fiat roof. Of the lower 
storey two aisles, forming a range of cells with a pillared verandah, 
open on the outside. This outer arrangement of a part ^ each 
cloister is, no doubt, a novel feature in the mosque design, "^ut the 
most arresting feature in the entire composition is the facade of the 
sanctuary where three huge propylon screens confront the spectator 
with their massive and overpowering dimensions, Each of these 
has battering sides, not unlike the pylons of the Egyptian temples, 
and the huge bulk is relieved by tier upon tier of arched niches 
within rectangular frames. Each pylon, again, contains a large 
arched recess leading to the entrances of the nave and of the tran¬ 
septs at the sides, the screen in the inner end in each case having 
in the upper section trellised windows in a number of rows for admis¬ 
sion of light into the interior.'' The central pylon with the entrance 
to the nave is the largest and is flanked by two smaller onea 
accommodating entrances to the two transepts. It is the arrange¬ 
ment of these massive propylons which gives the fa 9 ade a bold and 
individual appearance and constitutes the most distinctive element of 
the style. 

The interior of the prayer chamber (Fig. 321 is divided into a cen¬ 
tral nave and two transepts, one on either side. The rectangular hall 
of the nave shows an arrangement of arches and arcades in three 
vertical stages, square in the lowest, octagonal in the second, and 
sixteen-sided in the third, the last in the shape of an arcaded tri- 
fotium supporting the great rihbed dome spanning the hall. The 
side arches in the lowest stage open into the transepts, while in the 
upper stages the screened arches provide for the admission of light 
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into the nave. "'The transept on either side of the nave is a long 
lateral hall which, by an arrangement of pillars, resolves into an 
octagonal bay in the centre covered by a smaller dome. At the 
extreme end this hall is disposed in two storeys, the upper, with 
stone grilles arovind, constituting the ladies' gaUeiy. 

In spite of its original character, many of the features of the 
Atala mosque seem to have been borrowed from the Ttighlnq archi¬ 
tectural tradition. ^'Tbe shape of the recessed arch,*^its fringes of 
spear-heads, ifow almost an ornamental motif, and the battering 
sides of the pylon enclosing the arch recall the typical characteristics 
of the Tughluq buildings at Delhi. The combination of the trabeate 
and arcuate systems of construction in this mosque is also evidently 
derived from the same source. The treatment of the rear wall of the 
sanctuary (Fig. 33) with its three boldly projecting surfaces, corres¬ 
ponding to the three compartments in the interior, each with its 
projecting bay in the propylon in front, and to the three domes of the 
roof, adds, no doubt, an individual note to the Atala mosque. The 
tapering turrets at the comers of the projections and at main angles 
of the building are, again, evidently imitated from similar elements 
of Firuzian architecture. 

In the composition of the Atala mosque we have a new »n< i 
bold conception of mosque which became characteristic of the 
Jaunpur style of Indo-Muslim architecture. The few subsequent 
monuments that remain now were built essentially on the model of 
the Atala, which came to be regarded as the touchstone of the style. 
The substantial portals in the middle of the three cloisters are caught 
up by the vast and massive pylons in the facade of the sanctuary, 
and together they produce an effective ensemble. As a whole, how¬ 
ever, the mosque cannot be regarded architecturally as a success. 
The incongruity of the different elements of the conqiosition and a 
lack of harmony in their inter-relation are too glaring, and the 
building fails to denote that structural propriety which is pre-requi¬ 
site of all good architecture. 

^ Another mosque, the Jha^hiri Masjid,^^^ built also by IbiShim 
Shah Sharql about A.D. 1430, although now in a dilapidated condi¬ 
tion, deserves more than a passing notice. 'Only the massive pylon 
in the centre of the sanctuary facade now remains; but it seems to 
haw been a copy, on a smaller scale, of the Atala Mosjtd. The 
entire surface, however, is covered by an exuberance of carvings, 
and the rich plastic effect, produced thereby, endows the monument 
with more than ordinary interest. The Khalis-Mukhlis 
built also about the same period, is a rather plain and simple st^c- 
ture of hardly any architectural interest. 
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About the middle of the fifteenth century was built the small 
mosque K known as the Zjg! Dartyazfl (Fig. 34) on account of 

its vermilion-painted gate. Marshall* describes it as "a small but 
pale edition of the Atala'^ of which it is only two-thirds in size. 
There are, however^ certain divergences, the most important being 
its single propylon, much lower in height in comparison to its width 
at the base, ^e ladies^ galleries in the are, againi, 

situated in the parts of the transepts adjoining the nave, instead of 
at the far ends as m the Atala. The sanctuary, moreover^ has a 
single dome over its nave^ the roofs of the transepts being differently 
disposed. Further^ each of the cloisters is two aisles in depth and 
rises in only one storey. These are important differences, no doubt, 
but not sufficient enough to mark the Ldl Dartw^a as an individual 
and original conception, apart from the Atala. 

■" The MmV Mosjid' {Fig. 35), built by Husain Shah Sharqi about 
A.D, 1470, is the largest and most ambitious of the Jaunpur mosques^ 
It is essentially of the design of the Atala which it reproduces on 
a larger scale. There are differences, of course, between the two 
in matters of detail, and in certain aspects a few of these betoken 
a certain inventiveness and originality on the part of the builder 
of this grand mosque. The entire structure is raised over a lofty 
basement terrace, not unlike the tahkMna basements of the Firuzian 
mosque at DelM, and the lofty domed portals in the middle of the 
cloisters are approached by imposing flights of steps. The cloisters 
are two-storeyed in elevation, like the Atala, but are only two aisles 
in depth. There is only one propylon {Fig. 36) in the middle of the 
sanctuary facade, but much more imposing in dimensions than the 
central propylon of the Atala mosque. In the interior the prayer 
chamber has five compartments, the central nave being disposed in 
very much the same fashion as in the Atala. Adjoining it on either 
side there is a pillared ti^nsept in two storeys^ the upper with screens 
around forming the ladies^ gallery> At the far end on each side b a 
vaulted wingj certainly a unique feature in compositions of this kind. 
Each wing measures 50 feet in length, 40 feet in width and 45 feet in 
height, and the spacious interior, unencumbered by supports of any 
kind, mi^ht, by itself, be regarded as an imposing conception. The 
construction of the wide pointed vault which spans the wing at each 
end is also ingenious and effective. 

The story of the Jaunpur architectural style closes with the 
Ma^id which is the last to be erected in this doomed capital 
city. In spite of its apparent grandeur, the Jaunpur style has some 
inherent “defects. The domes of the sanctuaries are invariably 
masked from view by the towering heights of the ma:^ive propylons. 
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To a certain extent the execution, again, is coarse, and this feature 
adds to the rugged strength of the monuments. The style begins 
with a fresh spirit and high aspirations. But the builders themselves 
^m to have been incapable of achieving what they attempted to do. 

drawback is a"1ack of sense of structural propriety, 
and this is clearly evident in every one of their buildings wliich 
though to a certain extent beautiful and impressive so far as certain 
single parts are concerned, fails to reach the level of a balanced and 
integrated arcMtectural composition. 

C. MdZic;ici 

The existing Muslim monuments at Malwa bear evident traces 
of the impact of the Delhi Imperial style in many of their forms, 
decorative motifs, and structural practices, such as "the battering 
walls and ^inted arch with spear head ‘fringe’ of the early Tughluqs, 
the arch-hntel-bracket combination of Krua, the ‘boat-keel’ dome 
and pyramidal roof of the LodK,””B ^tc. 

It would be wrong, however, to describe the Muslim monuments 
of M^wa as slavish imitations of Delhi. The elements and features 
boiTOwed from the different phases of the Imperial style were skff- 
fully integrated into balanced and uniffed compositions, noble and 
^stmctive in their appearance. Marshan’’^ describes the build¬ 
ings of the Malwa Sultans, particularly those at Mandu, ar“truly 
living and full of purpose, as instinct with creative genius as the 
models themselves from which they took their inspiratloti,” “Part 
of their distinctiveness”, he continues, "they owe no doubt to their 
impressive size and part to the remarkable beauty of their stone 
work whicli under the transforming effects of time and weather 
fakes on exquisitely beautiful tints of pink and orange and amethyst; 
but in a large measure their distinctive character is due to pecu- 
li^ties of construction and ornament, to the happy proportions of 
their component parts or to other more subtle refinements that do 
not readily admit of analysis.” 

The monuments of Muslim architecture in Malwa are almost all 
concentrated in the city of Mandu. Although Dhar or Dhara was 
** capital of the Paramiras, where the Muslim Governors 

of^MSlwa established themselves in the fourteenth century A.D.f 2 o 
Mandu became the capital of the independent State of Malwa early 
m the fifteenth century.-As elsewhere, the early buildings, sp^ially 
the mosques, in Malwa were assembled out of the materials of dese- 
crated Hindu temples, according to the Islamic plan and convention; 
but nothmg seems to have been done in the initial stage either to 
conceal or alter their essentially Hindu appearance. The extant re- 
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mains of this phase of improvised building activity belong to a period 
not earlier than the beginrdng of the fifteenth century A.D* They 
are the Kamal Maula (c. 1400), the Lat Mosiid (A.D. 

1405 ),^ 22 Bilwar Khan^s Mosjid^^^ {c. 1405J, and the mosque of 
Malik Miighis^24 1452 ) at M^du, In a few of these an at¬ 

tempt was made to hide the original appearance and improve the 
improvised design by re-dresting the earlier materials to suit the re¬ 
quirements of the new buildings^ and introducing pointed arches in 
between the pillars. The effect is not altogether displeasing, -Be¬ 
cause of their lightness these arch-shapes seem spring from pillar 
with an aerial grace''and lend to the hall a subtle and refined 
appearance. 

Reference has been made above^®® to the fortress of MAndu, 
the most magnificent of aU the fortress cities of India. It stands on 
an outlying spur of the Vindhyas. separated from the main plateau 
of Malwa by a deep ravinep and had been named as Shadmbad or 
‘the City of joy\ The original fortification goes back to the Hindu 
period, and Hushang Shah must have laid the foundation of his fort 
on the old ruins. ■'With him began the second classical phase of MSlwa 
Muslim architecture* He made Mandu not only one of the most 
impregnable fortresses in Indian but also a city of splendid magni¬ 
ficence by erecting a large number of stately edifices which rank 
among the finest monuments of Muslim architecture in India on 
account of their boldness of design and graceful finish. 

Along the edges of the plateau on which the city stands run the 
battlemented walls of grey basalt extending over a length of more 
than 25 miles ^and pierced at ten points by arched and vaulted gate¬ 
ways, or rather series of gateways, which guard the steep 
approaches”.All these gateways, however, do not seem to have 
been built in the same period. Those that were erected durinR the 
r^mme of the Malwa Sultans were, more or less, of uniform design. 
One of the earliest to be erected is the northern gateway, known as 
the Delhi Darwaza,^^ and this, though now in a mutilated state, 
enables one to have an idea of the general arrangement and forceful 
character of such buildings. This grand portal consists of a long 
and wide passage with massive archways at the front and back, and 
with eusrd rooms on either side. The passage was covered hv an 
elongated %"ault supported on 0 series of smaller arches providing the 
interior with an apnearance of no mean interest and effect. The 
main archways in their shapes and spear-head fringes recall those 
in the tomb of Gh!yas-ud-din Tnghtuq at Tughluaabad (Delhi), but 
here they are more virile and massive in construction to suit the 
purpose of the building for which they were meant. The Tarapur 
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gateway'^® on the soath-western fringe of the city waa also built 
at the satne time^ but later additions and renovations have almost 
obliterated its original appearance. 

Once the whole plateau within the walls was covered with 
splendid buildings^ but only forty structures now survive in different 
stages of preservation, ^he largest and the most impressive of them 
is the great Jamf which^ according to an inscription^ was 

begun by Hushang and completed by Sultan Mahmud Khalji in 
858 A.H. (A.D. 1454). A spacious example of its class, it occupies 
a quadrangle^ 238 feet by 271 feet^ and has "an imposing domed en¬ 
trance hall with a wide flight of steps projecting from the middle 
of the eastern side. It is, by itself^ a noble conception and appears 
to* have been exquisitely decorated by borders and panels in glazed 
tiles* Its fairly substantial dome, harmomously picked up by the 
three domes of the sanctuary at the back, adds to the coherence of 
the design. Two other subsidiary entrances of smaller dimensioxis 
are also provided in the north. 

Like many of the mosques at Delhi, the JamI' Masjid (Fig. 37) at 
Mandu is raised over a lofty plinth with a series of arcaded chambers 
in front. The courtyard in the interior^ a square of 162 feet^ is sur¬ 
rounded on all the four sides by arched cloisters. These cloisters 
(Fig, 38) are all of the same design, with the only difference, that 
while the ea^em cloister ^s only two aisles, the northern and 
southern have three each, and the prayer chamber on the west, five. 
The last is further distinguished externally by three large dome&~one 
over the central compartment containing the principal mihrab and 
one over each of the royal galleries at the rear comers. Besides these 
three large domes, a number of small cyhndrical cupolas, corres¬ 
ponding to the interspaces formed by the division of the cloisters into 
bays and aisles, compose the entire formation of the roof. On each 
side of the courtyard, the arcaded frontage of eleven bays constitutes 
a pleasing composition characterized by breadth and spaciousness, 
while the interiors of the cloisters fFig. 39) present an impressive 
effect of solemn dignity on account of the repeating rows of arcades, 
one within the other. There is very little ornament or relief in the 
building. Its chief qualities are balance and measured movement. 
But si ill the effect is not one of barren vacuity. The courtyard 
presents a fine panorama of arcaded bays, and the facade with its 
arcades and harmoniously proportioned porticos is aajow with ludi- 
cious treatment of the constituent elements of graceful lines, curves 
and planes* 

' The remarkable Durbar hall, known as the Hindoli MahalTi^i 
IFig. 40) j is usually attributed to HOshang, and its general style and 
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appearance lends support to this attribuUon. “Few buildings in 
India , says Percy Brown, “present a more striking appearance, or 
are more solidly constructed than this amazing pile.” >32 In spite of 
its massiveness, few, again, create sticli an illusion of swaying Ught- 
iiess. In plan it is shaped like the letter T', the stem of the T form¬ 
ing the main hall and the cross constituting a group of apartments in 
two storeys. ExtemaUy the building is 156 feet in length and 56 feet 
in width, the transverse bar of ‘T’ being 112 feet. The inordinately 
thick walls batter in a pronounced manner, and the illusion of sway¬ 
ing, thus created, has given the structure its curious name, the 
ffindola MahaU or the ‘swinging palace’. There axe six deeply sunk 
amhed openings on each of the longer sides of the hall, and three 
simitar ones in the front wall. Elach of these openings contains a 
doorway below and a window above; the arch-heads of the doorways 
and the windows seem to have been originally screened by delicate 
traceries. The interior {Fig. 41) is one large hall with an uninterrupt- 
^ space, measuring 95 feet by 25 feet and 32 feet high, with five 
boldly fashioned wide ogee arches seemingly supporting the flat roof. 
The transverse section, forming the cross bar of *T’, differs from the 
main hall m being two-storeyed. The interior arrangement of each 
storey is also a little more intricate. The ground storey has a cruci- 
fom gallery ending in an archw'ay opening on to the main hall, 
while the upper, which overlooks the main baU, consists of two 
compartments, the one rectangular and the other placed transversely 
on its side. Jhe transverse section is further relieved by oriel 
windows on its free sides. The neatly chiselled masonry gives to 
^e building a very graceful appearance on the outside, which is 
uriher enhanced by its plain battering walls of smooth texture, 
wide archways of noble proportions, continuous eave supported on 
brackets, and oriel windows forming elegant balconies. A decidedly 
dignified effect may also be recognized in the fine sweep of the in¬ 
terior With its bold ogee-shaped arches. The Hlndola Mahall al¬ 
though a curious structure, is not without a parallel in India, and 
an alniost exact copy may be found in the fort at Warangal, built 
about fifty years later. 

^posite the Javii* Mosjid, the large structural complex, known 
as the Ashi^ Mahall,i33 comprises a group of buHdings succes¬ 
sively built m course of a rather long period. The original nucleus 
seems to have been a madrttsa building, erected as an adjunct to 
the Great Mosque, possibly during Hushang’s reign. It was a struc¬ 
ture of one storey, designed in the form of ranges of halls and apart¬ 
ments round a spacious open court. Subsequent building operations 
at the site enveloped a large portion of this structure, and only 
a part consisting of an arched corridor with ranges of chambers 
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at the back can now be seen. During the rei^ of Mahmud Khsiljl 
the TTiudrusa building was converted into an elaborate terrace to 
support the mausoleum of that sovereign. By flUing up the mactrissa 
court was obtained an Lmmense plinth, in the centre of which w^ 
erected the royal mortuary chamber. A grand flight of steps in the 
westp projecting from the iront of the madrosa^ led to a pillared 
portico, and the entire conception of such an approach with arched 
loggias on either side is at once imposing and impressive. Only 
fragments of the tomb chamber now remain. The madrtUha 
quadrangle had a bastion at each comer. The north-eastern bastion 
was subsequently developed Into a lofty tower by Mahmud KhalJI 
to commemorate his victory over Rana Kumbha of Chitor. Built 
of a greenish marbl&-like stone it rose up to seven storeys (Hajt 
each being distinguished by a projected balcony, as Jahan¬ 
gir refers to in his Memoirs. An ambitious project^ as it waSp it 
must have presented a spectacular appearance, when entire. It is 
not unlikely that the conception was inspired by the celebrated 
victory tower of Banl Kumbha at Chitor^ buUt slightly earlier to 
commemorate the defeat of the Milwa Sultan by the Eana. The 
Sultan, in bis turn, erected his own triumphal column as a reply to 
that of his rival. But while Kumbha^s tower stUl stands after a 
lapse of five centuries, the greater portion of the I^landu tower has 
coEapsed, apparently because of its poorer constTuction. 

According to Finish ta the tomb of Hushang’’^ was built by 
Mahmud Khalji, "'but considerations of style”, Marshall observes, 
“are in favour of Hushang himself having been the author”. It 
is probable, however, that it was begun by Hushang and completed 
by Mahmud. The tomb (Fig, 42) stands behind the Jami* Ma$jid in 
the centre of a square enclosure, which is approached through a 
domed portico on the northern side. The west end of the court is 
occupied by a colonnade divided into three aisles, with a narrow 
rectangular hall at the back and a smaller hall at each end. In the 
centre of the extensive courtyard stands the mausoleum building—a 
square structure supported on a broad plinth and surmounted by a 
large central dome with an engaged cupola at each comer. The plinth 
is 100 feet each side and the buLLding itself 86 feet each way* There 
is an arched doorway flanked by two smaller screened windows on 
the south, while on the north there are three similar trelliscd 
windows. The walls, diversified by a stylobate, horizontal bands of 
masonry over the arched passage and screens, and projecting eaves 
on brackets and battlemented crestings, rise to a height of over 
31 feet. The height of the dome, which has a circumference of 
about 170 feet, is 40 feet above its base. Although built with a white 
marble facing, the surface of which is relieved with fine trellised 
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archways and occasional passages of colour, the tomb has the appear¬ 
ance of "a stolid and sombre pile”,'*® To a certain extent, again, 
it lacks elevation and poise because of the shortness of the drum 
which supports the dome. The later mausoleum buildings such as 
the tomb of Darya Khan,’*®''' the Dai ka Mahall,’^® the Chhappan 
Mahall,’39 etc,, buHt on the same design, profit by this initiat 
example, and although of smaller dimensions, they exhibit a far 
greater sense of balance and harmony, 

'^A long structural complex, situated between two lakes, known 
as the Kapur Talao and the Mucja Talao, has certainly a romantic 
setting. Because of its situation it seems to float in water like a 
ship and it is probably this that has suggested the curiouis name, 
the Jahas Mahall'*® (Fig, 43i or the Ship-Palace, for the complex. It 
is 3 long and massive striicture, some 360 feet in length along the 
water front, the width, including the thickness of the walls, being 
less than 50 feet. The lower section of the building has a fine arched 
facade beautifully aligned along the water front on each side. The 
central archway in the eastern fa^de, which forms the principal en¬ 
trance to the interior, is set forward a little and is distinguished by 
a marble pilaster on each side. This is surmounted by an overhang¬ 
ing pavilion topped by a vaulted pyramidal roof. Over the arch¬ 
ways of this fa^de there runs a broad eave supported on brackets, 
and over the eave there are battlemented crestings picked up in 
glazed tiles. The interior has a complement of three lon^tudinal 
halls separated by transverse compartments. The halls are covered 
by flat vaults supported on massive arches, while the compartments 
have each a barrel-vaulted roof. At the back of the central hall and 
over the Munja Talao projects a square pavilion in two storeys, the 
upper being covered by a dome. ’'At the northern end there is a 
large reservoir of pleasing design with colonnades all around. From 
the western colonnade a flight of stairs^*' leads up to the roof 
which is an Immense terrace, 205 feet by 48 feet, commanding an 
excellent view of the surrounding plateau. At either end of the 
terrace there is a rectangular pavilion roofed by a domical vault in 
the centre and a pyramidal one on each side, "^n design as well as 
in construction, the building thoroughly expresses an excellent taste 
and high technical skill. The fine arched halls of the complex, the 
airy kiosks and pavilions of various shapes and groupings on the 
roof, all illustrate a joyous and hilarious mode, in keeping with the 
pleasant surroundings of this beautiful structure. It has an effect 
which presents a strong contrast to the solid dignity of the buildings 
already mentioned. Though the date of its construction is not defi¬ 
nitely known, its general style is in accord with the pleasure-loving 
character of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din Khalji, the builder of Turkish 
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baths and other structures designed to increase the luxurious 
amenities of the royal palaces. 

The other buildings that merit attention in this vast conglo¬ 
meration of ruins are associated with the names of Baz Bahadur 
and Rupamati whose ronaantic tales of love stiU echo through ever^" 
vale and dale of Mmdu. A lonely budding on the slope of a hiU 
by the side of the Hiwa Kund in the southern part of the plateau 
is Imown to the local people as Baz Bahadur's Palace,'**^ though, 
according to an inscription, it was budt by Sultan Naslr-ud-din, son 
of Ghiy^ud-din Khal|I, in 914 A.H. (Ad>, 1508-09). Apparently 
because of its picturesque situatiop, BahSdur had taken a fancy 
to it and used it as his own favourite residence. From the Riwa Kund 
a long flight of forty steps with several landings leads up to the 
palace which is a pleasingly designed structure of two qimdrangular 
compositions of arcaded cloisters, preceded in front by an outer 
court with a gateway portal The bigger quadrangle consists of a 
spacious court with ranges of apartments (Fig. 44) in the cloisters 
around and, in the centre, a beautiful square reservoir with flagged 
steps in the middle of each side. The southern cloister, which is in a 
comparatively fair state of preservation^ consists of a long rectangu¬ 
lar haU divided into three bays by squat arches supporting the 
vaulted ceiling. At either end of this hall are a couple of rooms, 
while at Its hack is a long flat-roofed apartment from which a flight 
of steps descends down to the second quadrangle. This is of smaller 
dimensions and Is surrounded by similar arcaded cloisters, that to 
the south being double-aisled. A flight of steps in the thickness of 
the wall of the northern section of this quadrangle leads up to the 
spacious terrace having two beautiful open pavilions at the north¬ 
east and north-west angles. Apart from its picturesque situation, 
the building has very little architectural grandeur^ and belongs evi¬ 
dently to the period of decline ivhen the Mandu style had lost much 
of its forcefulnesa and energy which characterized its earlier phase. 

The building associated with the name of Rupamatr*® stands 
on the southern edge of the plateau and, as its situation and form 
indicatep was, in aU probability, designed for military purposes. The 
nucleus of the building seems to have been a low but massive hall 
with a room at either end. The arcaded walls batter considerably 
and terminate in battlemented crestings. The batter of the walk 
reminds one of the Tughluq buildings at Delhi, and the characteristic 
Tughluq fashion is already expressed at Mtndu in the Hindola MahaU. 
This part of the complex, it is possible, goes back to the days of 
Hushang or to a period slightly later. At a subsequent date, along 
the slope of the hill, supporting the original block, was added a base- 
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ment, with arms projecting from its northern and southern ends, 
respectively, towards the east and the west. The walls of the base¬ 
ment also batter like those of the original block. This later complex 
is also composed of arcaded halls, that in the western arm containing 
a large reservoir in the interior. It was probably at this period 
that an open pavilion covered by a fluted dome (Fig. 45) was built 
over the terraced roof of the origtnal block at either end. It is these 
pavilions overlooking the plains of the Narmada that are particularly 
associated with the fair name of Rupamati. 

Many other monuments^ in various stages of preservation, still 
stand at Mandu, but it is not possible to take account of all these in 
the compass of a short chapter. The above representative exam-^ 
pies will give an idea of the architectural grandeur of the place, and 
will no doubt indicate that the monuments were fully in accord 
with the marvellous natural surroundings amidst which they were 
placed. The lofty plinth and the stately flights of ascending steps 
give a notable dignity and substance to these buildings, while the 
arcaded facades show a judicious distribution of solids and voids. 
In the lise of sandstone of a lovely red shade, freely picked up by 
marble and other kinds of tinted stones, and the emheEishment by 
encaustic tiles to enliven the whole^ the Mandu builders evinced a 
rare sense of colour, which takes a prominent part in the architec-* 
tural scheme and forms an inseparable constituent in agreement 
with the pageantry of colour that meets the eye all around. 

Gujardt 

Among the different provincial forms of Indo-Musllm architec¬ 
ture that of Gujarat is admittedly the most remarkable, as no other 
architectural style teUs the tale of the fusion of Hindu and Muslim 
building traditions with such unmistakable distinchiessp As noted 
above, Gujarat was first conquered by the Muslims during the rule 
of *AIa-ud-dIn KhaljL It was certainly a fortunate coincidence that 
Gujarat came in contact with the Muslim buUding tradition when 
it had attained its brilliant expression at Delhi under that Sultan. 
Equally fortunate is the fact that in this terfitory the traditions of 
a pre-existing indigenous school were still strong and vigorous 
Characterised by a breadth and spaciousness, so unusual in pre^ 
Muslim days, and with its chaste and graceful elegancep this style 
had all the necessary elements to satisfy Muslim taste. Further, 
the innate skill of the Gujarati artists and craftsmen in the manipu¬ 
lation of the purely decorative elements brought their style very 
close to Muslim ideals of good architecture. In no other country 
or territory could the circumstances be more favourable for a happy 
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blending of two alien architectural traditions* These fortunate 
conditions led to the growth and development of a distinct and 
individua! style imder the fostering care and zeal of the Muslim 
Sult^ who ruled over Gujarat as independent potentates for nearly 
two centuries, 


The foundations of the new style may be said to have been laid 
already in the fourteenth century when Gujarat had not yet broken 
away from its allegiance to Delhi. In the earliest period of occupa¬ 
tion, the Muslim governors, as elsewhere, used native materials 
along with native builders and craftsmen, and some form of struc- 
txir^ conversion may actually be noticed in the Tomb of Shaikh 
Farid and the Adma or Jami' both at Patan ( AnahUa - 

I^ttana)* These two represent, more or less, improvised composi- 
tions with materials from earlier Hindu and Jain temples. The 
Jomi' Masjid at Broach,^*® though improvised in a similar manner, 
was assembled according to “the typical mosque plan with a quadran¬ 
gular court having three entrances on the three sides and the 
sanctua^ at the western end. Moreover, an improvement of the 
Resign is recognized in the care with which older materials have 
adjusted for fitting them in the conventional mosque design. 
There is, however, very little attempt to impose any Muslim idea 
on the new building, except the minimum necessitated by Islamic 
conventions. This is particularly noticeable in the open-pillared 
facade of the sanctuary. The arched fajade, which is almost a 
ritualistic convention with Islamic religious buildings, is found to 
absent, not only in this early improvization but in many of the 
later mosques belonging to the phase of original construction, 

■^e Jomt' Mflsjid at Cambay,erected in A.D. 1325 may be 

Muslim 

architecture F,g. 46). It has all the appurtenances that Isllm de- 
' open courtyard, the entrance porches, the covered 

^ Tk 7-^ west end is in any sense Islamic. The piUare 

of the cloisters are, no doubt, relics from sacked Hindu and Jain 
shnnes In the entrance porches, which also seem to have come ptin- 
cipall^m older temples, there are many things that may fairl^bo 

^Mahed piM of . Mpitim mosque. The exart peeallels of the.ee 
porches may be seen m the niaridapas of Hindu and Jain shrines 
tmi ateodiog, for loeteoee at Modhera and Mount Ahf To 
Cambay mosque is further important, as here, along with evidence 
of spoliation of earlier buildings, a stage of ^therfs between the 
two building traditions is clear and manifest. The sanetuaiy at the 
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western end, instead of being open-pillared, like the mosjtd at 
^^roach, has an arched fa^de in the manner of conventional mosques. 
Moreover, the alternatenarrow and broad courses of masoniy 
proclaim a familiarity with the Islamic building tradition at Delhi, 
and the prominent •'central arch has a distant Persian affiliation. 
The arches, however, are constructed on the Hindu "trabeate prin¬ 
ciple, and the engrailed arch between the two front pillars of the 
central bay is distinctly of temple extraction. Thb last element, it 
should be emphasized, is to figure prominently in the shape of a 
graceful flying arch within the central openings of the fa^des of 
the mosques of the subsequent phases. With its elegant proportions 
and dignified form, the Cambay mosjid is the first example of an 
intelligible mosque design in Gujarat, and may be said to have set 
the standard for the subsequent monuments to follow. It elo¬ 
quently announces the beginning of a fruitful contact between two 
potent architectural traditions that ultimately led to the growth and 
development of a new and distinctive style. 

The Mosque of Hilal {or Buhliil) Khan KazI’'*^ at Dholka, 
(Fig. 4?), erected slightly later {A.D. 1333), is of the same character 
as the Cambay mosque. It is of smaller dimensions, but two orna¬ 
mental turrets, one on either side of the central archway of the 
sanctuary fa^de, add a notable innovation and complete the typical 
mosque design of Gujarat. Indigenous in design as well as in work¬ 
manship, these turrets anticipate, in a way, the tall slender minarets 
of later Gujarit mosques. It is to be observed however that the 
Gujarat architects, possibly because of their unfamiliarity with the 
ideas and intentions of the minarets, have never been successful in 
the manipulation of this important element of the mosque design. 
'The Tanka Masjid,’'*^ also at Dholka and built about A.D. 1361, is 
generally of the same order as the preceding, but being of the open- 
pillared variety bears a predominantly Hindu appearance. 

With Ahmad Shah I began the great period of Gujarat Muslim 
architecture. This forceful personality ascended the throne in 
A.D. 1411, and commemorated this event by founding a new capital 
city, called Ahmadibad after him. He began beautifying his new city 
with magnificent and stately edifices. Inspired by his zeal, his suc¬ 
cessors, as well as nobles and officers of the court, erected mosques, 
tombs and other structures. Ahmadabad, to quote Firishta, was 
turned into "the handsomest city in Hindustan and perhaps in the 
whole world." 

A few mosques at AhmadabSd, undertaken during the early 
part of Ahmad Shah's reign, may be said to have prepared the way 
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for the grand Jami‘ Masjid, described by Fergusson as “one of the 
most beautiful mosques in the East”J=D Ahmad Sh^'s mosque’^' 
within the citadel (Figs. 48, 50) seems to have been the earliest in this 
series. It was modelled on the JStni* Masjid of Cambay, but with in¬ 
dications of a slight advance in the treatment of the buttresses on two 
sides of the centrai archway. The mosque of Haibat Khan'*'^® (Fig. 49) 
belongs to the same type, but the prominent bastions on the exterior 
of the back wall of the sanctuary reproduce a distinctive feature of the 
Firuzian style at Delhi, The mosque of Sayyid 'Alant.’^^a said to 
have been built in A.D. 1412, contains several instructive elements, 
including the provision of an Intermediate storey in the shape of a 
triforium, all of which anticipate distinctive features of the style 
that is to reach its full expression in the grand Jdmi' Mosjtd. 

The far-famed J«mi‘ mosque at Ahmadabid'®* (Fig. 51), erected 
in A.D. 1423, is justly regarded as the touchstone of the Gujarat 
Muslim style. It occupies a quadrangle, 382 feet by 258 feet exter- 
nelly, and has four cloisters on four sides of the open courtyard, 255 
feet by 220 feet. It is in the western cloister (Pigs, 52, 53,), i.e. the 
sanctuary projwr, that the most instructive and distinctive features 
are found. This consists of an immense hypostyle hall, 210 feet by 
95 feet internally, with 260 tall pillars closely and carefully spaced to 
form a series of square bays. The number of such bays is fifteen, each 
being covered by a dome. The central portion of the nave rises in the 
form of a tall shaft'—'a rotunda except for Its square and octagonal 
shape in the lower and upper stages—^Literally in three storeys as the 
area around the shaft in the upper section is disposed in two baltis- 
traded galleries, one above the other, with richly carved traceries 
around. The aisle on either side of the nave is similarly disposed, 
except that, being planned with a lesser height, it has only one 
upper gallery. The extreme wings are each one-storeyed, except 
for the banging gallery for the zandna in the northern end. Apart 
from the richly carved piUars and galleries, the latter in the form 
of clerestoreys deflecting and reflecting light in the interior, much 
of the elegant effect of the interior has been obtained by the differ¬ 
ing heights of the successive compartments. 

This scheme of division and diversification is likewise repeated 
in the facade which not only has a pyrainidal effect leading step by 
step from the two ends to the central nave, but exhibits also a 
variegated articulation in the arched and colonnaded schemes har¬ 
moniously combined. The former, occupying the middle, lias a 
large central archway forming the entrance to the nave, flanked on 
two sides by two smaller ones leading to the two aisles. The central 
archway springs from two richly moulded buttresses which once 
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supported, tninarets that have now collapsed. The arches of this 
middle divisloji are elegantly spaced and balanced and have the 
most graceful outlines; and contrasted to this scheme is that of the 
two wings at the extreme ends formed of pillars with arch-sbaped 
brackets and shaded at the top by sloping eaves. Percy Brown 
rightly notices in the entire scheme “a subtle contrast between the 
volume and strength of the wall surface and airy lightness of the 
colonnade" and declares the fajade to be superb as a composition 
of solids and voids. 

■The Jdtui' Mosjid at Ahmadabid, according to Percy Brown,’®® 
ranks as *'the high watermark of the mosque design in Western 
India, if not in the entire country”. In this monument the Gujarat 
Muslim architecture reaches a rational development by assimilat'* 
ing intellectually the lessons derived from the buildings of the 
earlier phase of experiments. The phenomenal advance achieved 
in this supierb creation owes, no doubt, a good deal to the apprecia¬ 
tive patron who seems to have been a genius gifted with a fine and 
elegant taste and a lofty vision as well. The most eminent features 
of the monument would bear recapitulation; The interior with its 
diversified sections and its array of graceful pillars is splendid, and, 
further, with its richly carved galleries, its rich and intricate trace- 
ties and arabesques the effect is chaste and at the same time elegant. 
The admirable composition of the fa^de, broken up and divctsified 
with all its well-proportioned parts, its shapely and expansive 
arches, its engaged buttresses richly moulded, its carved mouldings, 
string-courses and battlements, all combine to make it one of the 
noblest architectural compositions in the whole world. 

Much of the composition of this magnifieent structure was cer¬ 
tainly the handiwork of indigenous craftsmen and derived from the 
Western Indian temple style./Some scholars find in the stepped 
pyramidal composition an echo of the pyramidal lines of the Indian 
temple. While there may be divergences of opinion on this point, 
there can be no doubt that the foirm of the pillars, of the buttresses 
flanking the central archway, and the decorative detail as a whole 
are Indian. The domes, too, are built up in the indigenous trabeate 
system. The extreme wings, too, reproduce the indigenous princi¬ 
ple. These features exerted a permanent influence on the Gujarat 
Muslim style, and all are repeated in the subsequent buildings, 
“though seldom with better effect than here". 

It is interesting in this connection to refer to Fergusson's com¬ 
parison between the Jami' Mosjid at Ahmadabad and the great 
temple at Kanpur, some 160 miles away, which was being built at 
about the same time by Rana Kumbha of Mewar. Fergusson’s 
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observation that both the monuments belong to the same school of 
architectural design b clear and unequivocal. He feels, however, 
that there Is more poetry in the temple, but concludes that “there is 
a sobriety about the plan of the mosque which, after all, may be in 
better taste" 

The Tin OarroasaiBO or *Triple Gateway' (Fig. 54), forming the 
main entrance to the outer enclosure of the royal citadel, belongs 
apparently to Ahmad Shah’s reign, and is a production of rare archie 
tectuial dignity. It consists of three archways of equal height, the 
central one, however, being of wider dimensions than the other 
two. The arches are bold in conception and graoeful in outline and are 
delicately set off against richly carved buttresses projecting from 
the front of each pier. Another notable feature may be recognized 
m the relief given to the parapet on each side by three elegant oriel 
windows supported on brackets. 


Muslim architecture in Gujarat may be said to have reached 
its characteristic expression in the reign of Ahmad Sh^i; during the 
next two reigns the quality of the style was maintained unimpaired. 
His successor, Muhammad Shah, is also known to have been a 
builder of note. He completed the tomb of Ahmad Shah^RB in an 
enclosure to the east of the great Jami^ Mosjid specially marked out 
by that greater ruler. Further east, the or the tomb 

enc osure for the royal ladies was also apparently completed during 
his t^ign. The tomb of Ahmad Shah is a square building with a 
^rtico projecting from the middle of each side, the southern one 
forming the entrance. Within each comer between the projections 
18 a smaU square chamber covered by a dome. Between the cham- 
ers are pi ared aisles enclosing the tomb chamber which is covered 
^ a ^ge single dome. The aisles axe closed from without by 
footed stone screens. Though not of very great arch itectura 1 merit, 
particularly m its present environments, the tomb is nevertheless 
m^rtant as it introduced a funerary type which came to be popular 
m this part of the country. The Rd^-ka-Hujra consists of a square 
court enclosed by an arched screen with columned cloisters 
both inside and out. On a platform within the court are arranged 
nchly carved and lavishly inlaid cenotaphs which in their refined 
grew and elepnce may be said to have been fitting memorials to the 
pretty damsels of the royal harem. 

At Sarkhej. a^ut six miles to the south-west of Ahmadabad. 

Shaikh 

Anraad Khattri, a famous Muslim saint who died in A.D, 1446 Thus 
was initiated a building activity at this place which was later to 
elop into an architectural complex of no mean artistic significance. 
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The tomb of the Shaikh consists of a square chamber in the centre 
with & concentric series of four aisles separated one from the other by 
slender pillars. The central chamber is covered by a large single 
dome and the aisles by smaller domes over the bays formed by the 
arrangement of the pillars in the aisles. On the outside the aisles 
are dosed by stone lattices^ while panels of brass “fretted and cha¬ 
sed and tooled into an infinite variety of patlems''^^®^ separate the 
tomb chamber from the aisles. The entire composition occupies a 
square of 104 feet side and is the largest of its kind in Gujaratp The 
mosque, as a whole, partakes of the usual design, but the sanctuary is. 
of the open-pillared variety and is of the same height throughout^ 
The absence of the formal arched facade and of the mlnars probably 
detracts, to a certain extent^ from its character as a sanctuary. As an 
architectural composition, however, it is of considerable interest on 
account of its chaste simplicity and classic restraint. 

The brief reign of Qutb-ud-din, the next ruler, is not also a blank 
in respect of building activities. He is the author of the Hauz-l-Qutb 
Tank at Kankariya^®® in the vicinity of Ahmadabad, and the builder 
of a mosque at Ahmadabad, called Qutb-ud-din mosque'*®^ after him. 
Though neither is of great architectural merits the first at least is 
an expression of the pleasure-loving tendency of the ruler. He is 
also reputed to have built a mosque and a tomb at Rajapur in 
memory of Sayyid Buddha bin Ylqut.^^ These two, combined to 
form a rauza^ were designed on a considerable scale, but failed to be 
a convincing production. In the mosque certain Innovations are 
noticed in the arched formation of the wings in place of the custo¬ 
mary open pillars. But the central bay with its heavy minarets 
seems to be too overpowering, and out of all proportion to the rest 
of the faqade. But if the buildings associated with the name of the 
ruler failed to be inspiring, two Tnonuments, one at Ahmadabad and 
the other at Dholka, erected during his reign fay his officials, seem 
to suggest new trends. The tomb of Daryi Khan’’®^ at Ahmadabad, 
(Fig. 56)p hearing the date A.D, 1453, and the mosque erf Alif Khfin^^^ 
at Dholka fFig. 57) seem to have many things in common and are per¬ 
meated by the same spirit; Percy Brown is inclined to believe that 
they were works of the same hand. Both these monuments were built 
of bricks, instead of stone, and naturally arches constitute the 
principal feature of the composition in each case. The Dholka 
mosque is damaged to a very great extent, but the tomb of Darya 
Khan is in a fair state of preservation. It consists of a square tomb 
chamber surrounded by an arcaded corridor, the central chamber 
being covered by a large dome and the corridor by smaller ones, the 
domes in each case being supported on arched squinches. For 
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this reason some scholar presume in the structural procedure an 
impact of the Persian architectural tradition. There can be no 
doubt that due to the limitations of the material used in these build¬ 
ings, the arch was used more as a structural expedient than as a cons¬ 
cious adoption of an Islamic principle. It is true also that after 
this the arch is found to be increasingly etnployed in Gujarat. It 
cannot be deni^, however, that the Gujarati builders were more at 
home with their own traditional trabeate system and more used to 
tlMk m terms of pillar and lintel. It appears, therefore, that 
whenever they had to use the arch they accepted it rather grudgingly. 

The famous ruler, Mahmud Begarha (A.D, 1458-1511), was a pas¬ 
sionate builder, and it was during his reign that the Gujarat Muslim 
style reached its most sumptuous expression. His architectural 
undertakings were many and varied, and distributed throughout his 
dominioiw. He founded three new cities and adorned each with 
niany splendid edifices. Of these, Cbaiupaner, about seventy-eight 
miles to the south-east of Ahmadabad, was designed to be the capital 
city, and was planned and completed on a grand and lavish scale 
befitting its exalted position. Ahmadabad, the old capital and 
already a city of great architectural magnificence, was not - ignored 
™d received further embellishments in the shape of new and stately 
buildings. Again, at Sarkhej was raised a vast palace complex with 
g^dens, pavilions, artificial lakes, etc,, besides other monuments on 
me same lavish scale. Of these the secular monuments have suffer¬ 
ed a good deal, but mosques and tombs that now remain furnish 
^ ample idea of the sumptuous character of Begarha architecture. 

mosques, with very few exceptions, follow the pattern already 
established. In the tomb designs different modes may be noticed. 
A sumptuous wealth of decorative detail distinguishes every monu¬ 
ment of this phase, whether a mosque or a tomb. 


Among the surviving monuments of this phase many take the 
5hai» of what is usually known as a rauza, i.e. a tomb and mosque 
combined to form one conception. The mosque in such a scheme 
^s 7 1^0 arched fagade, but is of the open-piUared variety. 
The tomb usually takes the form of a square mortuary chamber en¬ 
circled by a number of aisles, sometimes with a projecting portico 
an ron , e pattern is already Icnown in the earlier phase. The 
tomb of Sayyid Usman (A.D. at Usmanpur, a suburb of 

Ahmadabad On the opposite side of the river Sabarmati. is one of 
the earlier monuments of this kind belonging to the Begarha period. 
It IS a well-^lanced production consisting of a square mortuary 
chamber inside a double aisle of pillars. This chamber is covered 
by a substantial dome resting on a dodecagonal base over twelve 
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pillars skilfully arrange in the centre af the halL This dome is 
surrounded by smaller domes over the outer aisle. The concentric 
arrangement of a number of aisles^ one within the otheij already 
noticed in a hesitating form in earlier tomb compositions, has reach¬ 
ed here a logical and rational expressiom In its harmomous pro* 
portions, in the skilful disposition of its parts, and in its breadtk 
and spaciousness^ it ranks as one of the most successful sepulchral 
designs carried out in the pillared style at Ahmadabad. Two other 
eminent productions of this mode may be seen in the tombs of Bibl 
Achut KukP®^ (A.D. 1472) iFig. 58) at Ahmadabad and of Mahmud 
Begarha^^o Sarkhej. 

Fundamentally the above tomb design undergoes very little 
modihcatioti, except that the arch comes to be increasingly used in 
the composition, as seen in a number of mausoleums in Gujarat. The 
tomb of ShMi (c. A.D. 1475) near Ahmadabad (Fig^ 60), 

built on the same scheme as above, has an outer arcade filled in with 
perforated screens^ and within this there is a colonnade encircling a 
square compartment, which was enclosed by traceries. This innermost 
traceried compartment forms the mortuary chamber which is covered 
by a dome- This concentric arrangement of a number of compart¬ 
ments, one within the other, and particularly the skilful and minute 
execution of the traceries lend the monument an almost casket-like 
appearance. In the Begarha period the arches are found to be in¬ 
creasingly applied in the composition of sepulchral monuments in 
a manner that leads to the production of a new mode of tomb design. 
Among a number of tombs of arched composition, two merit special 
attention. One is the tomb of Qutb-ul ^Alam^^s! A.D. 1480) at 
Batwa, some six miles to the south of Ahmadabad, and the other 
is that of Mubarak Sayyid'^^^ fc. A.D. 1464) at Mahmudabad (Fig. 59>, 
about seventeen miles to the south-east of that famous city. The 
former is a large square building with a portico projecting from its 
southern end. Of the usual concentric arrangement, the exterior 
shows a double arcade encircling two inside aisles, again of arcaded 
formation. The inner aisle encloses the cenotaph chamber which 
rises in two storeys, the upper being surmounted by a fair-si^ed 
dome. In the conscious and consistent acceptance of the arcuate 
composition, and in its convincing application, this tomb represents 
no small advance on the earlier design. Still, there are indications 
of a certain vacillation, usual in the initial stage of every new mode. 

In the tomb of Mubarak Sayyid (Fig, 59), however, all signs of 
hesitancy disappear, leading to the creation of one of the most con¬ 
vincing monuments of this class. Though of slightly smaller dimen¬ 
sions, it is very much of the same design as the Qutb-ul ^A!am tomb,. 
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and Fergnsson’ suspects that both were designed by the same archi¬ 
tect. Certain diiSerences may, however, be noticed in the tomb of 
Mubarak Sayyid. Instead of being doublenstoreyed, like the Qutb- 
ul ‘Alam tomb, it is single-storeyed, though the elevation of the 
central compartment heyond the height of the surrounding aisles re¬ 
sults, in effect, in a simulated upper storey which is surmounted by 
a substantial dome. The contour and poise of this central dome have 
parallels in the Lodi monuments in far-off Delhi, while the kiosks 
at its base, again representing a pleasing innovation, seem to have 
been derived from the same source. In view of the simplicity of 
its plan, the organic unity of its total design, the soUdity and balance 
of its parts, and, above all, its constructional proprieties, Fergusson 
describes it as one of the most beautiful of its class in India, 

A brief reference may be made to a few more mosques. The 
mosque in the rauza of Sayyid Usman, open-ptUared scheme 

is perhaps the earUest of the mosques to be erected during the 
Begarha period. Another specimen of the open-piltared scheme is 
the small, but exquisite. Rani Sipari mosquelTs at Ahmadabad, built 
in A.D, 1514. It stands by the side of the tomb of the same queen 
(Fig, 61), Except the minarets at the two ends of the pillared fron¬ 
tage the mosque has hardly anything Islamic about it. the design of 
all other important detaib being in the indigenous Indian tradition. 
In a way such a monument proves Fergusson's’^? dictum regarding 
the Gujarat Muslim style that “as the style progressed It became 
more and more Indian’*, The Riiii Sipari mosque has been describ¬ 
ed by Fergusson as “the most exquisite gem at Ahmadabad”. 
Marshall also supports this estimate of Fergusson. “East or west’*, 
says Marshall, “it would be difficult to single out a building in 
which the parts are more harmoniously blended or in which balance, 
symmetry and decorative rhythm combine to produce a more 
perfect effect. The mc^ue is a small one—only 48 feet by 19J feet 
—but this very smallness is an asset in its favour, since the delicate 
traceries and jewel-like carvings of Gujarat, suggestive as they are 
of an almost feminine grace, show to less advantage in bigger and 
more virile structures.’*’One other mosque of this type, but not 
so ornate in expression, is that of Shah Khufa Sayyid ”^9 (a’d. 1538» 
at Ahmadabad. It is perhaps the latest example of this series. 

The type of mosque with an arched screen in front of the 
^nctuary^ is evidently modelled on the grand /ami" Mosjtd at 
Ahmadabad. but the combined arched and pillared frontage, as seen 
in the ^hetype, soon disappears and gives place to a continuous 

of Miyan KhSn 

Chishti at Ahmadabad, built about A.D. 1485, is in design and 
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dimensions^ an exact analogue of the ittosque of Bibl Achut Kukl'®^ 
iFig^ 62also at Akmadabad and biult ifl A.D. 1472. The two 
together may he regarded as representing the style of the early 
Begarha period. The sanctuary in each has a three-arched screen with 
a richly sculpttjred minaret shooting high up on either side of the 
central archway. The interior^ as usuah is a hypostyle divided into 
three compartments, each of which is surmounted by a dome. The 
compartment forming the nave is raised higher to form a clerestory 
over which is placed the central dome. In the entire design there is 
a clarity which^ in each instance, enhances greatly the effect of the 
building. The tendency to increased richness, a characteristic of 
Begarhan architecture^ is seen not only in the finer and more varied 
carvings on the buttresses of the minarets^ but also in the attractive 
motif of the oriel windows projected from the exterior walls, each 
filled in with a tracery of exquisite design and fineness. This motif 
of the oriel window supported on brackets and shaded by a wide 
eave, and taking the shape, more or less, of a shallow balcony, is 
distinctly an adaptation of the earlier indigenous pattern, probably 
of secular origin. This motif, though occasionally used in the monu¬ 
ments of the earlier phase, now comes to be applied as a regular 
ornamental feature and with increased effect,, and adds to the modu¬ 
lation and relief of the walls. 

The type seems to have set the pattern for the age and is found 
to be repeated, with hardly any variation in the design, till the 
absorption of the kingdom of Gujarat in the empire of Akbar. With 
the progress of the building activity there is recognized an increased 
enrichment by superb and the most delicate carvings. The mosque 
of Muhafiz Khan’’®^ (A.D. 1492) [Figs. 63, 64), Bai Harir's mosque’’®^ 
(c. A.D. 1509) and the Queen's mosque^^^ (Fig. 65), also known as 
JtAin Rupavatl's mosque (c, A.D. 1515)^ all at Ahmadabad, represent 
some of the ornate expressions of the prevailing style. Among these, 
the first is considered by competent critics to be a pre-eminent pro¬ 
duction on account of its exquisitely refined details executed in the 
most elegant and flawless taste. The Gujarati builders seem to have 
been perfect masters in the art of minute carving, and this art is 
found to be in its apogee in the magnificent tracery work of the SidI 
Sayyid mosque^®® at Ahmadabad belonging to the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century A,D- The mosque is rather a simple and unassum¬ 
ing building, and iUustmtes a distinct departure from the usual 
mosque design of Gujarati A definite innovation, and an unusual 
one m the context of Gujarat, is furnished by an entirely arcaded 
interior of the sanctuary hall. But the fame and reputation of the 
mosque rest not so much on the originality or unconventionality of 
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Ite desi^, as on its superb window screens {c/. Pig, 66) which fill in 
the tympanums of the arches. There are ten such screens^thiee in 
^ch of the two side walls and four in the rear waU of the sanctuary 
S? s>des and the two in the two extreme bays 

ed m with foliate and geometric forms of varying designs. Gujarat 

-j“„ ® pattern of the tracery, and the 

III in handling such a tracery and executing it on hard stone has 
n adm^able enough, but the two screens on either side of the 
th^ ^ ^ Sayyid mosque, surpass everything of 

nls>nt iMfore. The pattern in each consists of 'tree, 

fohage designs’, intertwining with one another and evenly 

S snLmell h '^i^dows 

Th^Z Zui ^ sense for 

with which he l^s brought the natural forms of the trees into har¬ 
mony with their architectural setting.” 's® It is only an Indian 
geiuus with an extraordinary fertility of imagination that could revel 
a Jewildermg wealth of patterns, end only an Indian artist 

H- skiU arising out of a long heritage 

and tradition, who could carve it to such perfection. These traceries 
unmistakably prove that the tradition of the artists of the DilwarS 
temples was not yet extinct. 

Kinw" Begarha captured Champaner from a 

Hindu chief and bmlt a new capital city there. Among the surviv- 

splendid city, the most imposing is tlie 
J™i Mosjtd 8T fFig g 7 j completed in A.D. 1508 Model- 

l^on Its earlier namesake at Ahmadabad it is designed on much the 
1 ^ plan, though some variations in certain details may be recog- 
niz^, for example, in the disposition of the fasade and that of the 

ZL five aichways. each poLlS 

Jape, the cental one inside the bases of the minarets being laSer in 
^menjons. The roof of the nave rises much higher than those of the 
wmpartments on either side, which are of equal height throughout 

(Pfu 7Tr‘2™^u ?if different. In the exterior 

(Fig^7n as well as in the interior, the ChSmpaner mosque exhibits a 

much r.ch.c Thu cUtely uutoncc guteways (Fig WMca^uJ 

to .(» maaguc cucloaurc, with thair variri and sumptuous c..Sr« 

aM to the dt^ty and beauty of the scheme. The richer treatment 

of the enclosing walls, and particularly of those of the qum h 
with richly mouldj buttresses and oriel windows effectively 
the monotony of the walls and betokens the affluent statp> nfTiart 
architecture. The tall nave of the sanctuary rising un in th™ 
sive tiers, with the sumptuous treatment of the clLstory gafi^ 
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and of the soffit of the central dome, poised high, provides the interior 
with an impressive dignity. 

Fergusson^®® has described the Jami' Masjid at Champlner as 
**architecturaily the finest in Gujarat”, but this est ima te is not un¬ 
animously accepted. However rich and accomplished its single 
parts and details might be, it falls short of the Jdmi' Mosjid of 
Ahmartahad in respect of organic unity. As Marshall observes: 
“Its parts are neither so well proportioned nor so successfully co¬ 
ordinated. The elevatiom of the prayer chamber is too cramped; 
the minarets flanfemg the main archway overpoweringly heavy; and 
the transition from the side wings to the central hall altogether too 
abrupt.”^®® What is this lack of organic design due to? Marshall 
attributed it to an exhaustion about this period of the faculty for 
composition on a grand scale which distinguished the architecture of 
Ahmad Shah. Tliere may be some truth in such an explanation. 
But other forces might also have been at work. The increasing tise 
of the arch and the dome is found to be a characteristic feature of 
Begarha architecture, indicating, perhaps, an increasing imposition 
of Islamic conventions. The Gujarati artists; who were no doubt 
responsible for the production of the monument, do not seem to 
have been as much at home with these structural methods as with 
their own traditional pillar and lintel system. It is just possible 
that the imposition of these not too familiar ideas might have some¬ 
thing to do with such drawbacks as a rather incoherent design and 
want of co-ordination in the otheiwise splendid Mcsjid at 

ChampSner. 

The difficulty felt by the Gujarati architects to adapt themselves 
to new techniques and new ideas is also illustrated in the minarets 
which never came to be fused into the mosque scheme as a happy 
and harmonious element. The Gujarati builders tried to mani¬ 
pulate them in different ways, but with very little success. In the 
arched type of mosque they were placed on either side of the central 
archway, while in the open-pillared type they were relegated to the 
extreme comers of the facade. But whatever their position, they 
looked much too overpowering and heavy, particularly because of 
the prominent emphasis in the fagade on the horizontal effect, thereby 
impairing the symmetry of the entire design. Even in the Jonii' 
Mosjid at Champaner which, in spite of the defects of composition 
mentioned above, is regarded as one of the splendid monuments of 
the Begarha period, the minarets look much too incongruous with 
the rest of the design. The disappearance of these features from the 
Jdmi' Mosjid or Rani RupavatT’s mosque at Ahmadabad may thus be 
regarded as architectural gains leading to superbly balanced and 
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organic effect of the facade design. Some improvement was sought 
to be effected by reducing the height of the minarets and increasing 
that of the prayer chamber, as we find in the mosque of Muhsfir 
Khan at Ahmadabad, or by transforming them into mere ornamental 
and symbolic appendages of much reduced girth, as we find in the 
Sipari mosque and in that of Shah Khub Say^d, both at Ahma- 
dabad. No doubt, certain improvements resulted from such mani¬ 
pulations; yet the minarets failed to be successfully integrated into 
the scheme. It is not without reason that in a few of the later 
mosques the minarets were altogether eliminated from the design. 

A close examination of the bases supporting the minarets is 
instructive inasmuch as they are found to be derived from the earlier 
indigenous tradition. They project as prominent buttresses from 
the facade and correspond to the lower sections of the Hindu temple 
mth all their characteristic moulding along with vertical facets and 
rich decorative designs. They introduce an intricate play of light 
and shade in the otherwise flat fa^de. Every form and every de¬ 
tail may be found at Siddhapur or Patan, Modhera or Mount Abu, 
Chandrivati or Somafiatha. The variation is noticed only in one 
particular. Whereas in the corresponding sections of the temple ap¬ 
pear niches with figure sculptures, in the mosque they are filled in 
with tracery. And not a few of the tracery motifs ate clearly of 
Hindu extraction. 

Another characteristic form of the Gujarat Muslim style may 
be seen in the step-wells, known as the wat>. The practice of 
making these wells prevailed in the pre-Muslim period and the exist¬ 
ing tradition and mode of construction were taken over and consid¬ 
erably developed by the Muslim rulers. These wells consist of a 
circular or octagonal well-shaft and an inclined stairway which des¬ 
cends down to the level of the water by means of flights of steps with 
regular landings at intervals. The landings are constituted as pil¬ 
lared galleries which, superbly designed and provided with such 
oriMmental features as banging balconies, etc,, served as cool and 
quiet retreats in the heat of the summer. Two of the most eminent 
examples of such step-wells are Bal Harir*s mdv (Fig. 72) at 
Asarwa,''®o near Ahmadab&d, and the one at Adalaj,''®’ some twelve 
miles north of that city, both being built about the same time. 

The circumstances under which the Muslim style of Gujarat 
developed have been broadly stated above. In their building aspi¬ 
rations the Sultans of Gufai^t were fortunate in coming in contact 
with a band of very highly accomplished Indian artisans with cen¬ 
turies of artistic tradition behind them. The Muslim rulers were 
not slow to recognize the merits of these artisans and take advan- 
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tage of their s k ilL What is more^ with a rare cathoEcily they ab¬ 
stained from imposing their own ideas^ beyond the barest minimum 
demanded by the new conditions^ and were content to adhere to the 
established traditions of the country. The genius of the West- 
Indian tempiewbuilders was thus easily directed to the creation of 
structures of an entirely disparate order in the form of mosques and 
tombs^ And this they did with the same remarkable aesthette and 
constructive sense as in the case of the temples. The fact that the 
inventive genii^ of the Indian craftsman had a comparatively free 
scope accounts for much of the imaginative richness of Gujarat 
Muslim architecture* Balance and harmony^ elegance of design, 
richness of decoration, and almost flawless eKeeution are the key¬ 
notes of this new style in which Indo-Muslim architecture may be 
seen at its best. It has been often stressed that of all the styles that 
emerged under Islamic rule in India, that of Gujarat remains the 
most indigenously Indian. This unique character may best be ex¬ 
plained as the product as much of a highly specialized local style as 
of a different kind of Islamic patronage. 

E. The Punjab and the Deccan 

Besides the four provincial styles^ noticed above, two other 
gional expressions of Indo-Islamic architecture may also be recog¬ 
nized, one in the Punjab and the other in the Deccan. The former 
seems to have taken shape rather early; but the extant monuments 
are known to have undergone such large-scaJe renovations in succes¬ 
sive ages that the forms in which they are now seen cannot be dated 
earlier than the Mughul period. The Deccanese style is known to 
have asserted its individual character under the Bahmams, but the 
trends and forms illustrating this individuality reach their complete 
expressions only during the succeeding phase which was largely 
contemporaneous with the Mughul rule, A discussion of these styles 
is, therefore, reserved for the next volume. 

F. Rdjputdnfl 

The establishment of Islam marked the close of a momentous 
epoch of Hindu architecture, the achievements of which have been 
recorded in the preceding volume. By A.D, 1350 Islam had esta¬ 
blished its authority over the greater part of India, as far south as 
the Krishna-Tufigabhadra basin. Under the shock of an alien rule 
and an alien faith the forceful Hindu styles felt stunned and ulti¬ 
mately disintegrated in the regions that lay prostrate. Certain ex¬ 
ceptions may, no doubt, be noted: but the general picture of Hindu 
architecture in the period under discussion may be described as one 
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of declicte. In Western India the traditional skill of the Hindu build¬ 
ers found a new expression in the Gujarat Muslim style. Rij- 
putana, which resisted for a long time the intrusion of Islam, seems 
to have maintained its former skill and tradition unimpaired to a 
large extent. The Kirttistombha’®® of RaM Kumbha (c. A.D. 1440) 
in Chitor fort is an eminent example of Rajput architecture of the 
fifteenth century A.D. It is a iofty and exquisiteiy ornamented tower 
rising up to a height of 122 feet in nine storeys, each storey being 
distinctly marked on the exterior. The successive tiers of projected 
balconies mingle judiciously with the elegant horizontal mouldings 
and build up a pattern which is further enriched by a profusion of 
architectural ornaments and figure sculptures. The mass of deco¬ 
ration, Fergusson rightly notes, “is kept so subdued, that it in no 
way interferes either with the outline or the general effect of the 
pillari*J®® The pattern, as a whole^ was certainly derived from an 
^rlier tradition, and a prototype of this 'tower of fame' may be seen 
in a smaller tower,"'®* also at Chitor, which appears to have been 
built in the twelfth century, Hana Kumbha was a tireat patron of 
arts, and among his other architectural projects mention should be 
made of the ereat Chaumukha temple at Rannuri®s f Jodhour), which 
Is extremely picturesque on account of its situation as well as of the 
varied comnosition of its superstructure, consisting of graceful 
domes and loftv spires commingling with one another and producing 
an effect of rich and romantic beauty. An ambitious conception, it 
consists of an immense number of parts of diverse shapes and 
desivns. all oleasinaly unified so as to oroduce a complete and organic 
whole. The variety and beauty of detail and the ever-changing play 
of Hyht and shade ip the interior create an impression seldom achiev¬ 
ed in buildings of this class. Such buildings as the above illustrate 
unmistakably the same efficiency and sense of balance and ornament 
that characterized the old Rajput art. 

In palace architecture, also, the Rsiputs are known to have made 
notable contributions. The palaces, now surviving in Rajputana, 
were either built during the Mughul period, or were so remodelled 
that their earlier patterns have been mostly obliterated. Man Singh's 
palace in the fort at Gwalior’®® (Fig. 69) has been considered to be 
one of the finest of the Hindu palaces belonging to the pre-Mughul 
times. Built at a date slightly prior to the advent of the Mughuls, 
it Ulustrates, more or less, an indigenous style in palace architecture, 
and it is from this style that Akbar is known to have derived many 
useful ideas when designing his own palaces at Agra, Fatbpur 
Sikri and other places; as such it deserves more than a passing 
notice. 
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This remarkable end interesting example of an early Hindu 
palace is situated on the eastern scarp of the rock on which the fort 
stands. Externally, the dimensions are 300 feet by 150 feet, with 
a height of more th^ 80 feet on the eastern side. The flat surface is 
relieved on each face by taU rounded bastions of a singularly pleas¬ 
ing design, crowned by cupolas with domes of gilt copper, as Babur 
once saw them flashing in the bright sunlight. Betwen the bastions 
there appear elegantly designed projected balconies. The fagades 
are gracefully embellished with bold patterns, plastic as weU as glaz¬ 
ed. A singularly effective plastic design occupying the central divi¬ 
sion of the facade consists of a range of arcades with foliated struts. 
The glazed ornament in blue, yellow, and green, takes the shape of 
elegant bands of patterns with figures of men, elephants, tigers, birds, 
makaros, plantain trees, etc,, and lends a charming and picturesque 
effect to the massive construction of the fa^des. Much of this 
ornament has decayed and peeled off. Yet, it represents a grand 
and ornate conception and we may quote an Englishman, Sir Lepel 
Griffin, Agent to the Governor-General for Central India, who saw 
it more than seventy years ago. “The palace," he writes, “was once 
a mass of architectural and coloured ornament from base to summit. 
Even in its ruined state its fine projecting towers, open-piilared 
central balconies and arrow-headed crestings make up a most 
unique pile. Situated at a height of 300 feet from the ground be¬ 
low, on the rugged rock, its pinnacles standing out against the sky, 
every artistic detail throwing others into relief, the entire frontage 
one mass of colour, and the domes crowned with golden spires, the 
general effect must have been very fine."’®'^ 

The Hathiya Pol or the ^Elephant Gate', attached to the sou¬ 
thern end of the eastern frontage, is in itself a product bf high 
artistic merit and is in keeping with the striking design of the 
palace building. It consists of a handsome domed structure with a 
massive bracket arch with rich corbels, the bracket shape being, to 
a certain extent, masked by two semi-circular bands of floral 
patterns. The sides are effectively diversified by projecting bal¬ 
conies, perforated screens, and particularly by two boldly project¬ 
ing rounded bastions, each roofed by a dome supported on pillars. 

The interior of the palace consists of two highly artistic open 
courts, each with a suite of rooms on its four sides. The courts are 
rather small in sbe, but in their rich treatment they are perhaps 
unsurpassed. Their smallness of scale and wealth of decorative 
detail, covering every available space, stand in significant contrast 
to the bold and massive conception of the exterior walls. It appears 
that these interior courts lacked the able guidance and supervision 
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of a master architect who might have planned and executed them in 
conformity with the noble and dignified conception of the outside. 
They are more the work of a decorator than of a builder. Yet, it 
contains many interesting features that are of a distinctly novel and 
ingenious character. The main body of the palace is divided into 
two storeys with additional underground Sooes along the eastern 
retaining wall for providing cool resorts in the hot weather. The 
open-pillared balconies in the uppermost floors overlook the open 
courts and add relief to the harsh four-square shape of the interior. 
The ingenuity of the builders is also shown in the different struc¬ 
tural expedients employed for the support of the roofs, and the 
vault over a room in the south-east angle with ribs at the groins 
lends a charming effect to the interior. The different shapes and 
designs of the corbelled struts and brackets and their execution, the 
variegated shapes and rich mouldings of the piers and pillars, the 
perforated screens of various patterns, the round and foliated arches 
and the variously designed projecting eaves, including one of corru¬ 
gated shape, are each a marvel of stone-carving, and the entire 
surfaces are covered with minute ornamentation in low relief and 
coloured glaze, lending a most picturesque effect to the view of the 
interior. In spite of the smallness of scale, Man Singh’s palace in 
the Gwalior fort furnishes us with a singularly pleasing conception, 
noble and dignified, and, at the same time, romantic and picturesque. 

G. 

Reference has been made above to the establishment of the 
kingdom of Vijayanagara south of the Krishna.’®® Founded with 
the avowed object of checking Muslim aggression, this kingdom re¬ 
mained as a strong and effective bulwark of Hindmsm against 
Muslim advance in the south for a little over two centuries. 
The capital city, Vijayanagara or the 'city of victory', situated 
on the south bank of the river Tungabhadra, is now represented by 
the extensive ruins of Harapi.’®® In its palmy days it was one of 
the foremost cities in Asia, and glowing accounts of the power and 
prosperity of the kingdom and of the magnificence of the city have 
been left to us by a number of foreigners. Nicolo Conti, an Italian, 
and ‘Abd-ur-Razzaq, an ambassador from Shah Rukh, the son of 
'Itmur, visited Vijayanagara in the first half of the fifteenth century, 
while two Portuguese chroniclers, Domingo Paes and Femao Nuniz, 
came and stayed in the city during the reign of Krishnndevaiaya 
(A.D, 1509‘29i) when the kingdom was at the height of its prosperity. 
According to the testimony of 'Abd-ur-Razzaq the city of Vijaya¬ 
nagara occupied an area of about sixty-four square miles and had 
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seven CDtieentric enclDsures, each surrounded by strong lortifications^ 
The three outer enclosures contained cultivable lands, while the four 
inner constituted the city proper, the royal palace and its precincts 
occupying the innermost quadrangle, the citadel proper 2 °'^ The ac¬ 
count of Paes®° ^ is particularly valuable for obtaining an idea of the 
magnificence of this great city. To Paes the city seemed to be "as 
large as Rome and very beautiful to look at^^ The palace of the 
king, he further states^ enclosed ^‘a greater space than all the castles 
of LisboD*^ Paes also refers to the strong and massive fortificatioiis 
of the city, its imposing gateways^ its wide streets lined by beauti¬ 
ful houses, its elaborate and effective works of irrigation^ its 
orchards, groves and pleasaunces, its many temples, market places 
and other amenities suitable to a royal city. After the disastrous 
battle, known as the battle of Talikota {A.D. this splendid 

city fell a prey to the fury of the Muslims who wrought untold 
havoc and destruction. Yet, the remains that are still seen are 
significant as illustrating one of the most sumptuous phases of 
South Indian architecture. 

In this vast waste of ruins few secular hmldings can now he 
seen intact. Nothing remains of the palace except the disfigured 
basements of a few of its buildings Two masonry platforms, appa¬ 
rently of large and imposing structures, deserve special mention as 
they are likely to help one to have an idea of the chaste and elegant 
character of the buildings of this order. Of these, the one known 
as the King^s Audience HalF°^ seems to have been part of a build-^ 
ing of considerable dimensions. The other is called the Throne 
Platform, though Paes describes it as the *House of Victory^ 
erected by Kri^hnadevaraya in A.D. 1513 to commemorate his con¬ 
quest of Orissa. As the name of the first suggests, each was de- 
sitmed. verv probably, as an audience hall, and Percv Brown is 
further inclined to describe them respectively as Halls of Public and 
Private Audiences in the manner of the palace desimis in Persia and 
of the Mughuls. The orieinsl building in each instance seems to 
have been a pillared pavilion rising up in a number of storevs and 
endintf in a Dyratnidal roof. ‘Abd-ur’-Razzaq described the Kin^^s 
Audience Hall as being "elevated above all the rest of the lofty 
buildings in the citadel”. The considerable dimensions of the base¬ 
ment lend support to such a description. The basement of this 
immense hall rises up in three spacious statues, diminishing as they 
go up, embellished by bold and chaste mouldings and string-courses, 
completely in agreement with the substantial nature of the building. 
Over the platform, which is reached by elaborate Sights of steps, 
there may still be seen sockets of six rows^^^ of piUars, ten in each. 
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which supported the superstructure, now entirely gone. The Throne 
Platform is smaller in dimensions, but is decidedly the more 
ornate. Like the former, it also ascends in three diminishing 
terraced stages and is approached by balustrated stairways. The 
stages are separated one from the other by bold mouldings, the inters 
vening wall surfaces being faced with elaborate carvings, depicting 
the various Puranic myths and legends. 

Because of the extremely fragmentary nature of the majority 
of the remains of the secular order it is difficult to understand 
clearly their designs and other arrangements. So far as can be 
judged, substance as well as ornament seem to have been the key¬ 
notes of such buildings. A few buildings of this order, each more 
or less in a fair state of preservation, may be seen in the Lotus 
Mahal,®*^® the Elephant Stables,®^® and the two tower-like struc¬ 
tures called, perhaps wrongly, watch-towers of the Zattina enclo- 
sure.®*^''’ The first is a square pavilion with doubly recessed comers 
and in two storeys; the different compartments, in which the upper 
storey is disposed, are surmounted by pyramidal roofs. Except for 
the arches and their piers, every other feature from the base to the 
summit is modelled on the prevailing indigenous tradition, and 
Longhurst seems to be wrong in classing it as Indo-Islamic, Inci¬ 
dentally, the superstructure of this small pavilion may serve as a clue 
to the lost superstructures of the two audience halls mentioned above. 
The building, now called, perhaps wrongly, the Elephant Stables, is, 
however, more emphatically Islamic in appearance and character. Jt 
is an extremely elegant and dignihed structure having the best of pro* 
portions. Its fine ranges of arches in the facade, representing an 
entirely Islamic convention, are suitably balanced by the projected 
balconies on brackets®°® of the strict indigenous pattern. The 
graceful domes over the roof are again similarly counterbalanced by 
the square turret-like superstructure in the centre, apparently 
ascending in diminishing storeys. Here, in this striking building 
the Islamic and the indigenous conventions may be seen'to have 
been blended in a harmonious and organic manner. The two tradi¬ 
tions are found to have adapted themselves successfully to each other. 
The two so-called watch-towers consist each of a tall and plain base 
supporting an upper storey with projected balconies on each side. 

The sumptuous character of the Vijayanagara style is, however, 
most evident in its temples. A new resurgence of Hindu mind 
appears to have taken place, and the temples erected during this 
period constitute certainly the most eloquent testimonies to this up¬ 
heaval. The static speK which seems to have spread over South 
Indian temple architecture is lifted, and a fresh inspiration is noticed 
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not only in additions of new complements to the temple scheme, 
also in a far greater enrichment of every element and featye. The 
temple enclosure is now provided with a larger of ^ructu^, 

apart from the main complex, such as pillared halls, pa ioiB 
other shrines and adjuncts, and the increase in the number of such 
accessory buildings was no doubt necessitated by an elaboration of 
the rituals of worship. During this period two such accessory 
structures came to be regarded as indispensable elemente m the 
temple scheme. One is known as the Amman s^ne. which repre¬ 
sents a subsidiary temple for the enshrinement of the^ consort of ^e 
divinity to whom the principal temple m the centre of the scheme m 
consecrated. This subsidiary temple, a smaller replica of toe 
one. is placed a Uttle behind it in the north-w^t. The oto « 
known as the an open pillared pa^hon with ari 

elevated platform in the centre for the exhibition of the i^ges of 
the deity and his consort on ceremonial occasions. It is situ^ a 
Uttle to the front of the central scheme sUghtly to its right. Of the 
above two, the second is regarded as the more important, and « 
usually the most sumptuous structure in the entire scheme. Besi ^ 
these two, another structure, designed in the shape of a ceremomal 
chariot, forms, not infrequently, an important annexe of the scheme 
as a whole. The tendency towards emphasizing the external and 
accessory features during the preceding period has already b«n 
noted.aoa In the Vijayanagara phase such a tendency is also empha¬ 
tically felt. 

A temple of the Vijayanagara style is certainly sumptuous, and 
the intrica^. beauty, and exuberant wealth of its i^ch decorative 
details app2; to be mther bewildering. But a keen observer cannot 
fail to detect that howsoever elaborate and intricate the dec^orative 
treatment might be. there is always maintmned a 
between the structure and its ornament. A structural feature, not 
unoften, may lend itself to an absurd and fantastic form, but the de- 
agn of such a form is always determined by the shape and 
of that feature. This is particularly noticeable m the varied and 
ingenious designs of the pillars. The pillars constitute a major 
architectural scheme in the temple complex as a whole. The most 
frequent design Is one in which the shaft becom^ either » 
coiC or a background for a group of Statuary, of sul^antial pi^ 
portions and carved practically in the round. Such^tuary attach¬ 
ed to the pillars takes the form of caryatids of such shapes ^ or 
ramoant ^pogryphs with fighting riders and groups of soldiers; 
and*hi the treatment of such caryatids is often n^ced thfe 
ingenious and imaginative fantasy. Less complicat^, but equally 
effective, is the pattern of the monolithic pillar consisting of a cen- 
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tral coluizui with slende^r coliinmettes attached all around. Still 
more simple is a pattern in which the shaft is divided into zones, 
each zone being occupied 1^ a miniature motif of the shiine itself, 
and the whole showing a succession of such motifs one above the 
other. To this sim pler variety belongs also the pattern in which 
the shaft is divided into a number of cubical motifs separated by 
wide bands chamfered into eight or sixteen sides. Whatever the 
pattern, whether simple or the most complicated—^the two often 
appearing alternately in the same composition —t the pillar, in spite 
of even the most ingenious treatment, does never lose its structural 
character and import. Similar is also the case with brackets, very 
often most elaborately treated, forming the capitals of the pillars. 
They are as ornate as the pillars themselves. The usual pattern is 
that of a pendant bracket elaborated into a volute which terminates 
in an inverted lotus bud. Continuous panels of sculptures, illustra¬ 
tive of various myths and legends, appear on the exterior surfaces 
of the walls and lend a rich plastic effect to the entire composition. 
The wide roll cornice with double ftexture serves also as an im¬ 
portant decorative motif, the undersides being invariably richly 
treated. 

The sumptuous character of the Vijayanagara style of temple 
will be clear and manifest from the above general description. 
Many notable temples were produced in different parts of the king¬ 
dom, but it will be possible to refer only to the finest and the most 
representative examples which are generally centered in the capital. 
From the foreign accounts Vijayanagara appears to have been as 
much a capital city as a city of temples, and a number of interest¬ 
ing temples may still be found extant in this deserted site. The 
temple of Pampipati^'*** is the most sacred; but the finest in the 
city are those of Yitthalasvanu^'' ' and Kazlra Rama,*’® erected dur¬ 
ing the reign of Krishnadevaraya which represents the most flourish¬ 
ing epoch of the Vijayanagara kingdom. Exquisitely ornamented 
in the manner described above, these two have been classed by 
some scholars as among the most perfect specimens of the Vijaya- 
nai^ara style. Both are fundamentally identical in design and deco¬ 
rative treatment. The HazSra Rama temple is, however, a much 
smaller composition, and as such consists of a smaller number of 
attendant stTUCtures. In fact, the group consists simply of the main 
complex, i.e. the sanctum and its axially joined together, 

and the Amman shrine, the two being placed in a quadrangle en¬ 
closed by walls and entered through a gopuram in the east. In 
spite of its small size, its highly ornate character and its close nroxi- 
mity to the royal enclosure seem to distinguish it as the private 
chapel of the Vijayanagara kings. The mo^pa has three porticoes 
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projecting from its three sides. The roof is supported on a group 
of richly carved and highly polished squat stone pillars. The 
brackets* beams* as well as the undersides of the ceilings and the 
roll cornices are also elaborately ornamented. The sanctum, stand¬ 
ing at the back of the ma^dopa, is topped by a pyramidal tower of 
the usual JDraoida mode, built in brick and plaster. Indeed, during 
this period brick and stucco come to be increasingly used in toe 
fashioning of such superstructures, the detailed ontament being 
usually done in the latter material. The friezes of sculptures on 
toe exterior walls of the temple and its enclosure illustrate the story 
of the 

The Vitthalasvami temple Is a larger and much more ambitious 
conception which, though begun as early as A.D. 1513, could not 
be completed, and the project had apparently to be abandoned after 
Talikota. The temple and its various appurtenances are situated 
within a rectangular court, 538 feet by 315 feet, i.e. nearly three 
toe size of the Hazara Rlma, enclosed by pillared doisters 
all around and entered through three popurams, now grievously 
damaged, on its three sides. The eastern gopuram formed the 
principal entrance to the temple enclosure. The main complex is 
a long rectangular structure, aligned from east to west and con^- 
sisting of three sections. The entire scheme is raised over an exqui¬ 
sitely ornamented stylobate, and is terminated by deep roll cornices 
topped by parapets and small pyramidal rooflets in brick and 
plaster. The ma^pc is an open pillared pavilion with a project¬ 
ing portico on each side, and this frontal adjunct, with its ranges 
of richly carved pillars of varied designs, constitutes one of the 
chief attractions of this central group. Every feature in the Interior, 
including toe undersides of the beams, ceilings, cornices, etc., is 
elaborately ornamented, and if the roof of the msndapa and the 
tower over the sanctum had been completed, it would have ranked 
as one of the most successful productions of South Indian temple 
architecture. Various other appurtenances, such as the Amman 
shrine, the ornamental chariot of masonry, the Kalyfitui-moi^pa 
and other pavilions, are disposed around this central scheme, each 
in its p»osition specified by rituals. Among these, the 
tnan^pii, in its bold and elegant design and exuberant richness, 
seems to have excelled even the principal scheme. Fergusson is en¬ 
tirely justified when he says that the Vitthalasvami temple ‘'shows 
the extreme limit in florid magnificence to which the style advanced.’' 

Temples of similar magnificence may also be seen in other parts 
of the Vijayanagara kingdom and Fergusson refers x>articularly to 
a deserted temple at Tadpatri about 100 miles to toe south-east 
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of the capital city, built by a governor of Kfiahoadevaraya^ As the 
treatment of the two popurama of this temple indicates, this compo¬ 
sition surpassed perhaps even the Vitthalasv aim temple. The per¬ 
pendicular, i.e. the lower, part of popurams is usually comparatively 
plain, the figure sculptures being, as a rule, confined to the 
pyramidal, i.e. the upper, part. But in the two popurams of the 
deserted temple at Tadpatil (one of them unfinished}, the whole 
of the perpendicular part, to quote Fergusson, ”ls covered with the 
most elaborate sculpture, cut with exquisite sharpness and preci¬ 
sion... and produces an effect richer, and on the whole perhaps 

in better taste, than anything else in this style”. It is temples like 
these, more than any other, that vividly recall the rich and lavish 
magnificence of the Vijayanagara style. 

The nucleus of a famous temple establishment in South India 
was usuaUy a small village temple which gradually grew rich, and, 
with increasing wealth, was added to in successive ages. It is in 
this manner that the establishment took the shape of a vast com¬ 
plex of structures of many periods. Obviously no regular design 
or layout could be expected in the grouping of such fortuitous aggre¬ 
gates carried out in different ages, except that they were ranged 
in successive walled courts gradually extending outwards. It is in 
the outer courts and their various aggregates that one may find a 
lavish display of magnificence, and though ineffective as a whole, 
the sumptuous beauty of individual buildings seems to arrest the 
admiration of every spectator. 

The Vijayanagara sovereigns, in days of their greatness, were 
evidently responsible for large-scale additions to important religious 
establishments scattered throughout their dominions. To a certain 
extent such additions are recognizable by the presence of what 
has been described above as the distinctive characteristics of the 
Vijayanagara temple style. The place that the Kalya^tartiian^pa 
occupies in the temple scheme of this period has already been indi¬ 
cated. It is interesting to find that in not a few of the famous 
South Indian shrines, these large and spacious halls appear, from 
their style, to owe their origin to the patronage of the Vijayanagara 
rulers. These open halls have flat roofs supported on richly carved 
pillars, regularly spaced, their number in each case depending on 
the dimensions of the hall. Whatever the number, they are usu¬ 
ally known as thousand-pillared 7na7}^pas and constitute an impor¬ 
tant appanage of every religious establishment of some note. like the 
pillars, the ceilings are also decorated with a variety of elegant 
niotifs, all in good taste, while the wide cornice, with double flexure 
extending all around, lends a distinctive note to the building as 
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a whole. When integrated with the general scheme they add to the 
beauty and digixity of the entire complex, Unfortunatelyj such an 
integration is of a very rare 0 ceiiETetice+ 

Among the nui^pas that may be assigned to the Vijayanagara 
epoch, mention may be made of those in the Parvatl temple at 
Chidambaram (South Arcot district), in the fort at Vellore (North 
Arcot district), in the temples of Varadaraiasvami and Ekatnbara- 
natha at Kafichipuram (Chingleput district), in the Jambukesvara 
temple near Trichinopoiy, and in the ^i^rgaSikhesvara temple at 
Virinjipuram (North Arcot district). Of these, the man^opa in the 
Parvati temple at Chidambaram®’** appears to belong to an early 
phase in the epoch before the Vijayanagara temple style had reached 
its most affluent expression. It is a small porch hall of singular ap¬ 
pearance, forming the entrance to the shrine, and is situated in the 
centre of a court surrounded by double-storeyed galleries. Ihe 
situation itself gives it an individual character, Hhe Interior ar¬ 
rangement of the hall in aisles of varying depths separated by rows 
of richly carved pillars is also singularly pleasing. The central ^le 
has pillars with engaged pilasters branching out at the top in a 
succession of elegant brackets to form a kind of vaulting for support 
of the roof. As a structural expedient the procedure is sound as 
well as effective, and the skilful but restrained manner of delicate 
carvings lends the hall a sober dignity which is hard to find in simi¬ 
lar erections elsewhere. 

The other man^npas^ referred to above, are more substantial in 
design and, at the same time, more ornate in conception. The 
Kaiydna-man^pa at Vellore^’® has been described by Percy Brown 
to be “the richest and most beautiful structure of its kind” , The 
carvings of its piers with attached pilasters, its bracket shafts, etc,, 
are exuberant as well as intricate, but in a manner that is neither 
extravagant nor overburdenii^. In the treatment of the piers occurs 
a motif of great vigour and forcefulness that was to become charac¬ 
teristic of Diavida architecture of this and the later phases. This 
is the vydlis with rearing horsemen, which adorn the piers in front, 
and whose beginnings may he traced to the archaic motif of the 
sedant or rampant animals appearing for the first time in the seventh 
century A.I>. in the rock-cut architecture of the Pallavas at Maha- 
valipuram. After a lapse of several centuries the motif reappears, 
in an oriented and more sumptuous form, to suit the luxuriant style 
of this period. 

The NaluaMa-mawdanas m the temples of Varadarainsvam! and 
Ekambaranatha at Kanchipuram®’® display similar exuberance in 
conception and treatment, but the tendency to overcrowding mars. 
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to a certain extent^ the view of the interior as a whole. The 
i7iaTi4<^pa in the Jambiikesvara temple® near Trichinopoly how¬ 
ever^ a more elegant and graceful architectural design. Extending 
from gojmram to gopuratn and with one side opening on a tank fed 
by a pei^tual springy It has its pillars more widely spaced and 
its aisles disposed in varying depths and heights. The effect of the 
interior is, as a result, much more sober and dignihed^ in spite of 
the sumptuoiis character of the pillars and bracketSp The Virinji- 
puram is, likewise, an effective conception due to the 

judicious distribution of spaces in the interior which compensates, 
in a way, for the unrestrained exuberance in the treatment of the 
pillars and brackets. 

Tall and massive gopurams, forming entrances to the courts^ 
lend a charming effect of picturesqueness to every notable temple 
complex of South India, and the Vijayanagara sovereigns were zeal¬ 
ous in raising up such colossal gateways, in order to display their 
power and pomp as much as their ardent devotion to religion. In 
the previous volume®^® it has b&en observed how,, from a compara¬ 
tively small beginning, tbe gopuram tends to become higher and 
higher. In the Vijayanagara epoch this tendency reaches its supreme 
expression in a massive rectangular building that accommodates 
an enormous entrance doorway and is covered by a lofty pyramidal 
tower rising up in storeys and ultimately crowned by a barrel- 
shaped vault. It was the usual practice to build the perpendicular 
section, containing the doorway, in stone, and the pyramidal sec¬ 
tion, forming the storeyed tower, in brick and plaster^ It is in the 
latter section that there may be noticed the most lavish display of 
ornament consisting of massive figure sculptures as well as of the 
most intricate devices and patterns. Such ornaments were usually 
done in stucco, a bold and precise execution being characteristic of 
this age. Many of the tall gopurams that distinguish the famous 
South Indian temple complexes seem to have been raised under the 
aegis of the Vijayanagara rulers, and among these the southern 
gopuram in the temple of Ekambaranatha at KanchTpuram®®® is cer¬ 
tainly the most important. It was built by Krishnadevaraya, the 
most famous of the Vijayanagara sovereigns, and is a colossal struc¬ 
ture rising up m ten storeys to a height of 188 feet. In size alone 
it is one of the most conspicuous among aU buildings of this kind 
in the whole of South India. It is at the same time a highly deco¬ 
rative one. An exuberance of sculptures and ornamentations breaks 
up this stupendous mass in a manner that imparts to it an effect of 
airy lightness, thereby enhancing the impression of soaring heissht. 
Every motif, whether figural or decorative, is beautifully adjusted 
to tbe scale of the monument and of the section in which it is placed. 
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Therefore, in spite of exuberaiice, there ia no sense of extravagance, 
nor lack of clarity, everything being an integral part of the design 
as a whole. One of the most eminent productions of its kind^ this 
gopitram seems to have provided the model for subsequent erections 
of this order. But despite their size and wealth of detail, none of 
these later structures can equal it in respect of its great beauty 
and the balance and rhythm of its design. 
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An Arab Account of India in the Fourtemth 
Century. {Being a translation of the cha^ 
ters on India from al-Qalqashandi's 5ubn- 
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Fei-sin 

Huang Sing-ts'eng 
Ma Huan 
Wang Ta-yuan 


Sing Ch'o sheng Ian. 

Si Yang Cha’o Kang ticn l«. 
Ying Yai sheng Ian. 

Too yi che leo. 


W. W. Rockhill translated extracts from the above works, parti¬ 
cularly the portions relating to the coast of India, Toung Pao, XVI, 
(1915, 436 ff,). P- C. Bagchi translated extracts from the first three 
-works relating to Bengal (Fiswabharati Annals, 1. 117-27). Also 
see J.j.L. Duyvendak, Mo Huan re-ejcamtned, Amsterdam, 1933. 
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Undiscovered Source-Books of Pre-Muehal 
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CHAPTERS VIII AND DC 

SAyyJDS AND LODIS 
{A} Original Sources 

A/osana-pi-^hdhdn. by Muhammad Kabir. MS. British Museum 

London, Add. 24409. 

A collection of 140 stories, mainly relating 
to Lodi and Sur kings and written probably 
towards the end of Akbar*s reign, as the 
name of Jahangir does not occur anywhere 
in the text. They depict traditions, myths, 
superstitions and often contain narratives of 
some historical events scribbled carelessly 
without much regard for truth or accuracy. 
Great care is, therefore, necessary in regard 
to uncorroborated statements. 

Muhammad Kabir was a daughter's son of 
Shaikh Khalil-ullah Haqqani, an Afghan 
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Akbar three times. As stated in the preface 
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Lives of Saints from Mu‘in-ud-din Chishti to 
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of lEf-ud-din Sayyid Hasan-ul-Husainl 
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biography. 
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London and Leyden 1905, 

(ii) English translation by Leyden, J. and 
Erskine, W,, entitled Memoirs of Babur, 
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(iil) English translation by Beveridge, A.S., 
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to Indian campaigns in HIED, Vol. IV. 
by Muhammad GhausT Shattarl. MSS. Linde- 
siana (transferred to John Rylands Library, 
Manchaster) and A.S.B. Calcutta. 

It is an account of the Muslim saints of India 
who flourished from the 7th to the 10th 
centuries of Hijra, but also contains useful 
references to historical events. The work 
was completed C, 1022 A.H. (=A.D. 1613) 
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although it was commenced about a d«*«'adfr 
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An anonymous work on geography compiled 
in A,D- 982, English translation with com- 
mentary by V. Minorsky, London. 1937. 

Sammad al-Kabuli, not Hammad as mention¬ 
ed in Islamic Culture 1954, p, 410. MS, 
Lucknow University. 

It is a contemporaty work on music and danc¬ 
ing compile during Sikandar’s reign 
based entirely on Indian sources, chiefly 
Sanskrit and Hindi, of which seven have 
been cited. The author appears to be a re¬ 
markable linguist, for, in addition to his 
scholarship in Persian prose and poetry, he 
had admirable command over the Indian 
languages. The text of the work, when com¬ 
plete, had the approval of SikandarV 
minister, Miiui Bhuwa, who was well 
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The work is the rarest of its kind and, being 
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Library, Oxford and (iii) Library of the 
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writer. 
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MSlwa (1436-1469) with a brief account of 
his predecessors. The author, of whose 
antecedents much is not known, was a court 
chronicler of the Khalji monarch and wrote 
the biography shortly after his patron’s 
death at the command of the latter's suc¬ 
cessor, Sultfin Ghiyis-ud-din Khalji! Deal¬ 
ing primarily with the Sultans of MSIwa, 
the work contains a valuable account, based 
on the authoris personal knowledge, of some 
ttnport^nt episode relating to thft career of 
the first Lodi king regarding whom any 
other contemporary material hardly ap¬ 
pears to exist. The celebrated writers of the 
Mughul period, including Niaam-ud-diit 
(See 3) Firishta (T, 6) and 

mad Sharif Wuqul (see Mojfitnl'ul.^khhdr 



BIBUOGRAFHV 


Ma'asir-t-J!aWTBi 


Ma'dan-i-j^Ichbar- 


M a!dan~iish~Shiid~ 
yirSihumdar 
Shditt. 


I.O. MS. £ol. 34X*) have all drawn upon it. 
(In T.A. and Firwhta the titles Mo'asir-z- 
Muhmud Shaht and Taribh-i-Mahmud Shdhi 
have been confused). 

The work is very rare and the Tubingen MS., 
which is the earliest extant copy, is defec¬ 
tive at the end while the Bodleian MS. is 
like\^'ise slightly defective in the beginning. 
The Cambridge MS. is complete but it is a 
late copy (1199 A.H.=A.D. 1784) and the 
scribe does not appear to have been well 
versed in Persian. He has made mistakes in 
copying some important dates as revealed 
by comparison with the other two MSS. The 
cataloguer of the Pote Collection of Oriental 
MSS. in the library of King’s college Cam¬ 
bridge. has mven it the title of TdriJch-i- 
Mchmiid Shdhi without loO'kIng into the text 
of the work itself where it is clearly des¬ 
cribed as Ma’dstr-t-Mahmud Shdht (vide 
fols. 15' and 479'). 

by 'Abdul Ba<j! Nihawandi, Persian text Cal¬ 
cutta, 1924. 

It is a general history up to A.D. 1615. Its 
account of the period under review is gene¬ 
rally a verbatim copy of that of the T.A. 

by Ahmad bin Babbal also called Kanbu, 
VoL I, B.M. MS. Or. 1683 (Extracts only) 
Vol. U. I.O. MS. 121. 

It is a work on general history completed in 
A.H. 1020 (=A.D. 1611), which formed the 
chief source of Ni'matullah’s Tarikh-i-Khdn 
Jaham wo Mafchz4n-i-A/£fJio«i, (vide no. 36 
below) wherein it has been described as 
the b^t available history in the world. 
(Alhoqq tdnkhe baddn kh-ubi dar riizgar 
ndsi. See Camb. MS, fol. 6'’). The first 
volume, covering the period up to the end 
of the Lodis, is not extant and only a few 
extracts are available in the B.M. MS. 
quoted above. The second volume contains 
the account of the Timurids up to Jahangir, 
but the India Office copy wmch is very 
nicely transcribed breaks off in the 37th 

year of Akbar’s reign, 999 A.H.=;A.D. 1590-91. 

by Mian Bhuwa. Persian text Lucknow, 1877, 
1879. 

It is a contemporary work on medicine com¬ 
piled by Silmndar's scholar-minister, Mian 
Bhuwa, who was a versatile genious. Basing 
it on numerous Sanskrit works of reputable 
Hindu physicians whose debt he acknow- 
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Majamfttl-Akhbar 
or T«rikJi-i- 
Muhmtnad Sharif 
Wuqu't. 


MajtIa*iu-5a*doin 
wa MajTna'uI- 
Babrain 


Afihr wa MSh 


lodged, he prepared a handy volume in 
Persian which epitomized the result of 
native researches in medical science. Inci¬ 
dentally it contains useful references to the 
general progress of learning under Sikandar 
and the Idng^s liberal patronage of the men 
of letters. 

His work as well as the lAbjat^i-Sikandar 
(no. 9 above) are important sources 
for the study of the interaction of Hindu 
and Muslim cultures. 

by Muhammad Sharif Wuqu'L LO. MS. 119. 

It is a compendium of general history up to 
A.D. 1591-92 and is very useful in corrobo¬ 
rating and correcting some of the state¬ 
ments of the T.A. Hie author was a poet of 
Akbar's court. (See A?n-i-Akbart, text, I, 
254) and as stated by himself, entered the 
Emperor’s service a second time in 1590. 

by Kamal-ud-din *Abdur-Hazzaq Samarqandl. 
(i) B.M. MSS. Or. 1291 and Add. 17928. (U) 
I.O. MS. X92. (iii) Cambridge MS. (Library 
of Christ’s College, D.D. 3-5 (iv) Lahore MS. 
Private Library of Maulvi Muhammad 
Shafi. Ed. Vol. II (2 parts) Lahore 1360-8 
AH, (=AJ5. 1941-1948). 

It is a history of the Hmurids from A.D. 1304 
to 1470 in two volumes. The first volume 
ended with the death of TTmur while the 
second was carried to the re-enthronement 
of SuItSn Husain. The account up to 1426- 
27 is largely based on the valuable contem¬ 
porary record of Hafiz Abru (see no. 34* be¬ 
low) while for the later period, the author 
relied more upon his personal observation. 

‘Abdur Razzaq was bom at Herat in A.D, 1413 
and died there in A.D. 1482. He had been 
patronized by Shah RQkh early in his youth 
and was sent by him on an embassy in AJ). 
1441 to Zamorin of Calicut and the king of 
Vifayanagara. The Matla^us-Sa^dain contains 
a full account of this visit as weU as of the 
relations of the Hmurids with the Sultans 
of Delhi during the period covered by it. 

by Hamid bin Fazlulllh, better known as 
Jamall. MS. Punjab University-Library, 
Lahore, 

A very rare work (considered untE a few 
years back not to be extant) by Sikandar 
Lodi's Poet Laureate. The date of its com¬ 
position, 905 A.H, (=AJ). 1499), was ob¬ 
tained by the writer from a chronogram in 
fol 117. 


7S4 


BroUOGRAPHY 


M ir’aUitl^'Alam 
Mir'at-i-JoJwTV 


M iT’ot-i-Mos''udi 


MiT’ot‘i-SiJcaTidarl 


MiijTnaUUMujfassol 


Muntafehab ut- 
TwJdnkh or 


Muntalrb^b ut- 
Ttoarifch or 
Ahsan. ut^Twa 
rifch. 


osfr. 


It is a versified story of romance, but contains 
references to Sikwdar's poetical talent, his 
justice and his generosity towards pious 
and learned men. It also gives a brief ac¬ 
count of the author's tour of Muslim coun¬ 
tries of the Middle East. 

by Muhammad Baqa. I.O. MS. 124, B.M. MS. 
Add. 7657. A general history up to 1667. 

An enlarged edition of no. 16 above, by the 
same author, ^e narrative has been conti¬ 
nued to A.D. 1699. I.O. MS. 126. Cambridge 
MS. (Library of King’s College no. 109). 

by 'Abdur Rahman Chishtl. 

(i) B.M. MS. Or. 1837. 

(ii) Abridged English translation by B. W. 
Chapman B.M. MS. Add. 30776. 

An account of the life of Salir Mas'ud GhazI, 
stated by the author to have been extracted 
from an earlier work by MullS. Muhainmad 
Ghaznavi, a servant of Sultan Mahmud. 

‘Abdur Rahman belong^ to a family of 
Chishti Shaikhs and died at Dhaniti in the 
Lucknow Sarkar in 1094 A.H. (—A.D, 1682). 

Some autobiographical references are to be 
found in another work of the author entitled 
Mir'at ul-Asrar (B.M. MS. Or. 21_6). 

by Sikandar bin Muhainmad Manjhu. I.O. MS. 
1938. 

English translation hy E. C. Bayley entitled 
IrOcol MuhamTnodan Dj/nostics Gujarat. 
London, 1886. 

It is a history of Gujarat completed in A.D. 
1611-13, 

by Muhammad Baraii. (i) MS. 43, A.S.B. (ii) 
Bodleian MSS. Billot 346, Ousley 311. 

It is a work on general history up to A.D. 1627, 
but was completed c. A.D. 1668. The ac¬ 
count is based on the well-known general 
histories of the Mughul period. 

by ‘Abdul Qadir Badaunl. 

(i) Text, Calcutta 1668-69. 3 vols. 

(ii) English translation by J. S. A. Ranking, 
S. H. Lowe and W. H. Haig, Calcutta, 1898- 
1925. 

by Hasan KhSkT Shirazi B.M. MS. Or. 1649 Eton 
College MS. 

A general history up to A.D. 1613. The author 
who was in Akbar's service, commenced the 
work under him but completed it under 
JahingTr. The narrative of events is, how¬ 
ever, very straight and concise. 

by Mirza 'Ali-ud-daulah Qazwlni B.M. MS. Or. 
1761. 
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N asa b-itama-y i- 
A/dyftina wa Kai- 
fiyyat~i~Hv.ku~ 

Ruz-ndma-^yi- 

Ghazawat~u 

Hindiistcn 


Siyar ol-‘Arifin 


The work, which is devoted mainly to the 
study of the Persian poets of the lOth cen¬ 
tury A.H., contaiiis also a history of the 
HmuTids from Babur to Akbar. It was com¬ 
pleted in 982 A.H, (=A.D. 1574). 

Qazwmi’s father, Mir Yahya was al^ a histo¬ 
rian and had compiled the Lubb-ut-Twarikh 
a general history up to AJl. 948 (=A.D. 
1541). (B.M.MS. Or. 140). He had, there¬ 
fore, a scholarly background and the close 
relations of his brother, Mir *Abdul-Latif, 
with the Emperor Akbar gave him an addi¬ 
tional advantage. 

by Sayyid Muhammad Tabataba'i Is^hani. 
MS. no. 74, Boyal Asiatic Society, London. A 
useful tract on the origin of the Afghans. 

by Ghiyas-ud-dln ‘Ali MS. Lahore, Punjab 
University. 

It is a diary of Timur's Indian compaign, writ¬ 
ten by his courtier, popularly called Eliwaja 
'All who had attracted the great conqueror’s 
attention on account of his expert know¬ 
ledge and great skill in the game of chess. 
fSee Mujmal-i-Mtt/ossal, Bodleian MS., 
Ousley 311 fol. 6‘>. 

The Ria-natnn was one of the sources of 
Nizam-ud-dtn Sbami’s Zafar-nSjna (See 
Barthold: Turkestan, 54 n.l) which was 
completed in A.D. 1404 (vide no. 48 below). 
The work itself is extremely rare and the 
only copy to which reference has been made 
in bibliographical literature is said to exist 
at T^hkent. Fortunately, another MS. copy, 
to which the writer has had access, has been 
found in the Shiranl coHection of the Pun¬ 
jab University library, Lahore. 

by BSmid bin FazTull^h better known as 
Jamal!. 

(i) B.M.MS. Or. 215, 

(ii) 1,0. MS. 1313. 

(iii) Lahore MS. 

It Is an account of the lives of fourteen Mus¬ 
lim saints of India, beginning with Mu7n- 
ud-din Chishti and ending with Jamali’s 
own preceptor Shaikh Sami’ud-din. It 
giv^, however, a brief description of some 
political and cultural aspects of the reigns 
of Sikandar and Ibrahim and also throws 
light on the characters of the two monarchs. 
The author was an eye-witness of both the 
reigns and lived until the period of HumS- 
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5a/tTUit-ui-Aultya 

Tabaqot-i->Wtbari 


Tartfch-i-Al/1 


yun. The work was composed between A.D. 
1330 and 1353, 

by D™ Shikoh. Persian text Ed, Lucknow, 
1372. . 

It comprises notices of Muslim saints and holy 
men and was completed in A.D, 1640, 

by Nizam-ud-din Bakhshl. Persian texts. 3 
vols, Calcutta 1B27-35. Compared B.M, MS. 
Or. 1901 and Ms. Pers. 283 Bib. Nationale; 
Paris, English Translation of Vol, I by B. De, 
Ceicutta 1927. 

It is a comprehensive work on general history 
from the Ghaanavides up to A.D. 1593*4 and 
forms the i^is of a number of later similar 
works. The author appears to have made 
use of the best extant sources and of the 
twenty-nine authorities quoted by him, 
some are entirely lost to us now. However, 
a comparison of the contents of the work 
with the account of other contemporaneous 
and earlier works on the period under re¬ 
view, shows that it is not so very reliable 
as is generally considered to be. Errors have 
been found in the recording of dates, names 
and some of the events particularly in the 
chapters dealing with the Sultanate, Jaun- 
pur, Malwa, MultSn and the Punjab. There 
are also contradictioxis in the statements re¬ 
garding the same event or person recorded 
in the different volumes of the work, A 
typical instance may be quoted of Daulat 
Khan Lodi who, in TA>, I, 351, is stated to 
have personally gone to Kabul to meet 
Babur and having died on his way back to 
the Punjab. In Vol, II (pp. 3-9) he is subse¬ 
quently presumed alive and a description is 
given of his capitulation to Babur at Milwat, 
after a period of active hostility. 

There are similar contradictions met with in 
the account of Jaunpur and Malwa given in 
Vols. I and in. Unfortunately, some of the 
later writers, who have drawn upon the 
T.A., have instead of correcting these errors, 
perpetuated them by copying them verba¬ 
tim, as for instance, Nihawandi in the 
Ma'dsir-i-Rnhfml, 

by MuUa Ahmad Tattawl and others. B.M. MS, 
Or. 465. LO. MS. 

It is a general history up to A.D. 1589 writ¬ 
ten in the form of annals of different years. 
Nizam-ud-din also collaborated in compiling 
a part of it. The arrangement of the work 
is tedious and renders it difficult to consult. 
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Tarilch-i-Daudt. 


Tanfch-i-Firwhtfl 
also called Gul> 


Tartlich-t-Haq^ or 


Tankh-i-Hafiz 
Abrw or Zubdat- 
taf-TtofiT^kh. Bai- 
sangharf. 


It is however, useful in corroborating the 
accounts of other conteniporaneous works 
and often gives some additional details. 

by Abdulin. 

(i) MS. Punjab University, Lahore. 

<ii) MS. No. 4^51, Library of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London. 

It is an exclusive Afghan work of Jahangir's 
reign dealing with the Lodi and Sur kings. 
A careful examination of the work shows 
that it is almost entirely based on the 
Woqt'at-i'Mtishtdqi (vide no. 4? below). Be* 
ing full of anecdotes, it does not add much 
to the narrative of events contained in the 
parent source, but greatly helps in confirm^ 
ing them. Little is known of the author's 
life. 

by Muhammad Qasim Firishta. Persian text, 
Bombay 1831-32. 

English translation by J. Briggs, entitled His¬ 
tory of the Rise of Mahomedon Power in 
India, 4 Vols. 

It is a well known work on general history 
up to c. A.D. 1615. Being rich in historical 
detaib, it has been extensively used by all 
later and modem writers. Firishta has 
avoided some of the errors made by Nisam- 
ud-din. 

The English translation by Briggs, is however, 
very unreliable. 

by Shaikh ^Abdul-Haqq DehlawL 

(i) B.M. MS. Add. 26210. 

(ii) Bodleian MSS. (a) Fraser 132 (b) Fraser 
133 (c) Oiisley 59. 

(iii) MS. University Library, Cambridge. A 
very concise work on general history up 
to A.D. 1596. r^e author had his person¬ 
al sources of information regarding the 
Lodi period as he was the nephew of the 
contemporary writer MushtaqI. He re¬ 
lied on some trustworthy oral traditions 
and his account of certain episodes which 
is different from that of other contem¬ 
poraneous writers, deserves greater 
credence. 

by Nur-ud-din Lutfullah better known as 
HaRz Abru B.M, MS. Or. 1577 (Vol. I). Bod¬ 
leian MS. Elliot, 357, (Vol. I). 

The author, who was bom in Herat and edu¬ 
cated at Hamadan, earned the favour of 
Timur and attended his private assemblies. 
After Timur's death he attended Shah 
Rukh's court and won the respect of the 
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Td7ik)i-'T-H UTiidyunl 
or Tanlch^-IbW- 
jitinf, 

TdnkJi-i-Khaii 
Jahdnl wo Makh- 
z3n-i~Afghani 


Tortich-t-ilf ahmud 
ShdhI, 


Tniik7i'i“M (iboTn k 
ShShl 


young prince, Musa PaTsan ghar to whom he 
dedicated his work. It b a gener^ history 
of the world and was compiled in &2^0 
A.H, {=hJ>, 1425-26). {See Matlo'-lW- 

So'dcin, B.M, MS. Or. 129X fol. 154). HafU; 
Abru died in 834 A.H. (=AJ3. 1430i. 

by Muhammad Ibrahim Jarir, LO. MS. 104. 

It is a brief general history of desultory 
character compiled in 957 A.H, (— A.D. 
1550). 

by Ni'matuUah. ~ 

(i) 1.0. MS. 576. MS. Library of the Christ s 
College, Cambridge, {D.D, 3). 

(ii) A shorter recension of the same w^k en¬ 
titled only McfcJMran-i-A/srhdni I. O. MS. 
2706. MS. Cambridge University Library. 
English translation by B. Dom envied 
History of the A/phans, Londoti 1829-36. 

It is a systematic history of the Lodi and 
Afghans compiled in 1021 A.H. (=A,D. 
1613) by an esqierienced chronicler who. 
after losing his job at the Mughal Court, 
entered the service of the Afghan amir, 
Khan Jahan Lodi, the favourite of the Em¬ 
peror Jahangir. The work, which was under¬ 
taken at the behest of his new ma^er, re¬ 
veals an iUghan bias, and its peculiar fea¬ 
ture is the sanctification of the origins of 
the Afghans by reviving the Israelite theory. 
The genealogical motive of the author in at¬ 
tempting a study of Afghan histo^ is, 
therefore, to be underlined. For his infor¬ 
mation regarding the period of the s 
and the Sure, he is mostly indebted to 
MushtaqT, the T.A. and the Mo'dan-i-Akhn- 
bof-i-Ahi7Mldi, 

by ‘Abdul-Qarun. B.M. MS. Or. 1819- 

A history of Gujarat up to 889 A.H. (=A.D. 
14841 with incidental references to the Sul¬ 


tans of Delhi. ^ . 

by Yahya bin Ahmad as-Sirhindl, Persian 
tesrt, Calcutta 1931. English translation by 
K. K. Basu, G.O.S.. LXm. 1932. 

It is a general history from the time of Sul¬ 
tan Mu‘izz-ud-dln Muhammad bin Sam up 
to the accession of the third Sayyid Sultan, 
Muhammad Shah bin Farid (838 A,H.=A.D. 
1434). The account of the concluding sixty 
years, of which the author had exceptional 
sources of knowledge, is the most original 
and valuable one. Yahya enjoyed the patron¬ 
age of Sultan Mubarak Shah and dedicated 
the work to him. The narrative is, however, 
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madt 


T arDd^t-iVd^ir 
Shdht. 

T drtfch-j-Ra$hi(K 


TttrtfcJi-i’SadT-i’ 
Jehan, also 
called, Tabagdt>t> 
Mohmiid 5hahT. 


TdHfe h-i-Shdht also 
called Tflrifch-i- 
Saldlln-i- 
Ajaghina, 


Tdnfch-i-Sind or 
Tdnkh-i-Ma'sumi 


unbiased, straightforward, concise and 
shorn of verbosity and floridity, usually 
characteristic of such oriental works, 
by Mubatninad Bihanaad Khinl B.M. MS. Or. 
137. 

It is another valuable work on general history 
compiled in 839 A.H. (=A.D. 1435) and con- 
temporaneous with the T.M. but unfortu¬ 
nately, the references to the Sayyid Sultans 
are too brief. 

Anonymous. 1.0. MS. 4032. 

A desultory history of Sultan Nasir-ud-din 
Khaljl of Malwa. 

by Mirra Haidar Dughlat. MS. Chlrist's. Col¬ 
lege Library, Cambridge. D.D. 4.7. English 
translation by N. Ehas and E, D. Boss en¬ 
titled A History o/ t)te Moghuls of Central 
Asia London 1898. 

The author was a cousin of Emperor Babur, 
and his account not only corro^rates some 
of the details of events described in the 
Bdbur-ndma but sometimes supplements 
them by additional informatimi. 
by FaizuUlh ibn Zain-ul-'Abidin, called Bdalik- 
ul-Quzat Sadr-i-Jahan. 

(i) MS. Bib. Kationale, Paris. No. Suppl. 
Pers. 183. 

(U) B.M. MS, Add. 7629. 

(ill) Cambridge University Library, Browne 
MS. G. 12 (12). 

All the three MSS. have been consulted. 

It is a general history form the earliest times 
to 838 A.H. (=A,D. 1434) and ends abruptly 
at the point where TM. concJudes its ac¬ 
count. Compiled, however in 907 A.H. 
(=A.D. 1501-2), it is indebted to the TM, 
for the narrative of the Sayyid period, 
by Ahmad Yidag^. Persian tejrt, Calcutta 
1939. Compared MS. Punjab University, 
Lahore, 

It is a history of the Lodis and the Sura and 
the first two Mughal kings, compiled short¬ 
ly after A.D. 1613 as the Ma^don-i-Akhbar- 
i-AJimadi is quoted as one of the sources. 
Written in the usual pattern of anecdotal 
works it is much less reliable than the 
Tortkh-i-Z>audi as the author has aUowed 
many inaccuracies to creep into bis account, 
by Mir Ma'sum. Persian text; Poona 1938, 

It is the best known history of Sind from the 
Muslim conquest up to A.D. 1600. The 
author died in 1606. 
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Ttth/a-yi-Afcbar 
S^ht also called 
TflTtich-i-iSlieT 

ShdhL 


Tiisuk-i-Ja Iwngrri. 


Waqi'ot-i-Mushtaq! 
and Tdrifch-i- 
Muahtagi 


The account of the rise of the Langahs given 
by Ma'sQml is, however, identical with 
that of the TA. and his incidental refer¬ 
ences to the Sultans of Delhi also agree with 
the account of the same source. 

by * Abbas Sarwinh ^ 

ii) B.M. MSS, Or. 1357, Or. 164, Or. 1782, 
Add. lUm , , 

lii; bodieian MSS. Eliiot 371 and ousley 78. 

(iii) MS. Library of the King’s CoUege Cam¬ 
bridge. No. 180. 

(iv) 1,0. MS. 2X9. 

The author, being related to Sher Shah Sur, 
had special sources of information in res¬ 
pect of the history of the Afghans. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the first two parts of bis work have 
been lost and the third part which is the 
only extant portion, deals with the life of 
Sher Shah. It contains, however, some use¬ 
ful information relating to the Lodi kings 
which help to confirm the account of later 
writers. It was compiled c. A.D, 

Autobiography of the Emperor Jai^gir 
Persian text, Aligarh, 1863-64. English 
translation by A. Rogers, London, 1903-14. 

by Rizqulli,h MushtaqI. B.M. MSS. Or. 1929 
and Add. 11633. 

The two works, although similar in scope, are 
yet not entirely identical in their account. 
The date of composition, lutherto unreveal¬ 
ed in the various biographical notices of the 
author has been found by the writer in the 
body of the text (Waqi-*4t foL 146'') as 980 
A.H. (=:A.D. 1372-73). The author died nine 


years later. 

These two MSS. constitute, perhaps, the 
earliest available account of the Afghan 
rulers of India. The author who was bom 
in A.H. 897 (=A.D. 1491) had lived during 
the late L«ii period. As for the earlier part 
of it, he had most reliable sources of infor¬ 
mation. His father. Shaikh Sa'dullab was a 
saintly scholar and had been closely asso¬ 
ciate with Sikaodar's noble, Miin Zain-ud- 
din. His grandfather Sha^ Firuz was a 
warrior-poet, and had written a versified 
account of the wars between Buhlul and 
Husain SharqL (The poem is now lost and 
only two couplete have been quoted by Niir- 
ul-Haqq in the Zubdat-ul-Ttoarfkh. vide 
Cambridge MS. fol 58‘), Beth MushtaqI and 
his father were the disciples of the Saint, 
Shaikh Malladah, whom Sikandar held in 
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Zafar-Nama 


ZajaT-n&Ttia 


Zafar-uhWalih bi 
Muza^ar wa 
Alih. 


Zubdat^t~ 

TtoSrikK 


great esteem. Besides, Mushta^ had been 
personally connected with some of the 
Amirs of Sikandar and Ibrahim. His know^ 
ledge of Hindi, of which he was a well* 
known scholar and poet, was of great ad* 
vantage to him in gaining success to the 
material in that language, (His pemname in 
Hindi was Niranjan, and two Hindi works, 
entitled PatTimn and Jot HtTanjatit are attri¬ 
buted to him. See Alchbdr-uI-Akhpdr p. 170, 
Hodivala p. 481). 

Mushtiqi did not write to please a patron and 
his account was uninfluenced by any world¬ 
ly motive, He was a detached and religious- 
minded person, and his account of contem¬ 
porary events is the chief source on which 
later writers, such as Nizam-ud-din, 
Ni'matuDah, Abdullah and Ahmad Yadg^, 
have extensively drawn. Although his style 
is not that of a regular historical work, yet 
he provides the most useful information 
about all the three Lodi monarchs. The nar¬ 
rative of events is frequently interrupted 
by long digressions and anecdotes, which, 
however, shed abundant light on the gene¬ 
ral life and the customs of &e people. Many 
of the stories illustrate the effectiveness of 
Sikandar's judicial and administrative sys¬ 
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S. Ketkar). 2 vols. Calcutta, 1927, 1933. 


Select list of printed works mentioned in the text. 


Advaitananda 

Agastya 

(Vidyanatha) 


Anantabhatta 

Anonymous 

-do- 

Ballalasena 


Brahmavidydbharana. Ed. by Harihara Aastri, 
Advaitanutnjari Series, Sri Vidya Press, 
Kumbakonam, 1894. 

(1) PrataparudrO'Yasobhushatm. Ed. by K. P. 
Trivedi, BSS. no. LXV. 

(2) Bdlabharato. Ed. by P. P. S. Shastri with 
Afonohara commentary of Saluva Tim- 
maya Dan^natha, Srirangam, 1942. 

Bhdratachampeu. Ed. by K. P. Parab, with 
commentary of Ramachandra Budhendra, 
JVSP, Bombay, 1903, 1916. 

Kathafcosa, Tr. by C. H. Tawney, RAS Ori¬ 
ental Translation PVnd, London, 1895, 

Samyaktuakaumudi, A.D. Weber, SBAW, 1889, 
731. 

Bhojaprabandha. Various editions are avail¬ 
able. Eng. tr..by L. G. Gray, under the title 
Narrative of Bhoja, 
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Bhaskara 

Diksbit 

-do- 

Cha^esvara 

-do- 


-do* 

-do- 

-do 

Cbaritrasimdara 

Chaxitrasundara' 

gapi 

Gane^ 

Gaiiggdasa 

Gafigadevi 


Gangadhara 

Gopinatha 
Chakravaitl 
Go vindananda _ 
Kavikankanl- 
charya 
-do- 

-do> 


Viimaitaraghava. PandLt Durgaprasad and K. P, 
Parab, USP, Bombay, 1889. 
Siddhanio-Kaumudi, Many editions are avail¬ 
able, 

^abdofcauatubhfl. Ed. by Pandit Vindhyesyari 
Prasad Dvivedin and Vyakaranacbarya 
Ganapati Shastri Mokale, 2 vols., Ch, S.S., 
Banaras, 1898, 1917. 

Smritiratnafcara, KntytiratnSkara, _ Ed. by 
f^ndit Kamala Krishna Smrititirlha, BI. 
2nd ed. 1925. 

VioddaToinakara. Ed. by Pandit Dinanatha 
Vidyalamkara, BJ. 188T. Ed, by Pandit 
Kamala Kfish^ SmritUlrtha, S.J. 1931 Eng. 
tr. by G. C. Sarkar and D. Chatter] ee, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1899. 

GfihaatiiOTiitndlcara. Ed, by MM. Kamala 
Kf-lsh^a Sntrititirtha, B.Z. 1928. 
Bfljomtiratnflkaro. Ed. by K. P. Jayaswal. 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna, 
1924, 

VivadaTatnakOTtx. Ed. by Pandit Dinanatha 
Vidyilankara, 6.1. 1687. 

Maklpdlaeharita, Ed. by Hiralal Hansraj, Jam¬ 
nagar, 1909, 

Silodiitc, Ed. by Pandit Haiagovindadasa 
Becharadasa, Dharmabhyudaya Press, 
Banares, 2nd ed. 1913. 

Grahalaghava or SiddJtantarohasya, Ed. by L. 
Wilkinson, Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 
1843; pub. by Ganpat Krishnaji’s press, 
Bombay, 1900. 

Chhandomonjari, Ed. by H. Brockhaus, BSGW. 
1864, pp. 209-42. (See also under Narayana, 
V’fittirafnofcarofifcfi). 

Madhurdvijayam. Ed. by Pandit G, Harihara 
Shastri and Pandit V. Srinivasa Sastri, 
Sridhara Press, Trivandrum, 1916. Text and 
tr, by S. T^iruvenkatachari, Annamalai, 
1957. 

Gfliiffadnsaprotapauilosom, Eggeling, India 
Office Catalogue, vii, no. 41pp. 1608-15. 
Kaufukosarvasua. Ed. by Ramachandra Tar- 
kalankar Calcutta, 1628. 

Danokoiimudi or Ddnckrij/Bkaumudi Ed. by 
Pandit Kamala Krishna Smritibhusha^ja, B.J. 
1903. 

Durgotsavfltjiijektt, Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad, 
Calcutta, (In Bengali Character). 
Prayoa'chittaeitjeka. Ed. by Jibananda Vidya- 
sagara, Calcutta, 1893. 
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Govlndananda 

Kav ilcflnVa na- 

charya 

Gimaratnasuri 


Jagaddhara 


Jagadiivara 

Jinakicti 


-do- 

Jiva Gce\raniiii 


Jyotirl^ara 

Kavi^khara 


Kalyai^malla 


Kanchanichaiya 


Kapila 

Kavikanjapura- 

Paramananda- 

dasa-sena 


Kedarabha(ta 


lOrtiraja 


Kshemamkara 


^rdddhakaumudf or ^raddhajlcripdkaumtuli. EJd. 
by Pandit Kamala Kfishpa Sumtibhushaiia, 
B,I. X902. 

Xriyaratnosamucbcftaj/o, Chandraprabha Prass, 
Banaraa, ld08. 

Stutikustitndnjalit Ed. by Pandit Durgaprasad 
and K. P, Patab with the Commentary of 
Rajanaka Ratnakantha, NSP, Bombay, 1891. 

Ma^yorrwioo. Ed. by Sadananda Sastri, Lahore 
1921. 


Champakoireahlhikathanaka. Ed. by A. Weber 
SBAw, 1883, 567-4(}b; Text & tr, J. Hertel, 
ZDMG, LXV (1911) 1-51; 425-47. 

Palopopatafcathdnaka. See J, Hertel, Jinakirtia 
Geschichte von Pala und Gopala. BSGW, 
Leipzig, 1907. 

Gopc^la-chantpu. Ed. by Nityasvarup Brahma' 
charl, 2 parts, Devakinandan Press, Vrinda- 
van 1904^ Ed. by Risavihari SljtikhvaUrtha, 
Devakinandan Press, Calcutta, 2 paiis, 1908' 
13. (In Bengali character). 

DhurCasamapamo. Ed, by C. Lassen in hie 
Anthologia Sanstidtica, Bonn. 1838 (not re¬ 
printed in the 2nd ed.); Ed, by C. CaoDelar 
in litho, Jena, 1883. 

Anangaranpa or Avah^amctnjati, Ed. by 
Ramachandra Sastii Kusala, Punjab Sans¬ 
krit Book Depot, Lahore, 1920. For private 
circulation. Tr, by Tridibnatb Roy, Calcutta, 
1944. 


Dhananjaya-vijaya-vySgoga, Ed. by Pandit 
Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, JVSP, Bombay. 
1885, 1911. 

Samkhpa-pt-avachana-sutra. Tr, by Jag Mohan, 
Orpheus Publishing House, Edinburgh, 1921, 
Ananda~Vfindava.iia-champit. EJd. in The 
Pandit, O.S. vols. IX, X, N.S, vols. I-IH also 
published in parts by Madhusudana Das 
with commentary of Visvanatha Chakravar- 
tin, Hughli, 1918. (Incomplete and in Ben¬ 
gali character), 

Vritfaratndtera. Ed. by Taranath Tarkava- 
chaspati, Valmiki Press, Calcutta. 1870. 
Ed. with Jivananda VidyasSgara’s comm, 
by Aiubodh Vidyabhushana and Nityabodh 
VidyaTatna. 8th ed, Vachaspatya Press, 
Calcutta, 1915, 

IVemiTwfhfl-JIfahdfcBVyo, Ed. by Pandit Har- 
eovindas and Bechardas, Vidya Vi java Press. 
Bhavnagar, 1914. 

SimhasanadoctnTn^lcfi or VilcrafndrfcflchaTtta, 
and translated by P, Bdgerton, Harvard 
Oriental Series, Cambridge, Mass. 1926, 
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Laugaksht 

Bh^kars 

LoIimbarSja 

Madanap^ 

Midhavachaiya 


h3o* 


-do- 


*do- 


TarJcafcaumudr by Manikl Nabhubhai 

Dvivedi, BSS, 1&86; Ed. by E. HuUzsch, 
ZDMC, 1907, pp. 763-802 Ed. by Vasudeva 
Lakshmacia Sastri Pansikar, NSPf 5th £d. 
Bombay, 19Z8. 

Harimldsa. Kavyainala, pt. 2, Ed. by Pandit 
Durgaprasad and K. P. Farab, NSP, Bom¬ 
bay, 1895. 

Modanapdrijdta. Ed. by Pandit Madhusudana 
Smritiratna, B.I., 1893. 

Pord^ra-Mddhavtya. Ed. by Chandrakania 
Tarkilamkara, 3 vols., BJ. 1890-92; Ed. by 
Pandit Vatnan Sastri Islampurkar (vol. 3 
part ii by R. G. Bhandarkar). 3 vols., each 
2 parts, BSS, 1893-1911. Ddyahibhaga, ‘The 
law of inheritance’ translate from the un¬ 
published Sanskrit text of the 'Vyava.hara- 
lednda of the Midhaviya commentary of the 
PorcwaTa-smriti, by A. C, Burnell, Higgin¬ 
botham & Co., Madras, I86S. 

Kdlanirttaya. EH. by Chandrakanta Tarka- 
laihkara B.f., 1890; EH. by Pandit Ratna 
Gopal Bhatta, Cb.SS. Banaras, 1909. 

Sarvadariancsampraha. . 

EH. by; 

(1) T&r^th Tarkavachaspati, Sarasudha- 
nidbi Press, Calcutta, 1851. 

<2) Isvara Chandra Vidyasigara, B.l. 1858. 

(3) Jlrananda Vidyasagara, 2nd ed. Saraswati 
Egress, Calcutta, 1889. 

(4} Hari Narayai^ Apte, Anandaarama Press, 
Poona, 1906. 

(5) With an original commentary in Sanskrit 
by M. M. Vasudeva Sastii Abhyankar, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, 1924. 

(6} and tr, by E. B. Cowell. The Pandit, O.S. 
vols. tX, (1874-75) X (1875-76), N.S., vol. 
I, (1876-77), il (1877-78). 

(7) Eng. tr. by E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough 
1st ed. Trubner Oriental Series, Trubner 
& Co. London, 1692; 2nd ed. Kegan Paul 
Trench Trubner & Co,, 1894. 

(8) Ed. by V. Sh. Abhyankar, with a Sanskrit 
Comm.; 2nd ed. revised by K. V. Abhyan¬ 
kar, Poona, 1950, 

jatminf^o-Rpaya^nulS-tnstdra. Parts. 1-5 
ed. by T. (Joldstucker, London, Trubner 8r 
Co. 1865^7; Completed by E. Cowell, 
Trubner & Co., London, 1878. 

Punchadolt. 

1. Text and tr. by Arthur Venis. The Pandit, 
N.S. vol. V (1883)—VIII (1886). 
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MadhavScbatya 


Mallimtha 

Meruttmga 


Misaru Misra 
Narayaija 


Nayachandra 

PSrthasarathi 

Miira 

-do- 

RaghimaRdana 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 


2. With Gujarati tr. and notes by ViSvanatha 
Sadarama Pathaka, Ahmedal^d, 1895. 

3. Eng, tr, by M. Srinivasa Rau and K. A. 
Kriahnaswami Aiyar, Sri Vaoi Vilasa 
Press, Srirangam, 1912. 

4. Anonymous tr,, Bombay Theosophical 
Publication Fund, 1928. 

5. Tr. by N. Dhole, Dhole’s Vedanta Series, 
Calcutta. 1836; 2nd ed. 2 vol. pub. by the 
Calcutta Society for the Resuscitation of 
Indian Literature, 1899-1900. 

ruTola. Ed. by K. P. Ttivedi, BSS, Bombay. 
1903. ^ 

PrabandhachmtdTnuiK. Ed. by Ramachandra 
Dinan5tha_ Bombay, 1888; 2nd ed. re-edited 
by Durgaiaj^ar Sast^ Forbes Gujarati 
Sabha Series no. 14, Bombay, 1931. Ed. by 
Jinavijaya Muni SJS, no, 1, SantiriiJcetana, 
1933. English tr. by C, H. Tawney, B.f., Cal¬ 
cutta, 1901. 

Vivddachandra. Ed. and pub. by Ramahrishna 
Jha, 

V rittirutndlcaratilca^ The VTittlratndilcara of 
KedtiTandtha mith ike comm, of Naruya^- 
bTietta, the ^rutahodha of Kalidasa, and 
Chandomahjari of Gangddasa, Ed. by K. P. 
Parab, NSP, Bombay 1890; the above and 
^unrittitileloi Ed. by Vaidyanatha Sastri 
Varakale, Ch. SS. Banaras 1927, Incomplete 
tr. in The Pondit, O.S. IX (1874-75), 

Hatnmlrakdvya. Ed. by N. J, Kirtane, Educa¬ 
tion Society Press, Bombay, 1879. 

NydyaratvakaTa, Ed. by Tailahga Ramasastri 
Manavalli, Ch. SS. Banaras 1898. 

^a^adipikd. Ed. with a tippani by Rama Misra 
Saslri, The Pandit, N.S„ VH (1885) XRI 
(1891). 

Dayatattva. Pub. by the Committee of Public 
Institution Calcutta, 1828. Eng, tr. by Gclap 
Chandra Sarkar, 1st ed. 1874; 2nd ed. 1904. 

Durfi^pajctaftixi. Ed. by Satish Chandra Sid- 
dhantabhushaim, Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad. 
Calcutta, 1924 (In Bengali character), 

Grahflydpotattea. Ed. by Satish Chandra Sid- 
dhantabhushana, Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad. 
Calcutta, 1925. 

Smrititattua. Serampore, 1834-35; Ed. by JTv5- 
nanda Vidyasagara. See also article by M. M. 
Chakravarti, JASB, 1915, 368^375, 

VyavahSratattva, Ed. by Lakshmana Narayana 
Sai^a and published by the Committre of 
Public Instruction, Calcutta, 1828, 
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Raja^khara 

Hamacbandra 
Ramananda Rfiya 

Rupa Gosvamin 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

“dO“ 

-do- 

Rudradhara 

-do- 

Sadanaiidap 




Saluva Narasiniha 


Prohandhakosa. or ChaturuiTniatiprabandfta, 
Ed. by Hiralal, Forbes Gujarati Sabha, BoiU' 
bay Ed. by Jimvijaya Muni, SJS, VI, Santi- 
niketan, 1935. 

Rafilearanjana. KavyotnSin, Pt, 4 Ed, by Pandit 
Durgaprasad and K, P. Parab, liSP, Bombay, 
1899, pp. 80-122. 

Joganiutbo-vaBabba. Radbaraman Press, Ber- 
hatnpore, 1882. (Ail the Sansittit publica¬ 
tions of this press are in Bengali character). 

Stavamdla. Ed. by Pandit Bhavadatta Shastri 
and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1903. 

Padydr^ali. Ed. by S. K, De, Dacca, 1934. 

Vidspdha-Mddhava. Radharaman Press, Ber- 
hampore, 1924; Ed. by Bhavadatta and K. P. 
Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1903. 

Lalito-MfldhoTja. Radharaman Press, Behram- 
pore, 1902. 

DonafeelicJiandriJca or DoTuifceUfcaumudi. 
Badharaman Press, Berhampore, 1926. 

Dijonla IVilamoni, Ed. by Pandit Kedamath. 
and V. L. S. Panashlkar, WSP, Bombay, 1913, 

5uddhivwefcfl, Banaras, 1866, 1878; Venkate- 
svara E^ess, Bombay, Samvat 1978, (=:AD, 
1900), 

&rtiddhamveka. Banaras, 1900. 

Veddntasdra. 

1. Text and tr. by J. R. Ballantyne, Presbyte¬ 
rian Mi^on Press, Allahabad, 1850. Tr. 
by J, R. Ballantyne, Christian Literature 
Society for India, London and Madras, 
1898. 

2. Tr. by E. Hcser, JAJSB, XIV (1845) 100-34; 
reprinted Bishop's College Press, Calcutta, 
1845. 

3. Text (Roman) and tr. by Von Ludwig 
Poley, S8AW, 1869, 33-156. 

4. Ed. by Hiralal Dhole, with Hindi, Eng¬ 
lish and Bengali tr, ^Icutta, 1883; 2nd 
ed. CalcutU, 1888. 

5. Ti'. by Major G. A. Jacob, Trubner^s Ori¬ 
ental Series, London, 1881; Boston 1881; 
2nd ed. Tmbner's Oriental Series, 1888; 
Srd ed. Kegan Paul Trench Trubner, 1891; 
4th impression, 1904. 

6. Tr. by W. Ward in A Compendium of the 
Raja-Yoga Philosophy, Bombay Theo- 
sophical Publication Fund, Bombay, 1901. 

7. Text and tr. by Swamt Nikhilananda, 
Advaita Ashram, Mayavati, Almora, 1931, 

Romfibhyudflyo. See “Ramabhyudaya. a for¬ 
gotten play” by R. Ramamurti, JOfif, Mad¬ 
ras, 1929, 268-7i 
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Sarvanfinda 

S^gadeva 


Sarhgadhara 

Sivadasa 

Sividitya 

Somacharitragam 
Sridhara Svami 

Siivara 

Sulapini 

Timmalambfi 

Uddanda 

Vichaspatimiira 

vagbHata 


Vamana Bhat^ 
Ba^ja or Abhinava 
Bhatta 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 


^agadufharito, Ed, by G, Biihlar in indtan 
Studiaa. 

SciTig^ratndkara. with Kallinatha's Kaldni- 
dhi cooun,, Ed. by Mangasha Ramakriahna 
Telanga, 2 vob. Anandasiama Press, Poona, 
1S96 with SimJia Bhupila's Sangttaaudha- 
kara comm. Ed, by KaUvara Vedantavigisa 
and Sarada Prasanna Ghosh, I4ew Arya 
Press, Calcutta, I8T9, 

.^rngadharapaddhatt. Ed. by P. Pfeterson, BS5, 
Bombay, 18S8. 

yetalaponchavimfati. Ed. by Heinrich Uhle, 
Leipzig, 1884, 1914. 

Baptapaibrthi, Eld. by A. Winter, Leipzig, 1893 
Winter, 2DJWG, 1899, 328-46. Ed. by D. 
Gurumurti, Theosophical Publication House, 
Adyar, Madras, 1932, 

Gurugu'^ralndkara, Ed. by Muni Indravijaya, 
Dharmabhyudaya Press, Banaras, 1911. 

BhdgatNita-b'hdtnrtlui-dlptl^ Ed. by Krishna 
Sastri Guijara, 1882; 2nd ed. Ganpat Krish¬ 
na ji’s Press, Bombay, 1866. 

Kothd-kautuko. Kavyamala, pt. 72, EJd. by Pan¬ 
dit Slvadatta and K, P, Parab, NSP, Bombay, 
1901. Text and German tr. by Von Richard 
Schimdt, Haeseler, 1893, 2nd ed. 1898. 

Dipakahkd. for the portion on Ddyabhago, 
See Ghosh, Hindu La«j, II, 550-554; see also 
M. Chalmvarti, JASB. 1915, 336-343. 

Varodambikd-Parri^ya. Ed. by Lakshman 
Sa^p Lahore, 1938 (?). 

MallikaTTiamta, Ed. by Jivananda VidyasSgara 
with commentary of Ranganatha, Calcutta. 
1878. 

Vioddachintanumi. Ed. by Ramchandra Vidya- 
vagiia, Calcutta, 1837. Eng. tr. by Prasanna 
Kimtar Tagore, 1863. Eng. tr. by Gangana- 
tha Jha, C?OS, XVIX, Baroda, 1942. 

Rasarattiasamuchehoyff. Ed. by K. S. Bapat, 
Anandasrama Pr^, Poona, 1890 Ed. by 
Hajatilal Suhul, 2 vols. Patna, 1937; Ed. by 
Ambikadatta Sastri, Banaras 1939; Ed. by 
Sadasiv Shastri Nene, Banaras 1^36. 

Vemobhiipolachanta or VfrandTdyeTMcharitti. 
Ed. by Pandit R. V. Krishna maohariar, Sri 
Vani Vilasa Sanskrit Series, no. 16, Sri Vani 
Vilasa Press, Srirangam, 1910. 

SrihgaTobhusheno. Ed. by Pandit Sivadatta 
and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1896. 

Parvatrparinaya, Ed. by Richard Schmidt, 
Leipzig, 1917. 

HaMbhyudoj/a. Ed. by T. Ga: 5 ?apati Sastri 2nd 
ed. Ttivandrum, 1913. 
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bibliography 


Varadacharya 


Varadaraja 

Vasudeva 


Vehkatadesika or 
Venkatanatha 

-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


Venkatadhvarin or 
Venkateia 
Vidyachakra- 
vartin 
VidySpati 

Vijnanabhikshu 


Vishnudasa 

Viivanatha 

Visvanatha 


Veddntflirilosa or Yatirajawijoyo. ^ 

Viraraghava Tatachaiya, Kiunbakonam, 
1902. ^ „ 

I/tghti-kaumudt. Many editions, Tr. by J- S. 
Ballantyne, Srd ed. Trubner, London, l»«4- 

Vflsudevflijijavfl, Kavyamala, pt. 10, Ed. 
Pandit Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, noi', 
Bombay, 1894. 

TtttpflTT/SyfflcjfMiTMi'rilfla. Ed, by Sankar Sastri, 
Maulakara, Anandasrama Press, Poona, 
1923 

Tttttwo-nmktttphflla. Ed. by Ramanusjra 
Sastri. The Pandit. Vols. XVin (1896).XXn 
(1900): reprinted from The Pandit, Medical 
Hall Press, Banaras, 1900. 

^ankolpoauryodaya. Ed. by K. Srinivasacharya 
Conieevaram, 1914; m, mtb tr. by_ K. 
Narayanacharya and Dr, R. Iyengar, Sn Vam 
Vilas Press, Srirangam, 1917. 

Sabhasitaniwi; Kntji/oTndIo, pt, 8, Ed. by Pandit 
Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, WSP, Bom¬ 
bay, 1891. 

^nivasavildsachampu. Ed. by Pandit D^u^a- 
prasad and K. P. Parab, WSP, Bombay, 1893. 

Rtifcminlfcolyana. Edited by P. P- S. Shasiri, 
Srirangam. 

Purushoparikshd with Gujarati translation, 
Gujarati E»rinting Press, Bombay, 1882. 

Saiiifchvapravachona-bhdyya, Serampore, 1821; 
Ed, by Fitz-Edward Hall, B.I. 1856; Ed. by 
Jivananda Vidyasagara, New Sanskrit Press, 
Calcutta 1872; Ed, Richard Garbe, Harvard 
Oriental Series, Cambridge, Mass., 1895; Ed. 
by Pandit Dhundhiraj Shastri with Sdihkhya- 
dariann, Ch.SS, Banaras, 1928. 

Manoduta. Ed. by C. Chakravarti, Sanskrita 
Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, 1847. 

^SaupaRdhikd-hartnm. Ed. by Pandit Sivadatta 
and K P. Parab. NSP. Bombay, 1902. 


Sfihityfldarpoiui. Ed. by Nathuram Pandita, 
Calcutta, Education Press, under authority 
of General Committee of Public Instruction 
Calcutta, 1828; pub. by Bhuvan Chandra 
Vasak, Sangabada Jnanaratnakara Press. 
Calcutta, 1869; Ed. by MM. P. V. Kane, 2nd 
Ed. NSP. Bombay, 1923; 3rd ed. 1951. Ed. 
by Kanmakara with Vijnaprii/d comm, of 
Mahefvarabhatta, and Loc^im comm, of 
Anandadasa; Ed, by MM. Haridasa Sid- 
dhantavagSa with his own Sanskrit comm. 
Kttsumapratitnd, 4th ed. Calcutta, 1946. 
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B. SANSKRITIC 
1. HINDI 
Original Texts 
(A) Western Hindi 

^Mi^-RalimSn gndein-rnsaJco (Apabhraibia). 

- iOU 

j®" Bijafeo. 

Dat^ 

Khusrav, Amir Hftdliq-Bari. 

T>s-j JCosftli or Atofldte or the aa-called "Bostein Hindi ' 
uauQ* Maul^na — 

Kutban 
Minihan 


Chatter] ee S, K* 
Grierson 
Keay, F. E. 


Padmanabha 


Atjun, Guru 
(compiled) 
Bali 


Singh^ Mohan 


Manikya Chandra 
Mantri Karmana 
Narasiniha MehtS 
Sfidhara 


ChtindayaTta. 

Mrig&valS. 

Madhu-Mdlati. 

Modern Works 
Indo-Aryan artd Hindi. 

Linpuiette Survey 0 / India. 

A History of Hindi Literature, Calcutta, 1933. 

2. RAJASTHANI 
Original Texts 

f^lso elauned to be 

4. PUNJABI 
Original Texts 
AdirCrantha, 

JanamSdkhi. 

General Reference 

Histofry of Panjabi-Biteroture fll00~ld32) 

6. GUJARATI 
Original Texts 
I^thtn-chandra-charitra. 


Sittt-haratia. 

Bh^gava Ui-Purdna. 
R<inumalla-ckhanda. 

For general references see VoL V, pp. 830-31. 

7. MARATHI 

For BibUography see Vol. V, pp. 827-29 
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Bipradasa Piplii 
Cha^^dasa 

Kavindra Parame- 
svara 
Kiittivasa 
Miladhara Basu 
Srikara Nandi 
Vijaya Gupta 


Bhattacharya, A. 

Mukbopadhyaya, 
Sukhamaya 
Sen, Dineshchandra 
Sen, Sukumar 


Jyotirfsvara 
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Social and Political life und^ the Vi jay a- 
nagara Empire, 2 Vols. 

CHAPTER XrX 
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Books 

Dhar and Mandu: A Guide, Bombay, 1902. 

Indian Architecture (BudhisC and HItmIu). 3rd, 
Bombay 1956. 

Indian Architecture {Islamic Period). 2nci ed. 
Bombay. 

On the Muhammadan Architecture of Bharoch, 
Cambay, Dholka^ Champanir and Mahmuda- 
bad in Gujarat. London 1896, 

The Muhammadan Architecture of Ahmadabad. 
2 parts Ijondon, 1900-05, 

Reports of the Curator of Ancient Monuments 
in India for the years 1881-S2, 1882-83, 1883“ 
84. Simla and Culcutta. 

The Architecture of Ancient Delhi, especiany 
the building around the Qutb Minor. Lon¬ 
don, 1872. 

List of Antiquorian Remains in the Central 
Provinces and Berar^ Calcutta, 1897. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Western 
India. London, 1926. 

A short account of Early Mitslim Architecture. 
Pelican Book, 1958. 

Delhi: Past and Present. London, 1902. 
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History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 
2nd ed. Revised and Ed. by J. Burgess and 
R. P. Spiers. 3 vok. London, 1910, 

A Hist{^ of Architecture on the comparative 
method, London, 1&50. 

The Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions 
in the North Western Provinces and Oudk, 
Described and arronqed. Allahabad, 1891. 

The Sharqt Architecture of Jaunpur toith 
Drawings and Architectural descriptions 
by Edmund Smith. Ed. by J. Burgess. 
Calcutta, 1889, 

Indian Architecture: Its Psychology, Struc¬ 
ture and History from the first Muhammadan 
invasion to the present day. London, 1913. 

The Seven Cities of Delhi. London, 1906, 

Architecture at Ahmadabad, the Capital of 
GoozeraL London, 1866. 

Handbook for Visitors to Delhi. Rewritten 
and brought up to date by E. Duncan. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1905. 

Memoirs of Gaur and Pandua, Calcutta. 

Les Monuments de I’Inde. Paris, 1893. 

Hampi Ruins. Madras, 1917. 

Monuments of Muslim India, (Com bridge 
Hisf^ of India, Vol. III). 

The History of the Kutb Minor (Deihi), with 
an account of the inscriptions on the Minor. 
Bombay, 1911. 

Historical Memoir on the Qutb (Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey 0 / India, No, 2Z), 

Gaur; Its Ruins and Inscription. London. 

List of Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency 
of Madras ujith a List of Inscriptions ond a 
Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern India 
2 parts. Madras, 1882-84, 

A. Forgotten Empire, London, 1900. 

Delhi: Its Story and Buildings. Bombay, 1931. 

Portfolio of Indian Architecturol DraiviTMjs 
Part I, London, 1897. 

A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon. 2nd 
ed. Oxford, 1950. 

The Archaeology and Monumental Remoins of 
Delhi. Calcutta, 1876. 

Mandu: The City of .loy. 

List of Muhammadan and Hindu Monuments in 

^ Calcutta, 

A Guide to Nizam-ud-dln. (Memoirs of the 
Archaeoiogical Survey of India, No. 10). 
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1390 

1291 

1292 
1294 
1299 

1297 

1299 

1300 

1301 

1302 ^ 

1306 

1307 

1303 

1310 

1311 

1313 

1314 

1316 

1317 


CHRONOLOGY 


Accession of Jalal-ud-din Firuz Khalji (p. 12), 

HebelUon of Chhajju suppressed (p, 13), 

Abdication of Nasir-ud-dXn Bughra and accession 
of Sukn-ud-din Kaikaus in Bengal (p, 193), 

Mongol invasion, ‘AM-ud-din Khalji invades 
MHwa and raids Bhllsa (p. 15). 

"Ala-ud-dln invades the kingdom of Deogir, in 
the Deccan (pp, 15-16), 

Murder of Jal£l-ud-din Etruz Khalji and acces¬ 
sion of ^Ala-ud-dm Muhammad l^aljl (p. 17). 

Conquest of Gujarat (p, 19). 

The Mongols invade India and are defeated be¬ 
fore Delhi (p, 20), 

Siege of Ranthambhor. Rebellion of Akat Khan 
suppressed. Rebellion of Hajl Maula suppressed 
Cpp. 21-22). 

Capture of Ranthambhor by ‘AH-ud-din (p. 22). 

Accession of Shams-ud-din Firuz Sh^ in Bene^ 
(p. 193). 

Sunadeva sets up a government in Kaghmir 
Cp. 372). 

Capture of Chitor. Failure of an expedition to 
Warangal, Mongol invasion (pp. 26-27). 

'Ala-ud-din lays his new capital at Siri (p. 675). 

Mongol invasion repelled by Ghiyas-ud-din Tugh- 
Juq (pp. 29-30). 

Death of Narasiihha n of Orissa and accession of 
Bhanudeva II (p. 361). 

Expedition of Kafur (Malik Naib) to Deogir 
(pp. 36-32). 

‘Ala-ud-din establishes his authority in Rilpu- 
tana (p. 33). 

Expedition to Warangal. Prataparudradeva sub¬ 
mits and pays tribute (pp. 33-34). 

Malik Kafur’s South Indian Exp^ition (p. 34-36). 

Death of AtiantamaUa of Nepal and accession of 
Jaylnandadeva. (p. 842). 

Ghiyas-ud-din Bahadur assumes sovereignty in 
East Bengal (p. 193). 

Death of Maravarman Kula^khara PSndya 
(p. 230), ‘Alai Darwaza built (p. 673). 

Shah Mir arrives in Kashmir (p, 374}. 

Death of Ajayasbhha and accession of Hammir 
in Mewar (p. 326). 

Mithila aimy conquers Nepal (p. 397). 

Death of ‘Ate-ud-din and accession of Shlhib-ud- 
din 'Umar. Death of Malik Naib. Deposition of 
‘Umar and accession of Qutb-ud-dai Mubarak 
(pp. 40-41), 


ivi uLH.jra.ffc 


death of Harapaladeva (p, 42), 
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1319 

1320 


1321 

1323 


1324 

1325 


1326 


1327 

1328 

1329 

1330 

1331 

1332 

1334 

1335 


Known regnal date of Sundara (p- ^32). 

Murder of Mubarak and usiupation of Nasir-ud'^ 
din Khuarav (p. 44). 

RiSchana conquers Kashmir (p. 373), 

Defeat and death of Khusrav and accession of 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq <Gha23 Malik) (pp. 44- 
46). 

Exp^ition to Warangal under Muhammad Jauna 
(Ulugh Khin). Rebellion of Muhammad (p. 53). 

Second expedition to Warangal under Muham¬ 
mad. Capture of Prataparudxadeva. Mongol 
invasion (p, 54). 

Death of Rincha^ and accession of Udayana- 
deva (p. 374). 

Kasir-udAlin ascends the throne in West Bengal 
(p. 194). 

Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq’s expedition .to Bengal 
and Tirhut (pp. 56, 194, 399-400). 

Death of Ghiyas-ud-dm and accession of Muham¬ 
mad (pp, 56-53, 61). 

Ghiyas-ud-din Bahadur restored in West Bengal 
(pp. 194-95). 

Hartsiihha of Mithila enters Nepal (p. 401). 

Jdmi* Masjid erected at Cambay (p. 710). 

Rebellion of Gurushlsp and invasion of KampUl 

(pp. 61-62). 

Ghiyas-ud-dm Bahadur Shah conqueis Tippera 
and Chittagong for Muhammad bin Tughluq 
Cp. 389). 

Capital transferred from Delhi to Daulatabad 

(pp. 66-68). 

Rebellion of Kishlu Khan in Multan. Invasion oi 
India by ^Al5-ud-d!n Tarmashlrin (pp. 69-70), 

Death of Bhanudeva II of Orissa and accession 
of Narasimha III (p. 362). 

Issue of fictitious currency by Muhammad Tugh¬ 
luq (pp. 71-72). 

Baliram acquires the Government of East Bengal 
(p. 195). 

Rebellion of Ghiyis-ud-din Bahadur in Bengal 
(p. 195). 

Death of the Ahom king Sukhangpha and acces¬ 
sion of SukhriLngpha (p. 391), 

Rebellion of Sayyid Jalal-ud-din Ahsan in MadurS 
(pp. 74, 233), 

Muhammad leaves Delhi for Madura. He retires 
from Warangal (p, 75). 

Revival of Hindu power in South India 
(pp. 75-77). 

Accession of Jam ‘Unar of Sind (p. 224). 

Rebellions in Lahore, Daulatabad, Sarsuti and 

Hansi (p. 77). 
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1336 

1337 

1338 

1339 

1340 


1341 

1342 


1343 

1344 

1345 

1346 

1347 


Famine. Foundation of Sargadwari. Bebollion at 
Bidar, Kara, GuLbarga and Awadh {pp. 77-78). 

Birth of Timur (p. il6). 

Accession of Harihara I and the foundation of 
Vijayanagara (pp. 77, 272-73). 

Muhammad Tughluq's expedition into the Hima¬ 
layas. Capture of Nagarkot. Failure of the expe¬ 
dition (pp. 73-74). 

Fakhr-ud-dlti Mubarak Shah proclaims his in¬ 
dependence in Bengal (pp. 195-96). 

Death of Udayana and accession of Kofa in Kash¬ 
mir (p. 374). 

Death of Jal^-ud-din Ahsan Shah and accession 
of 'Ala-ud-din 'Udaiji in Ma’bar (p. 233). 

Shah Mir or Shams-ud-d in deposes Kota and be¬ 
comes the king of Kashmir (pp. 374-75). 

Accession of Ilyas Shah in Bengal (p. 197) 

Accession of ‘Ala-ud-dm ‘All ShSh in Bengal 
(p. 196). 

Bukka conquers Penugondn (p. 274). 

Death of "Udaiji and accession of Qutb-ud-din 
Firuz in Ma‘l^r. Death of Firiiz and accession 
of Ghiyas-ud-din Muhammad DamaghanI in 
Ma*bar (p. 233). 

Known regnal date of Vira PSndya (p. 232). 

Ibn Batutah leaves Delhi on his mission to China, 
(p. 8). 

Death of Shams-ud-dfn of Kashmir and accession 
of Jamshidj deposition of Jamshld and acces¬ 
sion of ‘AB Sher (p. 375), 

Death of the Hoysala king Vira Ballala III (p. 234, 


Muhanunad’s expedition into the districts of 
Sannam, Samana, Kaithal, and Kuhran (p. 78). 

Accession of the Hoysala Virupaksha Ballala IV 
(p. 275). 

Arrival in Delhi of the envoy of the Khalifa 
(p. 78). 

Death of Ghiyas-ud-din DimaghanI of Ma’bar and 
acce^on of Jfaslr-ud-din (p. 234). 

Rebellion of the centurions in Malwa, Gujarat 
and Deccan. Muhammad leavra Delhi for 
Gujarit, and suppresses the rebellion (p, 79). 

Rebellion in DaulatSbad: Isma'il Mukh proclaim¬ 
ed king of the Deccan, Muhammad besteses 
Daulatabad fp. 79), ^ 


jTLiiuwn regnal 






ip. 232). 

Bukl« conquers the Hoysala kingdom (p. 275). 
Rebellion of Taghi m Gujarat. ‘Ala-ud-din Bah- 

(p^ 80 248)^”^*^^^”^^ Deccan 
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1349 

1350 

1351 

1352 

1353 


1354 

1355 

1356 

1358 

1359 


1360 

1361 

1362 

1363 

1364 

1365 


1369 


Marapa of Vijayanagara conquers the Kadamba 

kingdom (p- 275). _ , „ i 

Death of Faknr-ud-din Mubarak Shah of Bengal 

tp. 196). 

Muhammad invades Sind tp. 80), 
lly^ Sh^’s Invasion of NepM. (p. 197), 

Bahman Sh^ invades Warangal (p. 250), 

Death of Muhammad and accession of Finiz 
Tugbluq tpp, 80, 90). 

Ily^ Shah conquers Sonargaon (p. 197). 

Kumara Kampana defeats and captures the Sul' 
tan of Ma'bar tpp. 236, 276). 

Death of Narasiihha HI of Orissa and accession 
of Bhanudeva HI (p. 362). 

Firuz Shah's first expedition to Bengal (pp. 91, 
197'9). 

Rajaniiayajja Sambuvaraya restored to his throne 
by Harihara I, King of Vijayanagara (p. 277). 
Firui deposes K5mesvara and places Bhogisvara 
on the throne of Tirhut (pp. 404-05), 

Death of 'Ala-ud-din of Kashmir and accession of 
Shihab-ud-din (p. 376). 

Death of Prolaya Venia, founder of the Hedd^ 
kingdom, and accession of Vira-Anapota who 
is defeated by Bukka (p. 278). 

A patent arrives from the Caliph conferring the 
whole of Hindusthan on FTruz Shah (p. 91). 
Death of Harihara and accession of Bukka 1 
(p. 276). 

Death of Bahman Shah and accession of Muham¬ 
mad I in the Deccan (p. 251). 

Death of Ilyas Shah of Bengal and accession of 
Sikandar (p. 201). 

Firiiz Shah’s second expedition to Bengal and 
Orissa (p. 92-93, 201-02), 

Firuz founds the city of Jaunpur <pp. 92. 186). 
Death of VennimankoijdnD II and annexation of 
the Tamil country by Vijayanagara (p. 277). 
Capture of K^gra, or Nagarkot, by Firuz Shah 
(p. 95). 

Firiiz Shah’s first expedition to Sind (p. 95). 
Muhammad I, Bahmani, invades Vijayanagara 
Cp. 252-53). 

Firuz Shah’s second expedition to Sind <pp. 95-96), 
Death of the Ahom king Sukhrangpha and accesh 
Sion of Sutupha (p. 391), 

Muhammad 1, Bahmanf, invades Viiay=ma0ara 
but ultimately forced to recognize the Krishna 
as the boundary. It is stipulated in the treaty 
of peace that in future wars non-combatants 
shall not be molested (pp, 251-52. 278). 

Sultan Sikandar of Bengal builds the J5mh 
(Adina) mosque (p, 688). 
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1370 

1373 

1374 

1375 

1377 


137S 


1380 

1382 

1387 

1388 

1389 


1390 

1391 

1392 


Kumara Kampana annexes Ma'bar (pp. 238, 279ji, 
Maiix Ha}a laAes possession of Thiiner and ap- 
poimed Sipah Salar of Khandesh <p. 169}. 
Deaili oi SoioaD-ud-dln of Ka-itimir and accession 
of Qutb-ud-din (p, 377). 

Death of Kuinara Xampanfl (p. 279}, 

Death of Munammad Bahmani and accession of 


*AJa-ud din Mujahid ip. 253). 

Rebellions in Eiawa and Kaiehr (p. 96). 

Malik Mufaxrah appointed governor of Gujarat 
(p- 155), 

Death of Bukka I and accession of Harihara 11 
(p. 280). 

Mujahid Bahmani invades Vijayanagara (p.253, 
281). 

Death of H ammir of Mewar aud accession of 
Kshetrasimha (p. 329). 

Assassination of Muj^Ud and accession of Daud 
Bahmani. Assassination of Daud and accession 
of Muhammad II (p. 253). 

Death of Bhanudeva 111 of Orissa and accession 
of liarasimha IV (p. 362). 

Suppression of the rebeUion in Katehr (p. 96). 

Goa and Konkan annexed to the Vijayanagara 
empire (p. 282). 

Accession of the Ahom king Tyaokhamti (p. 391), 

Death of the Re^i king Anavetna (p. 282). 

Accession of Jayasthitimalla of NepM (p. 414). 

Joint rule of Firuz and his son Nasir-ud-din 
Muhammad (97). 

Rebellion of Farhat-ul-Mulk in Gujarat (p. 155). 

Deposition of Muhammad Shah. Death of Firuz 
and accession of Ghiyas-ud-din Tuahluq n 
(pp, 97, 110). 

Death of Tughluq II and accession of Abu Bakr 
(p. 110). 


Death of Sikandar of Bengal and accession of 
Ghiyas-ud-din A'zam Shah (p. 203). 

Kshetrasimha of Mewlr defeats Dilavar Khan of 
Malwa (p. 330). 

Death of Qutb-ud-din of Kashmir and accession 
of Sikandar Butshikan (p, 377). 

Expulsion of Abu Bakr and restoration of Muham¬ 
mad fp. 110-11). 

The Velamas with the heln of the Bahmanis in¬ 
vade Viiayanaeara (p. 283). 

KuTnaramn Reddi invades Orissa (p. 363). 

Zafar aopointed Governor of Gujarat 

(on. 112, 155). ■' 

Rebellion in Etawa (p, 112) 

'■"IS m”“(p: 
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1393 

13»4 


1395 


1397 


1398 


1399 


1400 

1401 


140Z 


1403 


Rebellions in Mewat (p. 112J. 

Death of Muhainiiiad, Sultan of Delhi, and acces¬ 
sion of 'AH-ud^lin Sikandar. Death of Sikan- 
dai and accession of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. 
Rebellion in the Punjab suppressed by Sarang 
Khan. Nusrat Khan proclaimed king under toe 
title of Nasir-ud-din Nusrat Shah (pp. 112-13). 

Malik Sarvar, Khvaja Jahan, establishes the 
principality of Jaunpur (pp. 113, 187). 

Muzaffar destroys the temple of Somanatha 

Death of Jayasthithnalla of Nepal (p. 414). 

Pit Muhammad, grandson of Timur, captures Uch 

De^ of Muhamad tl and accession of Ghiyas- 
ud-din Bahmani. Deposition of Ghiyas-ud-din 
and accession of Shat3iS"iidHlin+ Deposition or 
Shams-ud-din and accession of Firuz Shah Bah- 
manl (p. 254). . , _ . 

Accession of the Ahom king Sudangpha (p. 391). 

Accession of Jam Fath of Sind (p. 224). 

Mallu becomes supreme in Delhi (p. 114). 

Harihara II invades the Bahmam kingdom 
(p 2S3) 

Timur crosses the Indus and invades In^. He 
appears before Delhi, defeats Mahmud and 
Mallu and plunders and devastates the city 


(pp. 116-119). t Tt 

Invasion of the Bahmani kingdom by Harihara II 
of Vijayanagara (p. 283). 

Timur’s retreat (p. 120), , ,, , 

Death of Nusrat Shah and return of Mahmud 


Shah to Delhi (p. 126). 

Death of Malik Sarvar and accession of Mubarak 
Sh&h to the throne of Jaunpur (p. 187). 

Death of Malik Raja and accession of Nasir Khan. 


in Khandesh (p, 170). , 

Defeat of Narsingh of Kherla by Firiiz Shah Bah¬ 
mani (p. 255). 

Mallu leads an expedition into Etiwa (p. 122). 

Mahmud Shah returns to Delhi and Dilavar of 
Malwa declares independence {p. 173). 

Sultin Muzaffar of Gujarat captures Diu (p. ISB). 

Death of Mubarak and accession of Ibrahim Shah 
in Jaunpur (p. 187). , „ , 

Death of Kumaragiri Reddi and accession of Peda 
Komati Verna (pp, 286. 363). 

Sultan Mahmud of Delhi estahlishes himself in 
Kanaui. Mallu returns from Kanauj to Delhi 


(nn, 122. 188). 

MalKi attempts to recover Gwalior fp. 122). 
Tatar Khan declares himself king of Gujarat 
fp. 156). 
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1405 

1406 

1407 

1408 

1400 

1410 

1411 

1412 

1413 

1414 

1415 
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Mallu besieges Etawa and Kanauj (p. 122), 

Death of Harihara II and accession of Virupaksha 
(p. 284). 

Death of Mallu. Mahmud Shah returns to Delhi 
at the Invitation of Daulat Kh^ Lodi (p, 122), 

Death of Diiavai* of M5lwa and accession of 
HQshang (p, 173). 

Chinese embassy to Bengal (p, 203), 

Virupaksha overthrown by Bukka U (p. 284). 

Death of Kshetrashiiha and accession of Laksha- 
slthha of Mewar (p. 331). 

Bukka n overthrown by DevarSya 1 (p. 285). 

Firuz Bahmanl invades Vijayanagara (p, 255) . 

Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur captures Kanauj and 
Sambhal (p. 188). 

Muzaffar declares himself king of Gujaxitf in¬ 
vades Malwa and captures Hushang (p. 157), 

Death of the Ahom King Su d^ gpha and acces¬ 
sion of Sujangpha (p. 302), 

Accession of Jayajyotinnalla of Ne;^ (p. 414). 

Ibrahim Sharql completes the Atala mosque 
(p. 699). 

Second Chinese embassy of Mahuan to Bengal 
(p. 203). 

Khizr Khan besieges Delhi and captures Firuzi- 
bad (p. 122)._ 

Death of Ghiyis-ud-din A'zam and accession of 
&if-ud-din Hamzah in Bengal {p. 204). 

Bhikshu Maharatna Dharmaraja goes to China 
(p. 203). 

Death of MuzaSar I and accession of Ahmad 1 
of Gujarat (p. 157). 

Hushang invades Gujarat {p. 174), 

Death of Hamzah and accession of Shihib-ud-din 
Bayazid in Bengal (p. 204). 

Death of Mahmud at I^ithal and fall of the house 
of TUghluq. Daulat Khan Lodi remains in autho¬ 
rity at Delhi (pp. 122-23). 

Death of Sikandar and accession of *Ali Shah in 
Kashmir (p, 379), 

Khizr Khan captures Delhi and ascends the 
throne (^. 123, 125). 

Ahmad of Gujarat appoints an officer to destroy 
Hindu temples in Gujarat (p. 158). 

Death of Shthab-ud-dtn Bayazid and accession of 
*AlB-ud-din Firuz in Bengal (p, 204) . 

Death of Narashhha IV and accession of Bhanu- 
deva IV in Orissa (p. 363). 

Death of ^Ala-ud^Tn iFTriiz and accession of Jalal- 
ud-din. son of Ga^esa (pp. 204-08). 

Khizr Khan leads a campaign against Nagaut 
(p. 127). 
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1417 

1419 

1420 

1421 

1422 

1423 

1424 

1425 

1427 

1428 
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Firuz Rahrrtflni invests Fangal (p. 267)^ 

Nasir KhM of Khandesh attacks Thalaer 
Gujaxat but uliuajately forced to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of Gujarat tp. 170). 

Devaraya defeats Firuz Bahmaru (p. 287). 
Ahmad I of Gtijaxat invades M^wa (p. 159). 
Death of ijik-iihafiiTtthB and accession of Mokal in 

Mewar (p. 332). , , i 

Deposition of *Ali Shah and accession of Zain-ui- 
*Abidiii in Kashmir tp. 381). 

Khizr Khan ’s expeditions to Mewat and Etawa. 
Death of Khizr Kh^ and accession of Muba¬ 
rak Shah (p. 128). 

Hushang of Malwa enters Orissa as a horse-dealer 
and captures king Bhanudeva IV of Orissa 


(pp. 174, 364). 

Suppression of Jasratj the Khokbar (pp. 128-29). 

Cheng-bo visits P^dua (p. 210). 

Ahmad I of Gujarat invades Malwa and besieges 
Mandu (p- 175). 

Death of Devaraya I and accession of Rama- 
chandra followed by the joint rule of Vi jay a I 
and Devaraya 11 in Vijayanagaxa (p. 289). 

Deposition of Firuz and accession of Ahmad Shah 
Bahmam. Death of Firuz (pp. 265-56). 

Death of the Ahom king Sujangpha and accession 
of Suphakpha (p. 392). 

Ahmad Bahmani invades Vijayanagara but is de¬ 
feated (pp. 289-90). 

Mubarak defeats the diief of Bayana (p. 131). 

Mubarak marches to the relief of Gwalior, which 
was besieged by Hushang of Malwa (p, 133). 

Death of AMda Reddi (pp. 290, 364). 

Ahmad builds the Jdmi^ Mosjid at Ahmadabad 
(p. 712). 

Expedition against Katehr (p, 132), 

Conquest of the Reddi kingdoms by Bhanudeva 
rv (p. 291). 

Suppression of the rebellion in Mewat (p. 132). 

Ahmad Bahmani renews hostilities against 
Vijayanagara and removes capital to Bidar 
(pp. 258, 289). 

Muhammad Khan, chief of Bayana, escapes and 
recovers Bayana. Expedition to Ba^na. Hosti¬ 
lities between Mubarak and Ibrahim Shah of 
Jaunpur (p. 188). 

Devaraya II conquers Kondsvidu and restores the 
Reddis of Rajahmundry (p. 291). 

Mubarak conquers Bayana (p. 132). 

Ahmad Bahmani marches against Kherla, but be¬ 
ing opposed by Hushang retreats; Hushang fol¬ 
lows. and is attacked and defeated by Ahmad 
(pp. 175, 258). 
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1429 

1430 

1431 


1433 

1434 

1435 

1436 


1437 


1436 

1439 

1440 

1441 
1443 


Death of Jayajyottknialla and accession of Jaya- 
yakshamfllla of Nepal (p. 415). 

Ahmad Bahmanl invades Gujarat (pp. 159 
258-59). ' 

Rebellion of Pulad Turkbachcha (pp. 129-30). 
The army of Gujarat defeats the Bahmatii armv 
(pp. 159. 259). ^ 

Mongol invasion under Shaikh 'Ah (pp. 130-31), 
Hushang captures KalpI (p. 175, 188). 
Cheng-ho’s s^ond visit to Pandua (p, 210). 

Death of Jalal-ud-dm and accession of Shants-ud- 
din Ahmad in Bengal (p. 210). 

Assassination of Mokal and accession of Kumbha- 
karpa or Mahaiana Kumbha in Mewar (p. 332). 


Assassination of Sultan Mubarak and accession 
of Muhammad Sh^. Overthrow of the Minister 
Sarvar-ul-Mulk (pp. 133-34), 

Deposition of Bhinudeva IV of Orissa and acces¬ 
sion of Kapilendra (p. 365). 

Death of Hushang of Malwa and accession of 
Muhammad (p. 176). 

BuMul coerces the Khokhars (p. 135). 

Nasir of Khandesh invades the Bahmanii kinndom 
and is defeated (p. 171). 

Mahmud Khaljl usuips the throne of Malwa 
(p. 176). 

Dea^ of Ahmad Bahmani and accession of ‘AJa- 
ud-dm Ahmad (p. 259). 

‘AU-ud-din Ahmad Bahmanl establishes his 
authority in the Konkan (p. 259). 

of Khandesh and accession of 
Milan ‘Adil (p. 171). 

D^th^of Shams-ud-dln Ahmad and accession of 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud of the Ilyas ahstiT 
dynasty in Bengal (p. 211). 

Ahmad I of Gujarat invades Malwa in the inter¬ 
est of Mas'ud Khan Ghuri (p. 159). 

accession of 

Jo^ in Marwar (pp. 333, 353-54). 

Muhammad ShSh n o« Gujarat (p. 

Hl2 
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1444 

1445 

1446 


1450 

1451 


1452 

1453 

1454 

1455 

1456 

1457 


1458 


Shaikh Yusuf Zakarijra chosen as the ruler of 

Multan Cp. 2281. . u k 

Devaiaya H of Vijayanagara invades the Bah- 
mani kingdom (pp. 259 201-94). 

War between MMwa, and Jaunpur (pp. 178, lay). 
Mahmud I of Malwa marches to Kalpi. Battle 
between his forces and those of Mahmud of 
Jaunpur (p. 189). 

Ray Sahrah deposes Shaikh Yiisuf and becomes 
king of Multan (p. 228). 

Death of the Sayyid Muhammad Shah and acces¬ 
sion of ‘Alam Shah (p. 135). 

Death of Devaraya 11 and accession of vijaya- 
raya followed by Mallikarjuna (p. 295). 

Defeat of the paradests (foreigners) of the Bah- 
mani army in the Konkan. Massacre of the 
paraded by the Deccams at Cha^n (p- 265 K 
Mahmud of MSlwa invades Gujarat (p, 178). 
K^pilertdra conquers {p- 2B6), 

The Sayyid Sultan 'Alam Shah resigns and 
lul Liodi ascends the throne of Delhi (pp. 136, 

Death of Muhammad n and accession of Qutb-ud- 
dln in Gujarat (p. 161), 

Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur attacks Delhi, but is 
defeated by Buhlul Lodi (pp- 148, 189), 

Defeat of the army of Malwa and Gujarat by 
Maharaija Kumbha (p. 178). 

Mahaiai:a Kumbha conquers Nigaur (p. 161). 
Mahmud of Malwa completes the Jdmi' Masjid 
of Hindu (p. 704). 

Jala! Khan, brother of ‘Ala-ud-din Ahmad Bah- 
mani proclaims himself king of Telingana 

(p. 260). 

Death of the historian Jonai^ja (p. 881). 

Saluva Narasimha succeeds to his family estate 
fp. 299), ^ , 

Mahara^ Kumbha captures Nagaur after defeat¬ 
ing the Gujarat army (p. 335). 

Death of Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur and acces¬ 
sion of Muhammad Shah. Muhammad makes 
peace with Buhlul Ijodi. Renewal of hostilities 
(pp. 140, 190), ^ ^ 

Death of Mirin Mubarak and accession of ‘Add 
Khan II in Khindesh (p, 171). 

Mahirina Kumbha defeats the combined army 
of Gujarat and Malwa (pp. 162, 178-79, 336). 
Death of Muhammad Shah of Jaunpur and acces¬ 
sion of Husain Shah (p. 190). 

Maharana Kumbha again defeats the Muslim 
armies (p. 336). 

Death of Qutb-ud-din and accession of Daud in 
813 
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1459 


146€ 

1461 


1462 

1463 

1463 

1466 

1468 

1469 


1470 


Gujar&t Deposition of Diud and enthrone¬ 
ment of M ahm ud Begarha (p. 162). 

Orissa army under Prince Hamvira decisively 
defeats the Bahmani army and captures Waran- 
gal (p, 367). 

Death of 'Ala-ud-din Ahmad and accession of 
Hiunayun Bahmani (p. 261). 

Jodha founds the city of Jodhpur fp. 334), 

Arakanese conquer Chittagong (p. 211). 

Death of Nasir-ud-dln and accession of Rukn-ud- 
din Barbak of Bengal. Beconquest of Sylhet and 
Chittagong (pp. 213-214). 

Death of Hay ^hrah of Multan and accession of 
Husain (p. 228). 

Death of Humayun Bahmani and accession of 
Niaam Shah Bahmani (p. 261). 

Mahmud of Malwa attacks the ^hmani kingdom 
(pp, 163, 179). 

Accession of Jam Nanda of Sind (p, 226). 

Kapilendra invades the Bahmani kingdom 
(p. 367), 

Mahmud 1 of Malwa invades the Bahmani king¬ 
dom and Mahmud Begarha of Gujaiat marches 
to the assistance of Nizam Shah Bahmani 
(pp. 163,179, 261). 

Mahmud I of Malwa again invades the Bahmani 
kingdom but is compelled by Mahmud Begarha 
of Gujarit to retire (pp. 163, 179, 262). 

Death of Nizam Shah ^hmanl and accession of 
Muhammad III (p. 262). 

Orissa army under Hamvira invades Viiayana- 
gara (p. 296). 

Death of MaMikarjune and accession of Viru- 
p^ha II (p, 297), 

Treaty of peace between Muhammad HI Bahmani 
and Mahmud I of Malwa (p, 180). 

Assassination of Mahlrana Kumbha and accession 
of Udaya (pp. 337-38). 

Death of Mahmud T of Malwa and accession of 
Ghiyas-ud-din (pp. 180-81). 

Mahmud Begarha conquers Junagarh (p. 163), 

Mahmud of Malwa receives embassy from Buhlul 
Lodi fpp. 180, 191). 

Saluva Narasbhha launches his Orissa campaign 
(p. 299). 

Birth of Guru Nanak (p. 569). 

Death of Zain-ul 'Abidin and accession of Haidar 
Shah in Kashmir (p. 383). 

Bahmanis invade Vijayanagara and capture Goa 

fpp-... 29T“^0S)+ 

Saluva Narasimha conquers Udayagiri (p 301) 

Husain Sharqi builds the Jfimi' Masjid at Jaunpur 


aij, 


1472 

1473 

1474 

1478 

1479 

1480 

1481 

1482 

1484 

1489 

1486 

1487 

1488 


CHBONOIjCXJY 

Death of Haidar Shah and accession of Hasan 
Shah in Kashmir (p, 383), 

Mahmud Begarha of Gujarat invades Sind 

niSin^Shah of 

but is defeated by BuMul Lodi (pp. 140. 193). 
Deposition of Udaya and accession of RayamaUa 
in Mewar (p. 33B), 

Mahmud Begarha of Gujarat destroys the temple 
of Dvaraka (p. 164). ,i,- w * 

Husain of Jaunpur again 

defeated and compelled to retire (pp. 140,102). 
Death of Rukn-ud-din Barbak and acce^mn of 
Shams-ud-din Yusuf of Bengal (p. 2X3). 

Death of the Sayyid ‘Aiam Shah in Badaun 

Hu^in of Jaunpur again invad^ Delhi, but is 
defeated and pursued by Buhlul, who recovers 
Elawa, invades Jaunpur eicpek Hu^m and 
annexes the kingdom of Jaunpur (pp. 140, 102). 
Birth of Vallabhach^a (p. 558)^ 

Conspiracy against Mahmud (pp. ’ 

Saluva NarasLmha conquers Kondav^u IP; 300). 
Death of Jayayakshamalla of Nepal (p. 410). 
Death of Yusuf and accession of Sikan^r. Dep^ 
sition of Sikandar and accession of Jalal-ua- 
din Path Shih in Bengal (p. 214). 

Murder of Mahmud Gavin (pp. 267, 300). 

Death of Muhammad HI and accession of Mah¬ 
mud Bahmani (p. 267). e--.*- 

Birth of MaharSna Sangramasimha or banga 

M ghTYifid Begarha captures Champaner (p. 1S51- 
Death of Hasan of Kashmir and accession of 
Muhammad (p. 384). 

Death of Viriipaksha H of Vijayanagara and 
accession of Praudha Devaraya {pp. 301-02). 
Flight of Praudha Devaraya and end of the San- 
gnTua dynasty. Saluva NaraSiihha ascends the 
throne (p. 302). 

Gaiapati Purushottama captures Udayagin 

(p 303) 

Path Khan usurps the throne of Kashmir (p. 386). 
Birth of Sii Chaitanya (p. 566). 

Assassination o.f Path Shah and usurpation of 
Barbak, the Abyssinian, in ^ngal. Death of 
Barbak and accession of Malik AndTl, or Saif- 
ud-dln Firiiz in Bengal (p. 214). 

D^th of Jodha and accession of Satal in Mlrwar 

fp. 355). ^ ^ 

Death of the Ahom king Susenpha and accession 
of Suhenpha (p. 392). 
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1469 

1490 

1491 

1493 

1494 

1495 

1496 

1497 

1496 

1499 

1500 

1501 

1502 


Death at SuLtaa Buhlul Lodi and accession of 
Sikandar (pp, 141-142}. 

Death of Saluva Narasimha and accession of 


Tlmma; Narasa Nayaka becomes Regent 
(p. 303). 

Death of Firuz of Bengal and accession of Ka^- 
ud-dtn Mahmud (p. 214), 

Ahmad Nizam-xU-Mulk of Ahmadnagar, Yusuf 
‘Adil Khan of Bijapur, and FathuUth *Imad- 
ul-Mulk of Berar declare their independence 
(p. 26B), 

Rebellion of Bahadur GQanI in the Konkan 
(pp. 165), 

Death of Sital and accession of Suja (p, 355-56). 

SidI Badr murders Nasir-ud-din Mahmud and as¬ 
cends the throne of Bengal under the title 
Shazns-ud-din MuzaSar Shah ( p. 214), 

Assassination of the Ahom king SuhenphA and 
accesjon of Supimha (p, 392). 

Assassination of Sidi Badr, End of the Abyssinian 
rule in Bengal and accession of 'Ali-ud-din 
Husain Shah (p. 215), 

Sikandar Lodi defeats Husain of Jaimpur and 
piques him into Bengal (pp. 143, 192), 

Bahadur Gtlani is defeated and slain in the Kon¬ 
kan {p. 166). 

Sikandar Lodi marches against Bengal (pp, 143, 
216). 

Muhammad recaptures the throne of Kashmir 
(p. 386). 

Fath Khan usurps the throne of Kashmir (p. 386). 

Death of Purushottama and accession of Pratapa- 
rudra of Orissa (p, 368). 

Death of the Ahom king Supimpha and accession 
of Suhungmung (p. 392) . 

Sikandar invades Rewa but is obliged to return 
unsuccessful (p. 144). 

Vasco da Gama arrives at Calicut (p, 420). 

Mahmud Begarha invades Khandesh (p 17'2). 

Sikandar Lodi shifts the capital temnorarilv to 
Sambhal (p. 145). ^ 

Husain Shah of Bengal invades Assam (pp. 217, 


Portugue^ fleet under Cabral reaches Calicut 

(P-r 

Abdication of GhiySs-ud-din and accession of 
Nasir-ud-din in Malwa (p. 182), 

Death of Ghiyas-ud-din of Mfilwa fn 182) 

Pact of BTdar (p. 268). 

accession of Mahmud in 

Multan (p. 229). 

^Ikir'^p m) expedition apinst Gwa- 
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1503 

1504 

1505 

1508 

1509 


1510 


1311 


1512 

1513 


Malimud Shah Bahmani conquers the Raichur 
Doab (p. 307). 

Vasco da Gama’s second voyage to India (p. 422). 

Death of ‘Adil Kh^ of Khandesh and accession 
of Daud (p. 172). 

Death of Naiasa Nayaka; VSra Narasiniha be¬ 
comes the regent of Vijayanagara {p. 306), 

Sikandar Lodi transfers the capital to Agra 
(p. 145). 

Campaign in Gwalior. Sikandar Lodi captures 
Dholpur (p. 144), 

Vira WtiTflsirhha murders Lmnadi Narasimha and 
proclaims himself king (pp. 306-07). 

D'Almeida, the first Viceroy of Portuguese India, 
arrives (p. 423), 

Don Lorenzo defeated and killed in a naval bat¬ 
tle near Chaul by the combined fleet of Guja¬ 
rat and Eg 3 fpt. (pp. 166, 424). 

Kapilendra invades Bengal (p. 217). 

Mahmud Begarha completes the Jami' Mosjid at 
Champaner (p. 720). 

D’AImeida destroys the combined Gujamt- 
Egyptian fleet in an action near Diu. Albu¬ 
querque succeeds him as Viceroy (pp. 166, 424). 

Death of Vira Narasimha and accession of 
Krishnadevaraya (p. 309). 

KfishnadevarSya destroys the Bahmaiu army 
(p. 310). 

Death of fUyamaUa and accession of Mahari^ 
SangrSmasuhha (p. 340). 

Death of Daud and accession of Ghazni Khan in 
Khandesh. Death of Ghazni Khan and disputed 
succession, 'Adil Khan III is installed by Mah¬ 
mud Begarha of Gujarht (p. 172) 

Albuquerque sacks Calicut (p. 424). 

Sri Chaitanya becomes a Sannyasin (p. 567), 

The Portuguese under Albuque^ue capture Goa; 
Yusuf ’Adil Shih recovers it, hut is shortly 
afterwards expelled by the Portuguese (pp. 166, 
425). 

Death of Mahmud Begarha of Gujarat, and acces¬ 
sion of Muzaffar 11 (p. 167). 

Albuquerque establishes a Portuguese factory at 
Calicut and conquers Malacca (p. 425). 

Death of Naslr-ud-din and accession of Mahmud- 
ir in Malwa (p. 182). 

Dominance of the Hindus and rebellion of the- 
Muslim nobles in Malwa (pp. 183-84). 

Kfishnadevaraya captures Raichur (p, 310), 

Sikandar Lodi sends an expedition into Malwai 
(p. 144). 

Husain Shah of Bengal sends an expedition tty 
Arakan under Paragal Khin (p. 219). 
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1515 


1516 

1517 


151B 


1519 


1520 


1523 

1524 

1525 

1526 


1527 


1526 

1529 

1531 

1532 

1533 

1538 

1539 

1540 


Krish^devaraya conquers Udayagiri (pp. 311, 
369), and erects the *House of Victory* tp, 727). 

Ahom-Chutiya war brealcs out (p. 392), 

Death of Bhimasiiriha of Idar (p. 167), 

Death of Suja of Marwar and accession of Gaflca 
tp. 355). 

Muhammad regains the throne of Kashmir 
ip. 366). 

Death of Sikandar Lodi and accession of Ibrahim 
Lodi; rebellion of JalM Khan (pp. 147-48). 

Mahmud II dees from M^wa and seeks the help 
of Muzaffar n of Gujarat against the Hindu 
officers (p. 188). 

Death of Kabir (p. 561). 

Muzaffar It of Gujarat captures Mandu, and 
restores Mahmud H (p. 185). 

Death of Mahmud Bahmani (p, 268). 

Ibral^ Lodi captures Gwalior (p. 148). 

Mahaiapa Sahgrdmasmiha defeats Ibrahim Lodi 
(pp. m 343). 

Mahara^ Sahgramaslmha defeats the combined 
army of Gujarat and Malwa, and captures Mah¬ 
mud n of Malwa near Gagron (on. 168 185 
341). 

Death of Husain of Bengal and accession of Nusrat 

(pp. 21^20). 

Death of 'AdU Khan in of Khandesh and acces¬ 
sion of Miran Muhammad (p, Z73). 

Kfishpadevaraya infficts a crushing defeat on 
the Bijapur army (p. 314). 

Maharapi Sahga defeats the Gujarat armv (DU. 
168, 343). 

Shih Beg Arghun conquers Sind (p. 228). 

End of the Ahom-Chutiya war (p, 392), 

Babur conquers Lahore (p. 150). 

Conquest of Multan by Shah Husain Arghiin 
(p. 230). 

First battle of Rtoipat. Defeat and death of Ibra¬ 
him Lodi. Zahir-ud-din Muhammad l^bur as¬ 
cends the throne of Delhi (p. 150). 

Death of Muzaffar H in Gujarat, and accession 
of Sikandar (p, 169). 

Battle of Khinua (p. ^5). 

Rout of the Muslim army invading Assam (pp, 
393-94), 

Death of Mahirina Singa (p. 347). 

Death of Krishpadevataya (p. 317). 

Bahadur of Gujarat conquers Malwa (p 186). 

Death of Nusrat of Bengal and accession of 'Ali- 
ud-din Firuz Shah (p. 221). 

Death of Sii Chaitanya (p, 567). 

Death of Guru Nanak (p. 570), 

Assassination of the Ahom king Suhungmung 
(p. 396), 

Death of Prataparudra of Orissa (p. 370), 
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TTT. THE SAYYID DYNASTY 


JMalik Subimdn 


(1) Khixt KjJn (1414-1421) 


<2) " F<irid Khdn 

Mubarak ShMh I 

f1421^1434) I 

^ (3) Mulwcimsid Shih 

(1434-1445) 


(4) 'Akin SbMk 

C14^1451> 
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V. THE SUCCESSION STATES OF THE DELHI SULTANATE. 
SULTANS OF GUJARAT 

(2) MtuaCar (1292-lill)* * 

(1) Muhammad (140S) 

(3) Ahmad £1411-43) 


(4) Muhammad H (1443-51) (6) Bafld {14S3> 


(5) Qutb-tid-dlii Ahmad (7) Mahmtid BegaTha (145S“1511> 
or Ahmad H (1451-5S) j 

(8) Mumfifar H (1511-26) 

(9) Sikandar <1526) 

* MuzafEar declared himself as kin^ In 1467. 
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THE DjELffl SULTANATE 

VL KHANS OF KHANDESH 

JbAAa fdfuQt 


(1) Ualjk Kaja {1370-99) 


(2) lf»£t (13919-1437) 


Iftikk&r 


[ 


(3) Mirin ‘Adil (1437-41) 

(4) Mitin Mubir^ (1441-37} 


Noaaii 

») 


m, d. of Mahmud Ba^arlm of Gbfar«{ 

•Xdil m. d. ffi MuMflar n of 
Gujaiit (lS10<-20) 

(9) Ulran Muhammad (1320-37) 


<S) *A^ n (14Sr.lS(0) (6) DiJ {1503-10) 

<7) GliAzrLl Khjn (ISlfl) 










GENSAIjOGY 


VH. SULTANS OF MALWA 


A 

The Gbiin Kings 


(1} Dilivu mrnn' (e. 1390-1405) 
(2) HQihanE (1405-35) 


<3) Hutunuuul (1435-16) 
<4} Uu^ (1436) 


I 

U«m«n 


(4} Uahmud (1511-31) 


B 

The Khaljis 
Afalilc 


(X> HihhmCid (1435-69) 
m Ghiyis-ad-dm (1463-1300) 
(3) Na^-ud-dln (ISOO-II) 




• Fram 1390-1401 DiJiv&r acrt«d aj eDvtmor and decided himaclf kini WOI. 
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V3U. SULTANS OF JAUNPUR 

(1) Malik Sarv«r (1394-99) 


(3) Mulmrak (1399-1402) 
(adopted hkl of Na. 1) 


(3) Shams-iid-din Ibiihim (14Q2>40} 
(BFotfaer nf No. 2 ) 


(4) Mabmud (1449-57) 


(9) Uuhnmud (1457-59) 


(6) Husain (1459-79) 
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(For Ihc r«gnal ppriods of Muhairnnod, Fath, Nazuk ond IbriKlm see above pp. 384-Sfi). 











XVIII, ASSAM—DYNASTY OF THE AHOM KINGS. 

( 1 ) ( 1229 - 88 ) 
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‘n»« wttB an int«rr«giigin from 1378 to 1380 and again from 1388 to 13 W. 




GEXnCALOGT 


XIX. MmniA 
Sugauna Dynasty 

(1) K&mesvttia 


(5) Bbave^ (Bhavastmha) 


(6) Dcvasiriilia (ft) Harasimlui 
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CeiUas, 324, ’ 
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€45. 647. 659. ^ ^ ‘ ' 
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Chadura. 380^ 
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ChfiiUnya, 218, 219, 370, 371, 461, 474, 
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520, 521, 549, 566-569, 633, 634. 
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Chah KajL 388. 

ChaJean, 260, 265, 266, 

ChakrabhHt, 3^ 
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capitd^ 274r 
Chdm, 213. 
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Chamara^ 525, 55T. 
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Rija of. 163, 178, 237. 
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Chaogsvara 387, 388, 409, 410, 476, 477, 

Chandi^, 486, 512, 513. 567. 
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Chandpari^ 315. 
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Chandragutti, 275. 
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Chandwarj 145. 
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Charguya, 301. 
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Charitrasundara, 473^ 
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Chattisgarhi, 494^ 495. 
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ChavMn, 70. 
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Cbaul, 166, 354, 256. 643, 649. 
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Chundl, 331. 332. 333, 334, 351, 252. 353. 
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D'Albo^erg^^ 9. 

Consolidation of Fotuer,, 13-19 
Constantinoplex 40. 

Conti NicoJo, 602, S53, 660, 726. 
Ceech-Behar, m, 390- 
Cordier, 637 , 659. 

CorDinandeL 647, 653, 656, 

Correa, 437. 
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Creighton, 213^ 691. 
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Cudda^Hih, 233. 
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Dabir^ Tai-tid-diii, 533. 

Dabull, 324v 
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Kanak, IGD, 161 
Da^r^^Mamalikp 309 
Dalil-RaL 507 
Daudir 253 

Daud^ AbU“l-Fathp 226 
Daudp Maull^p 505. 

DIud Shlh, S 
Daiidlj 462 
Da^udf^ta^ 346 

Daulat Mardaiip 125, 13S, 139. 
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79, S&, 89, 1S9, iaD;235, 248. 249, 255, 
532, 537, 642, 645, 646 652, 660 
Ddiofl. 454. 455. 

Ddii?at-ddr, 251. 

Daynbhaga, 5S4 
Daybul, 530 
Dayit&nariya](^, 414. 

De. Dr. 484. 

De, S. K., 573, ^ 

Debikot, 691 

Deccan{i), 2. 10, 16, 17, 34, 38. 42. 

53. 61. 68. 69. 73, 80, SO, 95,102, 121, 
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Muslim states, 3l6 
Defremery, C. 245, 659 
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allegiance to, 710 
appendage of, 230 
army* 2^ 
authority of* 235. 
conquest of, 220 
court. 231 
court of, ^2 
empire, 698 
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fourth city 678 
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Hindu empire ip, 347 
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Native of, 24S 
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Ma'iH-ud-dm, 137. 227. 

Mujihid* *Ala-ud-din 253, 
JMujmal-iwAfti/aJSal, 154. 

Muthp Isma^B, 256, 251. 

MukhaU, Krittivusa Ojha, 51L 
Mukherjee. P, 325. 428, 429. 

Mukhlisp 196. 

Mukuta-RGurijkira, 269. 

Mukldchffrita. 474. 

Mulh^al, 277. 

^ Tl, 78, 111. 

113, 114, lie, 117, 130, 121, 124. 135* 

“S' 

aS; m: Sk 

beskged, 329, 230, 

City of, 239, 

^vemor of MulUm, 224. 237. 328. 
MufUin Kingdom of, 226 
Mun^aka, S72:, 

Hundargi, 240, 

Blun^, 317. 

Mutkiari, Sheraf-ud-dlii, S37. 

MunkLer, 1S2. 

224, 

Afunsr/. 453. 4S4, 

Mtuishl, K, Si, 49, so. 
5fuiisAaC-(-M<Uiru, 343. 

Mwitakhab, 136, 137, 153, 1S4, 244. 
MuTUflkhah-ul-Tuharrkh* 153. 241 
Muq^dam(a}, 23, 24, 80, 22Sp 456, 
Muqairab-ul-Mulk. Malik. I13L 
MtinartBija^a* 469, 542, 

Muri^idtit-Tulldh, 531. 

Murshidabad. 2lS, 

MtL»addr^bra^l. 532 
MusaJkal* 265, 

105, 

Afushsikha. 167. 

MnahHf, 453, 

Aftukrif-i-mittttdjik^ 449, 

Musl^qi, 146, 152, 153, 154, 191, 462, 

1, 3, 6, 7, 8^ 10, 13. 12, 15. 

33; 

It' m' fl “■ ^ 

TO, TO, 77. TO, 80, 82, 35, gfl^ gg sz, 
I'M!. 103, 105. 106. 107. 'llO; 

III' l‘>3. 

' Im' I«' 1?' 

IS les^ IBS, 169, 177, 

II?' lo?' 1^' 1®- 

IM, 193, 195, 197. 198, 200, 202, 30S 
|iS‘ ^ 231, 233, 233, 334; 286, 
^ ^*0,343, 

«?' ISI ^ 3®5, 41^ 

ai, a2, 503, 639. 
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Artli*r$* 292. I 

ar^tecturcp 696, 69?p 63B^ 714. 
srchitectui-al styl^p 219. 

Ari$totracy, 263. 

ATmy, 217, 2lS, 2^p SZSp 239^ S42;. 3^, 

394, 40L 
of Bejo^gal, 240. 

chronicles, 239, 391. , 

chroniclers, 255, 635, ©S. 

calomsatiaiip 212 

conquest, 242. 

control, 2I2> 

C^urtp 4S3. 

dorrunaticnp 464. l 

dyiusty, 2^. 
early-niler^ 6€2. 
forces, 39i. 

Govemorp 357, 710, 

Hindu-relatloicis^ 616, 

Historians, 236, 281p ^p 291, 293, 32^ 

33Sp 37S. 
help, 350, 

Indo-architecture, 709p 723. 
mv&sioin, 230, 23L 239, (ders>, m 
jurists, 

kingdomfs), 250, 3Q3, 406. 

Kingdoms of M^taiip 226. , 

law* 440p 445. 
lawyers^ 446- 
merchaotsk 646* 647. 
mystics^ 551. 
nobles, 211. 
occupation, 245. 
orthodox, 552. 
people, 215. 

philosophers* 443. ^ 

power, 21Sv 237+ 

principality^ 352. 

rcUgion and societyp 606^5. 

nilerp 209, 233, 310, 316^ 353, 370, 371, 

372, 416, 429. 432, 456. 
saints, 247. 
scholars, 617. 

Sindhi^ 222. 
of Southern Slnd^ 226. 
subjugation, 399. 

State. 439, 441, 618. 

Sultans, m, 236. 
sultanate, 217. 
tenets, 553, 
theology* 439. 

traders, 424. > 

troops, 220. 
version^ 379. 

Victories of, 339. 
women, 241H 
works, 659. 
writers, 336. 
yoke^ 402. 

Musteiabad^ 1©, 

Afustaujt-i^iiTiri^ik, 449. j 

Musalm^(s>, 66, 75, 78, 3B, 99, 163, 164, 

165* 109. 119, 120, ISL lS4p 199, IS4. 

199. 306, 207, 295, 321, m 
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Musunuru, 75. 

Mutahhar d Karrap 61L 
Musa&rp Amir , 131. 

Mytnensingh District, 214* 431 p 514. 
MS^sorCp 301, 302, 558p 616, 

Kibhaj], 562. 

Nadiiketls 529. 

Nijdirap Malik Hajohp 243. 

Nidira, Malik Sadhiip 126. 

Kadiya, 633p 635. 

Nadvit A- 466. 

Na/dte^i-Ma^dstr^ 15#, 

Nagaman^alamp 301. 

NIgapura, I62p 177. 

Nigarip 10. 

Inscriptions, 669. 
Nagaijunka^ap 311. 

Nagarkot, 73, 74, 94, 85, lOep 110, 120p 
147, 153. 

Nagaur^ 29, 30^ 70, 327, 136, 138 145 
166p lilp 162, 177. 335, 3^. 
(MuaUm) principal!^ of, 332, 334. 
Muslliii ruler of, 3©. ' 

NagercoH 232, 244. 

NaginM, 

Nagire, 296, 

NagOii* HamM-^udHl^, 533, 

Nagun, Khwijn Husain, 533. 
Naharwala, 137. 

Nahirp BahiduTp llO, HI, ll2, 113, 132. 
Naib-i-Anur al-Mu'minm. 137, 
Naib-iEKiar* 201, 449 
rfair, 4l6p 417+ 

Natebadha-charite^ 527. 

Ni^lapur, 319. 

Kakshp 672. 

NakshaCra, 479. 

Nak, 464. 

NalAhhyndsya^ 465, 

Nalgonda, 260, 2S^ 2S6, 312. 

Nambudiri, 5^. 

Nanak, 50, 504, 567, 549, 561, 569-571. 
Ndnarfha-titeko, 483. 

Nandod, 159, 174. 

Nandurbar, 155, 159, 171, 259, 

NenjarSja, 301. 

Nankana, 569. 

Nanniah, 527. 529, 

Ninyadeva, 396, 409^ 410, 

Napoleon, 123. 

Na?|d-tid-Mul^ 193. 

Narahad. 352- 
Nltadfl, 588, 595. 

Naralmekhela, 263, 211, 
NaroltdJura-Vijaya, 465^ 

Naranappa, 525, 526. 

NampatimaMmi^a, 4S3, 

Karasimha I, 361. 
n n, 361. 

« IVp S5, 

Nar^inhfl, Inunadi. (Dlmmma 
r&ya), 30 bp, SM, 307. 




JNDEK 


NgtTisiinha Seluva. 298, 299p 500^ Kl, 

302, SOSp 30fi, 320. 

NatBsirabap Vira, 306-309, 31T. 
iVarcui^nhavijaya-kavvat 430. 

Narayai^, 2^, 

N^ya^bha^^p 47B. 

Nariiyang&njp 2]^. 

JVdmi/anii^ildkiivnj, 324. 

NareL, 140. 

NamailT 45S» 606+ 

Naro, 350. 

Narvrar, 144, 141. 171, m 
Najdih 46L. 

Nulkp m 

NdaikeCupdk/iydna, 523. 
'^NaBir-i-Aiiiu--iil-Mu''min^ 1B6L 
JJaskp 155, 158^ 153- 
[son of Qadir Khan], 1£S. 

Nasir, Safi hm^ 532. 

Nasli-iid-din^ <Sultan>, 69^ 70p 143, 172, 
iSlp 103, I95p 6D7. 

Naa^-ud^-dm [of Multan], 234. 2SS. 
Nasir-ud-dm, Khusrav Shah, 

5«e Khus^av Kh^. 

NasIr-ut-Mulk, lU. ' 

Nasr, Khvaja. Abu, m. 

Naarpii^, 222. 
fiafdnkuiaihp 486. 

Nltha, 337. 

Nathaniiini, 526. 

4S3. 

Nauriiz, 610 h 
NausMnvWp 209. 

Navadvipa, 566, 563, 632, 633, 
school 431. 

W'avcLTiddftachanfTt^ 623. 

Navaati, 31. 

Nayachanilra, 463. 

Nayah, (Malik), 2S, 50. 

Nayaka^ Kapaya, 75, 76, 77, 39, 233, 
250, 251, 252. 271, 272. 322, 

N5yak, Krishna, 75. 

Nayakada’in, 412, 

NayiiE, 607* 

Nudlda, Nayaka, 524. 

Nayaka, Mvppidi, 231. 

Nayaka^ Musunuri Kapaya, 89. 

Nay'aka, Narasa, 302, 303-309. 

Nayaka, ProLaya, 75^ 

NdBr, 257. 

152, 

Nogra 137. 

NelJore, 35, 272, 274. 296, 301 h 

dij-tfict in^cripHoafT 324. r 

Nensi (Mvhaiiote). 27, 50, 51, 32G, 327 ' 

229, 337, 361, 426, 427. I 

Nepal, 197, 213, 309, 400* 401, 402, 403, I 
409, 409-415, 422. 433. 435-430, 506. 
New 22-23 

Nilio. 356. 

NJcolo, Conti. 9. 

Nikayttf-ut-Arab, 461. | 

^Tihayatiil-Wti^l itn 531. | 

Nikitin^ Alhanasius, 10, 263, 656. ‘ 


NEadhvaja, 390- 
Nllkantlia, 478. 

Nilambara, 21T, 390. 

Nile, 419. 

Nimar, 34. 

Nimkbar, 152. 

NiinatullaJi, 5. 

Nisaanka, Kammana, 52S. 

NisyanJ^ Mir Tlhir Miihammad, 6- 
JVvlimaitlarij 467. 

Nityinanda, 56G, 563. 

Nityanatha, 488. 

Nijnm SkMi 7» 

Nizami^ A., 4^ U. 

Niz^-ud-din. 243. 244, 246, 247, 243, 
255, 365, 375* 376* 377* 382, 385* 399* 
4Cn, 430, 431, 582. 

Niiaib-ul^Mulfc* 95, 105, 167. 

Nowgong, 387, 393, 394, 395. 
N]!4^trtba-pttiidilaj 479^ 480. 

Nriidinka purdno, 527, 

N^h Sipikr, 2, 637, 639. 

Nuhani ohief, 221. 

Numa^ KhiLT^d-i-Jahin, T30> 
Numismatic Chicnkle, 239. 
ftUTi, 4S^ 

Nunaki Fakhr-ud-dln, 535- 
Nimii, 76, 2SB, 301, 324, 726. 
Nur-iU-Haq. 154. 247. 

Numndu-slhak, 525. 

Nitrui-Ajfkar^ 531. 

Numn^i^ahT^ 535. 

IJ^usrat, Malik, IK 
JV'ydwi, 4S3. 

Nyaya, 4S0. 

Nydycprakdin, 483. 

IVydyumtadkona, 480. 
Nyjiysrtbaiaonjuaba, 482. 
iV^yuyd-siddkdTvta, 431. 

Nyaifttsvdhd or Raiioka, 480. 

Odorfe, Friar, 592, 605, 606, 637. 
Omavara, 408. 

Ojha* {C. H.), 49, 50, 51, 70, 237, 238, 
343, 349, 359. 

OlVMey, 242. 

Oman, 416. 

Orient utider Catipk, 461. 

Ori^n oj JlffiiawlmaTia of Beaurtii, 638. 
Orisfflfn), 10, 25, 55, 60, 63, 92, 53, 94, 
105. 174. 175. 180, 189, 192. 19T, 117, 
21B, ^2, 294, 296. 306, 302, 361-363* 
4^. 423. 426. 464, 5l4, 634, 65K 726. 
frontier, 218. 

Gajapati kings of, 216, 289, 363-372. 
inscription oJ^ 211. 
invasion of, 240. 

K^Ea) of, 211, 212, 261. 267* 293. 483: 

oiiya army^ 218. 

niJer of, 303. 

yaks of, 299. 

war, 313. 

Orfya, 311, 312, 516, 519^521. 
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Onmtf, 2S4, 41S. 41S. m, e«, 648, D49, 
653. 

Oudh, IS2, 433, 

OutUnea of /lEamic Cii/tTire-, 573, 

Oxus, 116. 

pmc, Up 49, Mp 51. as, gg, 

42T, 428. 

FAJOC. 325 
POCp 542- 
P. U. 133. 

Fachtt, 5r2, 

Pfida-ch4indr\kd, 210. 

Pa^vidii+ 2%, 

PadmanabhadAtta, 4B2. 
Fodniardia-FuTOiHi, S25 l 
P admarasa, Kcreya, 525. 

Padmagi mhfl 40^. 

P^d&rtitala, 

Paddrt^uic^Tuilnlcdji, 4T6. 
Poddrt/ialchatidana^ 48L 
FfldTim, 475, 

Fodmdipaf, 2T+ 

P^Kimirti. 26v 27, 50. 

PaduTnat;ati, 452. 

Patt, DmnmgiJs. 10, 601, 640, 643, 645, 
659, 736. 721. 

Palialvi, SOS. 

Pahar, Kile, 141. 
jwifc*, ise, 315. 316, 

Powhti, 600. 

Faithinasi, 591, S95. 

Paka-bidu, 75. 

mistan, EH3t(em), 3^, 215, 

Pakistan, West^ 127. 

P^ Sitfli, 133. 

PdIa£ropd5!zAvif3tdtt(ika, 472. 

Palaigai^, 302p 305^ 307, 310. 

F^alamchbk, 415. 

Palampct, 2S2. 

PaiampuTt 181, 

P^^^ 251. 

PalnadUp 527. 

Pafnati-iAwfcflritap 527. 

Painban, 36. 

PampI, 2S8. 

P^papati, temple ofp 730. 

Pana^arh, 159. 

PitncJiadtui, 480. 

PcEnc^-^a!]/di^ch4iinp5^ 473, 

Patu^fifw^faira, 48S. 

Fanc^tantra^ 472. 

P;anfha-varpa-Tid ma-wjnprd jia. 483, 

Vonchdyat, 459. 

Pandaividu, 27T. 

PandbnrpiiT, 559. 

PS^dua, 198, 200. 203, 206, 210, 858. 
cUiota, 695, 697. 

Pfin^ya(s), 35, 36, 37, 63, 232, 23T, 280. 
304, 324. 
prince, 231. 

Pandya rule, (uclinctions of, 232. 
rulers, 233. 
eluef, 299. 


I 

I 

I 


PSi^ya Kingdom, 23D-233, 

Jatflvarman KuJasckbara, 232, 

244, 

F&^ya Jatdvwman Parak rama 


Pandy^. Maravarman KuLa^khora 230 
232, 214. 

Paiidyar Mir^varman ParikTaraa* 232. 

PaHiltrama, 231, 232, 233. 
P^dya, Ravjvarman KalalekharH, 231. 
Paody^ Somudra, 

Fa^a, Sundara, 35, 36. 39. 230, 231, 
232, 244. 

Pindyn Vikrama, 38r 
E^dya Vira, 35, 38, 37, 51, 55, 230, 
231, 232. 

Pand^R Kijigd^m^ 244. 

Pangal, 255, 283, 2SS, 313. 

Ponlni, 486, 4S0. 4Sl, 

P^pat, 111, 113, 114, US, 150* 151, 153, 
154, 189r 244, 345 
Pirn. 222. 

ParamajiHnda, 560. 

Pamsika^i, 37&, 

Porihara, 351. 


Parsaitiaro Bnperor, 176. 

Paiisara, 590. 

Pamiora-MddkaL''o 
—see M^dbava^^aiya 
Parent-Madhavi^, 4W, 4S0. 
PflnwaTO-STiMrlei^ 479, 575. 
Parijflla/ianiM-CiMHnpfi, 473, 

PtoJhan, 50. 

23, 24, 129, 135, 139, 141. 168, 
1S8, 198. 

FdriJdiakflriHifl, 46C- 

Piirls, 151. 

"‘Parisa, Mfflrka”, 211 . 

Parkar^ 163, 222. 

Partha5arBihi, ^SO. 

PSrv^li, Salanki, 34S. 

ParcattpariRtilfli, 469. 

Parwdr, 44. 

P^rwari, 58. 
pSkhTb, 26. 

PHstrpatimalla, 438. 

Fatal, Rival, 237. 

Pfiiak&, 487. 

PatM, 41. 51, 79, 80, 413. 414, 415. 433, 
722. 

Pathan Style. 664, 
Palhlid|M}ltt^Higltantu, 489 
Psikai. Mills. 391. 

Pa ine, 216. 
patnT, S9S, 396, 

Pattana, 157, 

Pattiali, 126, 136. 

PattinHins, SI. 

Paltcan^ 454. 

Pii4«;arh, les. 

P^ibhatta, 478. 


Pegu, 294. S4S. 
Pennar, 277, 3K. 


646, 631, 660. 
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INDEX 


CAnfliitpiir)+ 217^ 301, 305:r 
306, 30^, 335. 

PGriapattiiifiin, 51- 

Persia{n)<s), 4+ 5, 6, T* 9, 11^ 13, 23> 

71. 81, lOlp 116, 146, 153, 166, 107, 
201, 303, 355, 265, 238, 382, 452, 501, 
603, 615, SIT, 643, 661, 662, 663, Til- 
Cl:iit»nide5, 309> 

Dictionary. 43, 

Gulf, 255, 418. 41fl. 
kings of, 24£. 
king. 249. 

literatiirc, 533-541, 615. 

Affcrchant^ 306. 

Pcnimab, 416* 417. 

Porumal, Cheroiziaii, 416, 41T« 
peshiea, 257. 

Petech (Luciano), 435, 436^ 
piiaJcfcifcii^Ttti* 483. 

Phalodti, 855, 357. 

PhuUara, 493, 510. 

Pichholo lak(>, 331. 

PikkiljQ, SOL 
PinavirbhadJfa, 528. 

Pinchhili, 687, 

Plp& S^, 

Piplai, Bipradasp, 50* 

Pipra, 434. 

Piroja (Finiz Khan), 160j 102. 
pire, 102. 

PitamlmraT 51T. 

Pillmdfrva, 222. 223, 243. 

PLthora, Bli, 185. 

Pithu, 222, 223, 243. 

Polo, Mareo, 9, 52, 

Poole, Lone, 10, 11, 209, 233. 

Poona, 69. 

Pope, Arthur Upham, 735. 

Pordatkane, Odaric of,(Friar), 9. 
Portugal, 10. 

Portuguese, 9, 10, T6i, 166, IS7, 308, 3l4, 
317, 3li 418, 436, 437, 646 654, 726- 
account^ 221. 
tujrenc;?, €50- 
in India, 420^426, 401. 
writers, 048, 

Fatana, 5^. 

Potritir, 313. 

Potinpi-nadu, 2B$. 

Palliot, Pool, 644* 

Pmhandkakasa, 474^ 
Prabondhoparamc^ara, 527. 

Proboai, 50. 

Probbd, 483. 

Pmbbicflti-parii^Sfa, 4S7- 
PrabcKififlcIiandrodJitfii, 529. 
Prdbnndha-obintdmc^t*, 474. 

Prabhu, Allama, 525. 

Prabhudava, 524. 

PtabbuZin9n--liK 525, S57. 

Pradhana, Koka, ^- 
PradyuTima-chcTita, 406. 

Praetorian, Guard, l07i 


Prakldda-chat^o, 51, ^ 

PrdjdtdpaJmrFUtm, 557, 

Fmkaio, 474, 

PrakiiL 491. 492. 433. 

Prakrit and Sanokrif iMcriptioiw af 
Kaityysar, 239. 
praJcriyd-kflUTaadi, 481, 433. 
Prokrii^nin^ahiE^ 482. 

PmpaiindmritaiFi, 297. 

Prasad, Dr. B., 50, 237. 238. 

Prasad, I^wori, 54^ 60^ 71, 82, 34, 

BS, 89, 106, 107, 108, 109, 137* 
Pro^^ratriAvaJi. 407* 

Pratapadovaraya U, 324, 325. 
Pratapmalia, ^7* 

Prataprudra, 34* 35, 38, 43, 51^ 53. 54, 
55, 296, 321, 322, 368-372, 461. 465, 
579* 481. 

pTflldpairttdm-Kalvd^, 470. 
PyafdpariidTa--yicao5hitafHinaj 4^, 484 
541, 542. 

PiaLiprudra, KIkallya, 231- 
Praiaprudra-dova Gajapatl* 212^ 217* 

* 218, 465* 470. 

Pratiharas, 226, 026. 

PratiJoTFtii, 59S. 

Pratyamanyas^ 605, 606. 

IVsyaga, 005. 

Prflj^ascbiriaanm* 580, S93, 605, 606. 
Pm^/oaTidkittairivcka, 477 p 
P rekjrhdnoka, 409- 
pTiBhodarndlmitti, 482. 

Prithviraja, 

Prithvisimhadeva, 468. 

Prolrg, 4S1. 

Pfophetj ^Muhammad), 20, 104, 105, 125* 
153. 

Pudukof^ai, 232, 

Pugal, 352. 

Pulad^ 243. 

Pulad (Turkhactidm), 129, 130. 13L 137* 
Pulastya* 599. 

Pulavar* PoyyimoUp 53L 

PuUi^i, 644, 645, 646, 647* 651, 653, 654. 

Pulugula-na^u, 285. 

Punia, Raja Rao, 159. 

Putnjataja* 482. 

Punjab, 19, 71, 78, 108, 127, 128, 129, 
m 135* 139* 14L 147* 150, 153, 154, 
224* 228, 230, 244, 281, 463, 570* 723. 
punjabi, 494, 490, 506. 
gov^emor of Punjab* 229. 

Purona, 404. 

Purana, Qili, 687. 
purddk* 608. 

Puri, 55. 93, 94, 105, 212, 2IT* 366, 368* 
519 h 567, 605. 

Pumaprajrka, 480. 

Pimiia* 213, 432 
Piimabn-pflrTkffWip 472, 516. 
Purusbottanifl, 191j 367, 368, 372* 

Purva I^Iimajn^* 430. 
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QAS, IDS. 

QTip, eOp S7, ea, 

Qabadia, Naw-ud-dln, 227^ 
QaddUp laz. 

Qadfr* 'Abdul, 132. 

Qaini, sharaf, 24. 

Qafaftdarr^ 607^ 

Qalondar monka, 

Qztndahu^ ll^ 152^ 225, 22&, 
conquest of, 239. 

Qani, *AU Sher, 6, 233, 225. 
qaniinoo^ 453, 454 


Qanungo. K. R, 50, 432. 

Qarachal^ 74 
73. 

Qurija], 73. 

Qaranfiil, 1ST. 

Qarlueh, Sail-ud-din H a^Tt^ 22?. 
Qarrnatian sect, 227. 

Qarmali, S hailraa /ig Muhammad, 232, 
Qasim, 343. 

Qaltai, Shaikh Yusuf, 154, 
qaiim, 

QawiATss, Fakhr-ud-dki, S3S. 

(jMif*;, 25v la, 82. 86i 102, 143. 203, 294. 
449. 

Qilft-l-kuhana^ 

Qila-i-R^^ Pithaura, 665. 
Qimn-ua^Sa'dain, 1, 2, 637. 

Quetta, 24^ 

Quilon, 35, 295, 415, 416, 436, 592, 606, 
64S, 650, 652, 653, 656, 659. 660. 
qur-bag-i-maimaTiak, 257. 
qur-lMig-i-iTMiiiamk, 257. 

QurachaL, 73^ 

Qurabhl, Shaikh Baha-ud-diD 
ZakaHya, 247. 

Quraiahi, Shaikh YibuJ, 246, 247* 
Quraiahl, Shaikh YuMif (Zakariya), 
IK, 22S. 

QumJahi, Wahid-ud-diii, 42 44. 45s 
Quran(k), 59, 101. 122, 256, 43&, 456, 
457, 461. 530, 564. 571, 618. 

Qurba or Qartb, 235, 

Qurdistan^ 116. 

Qureihi, 4, lOB. 

Qureshi, L 461, 462. 

Qutb minor, mi, 663, 669. 670. 
^l^ud-^ 243. 246. 247, 333. 336, 670, 
Qutb-ud-din, 152. 

Qutb-ud-din. title of, 228. 

Qutb-ud-dln [of M'abar]. 233 
Qutb-ul-A'lam^ Nur. 206. 
Qulb-uJ-Alam, tomb o£, 717. 
Qutb-ul-Mulk, 251, 309. 
QuwwaUiU-lslam. mosque. 623, 661, 
662, 665. 666, 667* 


RKC. 432, 434. 435. 

RT, 429. 430, 431. 

Habhi, Khundkar Muhammad Fazio 
638. 

Rabr-ul-akhir. 47, 49^ 




Eabi-iil-Awal, 238. 

Kachkonda, 282, 283, 

Hldha, 559, 56D, 567* 

Eagha,vadLafya^ H V. 542, 
Aagha'Da-J^ft^dfEtHi-Yddaui^, 466. 

436. 

Ha^im^dana, 476, 477:, 478^ 479. 
RoghundCka^harita, 465. 
HaGhucathadasa, 474. 

Raghwam^, 209, 
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Universityp Caltrutta, 50. 
Unmaltdi^havam, 324, 4fi9. 

Upani^hadp 337, 481 p 550. 

Upaniihodic, 529. 

Upoafeara^ 4S1. 

Uraiyxir, 51, 

Uiharagodaya, 470. 

Ujbdpdrmaijap 470. 

'UsmSn, 20, 716. 

UsEiianpiir* 716. 

Utgir* 144p 147, 


V. S , 50. 

Vaehaspati, 475, 461. 
Vadnagar, 

Vagadn, 163. 
VagabhafB, 438. 
Varela* 19, 31, 32, 474. 

„ Eaje, 144 
Vaidvajiuan, 489. 

Vais, HZ 
Vaish4^$hlkBp 480, 

431 , 

VaiaimavaSp 547, 


I Vaisbiavbizi, 549, 556, 533, 634. 

I VakU-aa-atilmiuit, 112, 254, 257. 

Valdulampat^-Usava^ 296. 

VaH, Ahmad Shah* 249, 259* 264, 255- 
Valiabbacbiryap 4^, 5^. 

I V^iki* 511. 

VaTvliapufV|[ta, 523. 

Vauga, 4lS. 

1 VatadacMryBp 470, 471, S57. 

I Varadambika, 474. 

Varaddm&iJbi-parinapa, 474. 

Vatadar, 523. 

I Varadataja, 432. 

Varadr^a^vSmi* 733. 

I VflraAa, 475- 

VaiSlha-pumtum, 301, 
i Varakarl, 5l0. 

^ VaralapoddheLti, 476. 

Varanasi* 560. 562, 563, 605. 
Vcrma-rTstitdfcQrfl, 515, 

Var$hakrUi^ 476. 

VorahnkfipdJieaTiCfnadi:, 477. 

439. 

VEBuatarcjivaMj. 487+ 

Vasantafidhka^ 471. 

' Vasca da Cama, 421, 422, 423, 426. 
Yaii^tha, 590. 

Vaatupala, 474. 

Vasudeva* 466, 468, 541+ 
VimcdeL^a-tdiciiim, 4^. 

Yatsadiaa, 319. 

Vcdai^ SSO, 337. 577, 585. 

Vedic period*. 547+ 

tMct, m 

YedninaT^a-praiiflitfuspaJofl, 230 . 
Vedanta, 480, 553* 616. 

Vedant Desika or Venketnatha* 465, 487* 
468, 470* 525, 557, 

YedaitMidra, 480. 

Vcd&ntaviloiA, 470. 

Ve^javatT, 231. 

Velamas. 255, 2^, 284, 285. 287, 312, 367, 
Allies, 3K, 
chiefs, 366. 
kEngdom, 286. 

YeJankar, H. D-, 237. 

Vehcherla, 42S. 

Vellore* 723. 

Vernas, 255. 

Verna* AUaya, 32S. 

Vema, Kataya, 255, 285* 2S6. ^S89, 527. 
Yama, Pe^omali, 285, 286, 489, 527. 
Verna, Prohiya+ 75* 76, 272, 27B, 320, 527, 
VemabhOpdk-choriia, 473, 4&5. 

Vehgi, 312, 313. 

Venice, 418, 420. 

Ve^tadhvarin, 473. 

Vf-nkalesa, 473, 

Ver^inatha (Vedaniedesika)* 407, 468, 
470, 431. 

V^eEramanayya, N., 48* 49, 50, 5L 60* 
87, 88, S9* 238, 244, 245, 324, 325, 
427, 428. 

Venniumnkodiii, H, 277. 
Vmlapani^havimMti, 472, 
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Videha, 3S& 

Victyachakrav^artLn^ n, 46 j- 
B in. 465. 

VidyadKara, 570. 

Vidyadkira, OQvind^ tL3. 

Vidyapati. 404, 405, 406. 407, 43S. 465. 
Vidyaranya, 77, 272, 273, 3£l, 322, 323, 
4fiS 400. 042. 

Madhvacharya, 280^ 
Vidl/^rem£|wL^Kdfaj^na, 288. S21, 323. 

V'ldycrna^ya-VriMfiiitci, 321. 

Vidyasa^Ei'p, Thindar ifcaV^ft 4£3, 
Vidyathirthat 281. 

Vijaya I, 2S8. 23$. 

„ n (Prat?.paddVflriya)T 2S5. 
ViyajabhupatL, 2S8L 

Vijayanagara. &, S, lO, 36, 62, 77, 121, 
235, 237, 245. 250. 251, 252, 253. 254, 

255. 25S. 25®, 262, 274, 278, 282, 284, 

285, 287, 28^. 230, 294, 237, 298. 29®, 

300. 303, 304, 305. 309, 3l0, 311, 315, 

316, 317, 318, 319, 323, 324. 364, 365, 

308. 370, 371, 427, 429. 464, 465, 525, 

556. 557. 562, 601, 631. 6^. 654, 657* 

m 726. 

army, 286. 288, 296, 312. 
wtirt of, 369. 
empire, 280, 301, 583. m 
epoch, 733, 734. 
forces, 313, 314 
foundor& of. 322. 

Hindu Kinjj of* 372. 
history, 293. 
noblDS^ 291. 
origin of, 324, 

Raja, 460. 
seige of, 263. 
sovcraign of, 300. 
style, 728, 729, 730, 732. 
territory. 306. 

Vijayaraya n, 295, 297. 
VynaiiHbhikshu, 4^, 542. 

ViyianainriM* 481. 

VjD^C!^ara, 596^ 

VikramadityB. 471 
ViArmmnrfcocharild, 528. 

Vlkramjit, 143. 

Vikrajnpur, 692. 

ViloMka Hamayai(ia, 520. 

VilJiputturan. 521. 522. 

Vimaksaraavati, 481. 

Vindhya, 80. 703. 

Vinukovii^at 311. 

Vipra, Harihara, SIS. 
Vira-Kampampa-eluiritc, 46®. 
VT™bhadra-in^l/w, 470. 

ViradhavaJam, 51. 

Vlradhavalo, 474. 

Virnklcaviryar, S24. 

Viramji. 351, 356. 

Vlra^aiva, 524, 525, 

VTrosaJvism, 


Vlrasiffilia, 404. 

Vlravarman, 469. 

VJresvara, 337. 

VirOpaksha. 284, 324, 325, 404, 469. SS6. 

„ U. 297, 298. 299, 301, 321 
Vinjpok^a, temple of, ^3. 280, 
Virupa^ 277. 2SG, 281. 

Visalnagar* 163. 

Vifihaya, 378. 

Vishnu, 557. 

Vishnupurana, 528. 

Vishnvisv'aimn, 553, 

Vl^vanatlm, 405, 486. 

Vbrrccbbarati AwiwIJj 242. 

VisvajiaBara, 471. 

Vlsviaadovi, 407., 605. 

Vi^^OsvprabhatSa, 478. 

Vltthala^am] tomplo, 751, 752. 
Vitfiiaiesa, 559. 

Vlt?ddchondra, 475, 476* 575, 533. 656, 
637. 

VioAdflehinfamani, 475, 476, 574, 579, 503, 
m, 637. 

Vtrvdamtadkam, 475, 579, 583, S®0, 894* 
595, 598. m. 

Vi^agBpalocn, 362, 

Vodya> Mallappa, 324. 

VopadevD, 488. 

Voyagt^ D^n Battitab, 245. 
Vfandavan, 5l4, 515, 567* 569. 
VjittaTndi;iikya-mdld* 489, 
Vri^tiirnlndkom^ 408. 
VritfamtndilbiTiz-^iai.j 488. 

Vylkarana* 337. 

Vy^, 4S1, 590. 

Vyasavarman. 469. 
Vi^duyo^ehariM-Hrhczmpic^ 473. 
Vyavtiharkan^fja, S9S* 5^, 597, 
Vyavah&ramra^ 597. 636, 637. 
V|/flvahnr]SFioeftodd^ta* 575, 589, 534^ 
595, 596* 597. 036. 637. 

Wahhab, HIji Abdul, 147, 153. 
Wajlh-ul-Miilk, 155. 

Wall, Abdid. 197. 

Wall* Mir Abu Turab, 7. 

Winqf, 22. 

S, 138, 151* 152, 159. 

Wadud* Kizl Abdul, 63B. 

WarangaL. 25, 26, 30, 33. 34* 38, 43* 

49, 53, 54, 55. 63. 74* 75. 76. 77, 194. 
250. 252* 258, 271, 282, 3Zi. 322, 464, 
465, 470, 

Wa^saf 19 2S V) 

Wazir, 12,19, 41, SO, 56. 89, 119, Ill, lU, 
113, 114, 133, 138, 149. 156, 172. 179, 
182, 183, 184, 187. 214, 215, 219. 2?Si, 
229, 230, 448, 449. 

Wo^r* Naib* V9, 

IVnrTr-i-ofhmf. 257. 
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WcstMtt, G, H, 573. 

Whiteway, K. S., 437. 

Williau, Duhe oi Normandy, 35S. 
Wintemit^ 542. 

Wright. H. K, 137, 239, 340, 

Yfi^vo. 16 , 30 , ai, 39. 48, 49, 62. 63,183. 
Y&dgar^ Ahmad, 5, 152. 

Yahi-a 124, m, 622. 

YahyS, 'Is-iid-dlti, 395, 241, 248, 
Yahy^ Zayn-ud-din Abu, 531. 
yajnavalkayH, 580, 585, 595, 597, 802, 
608, 637. 

575, 

YsklokhJ, Mfllik, 43, 4S. 

Y flk:shm a l la, King of Nepal, 215^ 

Yftfh KhanoJi FsttaTi^lo Dafara itl 
SamoMd^ Kuntbi babbaao. 237. 
Yamlols, 3^ 227. 

" Yamln-KhaJifl-l-AUah^ 1S6. 

YamunSp SBp 91^ JOO, 110, 118, 120, 134, 
192. 526, 630. 

Yaciut, Sayyid Buddha bin, 715. 
Yayali, 464. 

Yazdajol^ 737, 738. 

Yaidi, 136. 

Yazdi. ShaiM-ud-dln ^Alt, 

YemecL, 416. 4l8. 

Yessavul, 156. 

Yodhan., 153. 

Yoga, 4T6, 481^ (UG. 

Yogamm^mmgraha, 481. 

Yoffatanofigliii. 489. 

Yoflasdrtitfefl, 481. 

Yosodhdt^-charita, 466. 

Yulo, €37, GS9. 

Yusuf, lEdajTi Abu, 457. 

YQstif Khan (Aiihadj), 133, 134. 

Yusuf, Mustanjad BUlah, ISO, 


Yusuf Shih, 6h 
Yusuf, SlmikK 243, 247. 

YAmfi Sharhu fi JtmlU 

/ruby 532. 

Zafaribid, 186. 

Za/ar-ndtnd, 4, 124, 136. 

Zafur^’ul-Wclih fbl MtmSar wa MUh}^ 
7, 154p 226. 

ZainabS^ 170. 

Zain-ud-din, saint, 170. 

Zain-ul-^Abidin, 128, 381, 3»2, 383, 385,. 
430, 483, 466. 

ZaJ^riya, Shaikh , Bshl-ud-dm^ 227, 228- 
Zakat, 450. 

ZoAhirdt^uI-Mulliiif, 4S3, GIO. 

Zambesi, 650. 

Zatrtin^ 2l8. 

Zamind&rt^ 96, 115, 143, 1S8, 225* 
Zamorki. 0, 416, 417, 418, 419, 420, 42L 
422, 424, 468. 

The Zanwtns Off Calicu^ 438, 
Zdndnhhdxu, 609. 

Z^ola, 610. 

Zar-i-Zifnmfi^p 1C3. 

Zliafar (Dofar), 84^ 653. 

Zia-ud-dtu^ ShvaiS, 136. 

Zibi, 153. 

Zthr-iii»;Eikri7-Akbar^ 530. 

Zimmi, 104, 457, 458, 618, 619, 620. 
Z^qiadah, 239. 

Zlya, Maliniujci-’bla Shaikh, 

Zoh^ 270. 

Zbnostriaus^ 6181 
Zubdat-at^twdrWi, 154, 247. 

fi Jkhfilafi^i- Afm* 
maEi'i-Alini., 531. 

Zuhayr, ffab bin, 532. 
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Fig. 1. Delhi^ Quiiywat-ul^lalam a roloniiade of lAt cIoLsfer. 









plate II 



Fis. 2. Delhi, .r^rfed .««« <.«d puiar. 


























PLATE III 



Fig* 4, DelAi, Qffib Mr nor. 
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SULTAN GHARf, DELffI 

general plan 




Fir. 6. Delhi. Gi'Ptei'ar Pfaj, (,f SHffa,, GhArl 
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PLATE VII 



Tmnb of 








PLATE VIII 



FiH- Ilf. Stilldit Cifidri. 



ri« IL PvtkK Tomb al rirfij 3*4* TugMinj. 








PLATE IX 




Fin. 13 . Kaidri ,Vra.3ju}. 







PLATE X 




Fig, 14. DelFi). Kail Moijti, /nierior Cqktj. 











PLATE XI 


Figr I6r Bara ErUitibdi. 


Fig. n, Moih ki Mflffjid. 






PLATE XII 







Fig, 18. /Idiim. /oPHi' Mojjtd, Pra^r Cftdinter. 




















PLATE XlJt 




Fig. 2D. 0 / idmi' 


FiJ^. 2 \. GtfNr, CiEimaMiliil 




plate XIV 




FiR. 23. Tribe,,;, DfitpAh of Z„tur Kh&u Gh&^. 
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PLATE XV 











PLATE XVI 



Fig. 2$, Co nr, TAntipara Masiid. 






PLATE XVII 



Fir. 27. G^njr. TtjnfTjwrrj Citi&er Vww. 


























PLATE XVIII 



Fig. Grttpr* BarS Sopir Afojriij/, Stde View. 









Fig. 2&. Gaur, Dthoti Sona Mflsjid, c/fer repair^ 
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Fig. 31. Odur, Firufa MindT'. 


























PLATE XXIII 



Fig. 3S. Jgunfiiiir. Aldfa Mu^yid, Etar Vi^u', 



Fiji. 34. JfltfTijJtir, Ld[ Ditru-asa Masjid. 






PLATE XXIV 










PLATE XXV 



FiJ?- 3C- Jarjrtpjir. Jn¥ni- JlifnirjEif, Pplou, 











PLATE XXVI 




Fig. 3-7. MandPi, Jami^ 


Fie- 3S, Maud^. U>>n- Quadra,,gl^ 




















PLATE XXVII 



40- fliPEifgill ilifa^EniL 
























PLATE XXVIU 



Fig. 41. 


Mditdu. Hlndota Afaliall, Interior, 
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Fjgf- ToTTib o/ 
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Fag. 43. ^tundu. Jalid: jlInfiaEJ. 














PLATE XXX 



Fij, 44. Moniu, Bit fiiiAdttur-» Pafacc, an dparlmein. 

















PLATE XXXI 



Fig. 46. Cflinbay, J*inii‘ Afosjicl 














PLATE XXXri 



Fil- 47. dholka. Him KhiFi QSif'i Motmte, EniTouc*. 








PLATE XXXm 




Fij;. 50 . Ahmadattnd, AAtrtatf $^10^1'* ttnolher vieu? 











PLATE XXXIV 



Fig. 51. AJimfldiiai, Jimi- Mnsjd, Masque Qucdrtt„„la, 



Fig. 52. AJ»*ua<tebad. Menjid, Pn^ 


Chambfr^ Gfik<>mi{ View. 










PLATE XXXV 



Fig. 53 . Prayef Chawiber, cbser view. 
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Figr 54 . ^^iMPiadabddp Tin Darwaza. 




















PLATE XXXVI 




Fig. a?. Satkhej, Ahmad Khmri'x Tomb, 


Fig. 56. Dar^fa K}mn*x Tomb 













PLATE XXXV:i 


Fiji. 57^ Atif KJtflti't Mosque 


FiK- SS. AJimftdn(>n(i, Achuf Kuki'a Tomb, 










PLATE XXXVm 



Fig. 59, ^raJlmu(ldb<UiH Tomb o/ Mubdrak Snvi/td. 








Fig- i4/imfddbadli Mo>jrqiE4? To^lllb of 
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Fifi. M. Ahmadahcd, Tomb. 


fig. 62. 4iiTnattotpdd, AcJiwi KSkl- 
























PLATE XLI 



PiR. 63 . AftwjnfJfiboti. Mc*qw« nf Mithafiz KJw«, front vitw^ 
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Fi(f. ei, Mtxheijli 

Khnn’i rear Ekio. 



Fib. 65. AAiimdatiflJ. RS^j Moju^ue. 











PLATE XUU 



Fig. GG. StJi Srtyt^d iHosqztf, S'preezi 
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Fjg. 67, C^irtmpapct'r^ Jamr MnjjtdK ^dzii'ra^ vipin 
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PLATE XLV 


Fig. 70. Chnnipoiier. Juwii' Mrtsjid, tiurtfiiw. 











Ktc. 72. Bai Harirs tvai?. 
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